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MY  RESIDENCE 

WITH 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON 
AT  ST.  HELENA. 


The  BUI  respecting  our  Bxile.-^Bemmarchais.'^Accoiiint  of 
the  Works  of  Cherbourg. 

July  15,  1816.  About  ten  o*clock,  the  Emperor 
entered  my  apartment;  he  came  unawares,  as  he 
wished  to  take  a  walk.  I  followed  him,  and  he 
walked  for  some  time  towards  the  wood,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  the  calash.  A  considerable 
interval  had  elapsed  smce  he  made  use  of  it.  I 
was  the  only  person  with  him»  and  the  bill,  which 
related  to  him,  and  with  the  nature  of  which  we 
were  unacquainted,  was,  during  the  whole  time, 
the  subject  of  our  conversation 


Upon  our  return,  the  Emperor,  after  some  he- 
sitation, whether  he  should  breakfast  under  the 
trees,  determined  to  go  in,  and  remained  at  home 
the  whole  of  the  day.    He  dined  alone* 

Vol-  m.  P«rl  F.  m 
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He  sent  for  me  after  dinner ;  I  found  him  en- 
gaged in  reading  some  Mercuries  or  old  journals. 
They  supplied  various  anecdotes  and  circum- 
stances respecting  Beaumarchais,  whom  the  Em- 
peror, during  his  consulate^  had,  notwithstanding 
all  his  wit«  uniformly  discountenanced,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  character  and  his  gross  immo- 
rality. The  difference  of  manners  imparted  a 
poignancy  to  the  anecdotes,  although  the  differ- 
ence of  times  was  so  trifling.  He  found  an  account 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  visit  to  Cherbourg,  on 
which  he  dwelt  for  some  time*  He  next  adverted 
to  the  works  of  Cherbourg,  and  took  a  rapid  re- 
view of  them,  with  the  clearness,  precision,  and 
lively  manner  that  characterized  every  thing  he 
said. 

Cherbourg  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  semi« 
^jircular  bay,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  the 
the  isle  Pel^e  on  the  right,  and  the  point  Quer- 
queville  on  the  left.  The. line,  by  which  these 
two  points  are  connected,  forms  the  chord  or  the 
diameter,  and  runs  East  and  West. 

Opposite,  to  the  North,  and. at  a  very  small 
distance,  about  20  leagues,  is  the  celebrated 
Portsmouth,  the  grand  arsenal  of  the  English. 
The  remainder  of  their  coast  runs  nearly  parallel 
opposite  to  ours.  Nature  has  done  every  thing 
for  our  rivals ;  nothing  for  us.  Their  shores  are 
3afe  and  every  day  freed  from  obstruction.  They 
abound  in  good  sou&dingSi  in  the  means  of  she!** 
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ter,  in  harbours  and  excellent  ports ;  ours  aie^  ob 
the  contrary,  filled  with  rocks,  their  water  is  shal- 
low, and  they  are  every  day  choaking  up.  We 
have  not  in  these  parts  a  single  real  port  of  large 
dimensions,  and  it  might  be  said,  that  the  Bug* 
lish  are,  at  the  same  moment,  both  at  home  and 
on  our  coast,  since  it  is  not  requisite  for  their 
squadrons,  at  anchor  in  Portsmouth,  to  put  to  sea 
to  molest  us«  A  few  light  vessels  are  sufficient 
te  convey  intelligence  of  our  movements,  and,  in 
an  instant,  without  trouble  and  danger,  they  are 
ready  to  seize  upon  their  prey. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  our  squadrons  are  daring 
enough  to  appear  in  the  British  Channel,  which 
ought,  in  reality,  to  he  called  the  French  sea 
only,  they  are  exposed  to  perpetual  danger;  their 
total,  destruction  may  be  effected  by  the  hurri'* 
canes  or  the  enemy's  superiority,  because  in  both 
these  cases  there  is  no  shelter  for  them«  This  ia 
what  happened  at  the  famous  battle  of  La  Hogue^ 
where  Tourville  might  have  been  enabled  to  unite 
the  glory  of  a  skilful  retreat  with  that  of  a  hard- 
fought  and  so  unequal  a  contest,  had  there  been 
a  port  for  him  to  take  shelter  in. 

In  that  state  of  things,  men  of  great  sagacity 
and  attached  to  the  good  of  their  country,  pre^ 
vailed  upon  government,  by  dint  of  projects  and 
memorials,  to  seek,  by  the  assistance  of  art,  for 
those  resources  of  which  we  had  been  deprived 
by  mature ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation^ 
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the  bay  of  Cherbourg  was  selected,  and  was  to 
be  suited  to  the  design  by  the  means  of  an  im- 
mense dike,  projecting  into  the  sea.  In  that  way, 
we  were  to  acquire,  even  close  to  the  enemy,  an 
artificial  road,  whence  our  ships  might  be  en- 
abled, in  all  times  and  weather,  to  attack  his,  and 
where  they  might  escape  from  their  pursuit. 

**  It  was,"  said  the  Emperor^  V  a  magnificent 
•*  and  glorious  undertaking,  very  difficult  with 
*'  respect  to  the  execution  and  to  the  finances  of 
'/  that  period.  The  dike  was  to  ba  formed  by 
"  immense  cones  constructed  empty  in  the  port 
**  and  towed  afterwards  to  the  spot,  where  they 
*'  were  sunk  by  the  weight  of  the  stones  with  which 
**  they  were  filled.*  There  certainly  was  great 
**  ingenuity  in  the  invention.     Louis  XVI.  ho- 

V  noured  these  operations  with  his  presence.  His 
**  departure  from  Versailles  was  a  great  event. 

V  In  those  times,  a  king  never  left  his  residence, 
''  his  excuniions  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
f  *  of  a  hunting  party ;  they  did  not  hurry  about 
**  as  at  present,  and  I  really  believe,  that  I  con- 
;*  tributed  not  a  little  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
"  movements. 

V  However,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
''  that  things  should  be  impressed  with  the  cha* 
i*  racter  of  the  age,  the  eternal  rivalry  between 

V  the  land  and  sea,  that  question  which  can  never 


*  The  diameter  of  these  cones,  ivhich  were  GO  feet  high^  was 
''04  feet  at  tbe  base,  and  60  at  the  top.  ' 
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«  be  decided,  cddtinued  to  be  carried  on.  It 
"  might  have  been  said  in  that  respect,  that  there 
•*  were  two  kings  in  France,  or  that  he,  who 
"  reigned,  had  two  interests,  and  ought  to  have 
*'  two  wills,  which  proved  rather,  that  he  had 
**  none  at  all.  Here  the  sea  was  the  only  subject 
•'  for  consideration,  yet  the  question  was  decided 
**  in  favour  of  the  land,  not  by  superiority  of  af- 
"  gument  but  by  priority  of  right.  Where  t|Mi 
**  hte  of  the  empire  was  at  stake,  a  point  of  pfen 
"  cedence  was  substituted,  and  thus  the  grand 
*'  object,  the  magnificent  enterprize,  failed  of  sue- 
*'  cess.  The  land-party  established  itself  at  tbe 
''  isle  Pel6e  and  at  fort  Querqueville ;  it  was  enl- 
''ployed  there  merely  to  lend  an  auxiliary  hand 
''  to  the  construction  of  the  dike,  which  was  itself 
''  the  chief  object ;  but  instead  of  that,  it  began  by 
**  establishing  its  own  predominance,  and  after- 
"  wards  compelled  the  dike  to  become  the  instrU* 
**  ment  of  its  convenience,  and  subservient  to  its 
''plans  and  discretion.  What  was  the  result? 
"  The  harbour,  that  was  forming  and  which  ought 
"  to  contain  the  mass  of  our  navy,  whether  de- 
"  signed  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
"  power,  or  to  take  occasional  shelter,  could  only 
"  accommodate  fifteen  sail  at  most,  while  we 
"  wanted  anchorage  for  more  than  a  hundred,. 
"  which  might  have  been  effected  without  more 
"  labour  and  with  little  more  expense,  had  the 
'^  Ifprks  been  carri?4  fflforeibrward  into  the  sea. 
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*'  merely  beyond  the  limits,  which  the  land-party 
''  had  appropriated  to  itself. 

'*  Another  blunder  highly  characteristic  and 
*'  scarcely  conceivable  took  place.  All  the  prin- 
^'  cipal  measures  for  completing  the  harbour  were 
^^  fixed  upon;  the  dike  commenced;  one  of  the 
^'  channels,  that  to  the  eastward,  finished,  and 
,  "  the  other  to  the  westward  was  on  the  point  of 
^  being  formed,  without  an  exact  and  precise 
*^  knowledge  of  all  the  soundings.  This  over- 
''  sight  was  so  great,  that  the  channel  already 
*'  formed,  that  to  the  eastward,  five  hundred 
^*  ^thoms  broad,  having  been  extended  too  closely 
"  to  the  fort,  did  not,  without  inconvenience,  ad- 
'*  mit  of  vessels  at  low  water,  and  that  the  other 
"  which  was  about  to  be  constructed  to  the  west- 
^' ward  would  have  been  impracticable,  or  at 
^  least  very  dangerous,  but  for  the  individual 
*^  zeal  of  one  officer  (M.  de  Chavagnac),  who 
*'  made  that  important  discovery  in  time,  and 
"  caused  the  works  on  the  left  extremity  of  the 
^  dike  to  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
^  hundred  fathoms  from  Querqueville  fort,  by 
*<  which  it  was  to  be  defended.  This  seems  to 
^.  me,  and  is,  in  fact,  too  great  a  distance.^ 

*  It  was  not  until  178d^  five  years  After  this  commenceoient 
of  these  wof ks,  that  orders  were  given  bj  government  fiir  tak* 
iog  the  jovndinga  of  the  harbour  mnd  aaoertaloliig  the  stale  of 
the  bottom*  Up  to  that  time,  the  works  bad  been  carried  on 
solely  on  >ague  and  imperfect  notions ! !  (M^moire  du  Baron  Ca* 
chioj  ingpecteur  g^^ral  des  ponts  et  chausste.) 


'^  The  systcnn  adopted  in  the  vroAs  of  the  dike; 
«<  which  is  more  than  a  league  from  the  ahore, 
^'  and  more  than  1900  fathoms  long  by  90  feet 
"  broad,  was  also  liable  to  numerous  changes, 
"  suggested,  however,  by  experienoe*  The  cones, 
*'  which,  according  to  the  established  principle, 
''  ought  to  have  touched  each  other  in  their  bases, 
''  were,  in  that  respect,  either  separated  by  acci* 
"  dent  or  with  a  view  of  economy.  They  were 
''  damaged  by  stc^nns,  eaten  by  worms,  or  they 
"  rotted  with  age.  They  were  at  length  altoge* 
''  ther  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  stones 
**  thrown  at  random  into  the  sea,  and  when  it 
"  was  observed,  that  these  were  scattered  by  the 
**  rolling  of  the  waves,  recourse  was  had  to  enor- 
**  mous  blocks^  which  finally  answered  every  ex« 
''  pectation. 

^^  The  works  were  continued,  without  interrupt 
**  tion,  under  Louis  XVL  An  encreased  degree 
'*  of  activity  was  imparted  to  them  by  our  legis- 
^*  lative  assemblies ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
**  commotions,  which  soon  followed,  they  were 
^'  completely  abandoned,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
'*  Consulate,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  that  &mous 
*'  dike  to  be  seen.  Every  thing  had  been  de- 
^*  stroyed  for  several  feet  under  low  water  level, 
^'  by  the  original  imperfection  of  the  plan,  by  the 
^'  length  of  time  and  the  violmce  of  the  waves. 

^*  Th^  moment,  however,  I  took  the  helm  of 
^  affuri,  one  of  my  first  employmente  was  to 
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'^  turn  my  attention  to  so  important  a  point.      I 
''  ordered  commissions  of  inquiry,  I  had  the  sub- 
"  ject  discussed  in  my  presence,  I  made  myself 
'*  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances,  and 
*'  I  decided,  that  the  dike  should  be  run  up  with 
**  all  possible  means  and  expedition,  and  that 
**  two  solid  fortifications  should,  in  the  course  of 
•*  time,  be  constructed  at  the  two  extremities ; 
*'  but  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken 
'^  for  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  provi- 
''  sional  battery.   I  had  then  to.  encounter,  on  all 
.**  sides,  the  inconveniencies,  the  objections,  the 
''  particular  views,  the  fondness  which  attaches 
**  itself  to  individual  opinions,  &c.  &c.     Several 
'^  maintained,  that  the  thing  certainly  could  not 
^'be^done;    I  continued  steady,   I  insisted,  I 
''  commanded,  and  the  thing  was  done.     In  less 
**  than  two  years,  a  real  island  was  seen  to  rise, 
**  as  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  sea,  on  which 
**  Mras  erected  a  battery  of  large  calibre*    Until 
^*  that  moment,  our  labours  had  almost  constantly 
**  been  the  sport  of  the  English ;  they  ^lad,  they 
*'  said,  been  convinced  from  their  prigifi,  that 
"  they  would  jprove  fruitless;  they  had  foretold, 
.*'  that  the  cones  would  destroy  themselves,  that 
**  the  small  stones  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
''  waves,  and  above  all,  they  relied  upon  our 
*^  lassitude  and  our  inconstancy.  But  here  things 
^*  were  completely  altered,  aijii  they  made*  a  shew 
•'  of  molesting  our  operaticms ;  they  were,  how- 
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"  ever,  too  late;  I  was  already  prepared  for 
"  them.  The  western  channel  naturally  conti* 
'*  nued  very  wide,  and  the  two  extreme  fortifica- 
'*  tions,  which  defended,  each  its  peculiar  passage, 
*'  bemg  incapable  of  maintaining  a  cross-fire,  it 
**  was  probable,  that  an  enterprising  enemy  might 
**  be  enabled  to  force  the  western  channel,  come 
"  himself  to  an  anchor  within  the  dike,  and  there 
"  renew  the  defeat  of  Aboukir.  But  I  had  al- 
"  ready  guarded  against  this  with  my  central 
"  provisional  battery.  However,  as  I  am  for  per- 
"  manent  establishments,  I  ordered  within  the 
**  dike,  in  the  centre,  by  way  of  support,  smd 
'*  which  in  its  turn  might  serve  as  an  envelope, 
''  an  enormous  elliptical  pie  to  be  constructed, 
"  commanding  the  central  battery,  and  mounted 
**  itself  in  two  casemated  tiers,  bomb  proof,  with 
''  50  pieces  of  large  calibre  and  20  mortars  of  an 
''  extensive  range,  as  well  as  barracks,  powder* 
''  magazine,  cistern,  &c.  &c. 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  left  this  noble 
"  work  in  a  finished  state. 

"  Having  provided  for  the  defensive,  my  only 
"business  was  to  prepare  offensive  measures, 
"  which  consisted  in  the  means  of  collecting  the 
"  mass  of  our  fleets  at  Cherbourg.  The  harbour, 
*'  however,  could  contain  but  fifteen  sail.  For 
''  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number,  I  caused 
''  a  new  port  to  be  dug ;  the  Romans  never  un- 
'^diutook  a  more  importantj  a  more  difficult  taskt 
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**  or  one  which  promised  a  more  lasting  dura- 
*'  tion !  It  was  sunk  into  the  granite  to  the  depth 
'*  of  50  feet,  and  I  caused  the  opening  of  it  to  be 
*'  celebrated  by  the  presence  of  Maria  Louisa, 
^'  while  I  myself  was  on  the  fields  of  battle  in 
**  Saxony.  By  this  means  I  procured  anchorage 
*'  for  25  sail  more.  Still  that  number  was  not 
*'  sufficient,  and  I  therefore  relied  upon  very  dif- 
**  ferent  means  of  augmenting  my  naval  strength. 
**  I  was  resolved  to  renew  the  wonders  of  Egypt 
"  at  Cherbourg.  I  had  already  erected  my  py- 
*'  ramid  in  the  sea ;  I  would  have  also  had  my 
"  lake  McBris.  My  great  object  was  to  be  enabled 
^*  to  concentrate  all  our  maritiibe  force,  and  in 
^'  time,  it  would  have  been  immense  and  ade- 
^'  quate  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  against  the  enemy. 
^  I  was  preparing  my  scene  of  action  in  such  a 
•*  way,  that  the  two  nations,  in  their  totality, 
*'  might  have  been  enabled  to  grapple  with  each 
''  other,  man  to  man,  and  the  issue  could  not  be 
•*  doubtful,  for  we  would  have  been  more  than 
*^  40  millions  of  French  against  15  millions  of 
*^  English.  I  should  have  wound  up  the  war, 
•'  with  a  battle  of  Actium,  and  afterwards  what 
*'  did  I  want  of  England  ?  Her  destruction  ?  Cer- 
•'  tainly  not.  I  merely  wanted  the  end  of  an 
•*  intolerable  usurpation,  the  enjoyment  of  impre- 
"  scriptible  and  sacred  rights,  the  deliverance, 
**  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the  independence,  the 
•^  honour  of  flags.    I  was  speaking  in  the  name 
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**  of  all  and  for  all,  and  I  should  hav^  stieceeded 
**  by  concession  or  by  force.  I  had,  on  my  sidev 
"power,  indisputable  right,  the  wishes  of  na* 
'*  tions,"  &c.  &c. 

I  have  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  Emperor, 
disgusted  with  the  losses,  occasioned  by  partial 
attempts  at  sea,  and  enlightened  by  fatal  ex- 
perience, had  adopted  a  new  system  of  maritime 
war. 

The  war  between  England  and  France  had  in* 
sensibly  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  real  struggle  for 
life  or  death.  The  irritation  of  all  the  English 
against  Napoleon  was  raised  to  the  highest  de^ 
gree.  His  Berlin,  and  Milan  decrees,  his  conti* 
nental  system  and  offensive  expressions  had 
shocked  all  minds  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan« 
nel,  while  the  ministers,  by  their  libels,  fabrica- 
tions, and  all  imaginable  means,  had  succeeded 
in  exciting  every  passion  to  render  the  quarrel 
altogether  national.  On  this  ground,  it  was  de- 
clared in  full  parliament,  that  the  war  was  per- 
fdud  or  at  least  for  life.  The  Emperor  thought 
it  his  duty  to  shape  his  plans  in  conformity  to 
that  state  of  things,  and  from  that  instant,  as 
much  from  calculation  as  from  necessity,  he  gave 
ap  all  kind  of  cruizing,  distant  ehterprizes,  and 
hazardou»  attempts.  He  determined  upon  a  strict 
defensive  system,  until  his  continental  affws 
should  be  finally  settled,  and  the  accumulation  of 
hisntaiitime  force  should  allow  him  to  strike,  with 
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(ceftainty,  at  a  later  period.  He,  therefore,  re- 
tained the  whole  of  his  shipping  in  port,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  gradual  augmentation  of  our 
naval  resources,  without  exposing  them  to  any 
further  risk.  Every  thing  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  remote  result. 

Our  navy  had  lost  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  good  seamen  were  prison* 
ers  in  England,  and  all  our  ports  were  blockaded  by 
the  English,  who  straitened  their  communications. 
The  Emperor  ordered  canals  to  be  constructed  in 
Britanny,  by  the  means  of  which  and  in  spite  of 
the  enemy,  points  of  communication  for  provid- 
ing Brest  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  were  esta- 
blished between  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  Nante^, 
Holland,  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  and  that  port.  He 
was  desirous  of  having  wet  docks  at  Flushing  or 
in  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  contain- 
ing the  Antwerp  squadron,  completely  equipped 
and  ready  to  put  to  sea  in  four-and>*twenty  hours, 
which  was  necessarily  confined  in  the  Scheldt, 
four  or  five  months  of  the  year.     Finally,  he  pro- 
jected near  Boulogne,  or  on  some  spot  along  that 
coast,  the  construction  of  a  dike  similar  to  that  of 
Cherbourg,  and  a  harbour  between  Cherbourg 
and  Brest,  suitable  to  the  Ile*ii-Bois.  All  this  wajs 
plttnned,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  at  all  times 
and  without  danger,  a  full  and  free  communica- 
tion to  our  ships  from  Antwerp  as  &r  as  Brest. 
To  obviate  the  want  of  seamen,  and  the  great  dif-^ 
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ficulty  of  forming  them^  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
young  conscripts  should  be,  every  day,  trained  in 
all  our  ports.  They  were,  at  first,  to  be  put  on  board 
of  small  light  vessels,  and  a  flotilla  of  that  kind  was 
even  to  navigate  the  Zuiderzee ;  they  were  after- 
wards to  be  turned  over  to  large  ships  and  imme<^ 
diately  replaced  by  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
vessels  were  ordered  to  get  under  sail  every  day, 
to  go  through  every  possible  manoeuvre  and  evo- 
lution, and  even  to  exchange  shots  with  the 
enemy,  ^without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
chance  of  an  engagement. 

The  last  point  was  the  force  and  number  of  our 
yessels ;  they  were  considerable  notwithstanding 
all  our  losses,  and  the  Emperor  calculated  on 
being  enabled  to  build  20  or  25  yearly.  The 
crews  would  be  ready  as  fast  as  they  were  want* 
ed,  and  thus,  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  six 
years,  he  could  have  relied  upon  having  200  sail 
of  the  line,  and  perhaps  300,  had  that  number 
been  necessary,  in  less  than  10  years.  And  what 
was  that  period  of  time  with  regard  to  the  perpe- 
tual or  the  war  for  life,  which  was  declared  against 
us  ?  The  affairs  of  the  continent  would,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  brought  to  a  termination;  the 
whole  of  it  would  have  embraced  our  system ; 
the  Emperor  would  have  marched  back  the  great* 
est  part  of  his  troops  to  our  coast,  and  it  was  in 
that  situation,  that  he  looked,  with  confidence  to, 
a  decisive  issue  of  the  contest.    All  the  respective 
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resources  of  th6  two  nations  would  hare  been 
called  into  action,  and  we  should  then,  in  his 
opinion,  subdue  our  enemies  by  moral  energy,  or 
strangle  them  by  our  natural  strength. 

The  Emperor  entertained  several  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navy,  and  adapted  to  that 
end  part  of  his  military  tactics*  He  intended  to 
establish  his  offensive  and  defensive  line  from 
Oape  Finisterre  to  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe.  He 
was  to  have  had  three  squadrons  with  admirals 
commanding  in  chief,  as  he  had  corps  d*arm6e 
with  their  generals  in  chief.  The  admiral  of  the 
centre  was  to  establish  his  head  quarters  at  Cher- 
bourg; of  the  left  at  Brest,  and  of  the  right  at 
Antwerp.  Smaller  divisions  were  to  be  stationed 
at  the  extremities,  at  Rochefort,  and  at  Ferrol,  in 
the  Texel,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  and  outflanking  the  enemy. 
All  these  points  were  to  be  connected  by  nume- 
rous intermediate  stations,  and  their  respective 
commanders  in  chief  were- to  be  considered  as 
constantly  present,  by  the  assistance  of  tele** 
graphs,  which  lining  the  coast,  preserved  an  un- 
interrupted communication  between  the  parts  of 
the  grand  system. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  what  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  English  during  our  pre- 
parations and  the  progressive  increase  of  our 
naval  power?  Would  they  have  continued  the 
blockade  of  our  ports?  We  should  have  had  the 
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satiflfiu^tion  of  witnesaing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  cruising  squadrons ;  we  should  have  com* 
pelled  them  to  maintain  100  or  150  vessels  con- 
stantly exposed  on  our  coasts  to  the  violence  of 
tempests^  to  the  danger  of  rocks,  to  all  the  hazards 
of  disaster,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  had  every 
chance  of  success,  should  any  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe present  itself  from  natural  events,  or  th? 
faults  of  their  admirals,  which  could  not  fail  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  time.  What  advantages 
should 'we  not  have  derived  from  the  event  ?  We, 
ftifh  and  in  excellent  condition ;  we,  who  waited 
for  the  opportunity,  always  ready  to  set  sail  and 
engage!  Should  the  English  be  tired  out?  Our 
vessels  would  immediately  put  to  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  and  training  their  crews. 

On  the  completion  of  our  armaments  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  decisive  moment,  were  the 
English,  frightened  for  the  safety  of  their  island^ 
to  collect  their  strength  in  firont  of  their  prinbipal 
arsenals,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Thames, 
our  three  divisions  of  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Ant- 
werp, would  attack  them,  and  our  wings  would 
turn  then  on  the  side  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Were  they,  relying  upon  their  skill  and  bravery, 
resolved  to  oppose  us  in  one  great  body,  then  the 
stroggle  would  be  reduced  to  a  decisive  issue,  of 
which  we  should  have  been  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  opportunity; — and  this 
it  what  tha  Emperor  called  the  b«.ttle  of  Actium, 
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ift  which,  if  we  were  defeated,  we  experienced 
but  i^imple  losses,  while,  if  we  proved  victorious, 
the  enemy  ceased  to  exist.  But  our  triumph, 
he  maintained,  was  certain,  for  the  two  nations 
would  have  to  contend  man  to  man,  and  we  were 
upwards  of  forty  millions  against  fifteen.  This 
was  the  favourite  position  on  which  he  uniformly 
dwelt.  Such  was  one  of  his  grand  ideas,  his  gi- 
gantic conceptions. 

Napoleon  has  been  the  founder  of  so  many 
establishments,  that  his  works  and  monuments  are 
injurious  to  each  other  by  their  number,  variety, 
and  importance.  It  was  my  earnest  wish  to  have 
given  a  full  relation  of  his  works,  which  were 
executed  at  Cherbourg,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
he  had  projected.  A  person  precisely  of  the  pro* 
fession,  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  subject, 
and  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  has  promised 
me  a  description  of  them.  Should  he  keep  his 
word,  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  volume. 

Long  Audience  given  to  the  Governor, — Semoie 
Q)nver$ation. 

16th. — About  nine  o'clock,  the  Emperor  took 
an  airing  in  the  calash.  There  was  a  vessel  in 
sight,  at  which  he  looked  through  the  glass.  He 
invited  the  Doctor,  whom  he  found  employed  in  the 
same  way,  to  accompany  him.  On  our  return,  we 
breakfasted  under  the  trees.  He  conversed  at  great 
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lengdi  with  the  Doctor  respecting  the  Governor's 
conduct  to  us,  his  endless  vexations,  &c.  ftc. 

About  two  o'clock,  a  message  was  brought  t6 
the  Emperor  to  ascertain,  whether  he  was  willing 
to  receive  the  Governor.  He  gave  him  an  audi- 
ence that  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  ran  over, 
without  idling  into  a  passion,  he  said,  all  the  ob- 
jects under  discussion.  He  recapitulated  all  our 
grievances ;  enumerated  all  his  wrongs ;  addressed 
himself,  he  observed,  by  turns  to  his  understand- 
mg,  his  imagination,  his  feelings,  and  his  heart.  He 
put  it  in  his  power  to  repair  all  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  to  recommence  upon  a  plan  altogether 
new,  but  in  vain,  for  that  man,  he  declared,  was 
without  fibres ;  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
him. 

This  Governor,  said  the  Emperor,  had  assured 
him,  that  when  the  detention  of  M.  de  Montho- 
lon's  servant  took  place,  he  did  not  know  he  was 
in  our  service,  and  he  added,  that  he  had  not  read 
Madame  Bertrand's  sealed  letter.  The  £mperor 
observed  to  him,  that  his  letter  to  Count  Berthing 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  our  manners  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  prepossessions ;  that  if  he, 
the  Emperor,  were  but  a  simple  general  and  pri- 
vate individual,  and  had  received  such  a  letter 
from  him,  the  Governor,  he  would  have  called 
him  out ;  that  a  man  so  well  known  and  respected 
in  Europe,  as  the  Chrand  Marshal,  was  not  to  be 
insulted,  under  the  penalty  of  social  reprobation; 

Vol.  in.  r»i  r.  c 


that  he  did  not  take  a  correct  riew  of  his  situa* 
tion  with  regard  to  us ;  that  all  his  actions  here 
came  within  the  province  of  history^  and  that 
.even  the  conversation  which  passed  at  that  mo* 
ment  belonged  to  history ;  that  he  injured  every 
day  by  his  conduct^  his  own  government  and  his 
own  nation,  and  that  in  time  he  might  fieel  the 
consequences  of  it;  that  his  government  would 
-diisclaim  his  conduct  in  the  end,  and  that  a  stain 
would  attach  itself  to  his.  name,  which  would  dis«* 
grace  his  children.  '^  Will  you  allow  mcp"  said 
the  Emperor,  *'  to  tell  you  what  we  think  of  you? 
''  We  think  you  capable  of  every  thing;  jfCif  of 
^'  everji  thing;  and  while  you  retain  your  hatred^ 
^'  we  shall  retain  our  opinion.  I  shall  still  wait 
"  for  some  time,  because  I  like  to  act  upon  cer- 
''  tainties ;  and  Ishall  then  have  to  complam,  not 
**  that  the  worst  proceedii^  of  ministers  was  to 
'*  send  me  to  St.  Helena,  but  that  they  gave  you 
^'  the  command  of  it.  You  are  a  greater  calamity 
/'  to  us  than  all  the  wretchedness  of  this  horrible 
''rock.'' 

The  Governor's  answer  to  all  this  was^  that  he 
was  about  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  to  his 
government;  that  he  learned  at  least  something 
from  the  Emperor,  but  that  he  received  only  pro* 
Yoking  treatment  from  us^  and  that  we  made  mat* 
ters  worse* 

With  respect  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
powers,  whom  the  Governor  wished  to  present  the 
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•Emperor  r^«cted  tbem  in  their  ppUUcal  evj^itj^ 
but  awHr«d  the  Govsmor,  tbut  b«  would  rpMil^r 
receive  them  a9  privftte  ipdiyidualB ;  tbftt  he  M 
BO  dislike  to  any  one  of  them,  not  evep  to  the 
French  commissioner,  M.  de  Montchenq,  iKrho 
might  be  a  very  worthy  m»o,  who  had  been  his 
subject  ten  years,  and  having  beea  an  ami* 
gnmt,  waa  probably  indebted  to  him,  the  Smpe^ 
n>r,  for.  the  happiness  of  returning  tp  France » 
that,  besides,  after  all,  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  that 
that  title  was  indelible  in  his  eye«,  that  ^ere  wa» 
no  opinion  which  could  destroy  it  in  his  estimat 
tion.  Sec,  &c» 

With  regard  to  the  new  buildings  at  Longwood 
which  were  the  great  object  of  the  Goyerpor'* 
visit,  the  Bmperor  replied  to  his  communication 
on  that  topic,  that  he  did  not  wish  for  them ;  that 
he  preferred  his  present  inconvenient  residenea 
to  a  better  one  situated  at  a  great  distance,  and  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  the  trpu*- 
ble  of  moving;  that  the  buildings  which  he  had 
just  mentioned  to  him  required  years  to  be  com* 
pleted,  and  that  before  that  time,  either  we  should 
not  be  worth  the  cost  incurred  for  us,  or  pi^vi* 
dence  would  have  delivered  him  from  us,  &c*  &6u 

(h  the  beautiful  JTomm  qf  ftaly. — Madame  Grateit^ 
MadiAne  V»  .  .  .  and  Berthitr. 

17th.-*Tbe  Emperor  sent  for  me  about  two 
oVlock;   he  dressed  himself  and  went  out  m 
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the  calash.  Madame  de  Montholon  was  one  of 
the  party. '  It  was  her  first  appearance  since  her 
accouchement.  The  conversation  turned  parti* 
cuiarly  on  the  Italian  ladies,  their  character  and 
beauty. 

Hie  young  General,  who  effected  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  excited  in  that  country,  from  the  first 
moment,  every  feeling  of  enthusiasm  hnd  ambi- 
tion. The  Empetor  was  delighted  in  acknow- 
ledging and  telling  it.  Above  all,  there  was  not 
a  beauty,  who  did  not  aspire  to  please  and  touch 
his  heart,  but  in  vain.  His  mind,  he  said,  was 
too  strong  to  be  caught  in  the  snare ;  the  preci- 
pice, concealed  under  the  flowers,  was  present  to 
his  view.  His  situation  was  singularly  delicate ; 
he  had  the  command  of  veteran  generals ;  the  task 
he  had  to  execute,  he  observed,  was  immense,  all 
his  motions  were  watched  by  jealous  eyes ;  his 
circumspection  was  extreme.  His  fortune  con- 
sisted in  his  prudence ;  he  might  have  forgotten 
himself  for  a  single  hour,  and  how  many  of  his 
victories,  said  he,  had  been  connected  with  a 
point  of  no  superior  importance ! 

Several  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  his  co- 
ronation at  Milan,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
Grassini,  the  celebrated  singer.  Circumstances 
were  then  more  auspicious.  He  desired  to  see 
her,  and  immediately  after  her  introduction,  she 
put  him  in  mind,  that  she  had  made,  her  d^but 
precisely  during  the  early  achievements  of  the 
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General  of  the  anny  of  Italy.  ''  I  was  then^*^ 
said  she,  ''  in  the  fiili  lustre  of  my  beauty  and 
"  my  talent.  My  perfoimance  in  the  Virgins  of 
"  the  Sun  was  the  topic  of  universal  conversation. 
**  I  fiELscinated  every  eye  and  inflamed  every  heart. 
"  The  young  General  alone  was  insensible  to  my 
**  charms,  and  yet  he  was  the  only  object  of  my 
"  wishes !  What  caprice,  what  singularity !  When 
"  I  possessed  some  value,  when  all  Italy  was  at 
*'  my  feet,  and  I  heroically  disdained  its  admira* 
*'  tion  for  a  single  glance  from  you ;  I  was  un- 
''  able  to  obtain  it,  and  now,  how  strange  an 
"  alteration,  you  condescend  to  notice  me — now, 
"  when  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble  and  am  no 
"  longer  worthy  of  you  I  '* 

The  celebrated  Madame  V was  also 

among  the  crowd  of  Armidas;  but  tired  with 
losing  her  time,  she  lowered  her  pretensions  to, 
Berthier,  who,  from  the  first  instant,  lived  but  for 
her.  The  Commander-in-Chief  made  him  a  pre^. 
sent  one  day  of  a  magnificent  diamond  worth 
more  than  100,000  francs.  **  IJere,'"  said  he, . 
*'  take  that ;  we  often  play  high,  lay  it  up  against, 
"a  rainy  day." — Four-and-t\venty  hours  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  Madame  Buonaparte  came 
to  tell  her  husband  of  a  diamond  which  was  the 
subject  of  her  admiration.  It  was  the  present  that 
was  to  have  been  laid  up  against  a  rainy  day,  which 
bad  already  found  its  way  from  Berthier^s  hwd 
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to  Madaiiie  Y. . . ;  /ft  head.  He  has  since,  in  all 
the  circumstatices  of  his  life»  been  uniformly  go* 
teriied  by  her. 

The  Emperor,  having  gradnally  heaped  riches 
and  honours  upon  fierthier,  pressed  him  often  to 
marry,  but  he  tts  eonstantly  refused,  declaring, 

that  Madame  V could  Itlone  make  him 

happy.    The  son,  however,  of  Madame  V 

having  got  acquainted  with  a  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
^ho  had  come  to  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  husband,  through  the  Emperor's  favour, 
Madkme  V. . . , . ;  thought  she  was  doing  won- 
ders and  advancing  her  son*s  fortune  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  lover,  and,  with  this  impression,  she 
prevailed  upon  Berthier  to  espouse  tlie  Bavarian 
princess.  But,  said  the  Emperor,  there  is  no 
project,  however  excellent,  which  does  not  be- 
come the  sport  of  fortune ;  for  scarcely  was  the 

marriage  concluded,  when  Madame  V ^a 

husband  died  and  left  his  wife  at  liberty.  That 
event  proved  to  her  and  to  Berthier  the  source 
of  real  despair;  they  Were  inconsolable.  Ber- 
thier came  with  tears  in  his  'eyes  to  communicate 
his  wretched  fate  to  the  Emperor,  who  laughed 
ift  his  misfortune.  To  what  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  was  he  reduced ;  with  a  little 

more  constancy,  Madame  V might  have 

been  his  wife!  &c.  &c. 
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Emfem'B  tnfaifiofi  f •  wmrjf  a  Rmidi  Womatu 

ISth. — ^About  four  o'clock,  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  Emperor,  who  was  in  a  very  weak  state.  He 
had  by  an  absence  of  mind  remained  three  hours 
in  a  very  hot  bath  and  burnt  his  right  thigh 
with  the  boiling  water.  He  had  read  two  vo- 
Ipmes  in  the  bath.  He  shaved,  but  would  not 
dress  himself. 

'  At  half-past  seven,  the  Emperor  ordered  two 
covers  to  be  laid  in  his  cabinet^  and  was  very 
much  out  of  temper,  because  his  papers  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  using  the  table  on  which 
they  lay.  They  were  replaced  by  his  direction, 
and  the  covers  laid  upon  another  small  table. 

We  conversed  for  a  long  time;  he  brought  me 
back  to  topics,  which  often  suggested  themselves 
to  him  when  we  were  together,  and  upon  which 
I  must  endeavour  not  to  be  guilty  of  repetitions, 
the  more  so,  as  they  possess  attractions,  which  to 
me  are  pecbliarly  interesting.  We  talked  a  great 
deal  about  our  youthful  years  and  the^time  we 
passed  at  the  military  school.  This  subject  led 
him  again  to  notice  the  new  schools  he  had  esta- 
blished  at  Saint  Cyr  and  at  Saint  Germain,  and 
he  finally  recurried  to  the  emigrants  and  those  he 
called  no$  tncrouth.  He  became  gay  and  lively 
in  consequence  of  some  anecdotes  of  the  Fau- 
Sourg   Saint  Germain,   respecting  his  person. 
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which  I  related,  and  as  the  slightest  things  grew 
into  importance,  the  moment  he  touched  upon 
th^m,'  he  said—*'  I  see  plainly  that  my  plan  with 
'  respect  to  your  Faubourg  Saint  (rermain  was 
'  ill  managed.  I  did  too  much  or  too  little.  I 
'  did  enough  to  dissatisfy  the  opposite  party, 
'  and  not  enough  to  connect  the  other  with  me 
'  altogether.  Although  some  of  them  were  fond 
'  of  money,  the  multitude  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  rattles  and  sound,  with  which  I 

*  could  have  crammed  them,  without  any  injury, 
'  in  the  main,  to  our  new  principles.  My  dear 
'  Las  Cases,  I  did  too  much  and  not  enough,  and 
'  yet  I  was  earnestly  occupied  with  the  business. 

*  Unfortunately,  I  was  the  only  one  seriously  en- 
'  gaged  in  the  undertaking.  All  who  were  about 
'  me  thwarted,  instead  of  promoting  it,  and  yet 
'  there  were  but  two  grand  measures  to  be  taken 
'  with  regard  to  you ; — ^that  of  annihilating,  or 

*  that  of  melting  you  down  in  the  great  mass  of 
'  society.  The  former  could  not  enter  my  head, 
'  and  the  latter  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  I  did 

*  not  consider  it  beyond  my  strength.  And,  in 
'  fact,  although  I  had  no  support,  and  was  even 
'  counteracted  in  my  views,  I  nearly  realized 
'  them  at  length.     Had  I  remained,  the  thing 

*  would  have  been  accomplished.  This  will  ap^ 
'  pear  astonishing  to  him,  who  knows  how  to 
'  appreciate  the  heart  of  nian  and  the  state  of 
'  society.    I  do  not  think  that  history  can  fur- 
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"  niBh  any  case  of  a  similar  kind,  or  that  so  un-. 

"  portant  a  result,  obtained  in  so  short  a  spacft 

''  of  time,  can  be  found.    I  should  have  carried 

''  that  fusion  into  effect,  and  cemented  that  unioA 

*•  by  every  sacrifice ;  it  would  have  rendered  n%^ 

**  invincible.    The  opposite  conduct  has  ruined 

*'  ust  and  may  for  a  long  time  protract  the  mis- 

"  fortunes,  perhaps  the  last  gasps,  of  unhappy 

**  France.    I  once  more  repeat,  that  I  did  toQ 

**  much  or  too  little.    I  ought  to  have  attached 

"  the  emigrants  to  me  upon  their  return ;  I  might 

''  have  easily  become  an  object  of  adoration  with 

''  the  aristocracy.    An  establishment  of  that  na- 

**  ture  was  necessary  for  me.    It  is  the  real,  the 

'•  only  support  of  monarchy — ^its  guide — its  lever 

" — its  point  of.  resistance.      Without  it,   the 

"  state  is  but  a  vessel  without  a  rudder,  a  real, 

''  balloon  in  the  air.     But,  the  essence  of  aristo- 

"craey,  its  talismanic  charm,  consists  in  anti- 

**  quity,  in  age ;  and  these  were  the  only  things 

^*  I  could  not  create.    The  intermediate  means 

''  were  wanting.  M.  de  Breteuil,  who  had  insinu* 

''  ated  himself  into  my  favour,  encouraged  me. 

"On  the  contrary,  M.  de  T ,  who  cer- 

"  tainly  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  emigrants^ 
"  discouraged  me  by  every  possible  means.  Rear 
"  sonable  democracy  contents  itself  with  bus- 
"  banding  equality  for  all,  as  a  fair  ground  of  pre- 
''  tension  and  possession.  The  real  line  of  conduc^t 
'^  would  have  been  to  employ  the  remains  of  aris* 
"  tocracy,  together  with  the  forms  and  design  of 
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*' defAoci^cy.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to 
\*  collect  the  ancient  names,  those  celebrated  in 
^^  our  history.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  giving 
'*  an  instantaneous  air  of  old  age  to  the  most  mo- 
''  dern  institutions. 

''  I  entertained,  upon  that  subject,  ideas  which 
'^  were  altogether  peculiar  to  myself.  Had  any 
'<  difficulties  been  started  by  Austria  and  Russia, 
''  I  would  have  married  a  French  woman,  I  would 
'*  have  selected  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
*'  of  the  monarchy.  That  was  even  my  original 
^*  thought,  my  real  inclination.  My  ministers 
"  were  unable  to  prevent  me,  but  by  their  eam^ 
^*  est  appeals  to  political  views.  Had  I  been  sur- 
'*  rounded  by  the  Montmorenciesi  the  Nesles, 
V  and  the  Clissons^  I  should,  by  adopting  thehr 
**  daughters,  have  united  them  with  foreign  sove* 
**  reigns.  My  pride  and  my  delight  would  have 
*'  been  to  extend  these  noble  French  stocks,  had 
"  they  taken  part  with,  or  given  themselves  up  to 
*'  us  altogether.  They  and  those  belonging  to 
*'  me  thought,  that  I  was  influenced  by  prejudice 
^'  alone,  when  I  was  acting  in  conformity  with 
''  the  most  profound  combinations.  Be  that  as 
*'  it  will,  your  friends  have  lost  more  in  me  than 

*'  they  are  aware  of! They  are  destitute 

'*  of  soul,  of  tlie  feeling  of  true  glory.  By  what 
*'  unhappy  propensity  have  they  preferred  wal- 
^*  lowing  in  the  mire  of  the  allies  to  the  noble  task 
*'  of  following  me  to  the  top  of  mount  Simplon. 
^^  and  commanding,  from  its  sumipit»  the  respect 
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^'  and  admiration  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Sense- 
**  leM  men! — I  had,  however^''  he  continued,  "  a 
'*  project  in  my  port-»folio;  time  alone  was  want* 
''  ing  to  mature  it,  which  would  have  Irallied 
**  round  me  a  great  number  of  that  description  of 
"  persons,  and  which,  after  all,  would  have  been 
'^  but  just.  It  was,  that  every  descendant  of  an* 
*'  cient  marshals,  or  ministers.  &c.  &c«  should  b^ 
**  considered  at  all  times  capable  of  getting  him* 
''  self  declared  a  duke,  by  presenting  the  requi- 
"  site  endowment.  All  the  sons  of  generals  and 
'*  governors  of  provinces  were,  upon  the  same 
'^  principle,  to  be  qualified  to  assume  the  title  of 
**  county  and  so  on  in  gradation.  This  would 
*'  have  advahced  some,  raised  the  hopes  of  others, 
"  excited  Uie  emulation  of  all,  and  hurt  the  pride 
**  of  none ;  grand,  but  altogether  harmless  rattles, 
^'  and  belonging,  brides,  to  my  system  and  my 
**  combinations. 

''  Old  and  corrupt  are  not  governed  like  ancient 
'*  and  virtuous  nations.  For  one  individual,  at 
"  present,  who  would  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
**  public  good,  there  are  thousands  and  millions 
*'  who  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  their  own 
**  interests,  enjoyments,  and  vanity.  To  pretend, 
''  therefore,  to  regenerate  a^  people  in  an  instant, 
*'  or  as  if  one  were  travelling  post,  would  be  an 
''  act  of  madness.  The  genius  of  the  workman 
**  ought  to  consist  in  knowing  how  to  employ  the 
*'  mat^als  he  hf^s  at  hand,  and  that  is  one  of  the. 
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••  causes  of  the  resumption  of  all  the  monarchical 
'^  forms,  of  the  re-establishment  of  titles,  of 
"  classes,  and  of  the  insignia  of  orders.  The 
''  secret  of  the  legislator  should  consist  in  know- 
"  ing  how  to  derive  advantage  even  from  the  ca- 
•*  price  and  irregularities  of  those  whom  he  pre- 
''  tends  to  rule ;  and  after  every  consideration,  all 
•'  these  gewgaws  were  attended  with  few  incon- 
'^  veniencies  and  not  destitute  of  some  benefit. 
*•  At  the  point  of  civilization,  to  which  we  have 
^'  now  attained,  they  are  calculated  to  attract  the 
''  respect  of  the  multitude,  provided  always,  that 
"  the  person  decorated  with  them,  preserves  re- 
*'  spect  for  himself.  They  may  satisfy  the  vanity 
''  of  the  weak,  without  scaring,  in  the  slightest 
•*  degree,  strong  and  powerful  minds,*'  &c.  &c. — 
It  was  very  late,  and  the  Emperor  said,  at  part- 
ing, "  there  is  another  pleasant  evening  spent.** 

N.  B.  How  many  conversations  of  this  kind 
have  I  not  lost  from  the  want  of  elucidation,  since 
I  first  noted  them  down  \  For  there  was  not  one, 
however  different  the  subject,  that  was  not  occa- 
sionally characterized  by  very,  extraordinary  ex* 
pressions  and  sallies.  The  reader  will,  perhaps, 
be  gratified  with  my  narrative ;  for  myself,  I  feel, 
I  think  only  of  what  I  have  lost !  When  I  made  a 
careless  entry  of  some  lines  in  my  journal,  my 
mind  was  full  of  the  entire  object,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  design,  was  to  be  explained  and  dis- 
played a  short  time  afterwards,  and,  besides,  I 
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was  close  to*  the  source,  from  which  I  expected 
fresh  supplies  the  following  day.  At  present, 
erery  thing  is  obliterated  by  tune»  vexation,  and 
affliction ;  a  single  day  does  not,  however,  pass 
by,  in  which  some  scattered  fragments,  some 
ideas,  some  sentences,  some  isolated  expressi<His, 
do  not  recur  to  my  memory ;  but  where  are  they 
to  be  placed  ?  How  are  they  to  be  suitably  intro* 
duced  t  That  is  a  difficulty  which,  however  easy 
and  agreeable  in  appearance,  is  beyond  my  faciil* 
ties,  and  to  which  my  state  of  health  is  inade« 
quate.  -    -     i 

Our  JEitabUihmeni  onJire.-^EtiqHeiteat  Longu:oqd.    • 

19th. — ^The  chimney  of  the  saloon  took  fire  iii 
the  night,  but  the  flames  did  not  break  out  until 
day-light.  Two  hours  sooner,  and  the  building 
would  have  been  a  heap  of  ashes. 

The  Emperor  took  a  walk;  he  was  attended 
by  several  of  us,  and  we  went  round  the  park  on 
foot. 

One  of  his  shoe>-buckles  fell  out,  and  we  all 
eagerly  strove  to  put  it  in  again ;  he,  who  suc- 
ceeded, considered  himself  the  most  fortunate. 
The  Emperor,  who  would  not  have  allowed  us  to 
behave  so  at  the  Tuileries,  seemed  here  to  feel  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  at  our  cpnduct;  he  let  us  do 
as  we  liked,  and  we  were  thankful  to  him  for  in- 
dulging us  in  an  action,  that  did  honour  to  us,  in 
oar  own  opinion. 


Tint  iMds  me  to  obMnre,  tbat  I  btve  not  y«t 
KpokeD  of  our  cuftomary  maniiiers  near  his  par* 
son»  and  I  am  more  peculiarly  induced  to  notice 
them,  because  we  have  received  several  London 
newspapers,  which  circulate,  in  this  respect,  a 
^usand  idle  stories,  and  assert,  that  the  impe* 
rial  etiquette  was  as  strictly  maintained  at  Long* 
wood  as  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  Bmperor  behaved  to  us  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, and  with  a  paternal  familiarity,  We  were, 
o^  our  part,  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  of 
courtiers.  We  uniformly  endeavoured  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes;  we  carefully  watched  all  his 
wants,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  make  a  sign 
with  bis  hand,  before  we  were  in  motion. 

None  of  us  entered  his  apartment  without  being 
sent  for,  and  if  any  thing  of  importance  was  to 
be  communicated  to  him,  he  was  previously  made 
acquainted  with  it.  If  he  walked  separately  with 
any  of  us,  no  other  presumed  to  intrude.  In  the 
l>egining,  we  constantly  remained  uncovered  near 
his  person,  which  appeared  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  ordered  to  put  on  their  hats, 
after  the  first  salute.  This  x^ontrast  appeared  so 
ridiculous  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  commanded 
U9,  once  for  all,  to  behave  like  them.  Nobody, 
e^icept  the  two  ladies,  took  a  seat  in  his  presence* 
unless  desired  to  do  so.  He  was  never  spoken 
to  but  at  his  own  peculiar  instance,  and  when  the 
conversation  became  general|  which  was,  always 


and  in  all  caaes,  under  hia  control  and  guidaxice. 
Such  was  the  etiquette  of  Longwood,  which  en- 
tirely was,  as  it  must  be  evident,  that  of  our  re- 
collections and  feelings. 

On  our  return  the  Emperor  received  and  ques* 
tioned,  for  a  long  time,  the  master  of  the  New- 
castle^ 

In  consequence  of  the  fire  in  the  saloon  and 
the  laying  down  of  a  billiard  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  we  aidjourned  to  the  topographical  cabinet. 
After  dinner,  there  being  no  other  apartment  to 
retire  to,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  a  long  time 
at  table.  That  circumstance  seemed,  however, 
to  give  an  additional  interest  to  the  conversation; 
We  became  more  acquainted,  more  united  with 
each  other ;  we  gave  a  greater  scope  to  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  evening  passed  off  more  rapidly. 

Ettabluhmenti  far  MenikUy  in  Firittice^ — Tfapohm*$  pro^ 
jecU  an  Illyria.'-^HasfiltaU.-^Tke  FimndUtig^^PrifOHiri 
rf  SMe^r^UeoM  af  the  Empiror. 

aoth. — ^The  Emperor  sent  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing;  I  found  him  reading  an  English  work  04  the 
poor's  rate,  the  immense  sums  raised,  and  the 
wmt  number  of  individuals  maintained  at  th^  ex* 
prase  of  their  parishes;  the  account  embraced 
miUkms  of  men  and. hundreds  of  miilipna  of 
money.* 

5  8et  ihs  ApH  psrti  mtib  fie*  d8l« 
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The  Emperor  was  appreheosive  that  he  had  not 
read  the  work  correctly,  or  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  sense.  The  thing,  he  said,  seemed  altogether 
impossible.  He  could  not  conceive  by  what  vices 
and  defects  so  many  poor  could  be  found  in  a 
country  so  opulent,  so  industrious,  and  so  abun- 
dant in  resources  for  labour  as  England.  He  was 
still  less  capable  of  comprehending,  by  whatpro« 
digy,  the  proprietors,  overloaded  with  a  horrible 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  taxation,  were  also 
enabled  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  such  a  multi- 
tude. "  But  we  have  nothing,''  he  observed, 
^'  in  France  to  be  compared  to  it  in  the  propor- 
'*  tion  of  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  degree. 
"  Have  you  not  told  me,  that  I  sent  you  into  the 
"  departments  on  a  particular  mission  with  re- 
**  gard  to  mendicity  ?  Let  us  see,  what  is  the 
"  number  of  our  beggars  ?  What  did  they  cost  ? 
**  How  many  poor-houses  did  I  establish  ?  What 
"  was  the  number  they  held  ?  What  effect  had 
•'  they  in  removing  mendicity  ?  " 

To  this  crowd  of  questions  I  was  compelled  to 
answer,  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  had 
since  elapsed,  that  my  mind  had  been  occupied 
Mrith  several  other  objects,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  enter  into  correct  statements  from 
mere  recollection ;  but  that  I  had  the  official  re- 
port itself  among  the  few  papers  I  had  preserved, 
and  that  the  first  time  he  might  be  pleased  to 
send  for  me,  I  should  be  enabled  to  satisfy  him. 
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"  But/'  said  he,  "  go  instantly  and  look  for  it, 
"  things  are  not  profitable  unless  seasonably  ap- 
"  plied,  and  I  shall  soon  run  it  over  with  mi/ 
**  thunJ}^  as  Abb6  de  Pradt  ingeniously  said;  al- 
"  though,  to  deal  candidly  with  you,  I  am  not 
"  at  present  over  desirous  lo  give  up  my  atten- 
*'  tion  to  such  objects ;  they  put  me  in  mind'  of 
"  mustard  after  dinner." 

In  two  minutes  the  report  was  in  his  hand. 
"  Well ! "  said  the  Emperor  to  me,  also,  in  a  v6ry 
few  minutes,  for  it  might  be  really  said  that  he 
had  not  turned  over  the  leaves ;  "  well,  this,  in 
"  fact,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  England: 
"  Our  organization,  however,  had  failed ;  1  sus- 
''  pected  as  much,  aiid  it  was  on  that  account  I 
"  intrusted  you  with  the  mission.  Your  report 
"  would  have  been  in  perfect  conformity  with  my 
"  views.  You  took  up  the  consideration  ingenu* 
"  ously  and  like  an  honest  man,  without  the  fear 
"  of  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  minister,  by 
''  depriving  him  of  a  great  many  appointments. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  a  great  number  of  your 
"  details.  Why  did  you  not  come  and  converse 
"  with  me  about  them  yourself?  You  would  have 
"  satisfied  me,  and  I  should  have  known  how  to 
"  value  your  services." — ''  Sire,  as  things  were 
''then  situated,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
"  for  me ;  we  were  then  involved  in  the  confusion 
"  and  embarrassment  caused  by  our  misfortunes." 
*'— Your  observation  is  perfectly  coiTect;.you 

Vol.  III.  Fart  V.  p 
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**  establish  an  unquestionable  position.  The  fitet 
*'  is,  that  in  the  flourishing  state  to  which  I  had 
**  raised  the  empire,  no  hands  could  any  where 
^*  be  found  destitute  of  employment.  It  was 
**  laziness  and  vice  alone  that  could  produce 
*\  mendicants. 

''You  think  that  their  complete  annihilation 
«'  was  possible ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  of  the 
''  same  opinion. 

"  Your  levy,  in  mass,  of  a  vast  and  single  prison 
''in  each  department,  was  equally  adapted  to  the 
"  tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  well-being  of 
*^  those  confined  in  it ;— ^your  idea  of  construct- 
"  ing  monuments  to  last  for  centuries  would  have 
''  attracted  my  attention.  Tliat  gigantic  under- 
**  taking,  its  utility,  its  importance,  the  perma- 
''  nence  of  its  results,  all  these  points  belonged  to 
^'  my  system. 

"  With  respect  to  your  university  for  the  peo- 
"  pie,  I  am  very  apprehensive,  that  it  would  have 
"  been  but  a  beautiful  chimera  of  philanthropy, 
^'  worthy  of  the  unsophisticated  Abb^  de  Saint 
'<  Pierre.  There  is,  however,  some  merit  in  the 
<'  aggregate  of  those  conceptions ;  but  an  energy 
"  of  character,  and  an  unbending  perseverance, 
<^  for  which  we  are  not  generally  distinguished, 
<'  would  be  requisite  to  produce  any  good  result. 

''  As  for  the  rest,*  I  every  day  collect  ideas 
"  from  you  in  this  place,  of  which  I  did  not  ima- 

ine  you  capable;  but  it  was  not  at  all  my 
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"  fault.  You  were  near  me;  why  did  you  not 
"  open  your  mind  to  me?  I  did  not  possess  the 
"  gift  of  divination.  Had  you  been  minister, 
''  those  ideas,  however  fantastical  they  might  at 
''  first  have  appeared  to  me,  would  not  have  been 
''  the  less  attended  to,  because,  there  is»  in  my 
"  opinion,  no  conception  altogether  unsusceptible 
''  of  some  positive  good,  and  a  wrong  notion, 
**  when  properly  controlled  and  regulated,  often 
"  leads  to  a  right  conclusion.  I  should  have, 
''  handed  you  over  to  commissioners,  who  would 
"  have  analyzed  your  plans;  you  would  havede- 
"  fended  them  by  your  arguments,  and  after  a 
"  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  alone 
''  should  have  finally  decided  according  to  my 
'*  own  judgment.  Such  was  my  way  of  acting 
'*  and  my  intention.  I  gave  an  impulse  to  in- 
"  dustry ;  I  put  it  into  a  state  of  complete  acti- 
^  vity  throughout  Europe ;  I  was  desirous  ^of 
'*  doing  as  much  for  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind^ 
"  but  time  was  not  allowed  me.  I  could  not 
**  bring  my  plans  to  maturity  in  full  gallop ;  and^ 
*'  unfortunately^  I  but  too  often  wasted  them 
"  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  consigned  them 
'*  to  unproductive  hands. 

**  What  were  the  other  missions  with  which  I 
"  entrusted  to  you?** — "  One  in  Holland,  another 
" in  lUyria.** — '*  Have  you  got  the  reports?" — 
"  Yes,  Sire.' — "  Go  for  them.*'  But  I  had  not 
got  to  the  door,  when  he  said,  *'  Never  miad^ 

d2 
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^'  come  back,  spare  me  the  trouble  of  reading 
**  such  matters! — ^They  are  henceforth,  in  reality, 
**  altogether  useless.'* — ^What  discoveries  did  not 
these  words  enable  me  to  make  1  * 

The  Emperor  resumed  the  subject  of  lUyria. — 
**  In  obtaining  possession  of  lUyria,  it  was  never 
**  my  intention  to  retain  it;  I  never  entertained 
*'  the  idea  of  destroying  Austria.  Her  existence, 
'*  was,  on  the  contrary,  indispensably  requisite 
**  for  the  execution  of  my  plans.  But  Illyria  was, 
"  in  our  hands,  a  van-guard  to  the  heart  of  Au- 
"  stria,  calculated  to  keep  a  check  upon  her;  a 
"  sentinel  at  the  gates  of  Vie'nna  to  keep  her 
'*  steady  to  our  interests.  Besides,  I  was  desir- 
"  ous  of  introducing  and  establishing  in  that 
**  country  our  doctrines,  our  system  of  govem- 
''  ment,  and  our  codes.  It  was  an  additional 
"  step  to  the  regeneration  of  Europe.  I  had 
"  merely  taken  it  as  a  pledge,  and  intended,  at  a 
'.'  later  period,  to  exchange  it  for  Gallicia,  at  the 
'*  restoration  of  Poland,  which  I  hurried  on 
**  against  my  own  opinion.  I*  had,  however, 
**  more  than  one  project  with  regard  to  Illyria; 
**  for  I  frequently  fluctuated  in  my  designs,  and 

*  However  short  the  report  on  mendicity  may  be— -however 
necessary  for  more  distinctly  understanding  Uie  £mperor*s  ob- 
servations, and  although  not  destitute  of  interest  for  those  who, 
are  fond  of  the  study  of  philanthropic  economy,  1  have  declined 
the  insertion  of  it  here,  out  of  deference  to  the  greater  number 
of  my  readers. 
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"  had  few  ideas  that  were  fixed  on  solid  grounds.* 
"  This  arose  ratiier  from  adapting  myself  to  cir- 
"  cumstances  than  from  giving  an  impulse  and  . 
"  direction  to  them,  and  I  was  every  instant  com- 
"  pelled  to  shift  about.    The  consequence  was, 
"  th|it,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  I  catne  to 
"  no  absolute  decision,  and  was  occupied  merely 
"  with,  projects.     My  predominant  idea,   how- 
"  ever,  particularly  after  my  marriage,  was  to 
"  give  it  up  to  Austria  as  an  indemnity  for  Gal- 
**  licia,  on  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  with 
'*  all  its  consequences,  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
"  pendent  kingdom.      Not  that  I   cared  upon 
"  whose  head,  whether  on  that  of  a  friend,  an 
"  enemy,  or  an  ally,  the  cro\vn  was  placed,  pro- 
"  vided  the  thing  was  effected.    The  results  were 
"  indifferent  to  me.     I  have,  my  dear  Las  Cases, 
"  formed  vast  and  numerous  projects,  all  unques- 
"  tionably  for  the  advancement  of  reason  and  the 
"  welfare  of  the  human  race.     Iwas  dreaded  as 
"  a  thunderbolt ;  I  was  charged  with  having  a 
V  hand  of  iron ;  but  the  moment  that  hand  had 
**  struck  the  last  blow,  every  thing  would  have 
"  been  softened  down  for  the  happiness  of  all. 
*'  How  many  millions  would  have  poured  their 
"  benedictions  on  me,  both  then  and  in  future 
"  times !  But  how  numerous,  it  must  be  confess- 
"  ed,  the  fatal  misfortunes  which  were  accumu- 
**  lated  arid  combined  to  effect  my  overthrow, 
**^t  the  end  of  my  career!  My  unhappy  mar- 
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*'  liage ;  the  perfidies  which  resulted  from  it ;  that 
**  Yillaitious  affair  of  Spain,  from  which  I  could 
^^  not  disengage  myself;  that  fatal  war  with  Rus- 
"  sia,  which  occurred  through  a  misunderstand- 
*'  ing;  that  horrible  rigour  of  the  elements,  which 

«•  devoured  a  whole  army; and  then,  the 

*'  whole  universe  against  me !  •  • . .  Is  it  not  won- 
^'  derful,  that  I  was  still  able  to  make  so  long  a 
<<  resistance,  and  that  I  was  more  than  once  on 
« the  point  of  surmounting  every  danger  and 
''  emerging  from  that  chaos  more  powerful  than 

•'  ever  ? O !  destiny  of  man ! — ^What  is  hu- 

''man  wisdom,  human  foresight!" — And  then 
abruptly  adverting  to  my  report,  he  said,  "  I 
**  observed,  that  you  travelled  over  a  great  num- 
''  ber  of  departments.  Did  your  mission  last 
"long?  Was  your  journey  agreeable?  Was  it 
"  of  real  benefit  to  you  ?  Did  you  collect  much 
"  information?  Were  you  enabled  to  form  a  cor- 
''  rect  judgment  on  the  state  of  the  country,  on 
"  that  of  public  opinion?  &c.  &c. 

*•  I  now  recollect,  that  I  selected  you  precisely, 
"  because  you  had  just  returned  from  your  mis- 
"  sion  to  Illyria,  and  I  found  in  your  report  seve- 
"  ral  things,  which  made  a  strong  impression 
**  upon  me;  for  it  is  surprising,  how  many  circum- 
"  stances  at  present  are  every  day  brought  back 
**  to  my  memory,  which,  at  the  time,  struck  me 
"  with  respect  for  you,  and  which,  by  asingular  fa- 
•*  talit^*,  were  immediately  afterwards  completely 
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"  forgotten.  When  any  appbintmeiits  were  about 
'*  to  take  place  to  those  special  and  confidential 
"  missions,  the  decree,  with  blanks  for  the  names, 
**  was  laid  before  me,  and  I  filled  them  up  with 
"  persons  of  my  own  selection — I  must  have 
"  written  your  name  with  my  own  hand.*' 

"  Sire,*'  I  replied,  "  there  never  was,  perhaps, 
••  a  mission  more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  iii 
•*  every  point  of  view.  I  commenced  it  early  in 
"  the  spring,  and  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Tou- 
"  Ion,  and  from  Toulon  to  Antibes,  following  the 
**  line  of  coast  and  occasionally  diverging  into  the 
**  interior.  I  travelled  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
"  leagues,  but  unfortunately  the  time  was  short. 
*•  The  minister,  in  his  instructions,  hud  strictly 
"  limited  the  period  to  three,  or  at  most,  to  four 
*•  months.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  tb  give 
"  an  adequate  description  of  all  the  delight,  en- 
'*  joyments,  and  advantages  which  I  derived  from 
"  the  journey.  I  was  a  member  of  your  council, 
"  an  officer  of  your  household.  L  was  every 
"  where  considered  as  one  of  your  missi  dmmnlci, 
"  and  was  received  with  suitable  respect.  '  The 
"  more  I  behaved  with  discretion,  moderation, 
**  and  simplicity,  visiting  myself  the  high  func- 
**  tionaries,  whose  attendance  I  was  authorized 
"  to  require,  the  more  I  was  treated  with  defer- 
''  ence  and  complaisance.  For  one,  who  shewed 
*^  any  distrust,  or  betrayed  any  symptom  of  ill- 
'^  humour  or  envy ;  for  I  afterwards  learnt  from 
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'^  themselves,  that  my  character^  as  a  nobleman, 
*'  emigrant,  and  chamberlain,  formed  three  cer- 
"  tain  grounds  for  reprobation;  for  one,  I  repeat, 
**  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  jealous  eye,  I  found 

V  many  others  whose  communications  were  alto- 
"  gether  unreserved,  even  upon  objects,  respect- 
' '  ing  which  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  make  an 
'*  inquiry.  They  assured  me,  that  they  took  plea- 
"sure  in  unbosoming  themselves  to  me  with  per- 
**  feet  openness,  that  they  viewed  my  situation, 
*'  i^ear  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  &vourable 
''  medium,  and  considered  me  as  the  confessor 
*'  upon  whom  they  relied  for  transmitting  their 
"  most  secret  thoughts  to  the  Most  High,  &c,  &c. 
**  The  more  I  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
"  they  were  mistaken  with  regard  to  my  sitiia- 
"  tion  and  the  nature  of  my  mission,  the  more 
"  they  were  confirmed  in  the  contrary  opinion. 
''In  so  short  a  period,  what  a  lesson  for  me 
•/  on  mankind!  There  were  none  of  these  high 
"  functionai;^es  who  did  not  differ  from  each  other 
**  with  regard  to  the  views,  means,  and  designs  of 
''all  the  objects  under  consideration;  and  yet 
"  they  were  all  men,  selected  with  care,  of  tried 
"  ability,  and  generally  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
"  of  merit.     Persons  in  private  life,  also,  looked 

V  up  to  me  as  to  a  ray  of  providence,  -and  applied 
"  to  me  either  publicly  or  in  secret.  How  mauy 
"  things  did  I  not  learn  ?  How  numerous  the  de- 
*'  nunciations  and  accusations,  communicated  to 
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'*  me!  What  a  multitude  of  local  abuses,  of  petty 
**  intrigues  disclosed  to  me ! 

''  Altogether  unacquainted  with  affairs,  and 
"  until  then  absolutely  ignorant  of  official  pro- 
"  ceedings,  I  made  use  of  that  peculiar  opportu- 
"  nity  to  obtain  information.  I  did  not  fail  to 
''  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  objects 
"  and  particular  circumstances  of  every  party. 
"  I  was  not  apprehensive  of  shewing  my  igno- 
"  ranee  to  the  first  who  presented  themselves, 
"  for  I  was  thus  enabled  to  qualify  myself  for  dis- 
"  cussing  business  with  the  others* 

''  It  is  true.  Sire,  that  my  special  mission  was 
"  restricted  to  the  mendicity  establishments  and 
*'  the  houses  of  correction;  but  feeling,  as  I  did, 
'*  all  the  want  of  a  stock  of  knowledge,  fit  to  ren- 
''  der  myself  useful  to  the  council  of  state,  and 
''  taking  advantage  of  my  appointment,  I  con- 
"  nected  with  it,  of  my  own  accord,  the  minute 
"  inspection  of  prisons,  hospitals,  and  beneficent 
''  institutions,  and  I  also  took  a  survey  of  all  our 
''  ports  and  squadrons. 

''  How  magnificent  the  combination  which  thus 
"  presented  itself  to  my  view !  I  every  where  be- 
''  held  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  complete 
''confidence  in  the  government;  every  hand, 
'*  every  faculty,  every  branch  of  industry  was 
/'employed;  the  soil  was  embellished  by  the 
**  flourishing  »tate  of  agriculture,  it  was  the  finest 
"time  of  the  year;  the  roads  were  exceUent; 
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*•  public  works  were  carried  on  almost  in  every 
*'  quarter; — the  canal  of  Aries,  the  noble  bridge 
**  o(  Bordeaux,  the  works  of  Rochefort,  the  ca- 
*•  nals  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  to  Rennes,  to  Saint 
^*  Malo ;  the  foundation  of  Napoleon  town,  in* 
•*  tended  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
•*  Britanny ;  the  magnificent  works  of  Cherbonrg, 
''  those  of  Antwerp,  sluices*  moles,  or  other  im- 
*'  provements  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  channel. 
**  Such  is  the  sketch  of  what  I  saw. 

**  On  another  side,  the  ports  of  Toulon,  Roche- 
**  fort,  L'Orient,  Brest,  Saint  Malo,  Havre,  and 
**  Antwerp,  displayed  an  extraordinary  degffee 
"  of  activity ;  our  roads  were  filled  with  ves- 
'*  tels,  and  the  numbers  increased  daily;  our 
*^  crews  were  training  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
'*  and  our  young  conscripts  were  becoming  good 
*^  seamen,  fit  for  future  service.  I,  who  belonged 
"  to  the  old  naval  establishment,  was  astonished 
*•  at  every  thing  I  saw  on  board,  so  very  great 
•*  were  the  improvements  made  in  the  art,  knd  so 
"  far  did  they  exceed,  in  every  point  of  view,  all 
'*  that  I  had  witnessed. 

"  The  squadrons  belonging  to  the  different 
'*  ports  got  under  sail  every  day,  and  executed 
''  their  regular  manoeuvres  like  the  parades  of 
'^  garrisons,  and  all  this  took  place  within  sight 
'^  Qf  the  English,  who  thought  it  a  ridiculous 
"  ikrce,  without  foreseeing  the  danger  with  which 
**  they  were  threatened ;  for,  never  at  any  period. 
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*'  WW  our  navy  more  fonnidable,  nor  our  ships 
''more  numerous.  We  already  had  upwards 
**  of  100  afloat  or  on  the  stocks,  and  we  made 
**  daily  additions  to  the  number.  The  officers 
**  were  excellent,  and  animated  with  zeal  and 
"  ardour.  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  forward 
'*  state  of  our  preparations,  before  I  witnessed  it 
"  in  person,  and  should  not  have  believed  it»  were 
'*  I  not  confidently  assured  of  the  fact. 

"  With  respect  to  the  mendicity  establish- 
*'  ments,  the  special  object  of  my  mission,  your 
"  intentions.  Sire,  had  been  ill  understood,  and 
**  the  plan  was  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  most 
"  of  the  departments,  mendicity  not  only  re- 
"  mained  with  all  its  defects,  but  no  steps  what- 
**  ever  had  been  taken  for  its  annihilation.  The 
"  fact  was;  that  several  prefects,  far  from  mak- 
**  ing  the  establishments  a  terror  to  the  mendi- 
"  cants;  had  merely  considered  them  as  a  refuge 
^*  for  the  poor.  Instead  of  holding  out  confine- 
''  ment  as  a  punishment,  they  caused  it  to  be 
**  sought  after  as  an  asylum,  and  thus  the  lot  of 
*'  the  persons  shut  up  in  them  might  be  envied 
"  by  the  hard-working  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
**  bourhood.  France  might,  in  that  way,  have  been 
"covered  with  similar  establishments,  which, 
"  however  full,  would  not  have  diminished  the 
"  nnmber  of  mendicants,  who  commonly  make  a 
••  trade  of  begging,  and  follow  it  in  preference. 
**  I  was,  however,  eriabled  to  judge,  that  the  ex- 
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**  tirpation  ofthe  evil  was  possible,  and  the  exam- 
''  pie  of  some  departments,  in  which  the  prefects 
*'  had  taken  a  better  view  of  the  subject,  was 
**  sufficient  to  produce  that  conviction.  There 
"  were  a  few  in  which  it  had  entirely  disap* 
"  peared. 

''It  is  an  observation  which  makes  an  imme- 
''  diate  and  striking  impression,  that  all  other 
"  things  fairly  averaged,  mendicity  is  much  more 
''rare  in  those  parts^  which  are  poor  and  barren, 
"  and  much  more  common  in  those,  which  are 
"fruitful  and  abundant.  It  is  also  infinitely 
"  more  difficult  to  effect  its  destruction  in  the 
"  places  where  the  clergy  have  enjoyed  superior 
"  wealth  and  power.  In  Belgium,  for  instance, 
"  mendicants  were  seen  to  derive  honour  from 
"  their  trade,  and  boast  of  having  followed  it  for 
"  several  generations.  These  claims  belonged 
"  peculiarly  to  them,  and  that  country  was  ac- 
^'  cordingly  the  rendezvous  of  mendicity."  "  But 
"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  resumed  the  Emperor, 
"  the  difficulty  of  this  important  consideration 
"  consists  entirely  in  discriminating  accurately 
"  between  the  poor  man  who  commands  our  re- 
"  spect,  and  the  maidkajit  who  ought  to  excite 
"  our  indignation;  besides,  our  religious  oddities 
"  confound  these  two  classes  so  completely,  that 
"  they  seem  to  make  a  merit,  a  kind  of  virtue  of 
'.'  mendicity,  and  to  encourage  it  by  the  promise 
"  of  heavenly  rewards.    The  mendicants  are,  in 
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"  reality,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  monks  au  petit 

*'  pied,  and  that  such  is  the  fact  is  evident  from  the 

''  mendicant  monks  being  so  classed  in  the  voca- 

'*  bulary.    How  was  it  possible  for  such  ideas  not 

'*  to  produce  confusion  in  the  mind,  and  disorder 

"  in  society  ?  A  great  number  of  saints  have  been 

**  canonized,  whose  only  apparent  merit    was 

**  mendicity.    They  seem  to  have  been  trans^ 

*'  planted  to  Heaven,  for  that,  which,  considered 

"  as  a  matter  of  sound  police,  ought  to  have  sub« 

''  jected  them  to  castigation  and  confinement  in 

**  this  world.    This  would  not,  however,  have 

"  prevented  them  from  being  worthy  of  Heaven. 

"  But  go  on." — "  It  was  not.  Sire,  without  emo- 

"  tion  that  I  observed  the  details  of  the  charitable 

**  establishments..   In  contemplating  the  anxiety, 

*'  the  cares,  the  ardent  charity  of  so  many  sym* 

"  pathetic  hearts,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that 

•*  we  were  far  from  yielding  the  palm,  whatever 

'*  might  be  the  consideration,  to  any  other  peo- 

"  pie,  and  that  we  merely  had  less  ostentation, 

''and  made  less  use  of  artificial  means  to  enhance 

"  OUT  merits.    The  South  above  all,  and  Langue* 

"  doc  in  particular,  displayed  a  zeal  and  animation 

*'  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  ade- 

"  quate  conception.  The  hospitals  and  alms*houses 

"  were  every  where  numerous  and  well  attended 

''  to.   The  foundlings  had  increased  tenfold  since 

'*  the  revolution   and  I  instantly  ascribed  it  to 

"  the  corruption  of  the  times ;  but  I  was  desired' 
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'^  to  remark/  and  constant  reflection  convinced 
**  me  of  the  truth,  that  the  result  was,  on  the 
'*  contrary,  to  be  attributed  to  very  satisfactory 
**  causes.  I  was  assured,  that  formerly  the  found- 
**  lings  were  so  wretchedly  taken  care  of,  and  so 
*•  badly  fed,  that  the  whole  of  their  population 
**  was  diminutive,  sickly,  and  short-lived,  and 
"  that  from  seven  to  nine  perished  out  of  ten; 
^'  while  at  present  their  food,  cleanliness,  and  the 
**  caxe  taken  of  them  in  every  respect  are  such,  that 
"  nearly  all  of  them  are  preserved,  and  constitute 
"  a  fine  race  of  children.  They  are  thus  indebted. 
**  for  their  numbers  solely  to  their  own  preserva- 
''  tion.  Vaccination  has  also  contributed,  in  an 
<'  immense  proportion,  to  their  increase.  These 
'*  children  ar^  now  treated  with  such  attention 
**  as  to  give  rise  to  a  singular  abuse.  Mothers, 
''  even  in  easy  circumstances,  are  tempted  to  ex- 
"  pose  their  infants-,  they  afterwards  apply  at 
**  the  hospital,  and  under  a  charitable  pretence, 
"offer  to  bring  up  one  themselves;  it  is  their 
"  own  which  is  restored  to  them  with  the  benefit 
"  of  a  small  allowance.  All  this  is  carried  on 
'*  through  the  favour  of  the  agents  themselves,  and 
''  often  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  trifling  pen- 
''  sion  for  one  of  their  relations.  Another  abuse 
'  of  this  kind  and  not  less  extraordinary,  was  that 
''  which  I  observed  in  Belgium,  of  persons  get- 
'^  ting  their  names  entered  a  long  time  before, 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  them  to  send  their 
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**  ehildren  to  th6  hospital.  Any  young  couple,  • 
*'  on  their  marriage,  strove  to  get  their  names 
"  entered  for  vacancies,  which  fell  to  them  some 
"  years  afterwards,  as  a  matter  of  right,  it  was  a 
"  part  of  the  marriage  arrangement." — "  0  Jesus ! 
'*  Jesus!"  exclaimed  theBmperor,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders  and  laughing,  *'  and  after  this  make 
"  laws  and  regulations  1 " — '*  But  with  regard  to 
"  the  prisons.  Sire,  they  were  almost  uniformly 
"  the  scenes  of  horror  and  real  misery,  the  shame 
"  and  disgrace  of  our  provinces,  absolute  sinks  of 
**  corruption,  abominable  intrenchments,  which 
**  I  was  obliged  to  pass  through  with  the  utmost 
'*  haste,  or  from  which  I  was  driven  back  in  spite 
•*  of  all  my  exertions.  I  had  formerly  visited  cer- 
'*tain  prisons  in  England,  and  indulged  in  a 
**  smile  at  the  kind  of  luxury  which  I  observed 
*'  in  them,  but  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  with 
'*  respect  to  ours,  and  my  indignation  was  excited 
'*  by  the  contrary  extreme.  There  are  no  offences, 
^*  I  might  even  say  crimes,  that  are  not  sufficiently 
*'  punished  by  such  habitations,  and  those,  who 
'*  leave  them,  should  not,  in  strict  justice,  have 
*'  any  further  expiation  to  make.  Vet  after  all, 
**  those  confined  in  them  were  merely  under  a 
"  simple  accusation,  while  those  who  had  been 
''  found  guilty,  the  real  criminals,  and  hardened 
**  villains,  had  their  special  prisons,  their  houses 
"  of  correction,  where  they  were,  perhaps,  too 
**  well  taken  can  of;  and  even  in  the  lattf r  case, 
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**  the  honest  day-labourer  might  haVe  reason  to 
**  envy  their  lot,  and  make  comparisons  injurious 
**  to  providence  and  society.  Another  striking 
**  inconsistency  was  observable  in  these  houses 
''  of  correction ;  it  was  the  amalgamation,  the 
'*  habitual  mixture  of  all  the  classes  upon  whom 
"  sentence  had  been  passed.  Some  being  im- 
**  prisoned  for  small  offences  only  for  a  year,  and 
"  others  for  fifteen,  twenty  years,  or  for  life,  on 
"  account  of  the  dreadful  crimes  they  had  perpe- 
"  trated,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  they  would 
"  be  all  reduced  to  one  moral  level,  not  by  the 
"  amelioration  of  the  latter,  but  rather  by  the 
"  corruption  of  the  former. 

'*  What  struck  me  also  very  forcibly  in  La 
'*  Vendue  and  the  adjacent  country  was,  that 
"  madmen  had  increased  there,  perhaps,  tenfold 
**  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and 
**  that  individuals  were  detained  in  the  mendi- 
**  city  establishments  and  other  places  of  confine- 
**  ment,  who  were  treated  as  vagabonds,  or  likely 
*'  to  become  so,  and  who  having  been  taken  up  in 
"  their  childhood,  had  no  knowledge  of  their.pa- 
**  rents  or  origin.  Some  of  them  had  wounds  on 
**  their  persons,  but  were  ignorant  how  they  had 
"  been  inflicted.  They  were  marks  which  had, 
**  no  doubt,  been  made  upon  them  in  their  in- 
"  fancy.  The  opportunity  of  employing  these 
"  individuals,  who  had  not  acquired  a  single  so- 
**  cial  idea,  has  been  suffered  to  pass  by ;  they 
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"are  now  unfit,  for  ^y  purpose." — ^*  Ah!"  cx- 
clainied  the  Emperor^  "  this  is  civil  war  and  itir 
^  hideous  train;  its  inevitable  consequences  and  itir 
''  certain  fruits !  If  some  leaders  make  forttmes, 
''  and  extricate  themselves  from  danger,  the 
''  dregs  of  the  population  are  always  trodden 
*'  under  foot,  and  become  the  victims  of  every  ca* 
"lamity!" 

*'  With  respect  to  other  matters,  I  found  in  the 
**  aggregate  of  these  establishments,  a  consider- 
'*  able  number  of  persons  who,  I  was  told,  whe- 
*'  ther  right  or  wrong,  were  prisoners  of  state, 
**  and  were  kept  in  custody  by  order  of  the  high, 
**  the  intermediate,  or  the  low  police. 

'*  I  listened  to  all  those  prisoners,  I  heard 
**  their  complaints,  and  received  their  petitions, 
''  certainly,  without  any  engagement  on  my  part; 
V  for  I  had  no  right  to  contitict  any,  and  besides, 
"  I  was  perfectly  aware,  that  having  heard  their 
*'  own  testimony  only,  I  could  not  attach  guilt  to 
"  any  person.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
''  some  notorious  villains,  they  did  not  really,  in 
^'  general,  deserve  more  at  farthest  than  the  com- 
'^  mon  punishments  of  the  correctional  police. 

"  I  found  among  them,  in  the  prisons  of  Rennes,  a 
**  boy  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  who  had,  when 
''  only  a  few  months  old,  been  taken  with  a  band 
"  of  Chauffeurs.  They  had  been  all  executed,  and 
'*  the  child  had  remained  there  ever  since,  without 
^'  any  decision  on  his  case.  His  moral  capabili* 
Vol.  IIL  Pari  V.  m 
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^*  kMMr»  orhtacd  any^but  TiUakv;  UieT^  ^svme  ti» 
^onlijclBiiid.  of  people  of  wiuneexiBteiias.ha  muBr 
^.'^  «Ue  to  fioanit  aa^  idea«. 

*"  At.MDiit  Stint-MicheU  ftwomaii,  whose  tuone 
^  t  ha?e  forgotten^  particululy  attrmctad  my  Bt^ 
^'  teatioiu  S^he  had  ratfaor  a  pretty^  fine,  pieairing 
^'  manners,  and  a  modest  deportment.  She  ha<f 
^  bean,  imprisoned  foorteoi  years,  hsnng  taken 
*^  ai  veiyuetiye  port  ia  the  troubles  of  La  Vendfe; 
^«nd  constantly  accomfMUiied  her  husband;  wha 
^^wtti  the  ehief  of  a:battalioaof  imuisgents;  antf 
^*'lviu>m'  die  succeeded;  aft^*  his  deartii,  in  the 
'^  command.  The  wretchedness  shesufiered,  an^ 
^  thei  teani  she  shed,,  had  sensibly  impaired  fter 
«^  charms.  I  assumed  a  severe  air  during  the 
^'Daoital  of  her  miafortames»  but  it  was  put  on: 
^.^  fiiv  the  purpose  of  concaaling  the  emotions  ah«[ 
^  eaocifcad;  She  had,  by  the  kindness  of  her  man- 
^' new  and  her  other  qualifieations,  created^  a 
^  kindi  of  empire  o^rer  the  vulgar  and  depra3se<f 
^  "wemen  that  were  about  her*  She  had  devoted 
^herself  to  die  care  of  the  ack;  liie  pruKm  inir-' 
*'  macy  was  enttnst^  to  her,  andi  shewas  be* 
f  hifcd  by  every  one*. 

'^^'With)  the'  exception:  of  thalr  wooran,  a  &W 
^  pcteats,!  and^two  ov  three  old  Chouan  spies; 
^  the  rest  exhibited  but.  a  filthy  compound,  df 
^  diagustki|f  en  eactravajgant  depravity^  ^ 

''^  I  melw^  anmrried:man^  with}  aa  annual  id^ 


f  of  tfae-aacidBt  iMxei^^  eactel?;  and  with  pDc^^ 
.*'  stitate^  wbo  aawied  me  they  wem  detaincid/ 
^'  M^t  w  a  purndbmrnt  for  tiba  indisorimiiiate  pi;o«^ 
^  fymon.  of  thcw  fafows^  but  Qut  of  spit^  ibr  want 
'/  of  nuropliMntttoe  >for  a  single  peiMn.  TS»j  t^ld 
**  me  lies^  or  they  did.  not;  but'  in  dther  caM 
f««Qgig)il  they  to  be  hoaourad  with  the  titla.  of 
'^  priMiieiB^  of  8tate>,to  be  maintamed  sU*  the  eaK 
"  peiise*oftwio^fr«aB8  aday,.aiid  to  be.m^de  siib«- 
^*  semdent  in  renderis^  tbq  goi^mment  odioiMM 
**  and:  lidiculoua^?  Finally^  I  miet  with  an  un^^ 
**  happsp  man  in  a  town,  of  Belgimn,,  who.  had 
-' manded  caae  of  those  girk  for  whomthejowni^ 
''  cipalities  provide  marriage  portiona  cp.  gffoA 
^*  oeeasiotos,.  He  was  inpidsoned  for  having  stolen^ 
*' a» I  wa^infomoedf  th^ portion^  beocmae hebaii 
**  aegjected  to  eottru*  iL  He  was.  positiFely  re«r 
^'  quirad  to  acquit  himself  of  that  important  debti 
^*  and  he  aa  posttiv(dy  Mfuaed.  He  waasb  perhaps^ 
^  oequised  to  do  that^.  wihioh.  waa  not  in  hie 

.  ''  Immediately  upon  my,  retorUi  U>\  ?ari^  I 
*'  ealled  on.M.  B^,  prefect  of  police  of  the.dia*^ 
''  ttiiA  I  had  juat  reviaitod*  I  considered  it.my 
^  duty>  1  aaidv.  to  cemmimic^  to.  him^  ,iii^  a 
^  jMoiiffjii  mamier.  the  Ksi^  of  my  obaeirvatiiwai 
1*  I  most  dc^  him)  jjifitice;  for  whether  ha  yfm 
^  T«rj  ftc.fiom  ha^i^g:  aba^d  hearty  whether  Jia 
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"*<  was  impressed  with  my  plain  dealing,  or  affected 
***  perhaps.  Sire,  by  the  magic  influence  of  your 
'•*' uniform,  he  thanked  me,  observed  that  I  was 
"^  doing  him  a  real  service,  and  assured  me,  that 
*^he  would  take  immediate  steps  for  relieving 
**  and  redressing,  such  were  his  words,  the  cases 
^^  I  had  laid  before  him.  Meeting  him,  however, 
^^  a  few  days  afterwards  at  an  assembly,  he  said, 
^*  with  apparent  grief,  *  That  is  an  unfortunate 
^^  business,  and  very  unfavourable  to  your  Amazon, 
^^  (he  alluded  to  General  Mallet's  rash  enter- 
^*  prise,)  which  I  thought  myself  capable  of 
**  doing  a  few  days  ago  of  my  own  accord.  I 
^*  cannot  now  pretend  to  undertake  it  without  an 
**  order  from  a  superior  quarter.' — I  do  not  know 
^*  how  the  thing  ended." 

The  Emperor  dwelt  some  time  on  the  abuses 
I  had  pointed  out,  and  then  concluded :  ^*  In  the 
**  first  place,  in  order  to  proceed  regularly,  it  was 
^*  incumbent  upon  you  to  ascertain,  whether  your 
**  information  was  well  grounded,  and  to  hear 
^'  the  evidence  against  the  persons  accused ;  and 
^'  then  ^t  must  be  frankly  admitted,  that  abuses 
**  are  inherent  in  every  human  establishment. 
**  You  see,  that  almost  every  thing,  of  which  you 
*^  complained,-  was  committed  by  the  very  per- 
•'  sons,  who  were  expressly  entrusted  with  the 
^'  means  of  prevention.  Can  a  remedy  be  pro- 
**  Tided,  when  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  passes 
^  every  where  ?   There  is  something  like  a  kind 
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'*  of  net-work^  which,  extended  on  flat  grounds; 
"  envelops  the  lower  classes.    A  mesh  must  be 
^'  broken  and  discovered  by  a  fortunate  observed 
*'  like  you,  before  any  thing  of  the  matter  is  known 
**  in  the  upper  regions.    Accordingly,  one  of  my 
dreams  would  have   been,  when   the   grand 
"  events  of  war  were  completely  terminated,  and 
*'  I  returned  to  the  interior  in  tranquillity  and 
at  ease,  to  look  out  for  half  a  dozen,  or  a 
dozen,  of  real  good  philanthropists,  of  t}iose 
worthy  men  who  live  but  to  do  good.   I  should 
have    distributed  them   through   the   empire 
"  which  they  would  have  secretly  inspected  for 
"  the  purpose  of  making  their  report  to  me.  They*^ 
"would  have  been  the  spies  of  virtue!    They 
"  would  have  addressed  themselves  directly  to 
"  me,  and  would  have  been  my  confessors,  my 
"  spiritual  directors,  and  my  decisions  with  them, 
"  would  have  been  my  good  works  in  secrete 
''  My  grand  occupation,  when  at  full  leisure,  and 
"  at  the  height  of  my  power,  would  have  been 
"  the  amelioration  of  every  class  of  society.    1 
**  should  have  descended  to  the  details  of  indivi- 
'*  dual  comfort,  and  had  I  found  no  motive  fbr 
'•  that  conduct  in  my  natural  disposition,  I  should 
"  have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  calculation ; 
"  for  after  the  acquisition  of  so  much  glory,  what 
"other  means  would  have  been  left  to  me  ta 
"  make  any  addition,  to  it  ?    It  was,  because  I 
"  was  well  aware,  that  that  swarm  of  abuse* 


f^hxecttMrily 'exiBtad,  'bacauae  I  wiilied'£Dr<th^ 
,**!preaciviHKm  of  nqr  subjectB,  and  mm  dndntifc 
'''  of  throwing  ensiy  impediniait  in  the  mwf  df 
.1'  «ubradinBte  and  intennediate  tyranny,  thst  I 
**  concmffed  my  ayateoi  of  state  priaonB,  adapted 
*<  toanyerisb  that  might  occur/' — ''Yes,  fine,  bat 
*'  it  was  £nr  from  being  'weil  received  in  Qttt 
*<  aalooBS,  and  did  not  a  little  contribatetomake 
**  yeu  maqpopalar.  An  outcry  was  every  wfaeite 
*'  Tiised  agmiiMt  tiie  »ev  htutUes^  against  the  re* 
*'  newal  of  letttw  de  cacket^ — "I  know  it  very 
^*  weUy^said  theEmpemr,  'nheoutcry  wasedwed 
^'byaUEnn>pe,aDd]«Blaednieodkms.  And  yet, 
"^^  bbserfe  how  power&U  the  infliienee  of  words; 
^<:  enveneitted  by  perfidy  1  The  whole  of  the  dis^ 
"^^  oontent  was  pnoeipally  occasioned  by  the  pre^ 
'^'  posteroiis  title  of  BEiy  decree,  whidi  aicapedmb 
^'  from  distraction,  or  some  other  cause;  for  iti 
'^the  main,  I  conitend,  that  the  law  itself  wis  all 
•^'eminmitserTice,  and  renda^d  individual  liberty 
*^  more  ccunplete  and  certain  in  France  than  in 
^'  any  otiier  country  of  Europe. 

^^  Considering  the  crisis,  from  which  we  had 
**  emerged,  the  fieu^tions  by  which  we  had  been 
'''  divided,  and  ^e  plots  which  had  been  laid^ 
'^  and  were  still  contriving,  imprisonment  became 
.'^'indispensable.  It  was,  in  fiict,  a  benefit;  fdr 
.'^«  it  superseded  the  scaffold.  But  I  was  desiiotfs 
"<<  of  sanetioiiing  it  by  legal  enactments,  and  'df 
i*^  placing  it  beyond  the  reacbof caprice^  of  tfbf- 


«< 


''  iaof  power,  xJ  hatrnd,    and  of 
'*'  Nobo^,  adtmrding  to  nijr  law,  ioould  fat  mik^ 
^'fmcmed  md  detained  as  a  j^oner  efnrtgte^ 
"^  wHbovAiht  deciBion  of  my  privy  oouncil^^htdlk 
-''Mxisktedaf  sixteempersons;  the£r8t,theiBH>8t 
^'  nde|MnA»«t  and  niMt  diitiaguished  eharaeteffe 
•^  ml  Hie  vlate.    WJiat  unvrorthy  ^seling  -Arnold 
^bme  dared 'to  expose  its^  to  the  deteotion  df 
mch  a  tfttranal?    Siad  I  not  TohnitatSy 'de*-* 
''  foived  myself  of  the  power  of  eonsigniiq^  ibkB'- 
**  ^iduak  to  prison  !    None  caald  be  ,  detameft 
"'  lieyond  a  year,  without  a^froih  deoisibniof  ihte 
**  privy  council,  -and  fbnr  votes  diit  ,o£  mtte&i 
'^'wene  eoflteient  to   eftdt  his  icdaase.     Two 
'^mooselloia  of  .state  weie  .bound  to  attend  tb 
''the  statements  xd  the  pnsonen,  and  hecante 
^  fipom  that  moment  tiieir  zealous :  advocates  witii 
**^  the  fprivyjcQuneiL    These  .prisoners  wese  also 
^  under  Ibe  protection  <tf  the  Committee  jrf^indi- 
'**  vidaal  liberty,  appointed  by  the  Senate,  whidi 
'^  was  the  object  df  public  derision,  merely  b6^ 
"'jcanse  itiasBoie  no  .parade  of  lits  lafaouia,  and 
"^'itfaeir  naiilts.     Its  aermes,    however,   were 
*'  ftest;  for  it  would  a^ipie  a  iteieotive  Jmow- 
'^  ledge  of  nuwkind  to  suppose,  that  Senators^ 
«<  who  bad  knotting  to  expect  from  mimsten,  and 
^'  who  weK'Aeir  equals  in  rank,  would  not  make 
"^  use  -of  4faefir  prerogative  to  expose  and  attadk 
^  fltOBi;  <¥A«B6ver  tibe  importance  of  .the  carie 
^  aalled  4w  thsir  interferences.  ^  it  mast  ^elso  be 
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**  considered,  that  I  had  assigned  the  snpeiiii- 
*^  tendance  of  the  prisoners  of  the  police  of  the 
^'  prisons  to  the  tribunals^  which,  from  that  in* 
*'  fitant,  paralized  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of 
'*  arbitrary  authority,    belonging  to   the  other 
^'  branches  of  administration,  and  their  numerous 
*'  subordinate  agents.    After  such  precautions; 
^'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  civil  liberty 
*'  was  as  eflfectually  secured  by  that  law  in  France 
*'  as  it  could  possibly  be.     The  public  miscon- 
'*  ceived,  or  pretended  to  misconceive  that  truth, 
''for  it  is  necessary  for  us  Frenchmen  to  murmur 
^'  at  every  thing  and  on  every  occasion. 

^*  The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  of  my  downfal,  the 
'''  state  prisons  scarcely  contained  250  individuals, 
^*  and  I  found  nine  thousand  in  them,  when  i 
'^  became  Consul.  It  will  appear  from  the  list 
"  of  those  who  were  imprisoned,  and  upon  an 
''  examination  into  the  causes  and  motives  of 
^'  their  confinement,  that  almost  every  one  of 
^'  them  deserved  death,  and  would  have  been 
**  sentenced  to  it  by  regular  process  of  law;  and 
''  it  consequently  follows,  that  their  imprisonfnent 
-*'  was,  on  my  part,  a  benefit  conferred  upon  tliem. 
**  Why  is  there  nothing  published  against  me  on 
**  this  subject  at  present  ?  Where  are  the  serious 
*'  grievances  to  be  found  with  which  I  am  re- 
^'  preached  ?  There  are  none  in  reality.  If  some 
^*  of  the  prisoners  afterwards  made  a  merit  of 
f  *  their  sufferings  with  the  King,  on  account  of 
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'*  their  exertions  in  his  favour,  did  they  not  by 
"  that  proceeding  pronounce  their  own  sentence 
'^  and  attest  my  justice  ?  For  what  may  seem  a 
''  virtuous  action  in  the  King's  eye>  was  incon- 
''  testably^  a  crime  under  me ;  and  it  was  only 
"  because  I  was  repugnant  to  the  shedding  of 
**  blood  on  account  of  political  crimes,  and  be- 
"  cause  such  trials  would  have  but  tended  to  the 
"  continuance  of  commotion  and  perplexity  in 
"  the  heart  of  the  country,  that  I  commuted  the 
''  punishment  for  simple  detention. 

''  I  repeat  it,  the  French  were,  at  my  era,  the 
"  freest  people  of  all  Europe,  without  even  ex- 
"  cepting  the  English ;  for  in  England,  if  any 
"  extreme  danger  causes  the  suspension  of  the 
"  Habeas  Corpus  act,  every  individual  may  be 
**  sent  to  prison  at  the  mere  will  of  ministers, 
''  who  are  not  called  upon  to  justify  their  mo- 
"  tives,  or.give  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
"  My  law  was  very  diflferently  restricted."  He 
concluded  with  saying; — "And  then  at  last,  if, 
'*in  spite  of  my  good  intention,  and  notwith- 
'*  standing  my  utmost  care,  all  that  you  have  just 
**  said,  and  no  doubt,  many  other  things,  were 
''  well  founded,  it  must  not  still  be  considered 
**  so  easy  a  task,  as  it  is  thought,  to  create  a 
''  beneficial  establishment  for  a  nation*  It  is 
''  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  countries, 
"  which  have  been  separated  from  us,  have  re- 
*'  gretted  the  laws,  with  which  I  governed  them. 


''^'ISiiB  IB  '-%,  iboDOMjgt  psud  to  tiieir  BopeaoiiQr'. 
^^  The  real,  tSie  only  mode  of  iMMmg  adeMire 
f"  sentence  uptm  me  with  Tegard  to  their  defcctu» 
-^  would  be«to  lihew  the  existenoe  of  a  better  codfe 
'''  m  any  other  oountry!  New  times  are  dnraang 
^  near,  it  will  "be  «een,"  Ac,  Ac. 

About  five  o'clock,  I  was  told  by  the  ChnanA 
Mareiial,  who  had  juist  left  tiie  Emperor,  that  hb 
iwidhed  to  see  me.  He  had  staid  at  home  the 
whole  of  the  day.  I  .found  him  engaged  in  esa* 
mining  the  new  billiard  table.  He  was  appre- 
'hensive  tiiat  the  weather  was  too  damp  &fr  wsdk- 
4ng,  and  be  played  at  chess  until  dinner.  In  tfab 
eraning,  he  read  us  CrebiUon's  Atrie  et  Jlofnte. 
SSiat  piece  seemed  horrible  to  us ;  we  found  it 
ittsgusting,  and  by  no  means  of  a  tragic  out.  The 
JBmperor  could  not  finkh  it. 

JEJgryj^^ — Saint' Jean   d^Jcre. — The  Desert. —  jtiec^ 
^  Oates,  ^.  <8f  c. 

*  .21st.— lAbout  three  o'clock  the  JSmperor^caUed 
jfor  his  calash,  fie  sent  for  me,  and  ^we  walked 
•together^  the  bottom  of  die  wiKid  where  he  had 
tordered  the  oandage  to  take  him  .up.  I  had  eonte 
^particulars  of  no  great  moment  to  commmiieat^, 
which  personally  Gonoemed  him.      .    .     .    ^   '. 

•  We  observed,  in  the  coarse  dfow  ride,  tWo 
.seaaels  under  sail  Jfartilie  isfatnd. 
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'    At  "diniier  the  Emperor  Beemed  'very  fond  of 

conyersatioii.    He  had  been  just  employ ed  job  his 

tenmpaign  of  Egypt,  ^hich  he  had»  for  some  time, 

nt^^cted,  and  which,  he  «aid,  wonld  be  as  inter- 

esfii^  as  an  episode  of  Tomance.    In  speaking 

onusqposition  at  Saint-Jean  d'Acre,  heobserred.:— 

^'  The  position  which  1  occupied  in  the  -middle 

**  of  Syria,  with  12,000  men  only,  was,  it  must  be 

^  admitted,  a  very  enterprising  measure.    I  was 

•*  art  the  distance  of  500  leagues  from  Besaix,  who 

•^formed  flie  other  extremity  of  my  army.    It 

^*1ias  been  related  by  Sydney  "Smith,  tiiatl  lost 

^*  18,000  men  before  Saint- Jean  d'Acre,  although 

"'  my  army  consisted  but  of  12,000.    An  obscure 

*^  person  M.  .  .  . ,  Who  had  just  gone  ftrougfa  his 

**  exercises  at  college,  as  it  seemed,  who  'Imows 

^*  nothing  of  What  he  describes,  and  whose  only 

'**  talent  is  that  of  tacking  some  sentences  toge- 

*'ther,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  converting 

^' them  to  his  emolument,  the  brother,  however, 

••  of  one,  whom  I  have  loaded  with  favours,  and 

"**  who  was  one  of  my  council  of  state,  has  qre- 

'"  ccntly  published  something  on  that  subject,  on 

"*•  which  I  have  cast  a  glance,  and  which  Texes 

^^  me  on  account  of  its  silliness  and  the  gloomy 

^'  tint  it  endeavours  to  shed  x>n  the  g^ory  and  ex- 

••  ploits  6f  that  army,  &c.  &c. 

*''  Hadl  been  master  of  the  sea,  I  ^ould'have 
'<*  been  master  of  the  East,  and  the  thing  was  so 
"*'  'prajcticable,  thatltiailed  onlythroughthe  litupi- 
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'  dity  or  bad  conduct  of  sofne  officers  of  the 
'  navy. 
**  Volney,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  before  the 

*  revolution,  had  stated  his  opinion,  that  that 

*  country  could  not  be  occupied  without  three 
'  great  wars  against  England,  the  Grand  Signior^ 
'  and  the  inhabitants.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
'  seemed  difficult  and  terrible  to  him;  He  was 
'  altogether  mistaken  in  that  respect,  for  it  gave 
'  us  no  trouble.     We  had  even  succeeded  ia 

*  making  friends  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course 
'  of  a  short  time,  and  of  connecting  their  cause 
'  with  ours.  A  handful  of  Frenchmen  had  then 
'  been  sufficient  to  conquer  that  fine  country, 

*  which  they  ought  never  to  have  lost.  We  had 
'  actually  accomplished  prodigies  in  war  and  in 

*  politics.     Our  undertaking  was  altogether  dif-- 

*  ferent  from  the  crusades ;  the  crusaders  were 

*  innumerable  and  hurried  on  by  fanaticism.  My 
'  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  small,  and  th6 
'  soldiers  were  so  little  inclined  to  the  enter- 

*  prize,  that  they  were  frequently  tempted  to 

*  carry  off  the  colours  and  return.     I  had,  how?- 

*  ever,  succeeded  in  familiarizing  them  with  the 

*  country,  which  supplied  every  thing  in  abund- 
'  ance,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  I  was  one 

*  time  on  the  point  of  placing  them  on  half  pay 

*  for  the  purpose  of  laying  by  the  other  half  for 

*  them.  I  had  acquired  such  an  ascendency 
'  over  them,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power,  by  a 
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**  simple  order  of  the  day,  to  convert  them  to 
**  Mahometanism.  They  would  have  treated  it  as 
*^  a  joke,  the  population  would  have  been  gratified, 
'^  and  the  Christians  of  the  East  themselves  would 
*^have  considered  themselves  gainers,  and  ap» 
"  proved  of  it,  as  they  knew  that  we  could  not 
**  act  better  for  them  and  for  ourselves. 

**  The  English  were  struck  with  consternation 
'*  at  seeing  us  in  possession  of  Egypt.  We  ex- 
''  posed  to  Europe  the  certain  means  of  wresting 
^'  India  from  them.  They  have  not  yet  dismissed 
"  their  apprehensions,  and  they  are  in  the  right. 
**  If  40  or  50,000  European  families  ever  succeed 
^'in  establishing  their  industry,  laws,  and  go- 
*'  vemment  in  Egypt,  India  will  be  more  effec- 
*'  tually  lost  to  the  English  by  the  commanding 
**  influence  of  circumstances,  than  by  the  force 
♦'of  arms," 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  grand  Marshal 
put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  one  of  his  conver- 
sations with  Monge,  the  mathematician,  at  Cute- 
ki6,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  '^  What  do  you 
**  think  of  all  this,  citizen  Monge  ? "  said  Napo- 
leon.— "Why,  citizen  general,"  answered  Monge, 
♦♦  I  think,  if  there  are  ever  seen  in  this  place  as 
"  many  equipages  as  at  the  Opera  house,  there 
''must  be  some  wonderful  revolutions  on  the 
"  globe.''  The  Emperor  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  recollection.  He  had,  however,  he  ob- 
served, a  carriage  with  six  horses  on  the  spot. 


k^n»  nnqntttbiMtbly  tbe  ifarstof  ^»  kitid  tbat 
lUMDed  orar  the  deMVt,juid*  accsofdiagly  it  wry 
BMich  snrpriMd  tht  Awhii^ 

The  Empemr  lemariEttdi^  ditt  the  dtoeit  ahrajrs 
hod  a  pccuHac  influence  on  his:  fedingv.  He  Uui 
nsrei?  cvosaod  it  without  being  subject  to  a  cer^ 
tain  emotion*  It  seemed  to  him,  he  8eid»  tbe 
image  of  immensity :.  it  shewed  no  boundaries, 
md  had  neither  beginning  nor  end;  it  was  an 
oeeaa  on  term,  firma.  His  imagination  waa  de« 
fig^ited  with  the  sight;  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
drawings  our  attention  to  the  obacsrnUtion  diat 
Ifapoleoa  meant  Xioe  of  the  dfssert! .  » .  .  . 

The  Empeior  also  tcrid  us,  that  when  he  was  m 
Syria,  it  was  a.  settled  opinion  at  Cairo,,  that  he 
never  would  be  seen  there  again;  and  he  noticed 
the  thii»ery  ai^'  impudence  of  a  little  Ghineise) 
who  was  one  of  his  servants.  *'  It  was,**  said 
he,  '**  a  Httie  deformed  dwarf,  whom  Josephine 
^  cone;  took  a  fancy  to  ab  Paris.  He  was  tbm 
*''oriy  Chinese  m  France,  and  was  genemlLy 
^'  placed  behind  her  canriage*  She,  took  hkn  to 
^  Italy,  but  as  I»  was  inc  the  ctmstant.  habit  of 
f'^  pilfering,  she  wished  to  get.  rid  q£  him*.  With 
«•*  that  view^  I  put  him  on  boaodL  of.  my  Egyptian 
^  tcEpedition.  Sgypt  was  a  lift  to  him  half-way 
^  on.  his  journey.  Thi^  lit^  monster  was  v^ 
^trastedwith  the.  care  o£  my  calliar,  and  I  had 
^^  na  sooner  crossed  the  daseit,  than  he  sold,  at  t| 
:  lbw|mce,.2i000  betdes  of  delksious  elaret^ 
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*•  Hb.  only  obint  was  to  maka  mcmay;  and'  ha 
^*  ^waa  convinced,  that  I  should  nerer  come  ba^k^ 
<<  Ha  was  not  at  all  diaccmcerted  at  my  jmtxm^ 
*^  but  came  eagerly  to  meet  me^  and  acquainted 
^  iDe»,  aa  he  said,  like  a  fiuttiful  servant,  \i^ith  tha 
*'  lose  of  my  wine.  The  robbery  was  so  glaidag; 
**  that  he  was  himself  compelled  to  confesait.  t 
**  was  much  urged  to  have  him  hanged,,  but  I  re- 
'*  fiiaed,  because,  in  every  sense  of  justice,  I 
^  ought  to  hav^  done  as  much  to  those  in  em- 
*'  broidered  clothes,  who  had  knowingly  bought 
^  and  dittnk  the  wine.  I  contented  myself  with 
~  disdiars^aig  and  saEuling  him  to  Suez,,  whste  he 
**  waa  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleaaed." 

Wi&  leapeet  to  this  topic  I  must.observe,  thaft 
we  were  induced;  in  this  place,  to  give  momentary 
cpedit  to  ft  very  stngidsur  coineidenee.  We  wevcr 
infermfid  a  fibw  months  ago,  that  on  board  one  e£ 
Ike  Caiineae  taders,  which  v^me  then  off  tfafi^ 
adand^  eo;  their  returns  tD  Europe  theoe  waa  ai 
Oiinaae^  wbty  said,  he  had  been  in  the  £m|>eraar*a 
senriee  in  Egypt.  The  ^npoor  instantlgi  eafh 
daimed,  tiiat  it  waa  his  little  tiuef»  wheae.  stovy 
I  haw  jnat.told ;  but  it  was,  in  fi^t,  atcook  thafe 
had  beloiiged  to  Klebec. 

IBia  JBmpemr  put  a  sudden  9top*t<^  the  eaave^' 
mtian-,  tod  with  mon  gaiety  than;  usual*,,  tomiiig 
to  Madame  Bestoind,  said  with  a  amile,  "  Whai 
^  witt  yon  beat  your  apavtmenta  in^tbe  Tuflftriea.) 
^  IKfaes:  will  you  gi»re*  y^Kir  uptendid  dvaien  to 
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**  the  ambassadors?  But  you  will  be  obliged,  at 
*^  least,  I  am  told  so,  to  have  new  furniture,  for 
**it  is  reported,  that  the  fashion  has  entirely 
**  changed  in  that  country/*  The  conversation 
then  naturally  turned  on  ^  the  magnificence  and 
luxury,  which  we  had  witnessed  under  the 
Emperor. 

Paternal    advice — Remarkable    conversation — CagUostroj 
Meemer,  GaU,  LavateTy  Sfc. 

22d . — ^The  Emperor  came  to  my  apartment  about 
10  o'clock,  and  took  me  out  to  walk*  We  all 
breakfasted  under  the  trees.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  heat,  though  intense,  whole- 
some. The  Emperor  ordered  his  calash,  two  of 
us  were  with  him,  and  the  third  accompanied  us 
on  horseback.  The  Grand  Marshal  could  not 
attend.  The  Emperor  recurred  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, which  had  taken  place  among  us 
a  few  days  before.  He  took  a  view  of  our  situa- 
tion and  our  natural  wants ; — "  You  are  bound," 
said  he,  ''  when  you  are  one  day  restored  to  the 
'•  world,  to  consider  yourselves  as  brothers,  on 
"  my  account.  My  memory  will  dictate  this 
**  conduct  to  you.  Be  so,  then,  from  this  mo- 
**  mentl"  He  next  described  how  we  might  be 
of  mutual  advantage  to  each  other,  the  sufferings 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  alleviate,  &c.  &c.  It 
was,  all  at  once,  a  family  and  moral  lesson,  alike 
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distinguished  for  excellent  sentiment  and  prac- 
tical rules  of  ccmduct  It  ought  to  Have  been 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  It  lasted  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  will,  I  think,  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  us.  For  myself,  not  only, 
the  principles  and  the  words,  but  the  tone,  the. 
expression,  the  action,  and  above  all,  the  entire 
affection  with  which  he  delivered  them,  will  never 
be  erased  from  my  mind .  .         '  * 

About  five  o'clock,  the  Emperor  entered  my 
apartment^  where  I  was  employed,  with  my  son^ 
on.  the  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Areola.  He  had 
something  to,  say  to  me  and  I  followed  him  to 
the  garden,  where  he  resumed*  at  great  length,, 
the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  in  tha 
calash.  .......  . . 

We  now  dined  in  the  old  topographical  cabinet^, 
adjoining  that  of  the  Emperor  and  the  apartment 
fomierly  occupied  by  Montholon's  family,  which>. 
with  the  help  of  the  books  and .  shelves  lately 
received  from  England,  was  converted  into  at 
tolerable  library. 

As  the  damage  done  by  the  .fire  in  the  3alooi| 
was  long  in  repairing,  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue at  table  in  our  new  dining-room  until  the 
Emperor  withdrew.  This  circumstancje, .  how- 
ever, gave  additional  interest  to  the  con^versation. 

The  Emperor  was  very  communicative  to-day^ 
The  conversation  turned  on  dreams,  presenti- 
ments,^  and  foresigfats,  which  the  Englii^  caU 

Voi  m.  Fart  V.  w       > 


*ri)wrf  jr^;^.  We  employed  erery  common^place 
topic,  ordinarily  connected  with  these  eitbjects, 
irtd  emae  at  last  to  speak  of  sorcerers  and  giioste. 
The  Emperor  concluded  witk  observing;  *^ MI 
*'  these  quackeries,  and  as  tn«ny  others,  snck  us 
•*  those  of  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  Gall,  and  Larater, 
V  &c.  &c.;  are  destroyed  by  this  sole  and  simple 
^'  argument;  AU  that  may  ej^ist,  but  H  Aa  n$t 
*"  exist. 

**  Man  is  fond  of  the  nndrvelkHnr ;  it  has  for  Irim 
^  irresistible  fascinations ;  he  is  ever  ready  to 
'^  abandon  that,  which  is  near  at  hand,  to  run  after 
*'  that,  whiich  is  fttbricated  fior  him.  He  toIw>- 
*'  tarily  lends  himself  to  his  own  delusions.  The 
'**  truth  is,  that  every  thing  about  us  is  a  wonder. 
***  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  property  cidled 
•**  a  phenomenon.  Brery  thing  in  natnre  is  aphe- 
**  nomenon.  My  existence  is  a  phenomenon;  Tlie 
*'  wood  that  is  put  in  the  fire-place  and  wanas 
^  me,  is  a  phenomenon;  that  candle  there,  which 
**  gives  me  light,  is  a  phenomenon.  AB  Ae  firsit 
**  causes,  my  understanding,  my  faculties,  are 
^'  phenomena ;  for  they  all  exist  and  we  caimot 
'*  define  them.  I  take  leave  of  you  here,"  mid 
he,  ^  and  lo !  I  am  at  Paris,  entfermg  my  box 
^'  at  the  opera.  I  bow  to  the  audience ;  I 
^hear  the  acclamations;  I  see  the  performeFs; 
*^  I  listen  to  the  music.  But  if  I  can  bound  over 
^'  the  distance  from  Sahxt  Helena,  why  dimild  I 
^  not  bonnd  over  the  distance  of  centuries  ?<  Why 
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' '  ahffiild  I  noff:  3ee  the  Aiture  as  wett  u  the:  pMt  ? 
''  Ifhf  shoidd  tii€  one  be  more  txtrmfdmurf; 
'*  mem  uronderfu!  than  the.  oAer  ?  The  01^7  na^ 
'f  9011  ia,  that  k  does  BOt  exist.  This  ie-  tite;  argsi* 
"  mart  wla<^  will  always  apnUiUate,  witbomi  tie- 
''  possibility  of  reply,  all  visidAary  wondM&  All 
'*  theses  qiaacks  deal  ia  vary  ingenioiui  speotiht- 
**  tioiis ;  their  Kaacmiag  Botay  be  jvist  ^spA  sedw^^ 
''  tkre ;  but  their  coMluai0ns  aio  ftBfctee,  b^sSMffe 
''  they  are  usaiipported  by  i^to. 

''  AUtmer  and  Mesmerism  horTO  never  reciCMrered 
''  fiom  the  blow  daalt  at  them  by  BaiUy  &  repc^ 
''  la  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Scienfiea.  Mes« 
"  laer  poroduced  effects  upon  a  person  by  mag* 
''  oetizing  him  to  his  fisbce^  yet  the  same  petsaSf 
'*  nagiietized  behiiKi,  without  his  knowing  it^ 
''  e^erieaced  no  effect  wlmtever.  It  was  there^ 
''  liMe,  on  his  part,  an  error  of  the  imagination,  a 
"  debility  of  the  senses ;  it  wa»  the  act  of  the 
'' semnabnle,  who,  at  night  runs  along  the  roof 
'*  without  danger,  because  he  is  not  afraid;  but 
''  who  would  break  his  neck  in  the  day,  because 
''  his  senses  would  confound  him. 

''  I  once  attacked  the  quack  Puys6gur,  on  his 
'' soflmd^ulism,  at  one  of  my  public  audiences.. 
'*  He  wished  to  assume  a  very  lofty  tone ;  I 
<<  iNEought  him  down  to  his  prapar  level  with  only 
''  these  words.  If  your  doctrine  is  so  instruetLve, 
''  let  k  teH  us  something  new !  Mankind  wiU^  no 
''  doubt,  make  a  very  eonsiderable  progress  in 
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**  the  next  200  years,  let  it  specify  any  single 
*'  improvement,  which  is  to  take  place  within  that 
'^  period !  Let  it  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  within 
**  the  following  week!  Let  it  ascertain  the  num- 
*'  bers  of  the  lottery,  which  will  be  drawn  to- 
-morrow! &c.  &c, 

"  I  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  Gall,  and 
"  contributed  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  his* 
"  theory, .  Corvisart  was  his  principal  follower.' 
*^  He,  and  all  who  resemble  him,  had  a  great  at-* 
**  tachment  to  materialism,  which  was  calculated 
"  to  strengthen  their  theory  and  influence.     But 
**  nature  is  not  so  barren.     Were  she  so  clumsy' 
"  as  to  make  herself  known  by  external  f6rms„ 
*'  we  should  go  to  work  more  promptly  and  ac-* 
**  quire  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge.     Her 
"  secrets  are  more  subtle,  more  delicate,  more* 
"  evanescent,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  most 
**  minute  researches.     We  find  a  great  genius  in 
''  a  little  hunch  back,  and  a  man,  with  a  fine 
**  commanding  person,  turns  out  to  be  a  stupid' 
"  fellow. '  A  big  head  with  a  large  brain  is  some-' 
"  times  destitute  of  a  single  idea,  while  a  small 
"  brain  is  found  to  possess  a  vast  understanding. 
**  Arid  observe  the  imbecility  of  Gali     He  attri- 
"  butes    to   certain  protuberances,   propensities 
'*  and  crimes,  which  are  not  inherent  in  nature,' 
*•  which  arise  solely  from  society  and  the  com-* 
"  pact  of  mankind.    What  becomes  of  the  pro- 
"  tuberance,  denoting  thievery,  where  there  is  no 
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**  property  to  steal ; — of  that  indicating  dranken- . 
'*  ness,  where  there  are  no  fermented  liquors,  and 
^'  o(  that  characterising  ambition,  where  there  is 
''  no  social  establishment  ? 

'^  The  same  remarks  apply  to  that  egregious 
*'  charlatan,  Lavater,  with  his  physical  and  moral 
•*  relations.  Our  credulity  lies  in  the  defect  of  our 
^'nature.  It  is  inherent  in  us  to  wish  for  the 
"  acquisition  of  positive  ideas,  when  we  ought, 
"  on  the  contrary,  to  be  carefully  on  our  guard 
^*  against  them.  We  scarcely  look  at  a  man's 
•*'  features,  before  we  undertake  to  ascertain  his 
•*  character.  We  should  be  wise  enough  to  repel 
"  the  idea  and  to  neutralize  those  deceitful  appear- 
"  ances.  I  was  robbed  by  a  person  who  had 
*'  grey  eyes,  and  from  that  moment  am  I  never  to 
"  look  at  grey  eyes  without  the  idea  of  the  fear  of 
*'  being  robbed  ?  It  was  a  weapon,  that  wounded 
^'  me,  and  of  that  I  am  apprehensive  wherever  I 
■*'see  it,  but  was  it  the  grey  eyes  that  robbed 
**  me?  Reason  and  experience,  and  I  have  been 
"  enabled  to  derive  great  benefit  from  both,  prove, 
*'  that  all  those  external  signs  are  so  many  lies ; 
"  that  we  cannot  be  too  strictly  on  our  guard 
*'  against  them,  and  that  the  only  true  way  of 
"  appreciating  and  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
'*  of  mankind  is  by  trying  and  associating  with 
**  them.  After  all,  we  meet  with  countenances 
"  so  hideous,  it  must  be  allowed,"  (and  as  an 
instance  he  described  one ;  it  was  that  of  the 
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gineam%  ^tikftf  iii63n0at«p0vwifitl  uuAlBfiitumi  1 1 1^^ 
^ia  «oiifoiiiMMU  md'OOBdemns  thent  m  spite  of 

23d. — ^Tfae  Emperor  cailed  upon  me  about  thne 
o'clodc.  He  wished  to  take  a  walk.  He  had^a 
jg^omy  look,  and  had  suffered  much  since  yester- 
day. He  was  seriously  affected  by  the  intQnae 
heat  during  his  ride  in  the  calash«  He  had  ob- 
served a  new  door  which  was  making  witho«t» 
and  which  would  have  altered  the  whole  interior 
of  the  topographical  cabinet,  and  of  Madame 
Montholon's  former  apartment.  He  had  not  been 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  and  was  sensibly  af- 
fected at  it.  He  sent  instantly  for  the  person  who 
had  given  the  directions,  and  the  bad  reasons  be 
assigned  served  only  to  vex  him  still  more.  We 
were  desirous  of  taking  a  walk,  but  it  aeem* 
ed  decided  that  every  thing  was  to  irritate 
and  put  him  in  ill  humour  that  evening.  He  saw 
some  English  officers  on  his  way,  and  turned  aside 
irom  them  almost  in  auger,  obsen^ii^g,  that  shortly 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  his  footiHit 
of  doors.  A  few  paces  off  he  was  joined  by  the 
]>octor,  who  came  to  tell  him,  unseasonably 
enough,  of  some  arrangements  that  were  jnaking 
for  him,  the  Emperor,  and  to  ask  his  opinipn  on 
the  anbjeot  It  was  one  of  the  topics,  which,  per- 
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liilp^liwtiusiQdUiig^  Hemi»leiK>  answer, 

his  Qidinarj  reMunae  stgaiRst  disaj^pointmei]^  but 
.tills  time  iiei;:e|>tsileiitwilJb  CQi^jd 

iiot.eoDceaL  He  came  up  with  the  carriage,  and 
got  in:;  but  on  our  way  we  met  with  som^  more 
finglifih  officers,  and  then  he  "^suddenly  ordered 
the  coaehmaja  to  drive  ofi^  at  a  gallop,  in  another 
disection. 

Tie  new  openings  however,  which  had  h^m 
tnadeiathe  hou$e  without  his  knowledge,  and 
whidai  he  found  so  inconvenient,  still  sat  heavy  on^ 
his  heart  He  was  about  to  lighten  the  load  by  .a 
lively  playfulness  with  the  wife  of  the  person -vt^ho 
had  ordered  it,  and  who  happened  *  to  be  ia 
the  calash.  '' Ah/'  said  he,  ''  are  you  there  T 
*•  You  are  in  my  power;  you  shall  pay  the  pe 
"  nalty.  The  husband  is  the  guilty  person ;  itis^ 
**  the  wife  that  shall  answer  for  him/'  But  instead 
of  a^cemmodating  herself  to  the  sense  in  wl^ich 
the  words  weie  uttered,  which  she  mi^^ht  hav^ 
done  without  the  least  inconvenience,  and  .w^ith 
"the  certainty  of  asatisfaotory  result,  she  persisted 
in  making  lame  .excuses  for  her  husband,  and  rer 
•peating*reasons>  which  served  but  to  revive  .his 
^diBsatisfaction.  Finally,  to  fill  up  the  chapter,  of 
4anMa  pmpooes,  one  of  us,  on.discpveringthe  tents 
of  the  camp,  informed  him  «that  the  evolutions  and 
maiuieuvres  of  the  j>se.ceding  day  were  in  celebra- 
.ti^n  of  one^of  the  ^gveat  victories  gained  by  the 
jBngUah  .in  %aiQ»  ajad  that  the  regimrat  which 
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executed  them,  had  been  very  nearly  destroyed  in 
battle.     **  A  regiment,  Sir,  is  never  destroyed  by 
•*  the  enemy ;  it  is  immortalized/*  was  his  only  an- 
swer. It  is  true,  that  it  was  delivered  very  dryly. 
For  myself,  I  ipeditated  m  silence  on  this  ac- 
cumulation of  contrarieties,  which  struck  with 
redoubled  blows  in  so  short  a  time.      It  was  a 
precious  moment  for  an  observer.      I  estimated 
the  torments  they  were  calculated  to  produce, 
and  I  remarked,  with  admiration,  the  few  he  suf- 
fered to  escape.     I  said  to  myself,  this  is  the  m- 
tractable  mati,  this  the  tj/rant !  It  might  have  been 
said,  that  he  knew  what  was  passing  in  my  mind, 
for,  when  we  left  the  calash,  and  were  a  few  paces 
before  the  others,  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone, 
**  If  you  like  to  study  mankind,  learn  how  far 
'*  patience  can  go,  and  all  that  one  can  put  up 
"  with,"  &c.  &c. 

On  his  return,  he  called  for  tea;  I  had  never 
seen  him  take  any.  Madame  de  Montholonwas, 
for  the  first  time,  in  possession  of  her  new  saloon. 
He  wished  to  see  it,  and  observed  that  she  would 
be  much  better  accommodated  than  us  all.  He 
called  for  fire,  and  played  at  chess  with  several 
of  us  successively.  He  gradually  resumed  his 
natural  state,  and  ate  a  little  at  dinner,  which 
completely  restored  him.  He  indulged  in  con- 
versation, and  again  reverted  to  his  early  years, 
which  always  possessed  fresh  charms  for  him.  He 
spoke  a  great  deal  of  his  early  acquaintances,  and 
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of  the  difficulties  some  of  tkem  had  in  obtaaBing 
admission  to  bim  after  bis  elevation,  and  obserr- 
ed,  *'  that  if  the  threshold  of  his  palace  was  impas- 
"sable,  it  was  in  spite  of  himself.  What  then/' 
said  he,  **  must  be  the  situation  of  other  sovereigns 
"in  that  respect ?"  &c.  &c. 

We  continued'  the  conversation  until  eleven, 
without  noticing  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Madame  deB.    .    .    .    .— D^tatb,  ^e.— utfneolo/et 
respecting  the  Emigrante. 

24th.— To-day  the  Emperor  tried  the  billiard- 
table,  which  had  been  just  Isud  down,  and  went 
out,  but  the  weather  being  very  damp,  he  return- 
ed almost  immediately. 

He  conversed  with  me  in  his  apartment,  before 
dinner,  on  4he  emigrants,  and  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame de  B  .  •  .  .,  who  had  been  dame  Sa- 
tours  to  Madame,  and  was  very  conspicuous  in 
the  commencement  of  our  affairs,  waa  mentioned. 
The  Emperor  observed,  **  But  is  not  this  Madame 
"  de  B  .  .  .  ^  a  very  dangerous  woman?" — 
"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied  ;  **  she  is,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  with 
**  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  an  excellent  judgment/' 
^'  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  Emperor,  ''she 
**  must  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  me.  This 
''  is!the  painfiil  coiisequence  of  false  represeata- 
'*  tions ;  die  was  pointed  out  as  a  very  dangerous 
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^  mdbaffff.     Ihdmmt  de  B  _  .  .  pbeoA  Wl 
^  Jier  JnppiaMs  k  the  dttmrn  9i  sDCMftjr,  aad 
"*'  ^u  iBmished  Imr  from  Furia«    2  tnet  lath  Jher 
^  ia  one  afaayTwii«iww>  cMHiied  "wtthm  ker  pr»- 
''  vince,  and  pining  Kveay  wit%  <vnBfttiOft»  yotsbe 
«^  ekpreiMed  no   wgentmeBt  agtfinst  your  Ma- 
'"  jesty,  and  apoke  of  you  wilhgraat  modwatiQii*'* 
"  Well,  then!  why  did  you  not  come  to  me,  and 
**  HMt  me-ri^kt  T^-^''  Ah,  Sire,  your.diaiaelerwas 
''  then  so  little  known  to  v»,  compared  with  what 
*'  I  know  it  to  be  at  present,  that  I  should  not 
^  have  dared  to  take  it  upon  myself.    Biiit  I  will 
**  mention  an  aneedote  of  Madame  de  B  .  .  .  . 
^  i;^en  at  London,  during  the  liig^  tide  of  oor 
''  emigration,  which  will  mal&e  you  better  ae- 
^'  quaiirted  wi&  Imr  tliaa  uty  thing  I  eomhi  say. 
^  At  the  time  when  y on  were  daetaoedOonnd,  a 
^^  person,  justarrir^d  from  Paris,  ^vras  invilod  to 
-^  a  small  party  afher  house.  .  fie  eagrossadttlie 
-^^  attention  of  tbecompsfBy,  in  oonse^fuoBoe  of  all 
"^^  the  partieiflars lie  had  tooammuDieate tiespect- 
^  mg  a  place,  whkh  intemsrted  us  fio  very  mate- 
*'  riaJIy.  -  He  was  asked  seversl  questKOis  te- 
-^  specting  the  Consul.     He  <»n  not,  .sadd  he, 
**  live  long,  lie  is  so  piMmo  m  to  inafint  Aljgkt. 
-^  'These  were  his  mpoHLs.    Me  ^ew  «aore  «rf- 
^  mated  by^egarees,  and  gave  aa  atoi3tat.-4te 
^deadi  of  the  First  Coimai    Oh,  horrible!  was 
'^  the  instttitaneous    eac^lamation  4tf  Madame 


"«  de  8  .  .  4  .  «3»t,d]tBdc  totfaieideath  of  41 
^  fanonlKMgl  For  ikaiiie!  I  witgiv^ainch 
"  better  one ;  the  King  s  health  r 

^  W«ar  said  the  JOnpisror, '' i  repeat,  Aat'she 
^  irw  veiy  iH  used  by  me,  in  consequence  aflhe 
^' xepieaeDtetions, -which -wei?e  made  teine«  Ske 
"  had  been  described  to  me  as  a  penmi  iofui  ef 
''  political  intrigues,  and  remarkable  for  the 
^  WttHBess  «f  her  sarcasfms.  ^d  tfatt'pitt^ae 
^  in  mind  of  an  expression  which  is  perhaps 
"  wrongly  attributed  to  her,  butwhidh  struck  me, 
**  however,. solely  on  account  of  its  wit.  I  was 
"  assured,  that  a  distinguished  ^personage,  who 
**  was  very  much  attached  to  her,  was.  seized 
"  with  a  fit  of  jealousy,  for  which  she  clearly 
''  proved  she  had  given  no  cause.  He  persisted, 
"  however,  and  observed,  that  she  ought  to  know 
"  that  the  wife  of  Caesar  should  be  free  from  sus- 
''.picion«Madame  de  B  ....  replied,  that,thp 
^'  remark  contained  two  important  mistakes ;  for 
**  it  was  known  to  all-  the  world  that  she  was  not 
"  his  wife,  and  that  he  was  not  Caesar." 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  read  to  us  parts  of 
the  comedies  of  the  Dissipateurand  tiieGlorieux, 
hut  he  was  so  little  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
left  off;  they  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of 
mterest.  He  suffered  severely  in  his  right  aide. 
It  was  the  effect  of  the  dampness  with  whicH  he 
had  been  affected  during  his  morning  walk^  and 
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we  were  not  without  apprehensions  .of  its  being 
a  symptom  of  the  common  malady  in  these  scorch- 
ing climates. 

r  On  my  return  home,  I  found  a  letter  from 
England,  with  a  parcel,  containing  some  articles 
for  my  toilet.  The  Griffin  ship  of  war  had  just 
arrived  from  England. 

The  Bmi^eror  receioes  Letier$  fiwn  his  FamHy^—Om^ 
verHttion  voiih  the  JdmiraL — The  Commisrioneri  ^f  the 
Jllied  Powers. 

26th. — ^About  nine  o*clock,  I  received  from  the 
Grand  Marshal  three  letters  for  the  Emperor.  They 
were  from  Madame  Mfere,  the  Princess  Pauline, 
and  Prince  Lucien.  The  latter  was  enclosed  in 
one,  addressed  to  me  from  Rome,  by  Prince 
Lucien,  dated  the  6th  of  March.  I  also  received 
two  from  my  agent  in  London. 

The  Emperor  passed  the  whole  of  the  morning 
in  reading  the  papers  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the 
13th  of  May.  They  contained  accounts  of  the 
death  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  of  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  French  Chambers,  of  Cambrone's  ac- 
quittal, and  the  sentence  passed  upon  General 
Bertrand,  &c.  &c.  He  made  many  remarks  upon 
all  these  subjects. 

About  three.  Admiral  Malcolm  requested  to  be 
presented  to  the  Emperor.  He  brought  him  a 
series  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  to  the  13t3h  of 
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May.  The  Emperor  desired  me  to  introduce  him, 
and  he  conversed  with  him  nearly  three  hours.; 
He  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Emperor,  who^ 
treated  him,  from  the  first  moment,  with  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  and  good  nature,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  old  acquaintance.  The  Admiral  was  en- 
tirely of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  subjects.  He  admitted,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  escape  from  Saint  Helena,  and 
he  could  see  no  inconvenience  in  allowing  him  to 
be  at  lai^e  in  the  island.'  He  coiisidered  it  ab- 
surd, that  Plantation-house  had  not  been  given  up 
to  the  Emperor,  and  felt,  but  only  since  his  ar-' 
rival,'he  confessed,  that  the  title  of  general  might' 
be  offensive.  It  struck  him,  that  Lady  Loudon's' 
conduct  had  been  ridiculous  here,  and  would  be' 
laughed  at  in  London.  .  He  thought,  that  the  go- 
vernor had  good  intentions,  but  did  not  know  how- 
to  act.  Ministers  had,  in  his  opinion,  beeii  em-' 
harassed  with  respect  to  the  Emperor,  but  enter-' 
tained  no  hatred  against  him ;  they  did  not  know 
how  to  dispose  of  him.  Had  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  been,  and  was  still  a  terror 
to  die  Continent ;  he  would  have  been  too  dan- 
gerous and  efficient  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Opposition,  &c.  &c, '  He  was  apprehensive,  how^ 
ever,  that  all  these  circumstances  put  together 
would  detain  us  here  a  long  time ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary 
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piseaitioiMi to  pce¥eaitlM8 escape,  tkitX^pokm. 
dicmUl  be  tixflcted  wkhrcttry  poasifaie  mdulgeiise. 
at  Saiiit  Helena,  &c.  ftc;  Ue  deUyered  hims^X 
vnfom  aU  dieae  pokrta,.  in  so^sakiafiKstcry  a  mBmsaer^ 
thattteEmperor  diaeutaedthe  buamew  wiflihiaa^ 
ihWl  aa  little  wain^,  as  if  it  waa  peifectlj  indtf^ 

At -one  moaicat^  tbe  Empeiw  prodfused  a  ae»- 
aUeeffBctapoa&ifla;  it  waii^  when,  aliudoig  t» 
the  eommiaatoittn^  he  pentad  oat  the 
hikty  of  reccrmg  tbem.  "^  After  lA,  Bit^'' 
hc^  ''  you  aad  I  aae  raea..  I  appeid  to  jau,  ia 
*^  jt,  posaiUe^  tiiat  the  Emperor  of  Anatria,  whoae 
^  daiy gItK  I  manied,  who  iaiplored  tiiat  unaooa 
^  oa  his  kitees^  who  rekama  my  wife  and  my  aoa^ 
^  ihouhl  aead  me  hia  commisaoMry  ^tibamt  a 
**  Ime  for  myself,  -without  tkm  smallest  scnqf^  of 
^a  boUeliai  wskkrapect  to  my  aon'a  healdit 
^f  Chm  i  receive  him  with  conaiataQcy?  Gas  i 
'/  kacra  any  tiling^  to  cornmnniGateta  him  ?  I  may 
^  aay  the  aame  thing  of  tibe  conmusaiaBeF  mot 
'^  hy  Alexander,  who  gloried  in  caUing  faiandf 
^  my  iriend,  with  whom,  indeed^  I  earned  ool 
'^  paiitieal  wars,  but  had  no  perwmal  quancL 
**  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  sovereign,  h«t  we  ase 
''  nai  OIL  that  apcconnt  the  leaa  entitled  to  be 
^  treated  as  man;  I  lay  claim  to  no  oithar  cha^ 
'-^mcker  at  pteaent !  Caa  they  all  be  deatitnte  of 
•*  fceling?  Be  aaaared.  Sir,  that  when  I  ofc^eet 
^jtotfaetitle  of  Qeneeal,  I  amn^iaffeMWL    I 
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**  declbieit  aandy^  btcsoie  it  wa«lit  fo»  lo^ac- 
^^  ksowledgment,  tbat  I  luTTe  not  ImmJSiiipcMr; 
^^  and,  m  tins  rei^eet,  I  iLd^ocale  the  hotiwvt  of 
^  othen  move  dMiK  my  own.  I  advocate  th^ 
*f  h&aemv  of  tbote  witk  vlMin,  I  have  baen^  » 
**  tlMit  rank,  comacted  by  treaties^  by  famAj,  mid 
**  political  alliances.  The  duly  one  ^  ikmt 
^  coflniii««iiersy  irhooi,  I  wkf^U  peibapiw  jre- 
^  cei9«,  would  te  tbst  of  Loma  XVIH^.  wb^ 
'^  aires  toe  notliiiig.  Thai  CDSUMwiHitv  ^ww,  jk 
^*  kmg  time  niy  stfbjeet,  he  ads  inarriy  ia  eaB!-^ 
^  femity  to  eircamsta&cea,  independent  of  hw 
'*  eptk>ii ;  and  i  tAioukt  aceoidingly  receisre  hiea 
**  to-morrow,  were  I  not  apprehensive  of  tbesMK 
^'  repvesentations,  that  woaidtake  plece^  »dof 
^  the  felse  eeloiimg,  that  wouldbe  given  to  thm 
^  cireMsstamce,'*  &c.  kc 

After  dinner,  the  EapeiDr  again  aHnded  to  the 
time  of  his  consnfaite,  to  the  nmnefew  cenipka* 
eies  whiefa  had  been  formed  against  han^  te  the 
celebrated  persoas  of  that  period,  &:e.  1  hanre 
idready  noticed  these  topsea  a*  conrnderabfe 
length.  The  ooopfersation  lasted  an^  one  ^'clpefc. 
in  the  monuag,  a  tery  estnundiaary  hoar  for  an« 

Tke  Emperor* $   Court  —  Eiepmae$,  $avmg9,  hmting  and 
•shooting  egtabligkment,  mewi^pages,  service  i^f  honour,  ^c. 


a6tb^28th.   Ow  usual  mode  of  Uviagr 
anaginthe  oairiagein  tlie  middle  of  thedayi 
oenneisation  at  n^^ 
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On  the  27th  the  Emperor  received  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  colonel,  a  relation  of  the  family  of  Walsh 
Serrent,  who  was  on  his  return  from  the  .Cape 
in  the  Haycomb,  and  was  to  sail  next  day  for* 
Europe.  He  had  been  governor  of  Bourbon, 
and  entertained  us  with  many  agreeable  particu*- 
lars  respecting  that  island.  >  • 

After  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
old  and  new  court,. with  their  arrangements, ^x-* 
penses,  etiquette,  &c.  &c.  I  have  already  men^ 
tioned.moat  of  these  points  in  another  place^  and 
many  of  them  were  repeated  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  pass  over  what  would  seem  but  a  literal 
repetition. 

The  Emperor's  court  was,  in  every  relation, 
much  more  magnificent  than  any  thing  seen  up 
to  that  period,  and  yet,  said  he,  the  expense  was- 
infinitely  less.  That  vast  difference  wjas  caused 
by  the  suppression  of  abuses,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  order  and  regularity  into  the  accounts. 
His  hunting  and  shooting  establishment,  with  the 
exception  of  some  useless  and  ridiculous  particu- 
lars, he  observed,  as  that  of  falconry  and  some 
others,  was  as  splendid,  as  numerous,  and  as 
striking,  as  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  annual 
diabursement,  he  assured  us,  was  but  400,000 
franks,  while  the  King's  amounted  to  seven  mil- 
lions. His  table  was  regulated  according  to  the 
same  system.  Duroc  had,-  by  his  regularity  and 
strictness,  done  wonders  in  that  respect.    Under 
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the  kings,  the  palaces  did  not  continue  fiiniished, 
and  the  same  articles  were  transferred  from  one 
palace  to  another;  the  people  belonging  to  the 
court  had  no  furniture  allowed  them,  and  every 
one  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  himself.  Under 
him,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  a  person  in 
attendance,  who  did  not  find  himself  provided  as 
comfortably^  or  even  more  so,  with  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  or  suitable  in  the  apartment 
assigned  to  him,  than  in  his  own  house. 

The  Emperor's  mews  cost  three  millions,  the 
expense  of  the  horses  was  averaged  at  3,000 
francs  a  horse  yearly.  A  page  cost  from  6  to 
8,000  francs.  That  establishment,  he  observed^ 
was  perhaps  the  most  expensive  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  accordingly  the  education  of  the  pages 
and  the  care  taken  of  them,  were  the  subject  of 
just  encomium.  The  first  families  of  the  empire 
were  solicitous  to  place  their  children  on  it,  and 
the  inducements  were  irresistible. 

With  respect  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  the 
Emperor  said,  he  was  the  first  who  had  separated 
the  service  of  honour  (an  expression  invented 
under  him)  from  that  which  was  absolutely. ne- 
cessary. He  had  dismissed  every  thing  that  was 
laborious  and  substantial,  and. substituted  what 
was  nominal  and  ornamental  only.  ''  A  king,*'  he 
said,  *'  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  he  is  the 
"  mere  creature  of  civilization.  There  are  no 
"  naked  kings ;  they  must  all  be  dressed/'  &c. 

\oL.  UI.  Part  V.  o 
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The  Emperor  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  better  informed  of  the  nature 
and  relation  of  all  these  matters  than  himself; 
because  they  had  been  all  regulated  by  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  precedents  of  past  times,  from 
which  he  had  lopped  off  whatever  was  ridiculous, 
and  preserved  every  thing  that  seemed  suit- 
able, &c. 

The  conversation  lasted  until  after  eleven  o'clock. 
It  had  been  kept  up  with  tolerable  spirit;  and  the 
Emperor  again  observed  on  leaving  us,  that,  after 
all,  we  must  be  a  good-natured  kind  of  people 
to  be  able  to  lead  so  contented  a  life  at  Saint 
Helena. 

Fi'eih  Instance  of  the  Governor's  Malignity ,  Ifc. — Desperate 
Project  of  Santini,  the  Corsican. 

29th.— The  weather  had  been  bad  for  some  days ; 
the  Emperor  took  advantage  of  a  fine  moment  to 
examine  a  tent,  which  the  admiral  had,  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  ordered  to  be  raised  for  his 
accommodation  by  his  ship's  crew,  having  heard 
him  complain,  in  the  course  of  conversation^  of 
the  want  of  shade  and  of  the  impossibility  of  en- 
joying himself  in  the  air  out  of  his  apartment. 
The  Emperor  conversed  with  the  officer  and  men 
who  were  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and 
ordered  a  napoleon  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
seamen. 
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Weleamtto-day,  thai  the  last  vessel  hacTbrought 
a  book  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  for  the  Em- 
peror, written,  as  it  was  said,  by  a  member  of 
parliament.  It  had  been  sent  by  the  author  him^* 
self,  and  the  following  words,  were  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  outside, — To  Napoleon  the 
Great.  This  circumstance  induced  the  Governor 
to  retain  the  work,  a  rigour,  on  his  part,  which 
formed  a  singular  contrast  with  his  eagerness  to 
supply  us  with  libels,  that  spoke  so  disrespect-* 
fully  of  the  Emperor. 

During  dinner  the  Emperor,  turning,  with  a 
stern  look,  to  one  of  the  servants  in  waiting, 
exclaimed,  to  our  utter  consternation ;  ''So 
"  then,  assassin,  you  resolved  to  kill  the  Gover- 
"nor! — ^Wretch! — If  such  a  thought  ever  again 
"  enters  your  head,  you  will  have  to  do  with 
^'  me ;  you  will  see  how  I  shall  behave  to  you." 
And  then  addressing  himself  to  us,  he  said^ 
"  Gentlemen,  it  is  Santini,  there,  who  deter- 
^  mined  to  kill  the  Governor.  That  rascal  was 
^'  about  to  involve  us  in  a  sad  embarassment.  I 
**  found  it  necessary  to  exert  all  my  authority, 
**  all  my  indignation  to  restrain  him." 

With  the  view  of  explaining  this  extraordinafy 
transaction,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe, 
that  Santini,  who  was  formerly  usher  of  the  Em- 
peror's cabinet,  and  whose  extreme  devotion  had 
prompted  him  to  follow  his  master  and  serve  him, 
no  matter,  he  said,  in  what  capacity,  was  a  Cor- 
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ttcan  of  deep  feeling .  and  a  warm  imagination. 
Enraged  at  the  Governor's  bad  usage,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  with  patience  the  affronts  he  saw 
heaped  upon  the  Emperor,  exasperated  at  the 
decline  of  his  health,  and  affected  himself  with 
a  distracting  melancholy,  he  had,  for  some  time, 
done  no  work  m  the  house,  and  under  pretence  of 
procuring  some  game  for  the  Emperor's  tabte, 
his  employment  seemed  to  be  that  of  shooting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  a  moment  of  confidence, 
he  told  his  countryman  Cypriani,  that  he  had 
.  formed  the  project,  by  the  means  of  his  double 
barrelled  piece,  of  killing  the  Governor,  and.  then 
putting  an  end  to  himself  And  all,  said  he,  to  rid 
the  world  of  a  monster, 

.  Cypriani,  who  knew  his  countryman's  charac- 
ter, was  shocked  at  his  determination,  and  com- 
municated it  to  several  other  servants.  They  all 
united  in  entreating  him  to  lay  aside  his  design, 
but  their  efforts,  instead  of  mitigating,  seemed 
but  to  inflame  his  irritation.  They  resolved  then 
to  discover  the  project  to  the  Emperor,  who  had 
him  instantly  brought  before  him :  "  And  it  was 
•*  only,'*  he  told  me  some  time  afterwards,  "by 
"  imperial,  by  pontifical  authority,  that  I  finally 
'*  succeeded  in  making  the  scoundrel  desist  alto- 
*^  gether  from  his  project.  Observe  for  a  moment 
•*  the. fatal  consequences  he  was  about  to  pro- 
V  duce,  I  should  have  also  passed  for  the  mur- 
^*  derer>  the  assassin  of  the  Governor,  and  in  reality 
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**  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  destroy 
''  such  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  a  great  num- 
*'  ber  of  people." 

The  Emperor  read  to  us  La  Mort  de  Pomp^e, 
which  was  stated  in  the  journals  to  be  the  subject 
of  general  interest  at  Paris,  on  account  of  its 
political  allusions.  And  this  gaV^e  rise  to  the 
remark,  that  government  had  been  obliged  to 
forbid  the  riepresentation  of  Richard,  and  that, 
certainly  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  Louis 
XVL  little  thought  of  its  ever  being  prohibited 
for  its  allusions  to  another.  "  The  fact  is, 
'*  that  times  are  wonderfully  changed,"  said  the 
Emperor. 

30th. — The  Emperor,  after  a  few  turns  in  the 
garden,  went  to  General  Gourgaud's  apartment, 
where  he  was  a  long  time  employed,  with  his 
compasses  and  crayon,  in  ascertaining  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  the  plan  of  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre,  which  the  general  was  to  execute. 
In  marking  some  points  about  Saint  Jean  d'Acre, 
he  said  ; — '*  I  passed  many  unpleasant  moments 
"there." 

In  the  evening  we  had  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro, 
which  entertained  and  interested  us  much  more 
than  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  "  It  was,"  ob- 
served the  Emperor,  in  shutting  the  book,  "  the 
*'  revolution  already  put  into  action/' 
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La  Harpers  Mikme.-^Nuns.-^CommUij'^Monks  </  Let 
Trappe. — The  French  Clergy. 

31. — The  weather  was  horrible,  and  the  Em- 
peror found  great  difficulty  in  going  to  Madame* 
de  Montholon's  saloon.  He  amused  himself  for 
some  time  in  reading  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  and  afterwards  perceiving  a  volume  of 
the  Moniteur,  on  which  M.  de  Montholon  was. 
then  employed,  and  which  lay  open  in  the  part 
relative  to  the  negociations  for  a  maritime  armis- 
tice  in  1800,  his  whole  attention  wau>  absorbed  by 
them  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  read  first  La  M^re 
Coupable,  in  which  we  felt  interested  and  next^ 
the  M^anie  of  La  Harpe,  which  he  thought 
wretQhedly  conceived  and  very  badly  executed.. 
«•  It  wa3,"  he  said,  "  a  turgid  declamation,  in 
"  perfect  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  times, 
"  founded  in  fashionable  calumnies  and  absurd 
•*  falsehoods.  When  La  Harpe  wrote  that  piece, 
*'  a  father  certainly  had  not  the  power  of  forcings 
**  bis  daughter  to  take  the  veil ;  the  laws  would 
'*  never  have  allowed  it.  This  play,  which  waa 
'*  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
'*  was  solely  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  mo- 
•*  mentary  caprice  of  public  opinion.  Now,  that 
*'  the  inducement  is  over,  it  would  be  a  wretched 
''performance!    La  Harpe's  characters  are  all 
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"  unnatural.  He  should  not  have  attacked  de- 
**  fective  institutions  with  defective  weapons/' 

The  Emperor  said,  that  La  Harpe  had  so  com- 
pletely failed  in  his  object  with  regard  to  his  own 
impressions,  that,  all  his  feelings  were  in  favour 
of  the  father,  while  he  was  shocked  at  the  daugh-^ 
ter  s  conduct.  He  had  never  seen  the  perform- 
ance, without  being  tempted  to  start  from  his 
seat  and  call  out  to  the  daughter;  "  You  have 
•*  but  to  say.  No,  and  we  will  all  take  your  part ; 
"  you  will  find  a  protector  in  every  citizen." 

He  observed,  that  when  he  was  on  service  widi 
his  regiment,  he  had  often  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  the  veil.  "  It  was  a  ceremony 
"  very  much  attended  by  the  officers,  and  which 
"  raised  our  indignation,  particularly,  when  the 
"  victims  were  handsome.  We  ran  in  crowds  to 
"  it,  and  our  attention  was  alive  to  the  slightest 
"  incident.  Had  they  but  said,  No^  we  should 
**  have  carried  them  off  sword  in  hand.  It  is 
*'  consequently  false,  that  violence  was  employed : 
''  the  only  means  used  were  the  acts  of  seduc- 
'*  tion.  Those,  upon  whom  they  were  practised, 
"  were  kept,  not  unlike  recruits.  They  were 
"  exposed  to  the  blandishments  and  exhortations 
''  of  the  nuns,  the  abbess,  the  spiritual  director, 
''  and  the  bishop,  to  the  examination  of  the  civil 
"  officer,  and  finally  to  public  view.  Thus  every 
''  thing  seemed  to  coACjar  in  prevailing  upon  them 
''  to  n^^e  the  sacrifice." 
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The  Emperor  declared  that  he  vrzi  an  enemy 
to  convents  in  general,  as  useless,  and  productive 
of  degrading  inactivity;  He  allowed,  however, 
in  another  pomt  of  view,  that  certain  reasons 
might  be  pleaded  in  their  favour.  The  best  mezzo 
terminer  and  he  had  adopted  it,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  of  tolerating  them,  of  obliging  the 
members  to  become  useful,  and  of  recognizing 
annual  vows  alone. 

The  Emperor  complained,  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  time  enough  to  complete  his  institutions. 
Ithad  been  his  intention  to  enlarge  the  establish- 
ments of  Saint  Denis  and  Ecouen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  asylum  to  the  widows  of  sol- 
diers, or  women  advanced  in  years,  &c.  &c. 
"  And  then,"  he  added,  **  it  must  also  be  allowed, 
•*  that  there  were  characters  and  imaginations  oT 
**  all  kinds ;  that  compulsion  ought  not  to  be  used 
*'  with  regard  to  persons  of  an  eccentric  turn, 
•*  provided  their  oddities  were  harmless,  and  that 
"an  empire,  like  France,  might  and  had  a  right 
'*  to  have  houses  for  madmen,  called  trappistes. 
**  With  respect  to  the  latter,"  he  observed,  '*  that 
"  if  any  one  ever  thought  of  inflicting  upon  others 
"  the  discipline  which  they  practised,  it  would  be 
"  justly  considered  a  most  abominable  tyranny, 
"  and  that  it  might,  notwithstanding,  constitute 
"  the  delight  of  him  who  voluntarily  exercised 

**  it  on  himself.  .  .  .* This  is  man,  these 

"  his  fantastical  pursuits,  or  his  folly!  . .  •    He 
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^*  had  tolerated  the  monks  of  Mount  Cenis,  but 
**  these,  at  least,"  he  added,  "were  useful,  very 
<*  useful,  and  might  be  even  called  heroical." 

The  Emperor  expressed  himself  in  his  council 
of  state  in  the  following  words,  when  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  university  was  about  to  take  place : 
^*  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  monks  would  be  far 
'*  the  best  body  for  communicating  instruction, 
'*  were  it  possible  to  keep  them  under  proper 
*'  control,  and  to  shake  off  their  dependence 
**  upon  a  foreign  master.  I  am  disposed  to  be 
"  favourable  to  them.  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
"  had  the  power  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
*'  establishments,  but  they  have  made  the  thing 
*'  impossible.  The  moment  I  do  any  thing  for 
"  the  clergy,  they  give  me  cause  to  repent  it.  I 
^*  do  not  complain  of  the  old  established  clergy, 
**  for  with  them  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied ;  but 
^*  the  young  priests  are  brought  up  in  a  gloomy 
"  fanatical  doctrine ;  there  is  nothing  Galilean  in 
"  the  young  clergy. 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  ancient, " 
"  the  old  bishops.    They  have  shewn  themselves 
*^  grateful  for  what  I  did  for  religion ;  they  have 
•*  realized  my  expectations. 

*'  Cardinal  de  Boisgelin  was  a  man  of  sense,  a 
'*  virtuous  character,  who  had  faithfully  adopted 


*'  me. 


"  The  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Barral,  a  man  of 
great  acquirements,  and  who  was  of  essential 
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•*  service  to  us  in  our  differences  with  the  Pope, 
"  was  always  very  much  attached  to  me. 

•*  The  worthy  cardinal  du  Belloy,  and  the  vir-» 
''  tuous  Bishop  Roquelaure,  had  a  sincere  affec- 
**  tionforme; 

**  I  made  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing 
^*  Bishop  Beausset  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
**  university,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  he  was 
<*  one  of  those,  who,  in  that  capacity,  most  siih- 
"  cerely  conducted  themselves  in  conformity 
"  with  my  views. 

**  All  these  ancient  bishops  possessed  my  con- 
**  fidence,  and  none  of  them  deceived  me.  It  is 
*'  not  a  little  singular,  that  those  I  had  the  great-' 
"  est  cause  to  complain  of,  were  precisely  those 
"  whom  I  had  chosen  myself;  so  very  true  is  it; 
<<  that  the  holy  unction,  in  approximating  us  to 
'*  Heaven,  does  not  deliver  us  from  the  infirmi-» 
"  ties  of  the  earth,  from  its  irregularities,  its  ob-* 
"  scenities,  its  turpitudes,"  &c.  &c. 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  the  want  of 
priests  in  France,  on  the  obli^tion  of  employing 
them  at  the  age  of  16,  and  the  difficulty,  even  the 
impossibility  of  finding  any  at  21,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  the  Emperor's  wish  that  lliey  should  be 
ordained  at  a  more  advanced  age .  The  answer'  of 
the  bishops  and  the  Pope  himself  was,  '*  It  is  very 
*'  well :  your  reasons  are  very  just ;  but  if  you  wait 
*'  for  that  period,  you  will  find  none  to  ordain, 
"  and  yet  you  admit  that  you  are  in  want  of  them," 
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''  I  haye,  no  doubt/'  observed  the  Emperor, 
''  that,  after  me,  other  principles  will  be  adopted. 
''  A  conscription  of  priests  and  nuns  will,  per*. 
**  haps,  be  seen  in  France,  as  a  military  conscrip- 
''  tion  was  seen  in.  my  time.  My  barracks  will, 
''  perhaps,  be  turned  into  convents  and  semi- 
''  naries.  Thus  the  world  runs  on.  Poor  peo-: 
"  pie  1  In  spite  of  all  your  knowledge,  all  your 
''  wisdom,  you  continue  like  simple  individuals,* 
'^  die  slaves  of  fashionable  caprice." 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  before- 
the  Emperor  retired.  It  was,  he  said,  a  real  vie* 
tory  over  tediousness,  and  a  ^reat  relief  for  the 
want  of  aleep. 

Marie  Antoinette. — Tlve  Manners  qf  Versailles.'-^Amcdoie., 
— Beverley. — Diderot's  P^re  de  Famille. 

August  1. — ^The  weather  was  dreadful.  About 
three  o'clock,  the  Grand  Marshal  came  to  look  for, 
me;  but  as  I  had  at  that  moment  ventured  out^  I 
was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  on  accoupt  of  some^ 
English,  whom  he  had  to  present  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  sent  for  me»at:  five;  he  was  in  a: 
bad  humour,  and  not  a  little  so,  h^  said,  on  my: 
accounjt.  The  visit  of  the  English,  the  bad) 
weather,  the  want  of  the  saloonaqd  an  interpreter/ 
liadall^combinjed  to  vex  him.  r, 

He  was  reading  the  Yeill^es  du  Qhiteau,, 
which,  he  observed,  were  tires<mie,  and  he  left 
tbepi  f<»  the  tale^  of  >f  ajrgare(>  Queen  of  Navarri^^; 
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He  afterwards  adverted  to  Versailles ;  the  court, 
the  Queen,  Madame  Campan,  and  the  King,  were 
the  principal  subjects  of  his  remarks,  and  he  said 
many  things,  some  of  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
He  concluded  with  observing,  that  Louis  XVI. 
would  have  been  a  perfect  pattern  in  private  life, 
but  that  he  had  been  a  wretched  King ;  and  that 
the  Queen  would  no  doubt  have  been,  at  all  times, 
the  ornament  of  evtery  circle,  but  that  her  levity, 
her  inconsistencies,  and  want  of  capacity,  had  not 
a  little  contributed  to  promote  and  accelerate  the 
catastrophe.  She  had,  he  remarked,  deranged  the 
manners  of  Versailles ;  its  ancient  gravity  smd  strict 
etiquette  were  transformed  into  the  free  and  easy 
prettinesses  and  absolute  tittle-tattle  of  a  private 
party.  No  man  of  sense  and  importance  could 
avoid  the  jests  of  the  young  courtiers,  whose 
natural  disposition  for  raillery  was  sharpened  by 
the  applauses  of  a  young  and  beautiful  sovereign. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  anecdotes  of  that 
day  was  told.  A  gallant  and  worthy  German 
general  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  special  recommend- 
ation to  the  Queen,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  her  brother.  The  Queen  thought  she 
could  not  do  him  a  greater  favour,  than  that  of 
inviting  him  to  one  of  her  private  parties.  He 
found  himself,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  little 
out  of  his  element  in  such  company,  but  it  was. 
every  one's  wish  to  treat  him  with  marked  respect, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
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conversation.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  selec* 
tion  of  his  topics,  and  in  his  manner  of  intro- 
ducing them.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  hU 
white  mare,  and  his  grey  mare,  upon  which  he 
set  the  highest  value.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  arch  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  young 
courtiers,  respecting  a  thousand  frivolous  points, 
which  he  had  the  good  nature  to  answer,  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  importance.  In  conclusion, 
one  of  them  asked  which  of  the  two  he  preferred : 
"  Really,"  answered  the  general  with  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, '^  I  must  confess,  that,  if  I  were  in  the 
*'  day  of  battle  on  my  white  mare,  I  do  not  be- 
"  lieve  I  should  dismount  to  get  on  my  grey  one." 
At  length  he  made  his  bow,  and  the  bursts  of 
laughter,  that  followed,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
The  conversation  took  another  turn  after  his  de- 
parture ;  the  attractions  of  white  and  brown  beau- 
ties were  long  and  ingeniously  canvassed,  and  the 
Queen  having  asked  one  of  the  party  which  he 
preferred,  he  instantly  assumed  a  grave  air,  and 
imitating  the  solemn  tone  of  the  Austrian,  an- 
swered, **  Really,  Madame,  I  must  confess,  that 

**  if  I  were  in  the  day  of  battle  on " 

"  Enough,"  o'bserved  the  Queen,  "  spare  us  the 
"  remainder.'* 

After  dinner  he  read  Beverley  and  the  Pere  de 
Famille  to  us.  The  latter,  in  particular,  excited 
his  animadversion.  To  us  it  seemed  a  paltry  pro- 
duction.   What  most  amused  the  Emperor,  as  he 
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Aaid,  was  that  it  belonged  to  Diderot,  that  Cory* 
phoeus  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  Encyclopedia* 
All  it  contained  was,  he  said,  false  and  ridicu* 
lous.    The  Emperor  entered  into  a  long  ezamin* 
ation  of  the  details,  and  concluded  Mrith  8a3ring', 
•''  Why  reason  with  a  madman  in  the  height  of  a 
''  raging  fever  ?   It  is  remedies,   and  a  decisive 
^'  mode  Qf  treatment,  of  which  he  stands  in  need. 
''  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  only  safeguard 
\*  against  love  is  flight?  When  Mentor  wishes  to 
f'  secure  Telemachus,  he  plunges  him  into  the 
'*  sea.     When  Ulysses  endeavours  to  preserve 
*  i^  himself  from  the  Syrens,  he  gets  himself  tied 
**  ia&t,  after  having  stopped  the  ears  of  his  com- 
**  panions  with  wax,"  &C.&C. 

Historical  Sketch  qf  the  Emigration  ta  CoHentz.-^ 
Jnecdotes,  §•€.  ^ 

^  2d. — Uninterrupted  bad  weather,  with  heavy 
rains.  The  Emperor  was  not  well ;  he  felt  his 
nei*ve9  very  much  irritated. 
.  He  sent  for  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  During 
the  whole  of  breakfast,  and  a  long  time  afterwards, 
the  conyersation  again  turned  on  the  emigration. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  he  often  brought 
me  back  to  the  subject.  His  enquiries  to  day 
were  directed  to  the  particulars  of  what  had 
passed  at  Coblentz,  to  our  situation,  ouf  disposi- 
tion, our  organization,  our  views,  and  our  re- 
sources,  and  at  the  end  of  all  my  answers,  he  con- 
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eluded,  observing;  ^'  you  have  already,  several 
*^  times  acquainted  me  with  a  considerable  part 
''  of  those  things,  and  yet  I  do  not  retain  them, 
**  because  you  communicate  them  without  regu* 
''  larity.  Reduce  them  to  a  consistent  historical 
''  sumnuiry.  How.could  you  be  better  employed 
''  in  this  plaice  ?  And  then,  my  dear  Las  Cases, 
"  you  will  have  a  piece  ready  at  hand  for  your 
"  journal."  It  was  Dido's  demand  of  iSneas,  and 
I  too  might  have  exclaimed,  Infandum,  regina, 

jubcs I  executed,  however,   the 

sketch  as  completely  as  my  memory  and  judg- 
ment enabled  me,  for  the  subject  began  to  grow 
stale,  and  I  was,  at  that  tim|^  very  young.  I 
give  it  as  I  read  it,  a  short  time  afterwards,  to 
Napoleon. 

**  Sire,  after  the  famQU3  events,  which  over- 
''4hrew  the  Bastile,  and  set  all  France  in  agita* 
"  tion,  most  of  our  princes,  who  found  themselves 
**  implicated  in  the  consequences,  fled  from  the 
"  country  with  the  sole  view,  at  that  period,  of 
"  securing  their  personal  safety.  They  were  soon 
"  after  joined  by  persons .  of  considerable  rank, 
"and  by  a  numberof  young  men;  the  former, 
''  mduoed  by  the  relations  which  they  had  with 
''  them,  and  the  latter  by  a  persuasion,  that  the 
''measure  of  itself  indicated,  in  some  degree,  a 
*'  9triki|ig,  generous,  and  decided  devotedness. 
"  When  a  certain  number  were  collected,  the 
''  idea  suggested  itself  of  converting  to  a  political 
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"  end,  that,  which  until  then,  had  been  produced 
**  by  zeal  and  chance  alone.  It  was  thought,  that 
*^  iC  with  the  assistance  of  these  junctions,  a  kind 
"  of  small  power  could  be  created,  it  might  be 
"  enabled  to  react,  with  advantage,  on  the  inte- 
'*  rior,  become  a  lever  there  to  insurrection,  make 
"  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  restrain 
'*  popular  commotion ;  while  it  would  be,  with- 
"  out,  a  title  or  pretext  for  applying  to  foreign 
"  powers,  and  claiming  their  attention i  This  was 
**  the  origin  of  the  emigration ;  and  it  is  confi* 
'*  dently  stated,  that  this  grand  idea  was  con- 
"  ceived  by  M.  de  Calonne,  as  he  passed  through 
''Switzerland,  in  the  suite  of  one  of  our  princes, 
**  who  was  on  his  way  from  Turin  to  Germany. 

*  *•  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Worms,  under 
**  the  Prince  de  Copd6.  The  most  celebrated 
'*  was  that  at  Coblentz,  under  the  King's  two 
*'  brothers,  one  of  whom  came  from  Italy,  where 
**  he  had  at  first  found  an  asylum  in  the  court  of 
"  the  King  of  Sardinia,  his  fether-in-law,  and  the 
**  other  arrived  by  the  way  of  Brussels,  after 
^*  escaping  the  arrests,  which  had  made  a  captive 
*'  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  w1k>  asserSbled  at 
'*  Worms.  The  number  about  the  prince  was 
**  scarcely  fifty  when  I  arrived.  In  the  entire 
"  effervescence  of  youth  and  with  the  first  in- 
"  spiration  of  what  was  noble,  I  hastened  to 
•'Worms  with  the  most  innocent'  simplicity  cJf 
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*•  keart.  My  reading  and  my  prayer  each  mom- 
^  ing  consisted  of  a  chapter  of  Bayard.  I  ex- 
•*  pec  ted,  on  reaching  Worms,  to  be,  at  the  very. 
'*  least,  seized  and  embraced  by  so  many  brothers 
*'  in  arms ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  (and  it  was 
•'  my  first  lesson  on  mankind),. instead  of  this  af- 
"  fectionate  reception,  1  and  a  companion  were, 
"  all  at  once,  examined  and  observed,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  having  it  ascertained,  that  we  were 
•*  not  spies.  Wewere  afterwards  carefully  sounded 
•'  with  regard  to  our  interest,  our  views,  and  the 
"  pretensions  by  which  we  might  have  been 
•'actuated,  and  finally  great  pains  were  taken 
•*  to  prove  to  us,  and  to  make  the  prince  perceive, 
*'  (and  this  plan  was  renewed  on  every  fresh  ar* 
**  rival),  that  our  numbers  increased  greatly,  and 
^*  exceeded,  no  doubt,  already,  the  places  and 
"  favours  he  had  to  confer.  My  companion  was 
''  so  shocked,  that  he  proposed  to  me  to  return 
'*  instantly  to  Paris. 

"  We,  who  composed  the  assemblage,  in  order 
"  to  piake  ourselves  useful  or  to  acquire  impor- 
•'  tance,  undertook,  three  or  four  of  us  by  turns, 
*'  to  form  a  kind  of  regular  guard  about  the 
•*  Princeftr  person  night  and  day ;  for  we  dreamt 
"  already  but  of  conspiracies  and  assassination, 
"  so  very  powerful  and  redoubtable  did  we  think 
"  ourselves,  and  when  relieved  on  this  kind  of 
^'  voluntary  guard,  we  had  the  hoiiour  of  being 
*'  admitted  to  tlie  Prince's  table.  Three  genera- 
'   VoL.HlPaUK  n 
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*•'  tions  of  Gond^  constituted  the  g^ory.  of  the 
''  family,  a  singular  circuoistance,  which  was  re^ 
•'  newed  with  a  more  striking  effect  in  the  army 
y  of  Cond^,  in  which  the  grandfather  fought  in 
*'  the  centre,  while  the  son  and  grandson  com* 
*/  manded  the  right  and  left,  where  they  were,  I 
''  believe,  both  woimded,  and  on  the  same  day. 

**  The  Princess  of  Monaco  had  followed  the 
''  Prince  of  Cond6;  he  married  her  afterwards, 
*'  but  she  then  governed  and  did  the  honours 
*'  of  his  establishment.  We  had  the  opportunity 
''  of  hearing  at  that  table,  some  of  the  guests 
'*  assert  and  re-assert  to  the  Prince,  that  we 
''  were  already  more  than  enough  to  enter  France ; 
"  that  his  name  and  a  white  handkerchief  were 
^'  sufficient;  that  the  star  of  Cond^  was  about  to 
''  shine  forth  once  more ;  that  the  occasion  was  sin- 
''  gularly  happy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  seize 
'*  upon  it ;  and  I  would  not  pledge  myself,  that 
*^  adulation  was  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  suggest 
V  very  interested  personal  views  to  the  Prince. 

*'  Worms,  from  the  nature  of  its  meeting,  and 
*'  the  character  of  its'chief,  always  evinced  more 
*'  regularity,  more  austerity  of  discipline  than 
"  Coblentz,  where  there  was  a  display  of  more 
"  agitation,  luxury,  and  pleasure.  Worms  was 
''  accordingly  called  the  camp,  and  Coblentz  the 
*'  town  or  the  court. 

*'  The  importance  of  the  leader  was  in  propor^ 
*^  tion  to  the  force  under  his  command,  and  of 
''  this  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  so  sensiblci.  that 


y  he  never  saw  any  one  leave  him  without  re*  * 
'*  gret,  and  remembered  it  a  long  time.  I  was 
**  not,  on  tlmt  account,  the  less  eager  to  go  to 
•'  Coblentz,  the  moment  it  acquired  n  certain 
'.'  degree  of  splendour.  I  had  relations  and  friends 
:'*  there,  and  it  was,  besides,  more  attractive  by 
**  greater  magnificence,  activity,  and  grandeur. 
*  *  Coblentz  became  in  a  short  time  afocus  of  foreign 
*'  and  domestic  intrigues.  Two  distinct  parties 
**  might  be  observed  there;  MM.  d'Avaray,  de 
'*  Jaucourt,  and  some  others,  were  the  coiifiden* 
'*  tial  friends,  the  advisers  or  the  noinisters  of 
'*  Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII .  The  Bishop  of 
**  Arras,  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  and  others,  were 
"  those  of  Monseigneur,  the  Count  d'Artois ;  and 
**  it  was  confidently  stated,  that,  even  then,  these 
y  princes  manifested  distinctly  enough  the  same 
.**  political  differences  which,  it  is  pretended, 
^'  have  since  characterized  them.  M.  de  Breteuil, 
*'  resident  at  Brussels,  and  charged,  according 
"to  his  own  declaration,  with  unlimited  powers 
"  by  Louis  XVI.,  had  formed  a  third  party,  and 
*'  added  to  the  complication  of  our  affairs. 

*'  M,  de  Calonne  was  relied  on  for  our  financial 
"  department,  and  the  old  Marshal  de  Broglie 
y  and  the  Marshal  de  Castries  were  at  the  head  of 
/*  our  military  establishment.  The  brave  and  able 
''  M.  de  Bouilly,  who  had  left  France  after  the 
"  affair  of  Varennes,  found  it  impossible  to  re- 

H  2 
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''  main  with  us,  and  followed  King  Gustavus  III. 
*'  to  Sweden. 

**  The  emigration  had,  however,  assumed   a 
"  grand  character,  thanks  to  the  care  employed 
''  for  its  propagation.     Agents  had  travefrsed  the 
**  provinces,  circulars  had  been  distributed  in  the 
''  mansions  and  country-seats,  summoning  every 
"  gentleman  to  join  the  princes,  and  act  in  co- 
''  operation  with  them  for  the  security  of  the  altar 
"  and  the  throne,  the  revenge  of  their  honour, 
•*  and  the  recovery  of  their  rights.    An  absolute 
"  crusade  had  been  preached,  and  with  so  much 
*'  more  effect,  as  it  made  an  impression  on  minds 
*•  disposed  to  attend  to  it.     Among  the  whole  of 
•*  the  nobility  and  privileged  classes  there  was 
•*  not  a  single  person,  who  did  not  feel  himself 
•*  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  decrees  of  the  assembly. 
**  All,   from  him  who  filled  the  highest  rank  to 
**  the  lowest  country  squire,  had  been  deprived 
**  of  what  they  held  most  dear ;  for  the  former 
"  had  lost  his  title  and  his  vassals,  and  the  latter 
''  had  seen  his  turret  and  his  pigeon-house  in- 
"  suited,  and  his  hares  shot.     Accordingly,  the 
"  movement  to  begin  the  journey  was  immediate 
**  and  universal ;  it  could  not  be  abandoned  under 
"  the  penalty  of  dishonour,  and  the  women  were 
•'  directed  to  send  spindles  to  those  who  hesitated, 
**  or  were  too  tardy.    Whether  then  from  passion, 
•*  pusillanimity,  or  a  point  of  honour,  the  emi- 
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'^gration  became  a  real  infection;  multitudes 
••  rushed  furiously  beyond  the  frontiers;  and  what' 
*'  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  evil,  was* 
*'  the  means  employed  by  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
**  lution  to  promote  it  in  secret,  while  they  affected 
**  to  oppose  it  in  public.     They  declaimed,  in 
'« vague  terms,  against  it  from  the  tribune,  it  is 
'^  true,  but  they  took  great  care  that  all  the  pas- 
'<  sages  should  be  left  open.     Did  the  zeal  of  the 
''  emigrants  slacken  ?     The  declaimers  becatoie 
"  more  violent,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  bar- 
'^  riers  should  be  strictly  guarded.    Then  those 
''  who   had  been  left  behind  were  reduced  to 
**  despair,  because  they  had  not  taken  advantage 
''  of  the  favourable  moment.    But,  accidentally, 
"or  from  inattention,  the  barriers  were  again* 
"  opened,  and  they  were  passed  with  eagerness 
"  by  those  who  were  determined  not  to  expose  ^ 
"  themselves  to  another  disappointment.    It  was* 
"  by  this  dextrous  manlEigement  that  the  assembly 
"  assisted  its  enemies  in  plunging  themselves  into- 
**  the  abyss. 

"  The  able  men  of  the  faction  had,  from  the' 
**  beginning,  conceived  that  such  a  measure* 
"would  deliver  them  from  the  heterogeneous' 
"  parties  that  checked  their  progress,,  and  that 
"  the  property  of  all  these  voluntary  exiles  would 
'<  secure  to  them  incalculable  resources.  The 
"  officers  thought  tliey  did  wonders  in  stealing 
"  away  from  their  regiments,  while  the  leaders 
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'^  of  the  revolution,  on  their  part,  excited  the* 
'*  soldiers  to  revolt,  in  order  to  force  them  to  it. 
''  They  got  rid  by  these  means,  of  enemies  who 
''  were  highly  dangerous,  and  obtained,  on  the 
**  contrary,  in  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
^^  zealous  co-operators,  who  became  heroes  in  the 
''  national  cause ;  it  was  they  who  furnished  great 
*'  captains,  and  who  beat  all  the  veteran  troops 
'•  of  foreign  powers. 

*'  The  consequence  was,  that  Coblentz  collected 
^'  all  that  was  illustrious  belonging  to  the  Court  in 
'*  France,  and  all  that  was  opulent  and  distin^ 
*f  guished  belonging  to  the  provinces.  We  were 
^*  thousands,  consisting  of  every  branch,  uniform^ 
''and rank  of  the  army;  we  peopled  the  town 
''  and  overran  the  palace.  Our  daily  assemblies 
*^  about  the  persons  of  the  princes,  seemed  like 
''  so  many  splendid  festivals.  The  Court  was 
'*  most  brilliant,  and  our  princes  were  so  etEtc^ 
''  tually  its  sovereigns  that  the  poor  Elector  was 
''  eclipsed  and  lost  in  the  midst  of  us,  which  in-* 
*•  d\iced  a  person  to  observe  to  him,  very  plea* 
^*  santly,  one  day,  whether  from  perfect  simpli- 
**  city  or  keen  raillery,  that,  among  all  those 
*'  who  thronged  his  palace,  he  was  tlie  only 
'•  stranger. 

*'  During  the  grand  solemnities,  we  occasionally 
'*  had  public  galas  ;  and  the  respectable  inhabit- 
'*  ants  were  permitted  to  take  a  view  of  the  tables. 
'<  We  then  exulted  at  witnessing  the  admiration 
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"  expi^esaed  by  the  people  of  the  country  fof  the 

''  pleasing  countenance  and  chiralrons  appearance 

"  of  Mbnseigneur  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  we  were 

'*  proud  of  the  homag:e  paid  by  them  to  the  ac- 

''quirements  and  talents  of  Monsieur.    It  was 

"  worth  while  to  see  with  what  arrogance  we 

'*  paraded  with  us,  as  it  were,  the  whole  dig- 

"  nity,  the  lustre  of  our  monarchy,  and;  above  all, 

"  the  superiority  of  our  sovereign  and  the  ele- 

'*  vation  of  our  princes.    Hi$  Majeity  the  King, 

"  was  the  expression  which  we  pompously  used 

'*  in  the  German  circles  to  designate  the  King  of 

"  France ;  for  that  was,  or  ought  to  be,  in  our  opi- 

"  nion,  his  title  in  point  of  pre-eminence  with 

'*  respect  to  all  Europe.    The  Abb*  Maury^  whom      ^ 

"  W€f  had  at  first  received  with  acclamation,  but 

*•  who,  by  the  by,  lost  much  of  our  esteem  in  a 

''very  short  time,  had  discovered,  he  assured  us; 

*^  that  such  was  his  right  and  his  prerogative! 

''Shall  I  give  another  instance  of  overweening 

•*  pride  and  conceit  ?       ^ 

**  At  a  htter  peri6d,  during  our  greatest  disas- 
''  ten,  and  when  our  cause  was  completely  ruined,' 
"  an  Austrian  officer,  of  superior  rank,  charged 
'^  with  despatches  for  die  Court  of  London,  invited 
''  to  dinner  several  of  our  officers,  with  whom  he' 
"  had  formerly  been  connected  on  the  Oontinent. ' 
'*  After  dkinet,  and  very  Aear  the  time  when  every  I 

'^  troth  comes  out,  the  company  began  to  talk  poll- ' 
"  tics,andheIiappeiledtosaylhat>  on  his  departure 
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*  firomViennaf  one  of  the  prixicipa}  subjects  of  con- 

*  versation  was  the  marriage  of  Madame  Royale 
'  (now  Duchess  d'Angouleme)  with  the  Archduke 

*  Charles,  who  at  that  moment  enjoyed  great 

*  celebrity.    *  But  it  is  impossible !'  observed  one 

*  of  his  French  guests.    *  And  why  V    *  Because 
'  it  is  not  a  suitable  marriage  for  Madame/ — 

*  *How!'  exclaimed  the  Austrian,  seriously  of- 

*  fended,  aad  almost  breathless,  'His  Royal  High* 

*  ness  Monseigneur,  the  Archduke  Charles !  not 

*  a  suitable  marriage  for  your  Princess  ?'    '  Oh ! 
'  no,  Sir,  it  would  be  but  a  garrison  muriage 

*  for  her !' 

*'  Resides,  these  lofty  pretensions  were  instilled 

*  into  us  with  our  educatipn ;  they  belonged  to- 

*  us  as  national  sentiments,  and  our  princes  w^re* 
^  not  exempt  from  them.    With  us  the  King*s* 

*  brothers  disdained  the  title  of  Royal  Highness,' 

*  they  had  the  preteoision  of  addressing  all  t^e- 

*  sovereigns  by  the  title  of  brother ;  the  rest  of 

*  the  system  was  carried  on.  in  a  proportiipQate* 
'  way,  and  there  was  accordingly  but  on^  feeling 

*  in  Europe,  against  our  Versailles  qt^nners,  and* 

*  the  presumption  of  our  princes*  * 
**  Gustavus   HL   said,    at  Aix-la-Chapelle-^- 

'  *  Your  Court  of  Versailles  was  not  acqessible;  it* 

*  indulged  too  much  in  haughtiness  and  ridicule** 

*  When  I  was  there,  there  was  scarcely  any- 
'  attention  paid  to  me,  and,  when  I  left  it,  I 

*  brought  away  the  titles  of  booby  and  blockhw^.' 
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**  The  Ducbess  of  Camberland,  who  was  mar* 
*^  ried  to  the  King  of  England's  brother,  had  to 
*'  complam,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city, 
'*  that  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  did  not  grant  her 
**  the  honours  of  the  folding  doors. 

**  The  old  Duke  of  Gloucester  complained,  on 
''  his  own  account,  at  a  later  period  in  London,  of 
**  one  of  our  princes  of  the  blood,  and  added, 
**  th^t  the  Prince  of  Wales  laughed  heartily,  be- 
**  cause  he,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  addressing  the 
'*  same  Prince  by  the  title  of  Monseigneur,  the 
''  latter  studiously  endeavoured  to  model  his  Ian* 
**  guage  80  as  not  to  return  the  compliment. 

"At  Coblentz,  however,  when  our  circum- 
"  stances  were  altered,  our  princes  condescended 
''  to  chaage  thdr  manners  in  that  respect,  and  to 
''  let  themselves  down  to  the  level  of  the  foreign 
**  princes.  They  were  then  with  the  Elector  of 
**  Treves,  a  Prince  of  Saxony,  their  mother's 
"  brother,  whom,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  we  were 
**  at  that  thne  eating  up,  and  who  was  afterwards 
'^  deprived  of  his  possessions  on  our  account. 
'*  They  condescended  to  call  him  their  imck^  and 
**  he  was  allowed  to  call  them  his  nephews.  It  is 
"  confidently  stated  that  he  said  to  them  one  day, 
*' '  It  is  to  your  misfortunes  that  I  am  indebted  for. 
**  such  affectionate  expressions ;  at  Versailles  you 
''  would  have  treated  me  as  plain  M.  TAbb^,  and 
*'  it  is  not  certain  that  you  would  have  received 
'*  my  visits  every  day.'    It  was  added,  that  he 
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''  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  they  had  given  me- 
'•  lancholy  proofs  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  Count 
*'  de  Luzace,  who  was  present. 

**  The  princes  generally  passed  their  evenings 
"  in  the  company  of  their  intimate  friends.  One* 
*'  of  them  was,  most  of  the  time,  at  the  house  of 
"  Madame  de  Polastron,  to  whom  he  paid  at- 
**  tentions  that  were  justified  by  her  consitancy 
"  and  her  behaviour.  Frequent  attempts  were 
"  made  to  destroy  the  intimacy,  but  in  vain,  for 
•'  Madame  de  Polastron  was  above  all  the  cabals 
"  employed  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  addition  to 
"  her  amiable  manners  and  excellent*  conduct*' 
"  was  coinpletely  disinterested,  and  carefully 
"  avoided  all  interference  in  political  affairs.  She 
**  saw  but  very  little  company.  I  was  indebted 
"  to  a  female  relative  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
*'  admitted  to  it ;  but,  as  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
**  draw  before  the  prince's  arrival,  In^verhad  the 
**  honour  of  seeing  him  there. 

"  Monsieur  passed  his  evenings  at  Madame  de 
"  Balby*s,  dame  d'atours  to  Madame.    Madame 
*^  de  Balby,  who  was  lively,  witty,  a  warm  friend 
'*  and  a  determined  enemy,  attracted  all  the  most 
"  distinguished  characters.    It  was  an  honour  to' 
•*  be  admitted  to  her  house,  which  was  the  centre* 
'*  of  taste  and  fashion.     Monsieur  sometimes  rie- 
'*  mained  there  until  a  late  hour;  and  when,  after' 
•*  the  crowd  had  slipped  away  and  the  circle  was 

contracted,  he  happened  to  be  communicatrre^ 
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''  it  rnxkA  be  confessed  that  lie  was  as  superior  to 
**  us  by  the  channs  of  his  conversation  as  by  his* 
"  rank  and  dignity. 

"  So  Biuch  for  our  manner  of  living  and  our 
'*  outward  appearance  at  Cobleiitz ;  this  was  the 
''  fair  side  of  our  situation ;  but  we  were  less 
"  happy  in  a  political  point  of  view — that  was  the 
''  degrading  side." 

"  Good !"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  accordingly 
''begin  to  find  your  drawing-room  details  to6 
"  l<Hig.  This  is,  however,  excusable  in  you. 
'*  The  subject  is  a  pleasing  one  to  you.  You  were 
"  then  young ;  but  go  on." 

'*  Sire>  the  whole  of  oiir  number  was  but  a 
'*  noble  and  brilliant  mob,  and  presented  the 
'<  image  of  complete  confusion.  It  was  anarchy" 
*^  striving  without,  to  establish,  it  was  said,  order 
"  within — a  real  democracy  struggling  for  the  re- 
*'  establishment  of  its  aristocracy.  We  presented; 
'*  on  a  small  scale,  and  merely  with  a  few  shades 
"of  difference,  a  copy  of  every  thing  that 
''was  passing  in  France.  We  had  among  us 
''zealous  adherents  to  our  anc£eut  forms,  and' 
"  ardent  admirers  of  novelty ;  we  had  our  con- 
'*  stitutionalists,  our  intolerants,  and  oikr  mode- 
"  rates.  We  had  our  empirics,  who  sincerely 
''  regretted  that  they  had  not  made  themselves 
"  masters  of  the  King's  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  acting  with  violence  in  his  name,  or  who  frankly* 
"  aviiwed  lliat  they  entertained  the  design  of 
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''  declaring  his  incapability.  Finally,  we  had  also 
"  our  jacobins,  who  wished,  on  their  return,  to 
•'  kill,  to  bum,  to  destroy  every  thing,  &c.  &c. 

*'  No  direct  authority  was  exercised  over  the 
"  multitude  by  our  princes. — ^They  were  our  so- 
*'  vereigns,  it  was  true,  but  we  were  very  unruly 
**  subjects,  and  vwy  easily  irritated.  We  mur- 
*'  mured  on  every  occasion,  and  it  was  particu- 
'^  larly  against  those  who  joined  us  last  that  our 
''  common  fury  was  directed.  It  was,  we  de- 
**  clared,  so  much  glory  and  good  fortune  of 
"  which  they  deprived  our  exploits  and  our 
*'  hopes.  Those  who  were  once  admitted  con- 
"  sidered  every  subsequent  arrival  too  late.  It 
"  was  maintained,  that  all  merit  on  that  score  was 
"  at  an  end.  If  all  were  continued  to  be  received 
**  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  of  Fmnce  would 
''  soon  be  on  our  side,  and  there  would  no  longer 
"  be  any  person  to  punish,  &c.  &c. 

"  Denunciations  of  every  kind,  and  from  every 
"  quarter,  were  then  showered  down  upon  those 
"  who  joined  us.  A  Prince  de  Sahit- Maurice,  son 
"  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  found  it  impossible 
**  to  resist  the  storm,  although  he  had  the  formal 
'*  support  of  every  distinguished  character,  and 
"  thjtt  of  the  prince  himself,  who  deigned  to 
''  employ  supplication  in  his  fevour,  and  said, 
"  'Alas!  gentlemen,  who  is  there  that  has  not 
*'  fiiults  to  reproach  himself  with  in  the  revolu- 
**  tion  ?    I  have  been  guilty  of  several,  and  by 
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"  your  oblivion  of  them,  you  have  given  me  the 
'^  right  of  interceding  for  others/  This  did  not 
''  spare  M.  de  Saint*Maurice  the  necessity  of  mak- 
''  ing  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible.  His  crime 
*'  was  that  of  having  belonged  to  the  society  of  the 
**  iriends  of  the  negroes,  and  of  having  been  vio*- 
"  lently  attacked  in  the  midst- eC  us  by  a  gentle* 
**  man  of  Franche  Comt^,  who  denounced  M.  de 
''  Saint*Maurice  for  having  caused*  his  mansions 
"  to  be  burnt.  It  was,  however,  discovered,  a  few 
**  days  afterwards,  that  the  brawling  assailanthad 
'*  no  mansion,  and  was  neither  from  Franche  Comt^, 
''  nor  a  gentleman :  he  was  a  mere  adventurer. 

**  M.  dt  Cazalh,  who  had  filled  France  and 
"  Europe  with  the  celebrity  of  his  eloquence  and 
'*  courage  in  the  national  assembly,  had,  notwith- 
"  standing,  lost  the  popular  favour  at  Coblentz. 
**  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  a  report  was  spread 
"  among  us,  that  the  princes  would  not  see  him, 
'*  or  would  give  him  an  ungracious  reception. 
"  We  collected  eighty  natives  of  Languedoc  to 
''  be,  in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes,  a  kind  of 
"  escort  to  him.  M.  de  Gazal^s  was  the  honour 
"  of  bur  province ;  we  conducted  him  to  the 
"  princes,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 

**  A  deputy  of  the  third  estate  who  had  highly 
"  distinguished  himself  in  the  constituent  (ssem- 
"  bly  by  his  attachment  to  royalty,  was  among 
**  us.  One  of  our  princes,  addressing  him  one 
"  day  in  the  crowd,  said,  '  But,  Sir,  explain  to 
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'^  me  then. — You  are  so  worthy  a  man,  how  conld 
'*  you,  at  the  time,  take  the  oath  of  ihejeu  de 
^*  paumeV  The  deputy,  struck  dumb  by  the 
*^  attack,  at  first  (Stammered  out,  that  he  had  been 
:*'  taken  unawares  ....  that  he  did  not  foresee 
'*  the  fatal  con8equenc€i3  •  .  •  •:  But  promptly 
-"  vecovering  himself,  he  replied  with  vivacity :  *  I 
**  shall,  however,  observe  to  Monseigneur,  that 
**  it  was  not  that  which  led  to  the.  ruin  of  the 
'^  French  monarchy,  but  in  fact  the  union  of 
''  the  nobility,  which  joined  us  in  consequence 
/'  of  the  very  persuasive  letter  written  by  Mon- 
*'  seigneur/ — *  Stop  there,'  exclaimed  the  prince, 
<<  touching  him  gently  on  the,  stomach,  '  be  cool, 
/'  my  dear  Sir ;  I  did  not  intend  to  vex  you  by 
"  that  question/ 

**  Something  like  a  system  of  regularity,  whe- 
"  ther  good  or  bad  was,  however,  adopted  in  the 
."  course  of  time.  We  were  classed  by  corps 
y  and  by  provinces ;  we  had  cantonments  as- 
"  signed  to  us,  and  were  supplied  with  arms. 
**  The  king's  body-guards  were  again  formed, 
^'  clothed,  equipped,  and  paid,  and  soon  became 
:''  a  superb  corps  in  appearance  and  discipline. 
.**  The  coalition  of  Auvergne  and  the  marine  corps, 
**  part  on  foot  and  part  on  horseback,  attracted 
^'  peculiar  notice  by  its  discipline,  knowledge, 
/'  and  union.  Our  resignation  and  self-denial 
**  could  not  be  too  much  admired.  Each  officer 
••  was  )ienc.eforth  but  aprivate  soldier,  subject  to 
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**  exercises  and  Fatigues,  very  contrary  to  his 
''  former  manner  of  life,  and  exposed  to  'the 
'"  greatest  privations,  for  there  was  no  pay,  and 
*'  many  of  that  number  had  sjiortly  no  resource 
''  to  depend  on,  but  the  contributions  of  Uieir 
**  more  fortunate  comrades.  We  deserved  a  bet- 
''  ter  fate,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  were 
''  worthy  of  a  better  enterprize.  All  the  officers 
''  belonging  to  the  same  regiments  had  been  col- 
'*  lected  together  in  separate  bodies,  in  order  that ' 
'*  they  might  be  ready  to  take  the  command  of 
y  their  soldiers,  who  would  not  fail  to  join  them^  * 
''  as  we  thought,  on  their  first  seeing  them.  Such 
'*  was  our  delusion  1  It  was  from  a  similar  motive, 
''  that  the  gentlemen  were  classed. according  to 
"  their  respective  provinces,  no  doubt  being  en- 
'*  tertained  of  their  efficient  influence  over  the 
'/mass  of  the  population.  Our  weakness  con- 
''  sisted  in  the  conviction  that  we  continued  to 
"  be  desired,  respected,  and  adored. 

*'  All  these  bodies  were  publicly  exercised  and 
"  manceuvred,  and  the  diplomatic  remonstrances 
"  which  were  made  on  the  subject  were  an- 
**  swered  with  a  confident  assurance;  that  no 
''  such  thing  existed,  or  that  it  certainly  should 
"  be  prevented.  We  had  generals  nominated, 
"  a  staff*  formed,  and  every  thing,  which  dis*- 
/'  tinguishes  head  quarters,  even  to  the  office 
*'  of  grand  provost,  arranged.  Our  princes 
*'  were  gradually  surrounded  with  all  that  con^ 
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"  stitutes  a  real  government.  They  had  minis- 
**  ters  for  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  and  even 
"  for  France,  when  we  should  return,  so  certain 
*\  and  near  at  hand  did  that  time  appear. 
.  "  M.  de  Lavilleumois,  who  was  afterwards  so 
•'  much  talked  of,  with  respect  to  the  share  he  had 
"  in  a  royalist  conspiracy,  and  who  died  atSinna- 
"  mary,  in  consequence  of  the  events  ofFructidor, 
"  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
*'  police.  He  set  off  at  an  early  period  to  perform 
"  its  duties  clandestinely  at  Paris.  He  had  con- 
**  ceived  a  sincere  affection  forme,  and  was  deter- 
*'  mined  to  make  me  his  son-in-law.  He  made  use 
''  of  the  most  urgent  arguments  to  induce  me  to 
"  follow  him ;  but  I  refused;  I  disliked  the  nature 
"  of  his  office.  Otherwise,  what  different  com- 
"  binations  in  my  destiny ! 

•*  We  had  also  direct  relations  with  almost  every 
•*  court.  The  princes  had  envoys  at  them,  and 
*'  received  theirs  at  Coblentz.  Monseigneur,  the 
"  Count  d'Artois,  visited,  I  think,  Vienna,  but  I 
**  can  state  with  certainty  that  he  was  at  Pilnitz. 
•'  The  nobility,  in  a  body,  addressed  a  letter  to 
"  Catherine,  from  whom  we  received  M.  de 
**  Romansoff  as  ambassador.  That  Empress  saw, 
"  with  pleasure,  the  storm  that  was  rising  in 
•*  the  south  of  Europe ;  she  cheerfully  augmented 
**  a  conflagration,  which  might  prove  very  favour- 
*'  able  to  her  views,  without  putting  her  to  any 
•'  expense,  and  she  accordingly  shewed  herself 
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**  zealous  in  her  /  sentiments,  and  ardent  in  her 
''  promises. .  She  did  not  despair,  in  that  crisis, 
''of  making  axlape  of  Gustavus  IIL,  whose  con-' 
**  tiguous  activity  was  troublesome  to  her ;  she 
"  had  prevailed  upon  him,  it  is  said,  to  undertake 
"  the  crusade,  by  flattering  him  with  the  rank 
"  of  generalissimo:  I  do  not .  know  if  this 
"  prince,  who  certainly  was  a  very  superior  cha- 
"  racter  for  his  time,  and  possessed  a  great  share 
"^  of  understanding  and  talent,  suffered  himself  to 
"  be  deluded  by  her.  It  is,  however,  undeniable, 
'*  that  he  displayed  great  attachment  to  our  cause, 
*'  and  announced  his  wish  to  take  the  field  in 
"person.  When  he  left  Aix  la  Chapelle to  ar- 
"  rahge  his  ultimate  measures  for  that  purpose  in 
"  Sweden;  I  heard  him  say,  on  taking  leave  of 
"  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  *  You  will  see  me 
"again  shortly,  but  I  am,  notwithstanding, 
"  obliged,  on  my  own  account,  to  adhere  to  cer- 
"  tain  proceedings,  to  certain  measures  of  caution ; 
"  for  the  part  I  have  to  play  is  of  a  very  delicate 
"  nature.  Know,  that  I  who  am  desirous  of  re- 
"  turning  to  fight  at  the  head  of  your  aristocrats 
"  in  France,  am,  at  home,  the  first  democrat  of 
"  the  country/ 

•  "  We  also  received  envoys  from  Louis  XVL,  * 
"  who  presented  public  messages  in  reprobation 
"  of  our  conduct,  and  were  admitted  to  confiden- 
"  tial  conferences,  on  subjects,  perhaps,  essen- 
'^tially  deferent.    Atjeast.we  acted  .as  if  that 
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^'  had  been  th6  ease;  openly  declamg  that  he 
''  was  a  captiTe,  and  that  we  ought  .to  take  no 
^*  notice  of  any  of  his  orders ;  that  w«  weife  botmd 
"  to  take  every  thing  he  was  compelled  to  say  iir 
"  a  contrary  sense»  and  thati  when  he  exhorted 
''  us  to  peace,  he  Was»  in  reality^  calling  upen  ue 
**  to  go  to  war.  It  is  accordingly  my  opiifioD; 
"  that  We  were  rery  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
**  unfortunate  monarch,  and  that  we  had  our 
**  special  share  in  the  pardon^  which  he  be*- 
"  queathed  by  his  will  in  favour  of  his  friends^' 
"  who,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal,  as  he  observes,  di4 
''  him  so  much  injury. 

''  Our  emigration,  howeter.  was  prolonged  i» 
^'  spite  of  all  the  promises  which  were  made  to- 
**  us,  and  of  all  the  hopes  with  which  our  fancy- 
*'  was  flattered.  With  what  illusions^  what  idle* 
"  tales,  what  absurdities  was  .  our  impatience- 
'' mocked  1  whether  those  who  invented  thera* 
''  anticipated  our  disappointment,  or  were  them^^ 
selves  deceived.  It  was  pleasantly  calculated- 
'*  that,  according  to  our  letters  and  gazettei^  we* 
*'  had,  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  raised  ne^y- 
''  two  millions  of  mc^n,  who  were  on  their  marchi 
'*  although  we  ourselves  had  seen  bone  of  themt- 
<'  But  those  initiated  in  the  mystery,  assured  us, 
"  in  special  confidence  that  these  troops  marched » 
' '  only  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  - 
''  surprising  the  democrats,  or  that  they  passed* 
^'  in  the  day-time  only  by  pl%toQiis  and  without* 


i^onn  ;  or  told  us  some  other  story  of  ft 
similtr  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shewed 
each  other  a  heap  of  letters  from  all  countries 
and  the  best  sources,  written  in  an  enigmatical 
style,  and  which  were  thought  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  us  alonei  One  was  acquainted  tha)t 
50,000  Bohemian  crystals  had  been  just  sen$ 
off  for  his  country ;  another  was  informed  of  aj) 
approaching  consignment  of  10,000  pieces  pf 
Saxon  porcelain ;  and  a  third  received  ititelli- 
gence,  that  25,000  bales  of  cocoa  would  be  ad* 
dressed  to  him,  with  other  fooleries  of  the  same 
kind. 

"  How  was  it  possible,  I  now  enquire,  thi^t 
'  men  of  understanding,  for  there  certainly  wer? 
'  a  great  many  among  the  number,  that  ancient 
'  ministers,  who  had  governed  us,  and   others, 

*  whe  were  destined  to  succeed  them,  should  h^ 
'  galled  by  such  wretched  stuff,  or  that  the  plaiij 
'  good  sense^  which  we  possessed  as  a  multitude, 
'  did  not  make  us  laugh  in  their  faces  ?  But  no; 
'  we  were  not  the  less  convinced,  that  we  were 

*  near  the  accomplishment  of  our  hopes;  that  the 
'  moment  was  at  hand,  that  it  would  infallibly 
'  happen ;  that  we  had  only  to  show  ourselves ; 

*  that  we  were  eagerly  expected,  and  that  all 
'  would  fall  prostrate  at  our  feet." 

Here  the  Emperor,  who  had  often  interrupted  ma 
^Ih  laughter  and  raillery,  said,  in  a  very  serious 
tone,  "  How  very  faithful  is  the  picture  you  have 
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''  drawn?  I  recognise  a  crowd  of  ybuir  -friends  in 
**  it :  Truly,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  and  I  say  it 
•*  without  meaning  any  offence  to  you,  vaponr- 
''ing,  credulity,  inconsistency,  stupidity  itself, 
"  might  be  said,  in  spite  of  all*  their  wit,    to 
"  be   their  special  lot.      When  I  occasionally 
"  wished  to  be  amused,  and  divested  myself  of 
•*  all  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  full 
"  scope,  and  encouraging  their  confidence  in  me, 
*'  I  have  heard,  in  the  Tuileries,  under  the  Con* 
*'  sulate  and  the  Empire,  things  no  less  ridicu- 
"  lous  than  those  which  you  now  notice.    None 
•*  of  them  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  any  thing. 
"  The  love  of  the  French  for  their  kings  was  cen- 
"  tered,  they  assured  me,  in  my  person.    I  could 
"  henceforth  do  what  I  pleased ;  I  had  a  right  to 
•'  use  my  power ;  I  should  never  meet  with  any 
*'  other  obstacle  but  a  handful  of  incorrigible  per- 
"  sons  who  were  the  detestation  of  all.      That 
*'  counter-revolution  so  much  dreaded,  observed 
''  another,  was  but  child's  play  to  me ;    I  had 
*'  effected  it  with  the  utmost  ease.     And  (will 
"  this  be  believed  ?)    '  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
'*  it,'  said  he,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  '  is  the  sub- 
^'  stitution  of  the  ancient  white  colour,  for  those 
''  which  have  done   us  so  much  injury  in  all 
"countries.'     The  ideoti    That  was  the  only 
"  blot,  which  he  could  find  in  our  escutcheon. 
''  I  laughed  our  of  sheer  pity,  although  I  felt  some 
*<  difiiculty  in  restraining  my  feelings,  but  for  his 
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^  part»  his  sincerity  was  unquestionable ;  he  was 
'*  fully  persuaded,  that  he  spoke  as  I  thought; 
"* and  still  more  so,  that  the  generality  thought 
"*shediid.*    Butgoon.'^ 
**-The  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at 

^  It  is  certainly  an  inhtont  weakness  in  our  nature  to  deceive 
ovndTes  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  that  are  entertained  of 
vs  hj  others.  At  Coblentz,  where  we  threw  awajr  so  much 
wafi/fjt  where  so  many  amialde  and  brilliant  young  men«  more  to 
be  dreaded,  no  doubt,  from  an  excess  than  a  want  of  education, 
filled  every  house,  and  visited  every  family,  it  was  natural  to 
believe  that  we  should  be  beloved,  and  acooVdingly  we  thought . 
omelves  adored.  Well !  at  the  time  of  my  exile  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I  was  placed  by  a  singular  chaace  under  the 
guard  of  an  inl^bitant  of  Coblentz,  who  had  witnessed  the 
brilliant  moments  of  our  emigration.  1  felt  great  pleasure  in 
renewing  the  subject  with  him.  We  could  not  have  any  secrets 
on  that  hesid  to  conceal  from  one  another;  twenty-five  years 
bad  elapsed  Well,  then,  "  yon  were  not  afamlately  hated,** 
Slid  he,  ^^  but  our  real  alection  was  reserved  for  your  advcr* 
'/sarict^  for  their  cause,  was  ours.  Liberty  had  slipped  io 
^  among  us  through  you.  There  in  the  midst  of  you,  even  un* 
"  der  yoor  eyes,  we  haii  formed  dubi,  and  God  knows  how  cftea 
"  we  laughed  in  them  at  your  expense,  Ikc.'&c."  And  it  hap* 
peaed  to  him  more  than  once,  he  assured  roe,  when  mingleil 
with  Che  crowd,  which  resounded  with  acchMM^onff  as  wo 
ptssed,  to  shout  with  a  considerable  numberof  hiaoMKadet, 
"Long  live  the  French  princes,  and  may  th^  drtaka litte  hi 
**  the  Rhine !  You  spolce  of  the  reception  we  gave  you,*'  said  he, 
^  it  was  that  which  we  gave  to  Cditine  which  you  should  have 
**  seen !  There  you  woukl  have  had  an  opportunity  of  appre*  . 
**  dating  dtf  real  scntuneiif r.  We  ran  with  enthu^asin  tp  meet 
"  Urn  I  we  erowneJ  his  soldiers;  a  gro^  number  of  U9  enliatf  d 
"*  k  his  army,  and  several  of  them  became  generals.  As  for 
^  me,  I  ffiUsed  the  opportunity  <xf  makbg  my  fortdne.'* 
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'<  CQ^entSKi  awl  tUe  mrival  oftbeKing  of  Pnwm 
'<  Hi  tbd  h^ad  of  hU  troops,  w^re  great  8ii)ii|«ctf 
y  of  jfly  wd  eyp^ctation  fqr  t|mwM»of  <ii«  fwai* 
''  gration.  Heaven  opens  at  length  befofe  ual 
***^  wa«  our  ei^elaiiAtioni,  and  we  are  about  to  re- 
••  turn  to  the  Jand  of  promise.  It  was,  however, 
^^  the  opinion  of  per&o^s  of  judgn^ent  and  expe? 
^*  rknce  from  the  beginnings  that  our  stpug^l« 
**  would  have  the  same  result  as  all  those  that 
*'  resembled  it  in  history,  and  that  we  should  be 
'*'  but  instruments  and  pretexts  for  foreigners,  who 

V  only  pursued  their  private  interests  and  eftterr 
4^  tained  no  feeling  for  us. 

'  **  M.  de  Gazales,  who  had,  in  a  ^hort  time, 
**  been  much  i^iproved,  expressed  himself  to 
*'  that  effect  with  mucji  energy.  We  beheld, 
^  with  delif^t,  the  Prussians,  as  tliey  61^  of 
<<  through  the  streets  of  Coblents,  en  their  laarali 
«'  to  our  frontiers.  *  Foolish  boys/  he  exclaimed, 
•*  you  admire,  with  enthusiasm,  those  troops  and 

V  f41  their  train.  You  rejoice  at  their  march ;  yoi| 
<<  ought  rather  to  shudder  at  it,  For  my  own 
<<  part,  I  should  wish  to  see  these  soldiers,  to  tlie 
*'  las(  map  of  them,  plunged  in  the  Rhine.  Vn-^ 
*'  happy  W?  they  who  incite  foreigners  to  hi- 
M  vade  their  country!  O  my  friends,  theFropoh 
f<  nobility  will  not  survive  this  atrocity  I  They 
^<  witt  have  the  affliction  of  expirmg  fitPlAros)  the 
**  places  of  their  birth.  I  am  more  guilty  than  any 
*'  other,  for  I  ?^e  it,  W»d  yet  I  act  like  all  the  re^ti 
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*^  Iwt  my  only  ^xcvm  ii,  tibat  I  istmiot  pMvtnt 
'*  Hffii  cttwtooplie*  I  repeat,  unhappy  they  who 
^  oaUwibpeigimrs^  and  triiatin  them  agaiiiBt  their 

*^  How  wiae  aad  oraeuhir  these  last  vordsl 
'PVwctii  wmM  hare  speedHy  cmimced  us  of 
^  tiiek  truths  had  ure  been  less  infatuated,  or  had 
^  the  multitude  been  capable  dF  reasoning  and 
^  aoting  witili  propriety;  biiHire  velre  d(»itined 
'^  to  enrich  histovy  with  d^e  of  those  lessons, 
'fUsBt  aiB  moat  entitled  to  the  meditation  of 
^  mankind.  We  mig^t  be  estimated  at  20  or 
^  35;000  men  under  ahns ;  and  certainly,  such 
^  a  ftflpce  fiHed  with  ardour  and  devotion,  fighting 
<^  Amp  Its  own  mterests,  majntainhig  an  under- 
« irtanding  vridi  the  sympathetic  elements^of  the 
^^  intenor,  acting  against  a  notion,  shaken  to  its 
^  foiinditien,  imd  convulsed  by  the  agitatinn  of 
^  new  rights,  not  yet  established,  and  but  imp^r* 
^^ibetly  understood,  might  be  capable  of  striking 
*'  decisive  blows;  But  it  was  not  upon  our 
^itnmgHk,  our  snoeess,  our  activity,  that  the 
l«  ftiteigneSB  relied  fott  the  attainment  of  their 
^^news;  AMovdhi|^^  under  the  preteMo  at 
*.'  easpleydaig  1^  inteenoe  and  of  diseoting  iti 
^  Ap^ation,  aa  they  said^  ag^st  sevcsral  pomts 
<^  «t  ance/tiiey  annihilated  us  by  fHurcelting  out  our 
^  isumbets,  and  by  nudui^y  as  it  were,  prisonera  of 
ttBi'fal  the  middle  of  their  diflbfenteorpe.  In  this 
^  myi  fttOOO^f  u%  uadei  the  Prine^  of  Oend^, 
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**  were  marched  agunk  Alsace ;  4,000  mider  tke 
'^  Duke  de  Bourbon  were  to  act  in  Ftanders,  antd 
*'  from  12  to  15,000  continued ^in  the  centre  und^r 
**  pommand  of  the  Kii^*s  two  brothers^  to  co« 
'^  operate  in  the  invasioB  of  Champagne.  • 

/'  It  had  been  the  plan  and  wish  of  our  princes, 
'*  that  Monsieur,  as  Ueir  to  the  crown  and  the 
*'  MLtural  representaiive  of  Louis  XYL,  •  cte 
'^  sideriiig  his  captivity,  should  proclaim  himself 
V  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  moment  he  set  foot 
''  on  the  French  territory ;  that  he  should  march 
''with  his  emigrants  at  the  head' of  the  expe«>' 
"  dition,  and  that  the  allies,  in  bis  rear,  diould 
**  be  considered  only  as  our  auxiliaries.  But  the 
'<  allies  treated  the  plan  with  derision,  and  eon^' 
'^. fined  Us  to  a  station  at  their  tail,  under  the^ 
'.'  ordefs  and  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
^  generalissimo,  Bfuhswick,  who  caused  us  .to^ 
'^  .be  preceded  by  the  most  absurd  of  manifestoes  f 
"  from  the  ridicule  and  odiuin  of  whicht  ho^ 
**  ever,  he  at  least  preserved  us;  * 

^*  It  is  but  jiist,  however,  to  acknowledge,  tihat 
'^  this  t9ea;tment  had  not  escaped  the  foresight  df 
^'  some  experienced  and  better  advised  /faeadtr 
"  Among  us.  They  had  accordingly  suiggested; 
"  it  wais  said,  ih  the  coiihcil  of  the  princes,  thaft 
"we  should  throw  ourselves,  before,  the  amva) 
^^•of  the  allies,  oh  some  pomt  of  France  and 
'^  iaaihtaina  civil  war  there  by  ourselves.';  OtheM 
'^mfire  desperate,  'o!r  mdre  arieftt^  <were  pf  opi^ 
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''nmnt  Uiat  we  siKmId  nobly  fteixe.  upon  Hke  ^ 
''states  ot  the  Elector  of.Treyes^  otir  betie^ 
"  &etor;  t  oecupy  the  town  stnd  ibitress  of 
'*  Coblentz»  and  establish  there  a  central  pvojnt 
"  of  rnllyidgi  or  of  support,  independent  of  the 
''  Germniiic  body; ;  and  when  we  exdaitned* 
''against  >uch  perfidy  and  iilgi?atifudebr  their 
*'  answer  was;~-'  Desperate  evils  called  for  dte-* 
"  perate  remedies.'  It  is  impossible  to  say,  whftt 
"  might  have  been  the  result  of  sueh  re^o*' 
"  Intions,  which  were,  however,  more  consMtent 
"  with  the  bold  spirit  of  ent^prise  that  eha- 
"  ract^zes  the  present  times,  than  with  the 
"state  of  manners; as  they  then  existed*^  They 
"  were,  therefore^  unattended  tp,  a^d  besides  ^e 
"  opportunity  had    sli|q>ed   |>y;   we  were  .tpo 

V  closely  involved  in  the  midst  pf  foreigfierr;  we 
"  were  already  in  their  power,  and  our  desMfiy 
''was  to  be  fulfilled!  ... 

*'  The  multitude  of  us  was  far, from  ibrese^ 
"ing  the  oalamitiefs,  that  were  to  attend  us^. 

V  We  began  our  march  in  high  spirits*.  There, 
**  was  not  oAe  of  ^^,  whtf  did  not  expect  toj^ej. 
**  wi^iin  Afteen  .  days  fr(»n  that  momei>t,  al 
''holae,-  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  hiir  sub* 
!' missis,  huniiliated  and  increased  yassals.   Quv 

V  confidence  would  not  have  endured  a  si^gl^  pb* 
'' 4ervati<«i  or  doubt  upon  that  h^ad, .  Of  ^lis 

V  I  ttm  abonjt  to  give  an  instance,  which  though 
Vpersomliv^h*  respect  to  mygelf»   andty^iy 


'f  tfiflliif  In  itMlf,  will  not  te  the  lets  ehaMel^- 
^  ffiitic  with  respeot  to  us  tlL  We  were  merekln^ 
*^  thMttgh  the  eity  ef  Trevet;  one  of  nty  gfiad 
f^  «i»|Iei  had,  during  the  war  of  iho  suecosaioii, 
'^  been  the  gOTefnof  for  Louis  XIV;  4rhile  we  n- 
«>  tdned  p^siossien  of  ^.  I  went  to  see  his  tonb, 
V  which  Is  in  a  ehapel^  bitlonglqg  to  tiie  Oarttu* 
'^  sians  of  that  town.  The  ardour  of  my  youth 
^  and  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  detwmiiied 
^  me  to  erect  a  small  monument  tiD  hts  Jhewsry 
^  with  a  supe^h  inscription;  suitable  to  the  eir* 
^  eumstahces.  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  exe- 
^  euting  my  'wish.  The  good  Mars  were  of  a 
'^  ditferent  way  of  thinidng ;  the  prioi^  wished  me 
H  to  topange  the  matter  with  the  abb4,  a  kind 
^«  of  bishop,  and  of  O^pian  bishop.;  His  fo^efve 
^  and  coldness,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  eoects  of 
H  arms,  prepossessed  m^  very  miioh  against  |dm, 
*'  when  I  communicated  my  iehivalrous  projeet ; 
^but  when,  after  some  circumlocution,  he  de- 
^^  el»red,  that  under  the  present  eireunstanees . .  • 
^'  prudence  •  •  .  discretion  .  .  •  if  the  FrMch 
<<  were  to  enter  the  pfatce.  ...  At  ^se  last 
^'  words,  my  indignation  was  extreme  i  it  was 
^  stfch,  that  I  did  not  wait  to  utte#  a^  single 
*Vord  in  reply.  I  instantly  hurried  awmy, 
^  whh  a  mingled  laug^  of  contempt  and  anger; 
M  convinced  that  I  had  left  the  moirt  horrible 
<*  Jacobin  In  existenee  behind  me ;  and  nothing; 
^  bM  my  natural  generosity  and  respect  fdt 
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'-'mj  o^rn  itnnmtwt,  could  hd^  proTenM  me 
!'  ea^VHT  Ja  my  cmmdei,  wt^^  would  hitvo  ceif- 
'"  tfliilly-lHrfled^  down  the  diapel.  But  alM! 
^'tte  «WiQt  saw  fiirOiet  thuu  |  did  I  Thred 
f  w^ka  Iwd  BQt  olapsed,  taofoTe  the  republioani 
^- W9i»  in.  Treves,  the  poorabb^  put  to  {light, 

V  aud  the .  aahes  of  my  good  imele  proftmed  by 
«•  the  infidels. 

t  ^'  Qut  we  had  seareely  engaged  ipiUloper- 
;utifm«)  we  had  hardly  set  foot  on  French 
^*  gvound ;  before  it  heeame  no  diffieult  ntatteiF; 
"  exe^t  in  cases  of  stupidity  and  blindness,  to 
'' ccwiprehendi  that  it  acttsaUy  might  he  j«st 

V  pospibler  that  we  had  been  the  dupes  of  our 
^«wa  fcUy.  We  fonnd  ouiself  es  in  the  midst 
'^  ef  thQ  Prussians,  who  ibtteied  all  our  move- 
nt mentii  we,  eould  not  take  a  step  iu  adTanee» 
•'  le  the  right  or  left,  without  their  pevmisrionV 
^<  ayd  they  never  granted  it.  Our  subsist^ttee, 
'^all  fHir  resQurces,  depended  solely  upon  their 
'-  win  i  we  bed  the  shame  of  presenting  our* 
*'9^y9»  Pk  dhives  on  the 'soil,  whemwe  aspired 
"tewgp* 

t/iU  to  9W  eountrym^n,  instead  of  todieiv- 
l^ifl^  V8  a9  their  deliveiefu,  as  •^e  had  bi^n 
**  convinced  they  would,  they  only  gave  us  pt6<dk 
^  <lf  dislike  and  aversion.  With  the  ttte^iion 
'^(^  a  ftm  country  gentlemen  or  odMw  w4io 
':ipi|l94  U9<.  the  whole  mass  of  the  populatibn 
n  fted  at  Qor  approai^  {  we  were  beated  an  ene* 
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"mtef,  with  the  look  of  rqiroach  uid  the  stem  ^ 
'•  silence  of  reprobntion.    They  seemed  to  say  to  " 
"  uf,  '  Do  you  not  shudder  then  at  thus  staining 
"your  country's  soil?  Are  you  not  Frenchmen 
"  by  birth  ?  Do  your  hearts  then  make  no  appeal 
'.'  to  you  in  favour  of  your  native  land  ?  You  say 
"  you  are  wronged;  but  what  wrong,  what  in- 
"  jury  ever  gave  to  a  son  the  right  or  the  feeling 
"  to  tear  open  the  bosom  of  a  mother? ...    We 
"  are  told,  that  in  ancient  times  a  fiery  patricitn, 
','  Corielanus,    was   infamous    enough   to  fight 
"against  his  country,  but  he  had  at  least  the 
•*  i^eriC  of  uniting  elevated  sentiments  with  his 
"  furious  passion ;  he  came  forward  with  a  vic- 
"  torious  aiin ;  he  imposed  his  own-  conditions ; 
"  *«  WM  not  dragged  along  .at  the  tail  of  bar- 

V  barous  foreigners;  he  commanded  them,  and 
•♦  he  also  suffered  himself  to  be  moved  to  com- 

V  pwsion.  Can  you  be  unsusceptible  of  that 
"  tenderness,  and  do  you  not  tremble  at  our 
"  maledictions,  which  will  be  perpetuated  on 
"  you  by  our  children  ?  And,  even  in  that  case, 
"  whatever  may  be  your  success,  it  will  not  ec^uar 
"your  sorrow!   You  pretend  to  come  for  the 

V  -purpose  of  governing,  and  you  will  have  brought 
"your  masters  with  you.' 

:  "  We  were  quartered  in  town  at  Verdun  and 

V  at  Estain.  Some  of  niy  comrades  and  Ayself 
V.  were  lodged  in  a  handsome  house,  but  all  the 
"fiifnilxyre  ajul  all  the  proprietors  hsd  disap-' 
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**  peared,  with  the  exception  of  tiro  very  pretty 
**  young  ladies,  who  put  us  in  possession  of  it. 
^^This  last  circumstance  seemed  ai  favourable 
«« omen,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
'*  it  to  them,  and  were  desirous  of  ingratiating 
^  ourselves  by  our  politeness  and  attention^. 
'*  *  Gentlemen,'  said  one  of  the  two  amaaons  in 
*^  rather  a  sharp  tone,  '  we  have  lemained,  be« 
«« cause  we  have  felt  we  had  the  courage  to  tell 
^  you  face  to  fece,  that  our  lovers  are  in  »ms 
^  against  you,  and  that  they  have  our  pra3fers 
^  at  least  as  much  as  our  hearts.*  This  was  in- 
"  telligtble  language,  we  wished  for  no  more  of 
*'  it,  and  even  shifted  our  quarters  to  another 
•*  house. 

*vBe  it  as  it  may,  we  were  at  length  in  Fnlnce, 
<«  and  in  the  rear  of  that  Prusnan  army,  which 
«» pushed  forivard  its  brilliant  successes,  leaving 
^  us  three  or  four  marches  behind.  And  whether 
'*  their  object  was  to  turn  us  into  ridicule,  be- 
^  cause  we  had  assured  them,  that  all  the  tomns 
^^  would  throw  open  their  gates  on  our  appear* 
•  *  ance,  or  to  free  themselves  from  our  impbrtu- 
V  nities,  they  charged  us  with  the  siege  of  Thion- 
/^  ville:  We  made  our  approaches,  and  by  a  ftn- 
**tastical  singularity,  the  marine  corps  found 
^  itself  precisely  opposed  to  the  national  vohin- 
^^teers  of  Brest.  When  tiiey  recognised  each 
*»  odier,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vdley  df 
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**  cbaiiged..  I  .  '  . 

"  Thioftville  is^  hawevw*  m  it  ii  knoWn,  one  of 
**  tlto  strailgesl  plMM,  and  we  found  the^  rtdite« 
**  tioti  of  at  impossible  by  our  limited  metlis; 
^*  fof  we  we<e  in;  want  of  eteiy  tbing ;  and.  it 
.<'  i^dnlely  lequired  an  impottant  negocia^ 
'*  fioA  to  obtain  two  24-pounders  4ton  the 
'*  Amstrians  .  at  LiiXefltibou^.  Aft»  a  great 
'*  deal  of  solioitati<m  and  hesitation^  tiie  twe 
'^  pieees  were  at  length  brought  in  triamph,  and 
'<  it  was  With  that  forititdable  ttrain,  that  we  sin^ 
<*  moQed  the  |>11m^,  and  fired  at  night,  in  pete 
''  waste  of  powder^  some  hundreds  of  eannon 
''  shot..  On  my  return  from  emigration,  harftiif 
*'  faUeA  by  change  intotnmipany  with  Genefalde 
<*  Wiaiphen  whtk  oottmanded  the  fortress,  he 
''  asked  me,  'what  could  htLvebeen  out  ikitentiod; 
'^  or  the  meaning  of  the  jeM  we  had  thus  attempted 
'<  lo  play  off/  *  It  was  done,  I  bdieTe,'  siid  I; 
<'  because  teliance  was  placed  up(kn  you/  '  But 
''  even  had  that  been  the  case,'r  said  he,  *  yoti 
''  still  ought  to  have  furnished  me  with  an  tit^ 
'*  cute  for  surrendeting }  ybu  oould  not  expect; 
^<  that  I  sbeidd  sdicit  you  to  attack  me/  '.  Every 
"  thing  was  on  a  proportionate  scale,  tiie'sligtUist 
'*  aaUy  kpread  confusion  through  all  our  forces,  tito 
'*  most  trifling  ctrcumstanee  was  an  evtot  wi^  us; 
^^  the  Muse  wa&  obvious ;  we  w«re*  unacquainted 
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**  courage  aside,  I  do  not  scruplt  to^t>elitvji^  tbat 
**  a  lHN>df«d  pkikad  q^iv  ^f  ^  knpori^  guard 
^  WQuM  iMive  routed  th^  wl^d*  lof  our  9XV[kj^ 
**  iUj^ljTi  our  ady«iBiuriBs  ware  aa  ignoraiU  aa 
«»  oumlyea,  all  wara  pigmies  thea,  although  ju^i  m 
^  «efy  flhpft  tima  i^auta  wara  fouad  eyary  whari/i 

'*  Wa  famatoad  viMry  diacoutaatad  witt^all  tliis# 
^'  uadw  our  teats  and  qa  our  bad  straw ;  but  d 
«*  ^  ^mtfom^  we  found  faliaf  in  our  gaiatyf  qui 
*'  ill  bumobr  evapOfated  ia  puis  and  jaiits»  All 
^  our  prinal]^  '^ftaars  had  molrnnM»^i|.  <hara  was 
*'  not  aBe#  to  aur  OMUna&d^  in  4hi«A  itm 
*^Tan«rabie  Manbal  da  Bragliaf  wha.aaoapad 
^'  U8|  andthis  f^utameinnkindof  aauraufli«M^/ 
**  which  gara  tiaa  to  a  fttckname  for  ana  ^  hia 
''liautaaaBta,ofwhiobha&avargotrid>"  (Shatfld 
any  of  my  comradel  in  the  field  erar  read  tUs»  ift 
may  even  now  eK^tfe  a  laugh.) 

''  At  the  moment  af  a  sally,  whieh^  as  tt«ual/ 
^  made  us  very  uneasy,  every  one  pressed  for* 
"  ward..*  We  had  t^e  small  pieees  of  baimOtt^* 
*'  Whieh  we  had  bi^ught,  and  which, ,  for  want  of 
''  hetaea,  wen  drawn  by  the  ofieers  of  artillery 
^  themselTieft/*  "  WellT  ebserved  the  Empei^ft* 
'^  I  imght  myself  haye  been  attaehed  to  thase 
*'  T^  piiees,  and  yet  what  different  eoinfohui^ 
''  tiana  in  odr  deatmiis  and  in  tbaae  of  tba  watldi 
''  Fat  itia  incotttaatiUe  th*l  I  hiwe  gitea  an  iaH* 
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''  pulse  and  direction  to  it,  emanating  solely  from 
"  myself.    But  go  on/' 

'  ''  Sire,  our  two  small  pieces  were  in  progresd 
''.along  the  highway,  when  the  general  oiBlcerof 
*'  the  day  arriTcd  at  full  gallop,  and  stopped  with 
*^  indignation  at  the  sight  of  our  little  cannon,  as 
*'  they  were  drawn  towards  the  fortress,  with  tiie 
''  breech  in  adrance. — '  How,'  exclaimed  be, '  are 
**  these  really  gentlemen,  who  draw  their  cannon 
*'  ih  this  manner  against  the  enemy  ?    And,  if  he 
''were  actually  to  present  himself,  how  could 
"  you  contrive  to  fire  upon  him  ?'    He  persisted 
''  in  his  blunder,  refusing  to  comprehend  what 
''the  officers  of  artillery  strove  by  eveiy  pos- 
"  sible  means  to  explain ;  that  such  was  the  man- 
"  ner  of  acting  every  where,  and  that  unless  he 
"  had  some  new  invention  to  communicate,  there 
"  was  no  other  mode  to  be  adopted.    From  that 
"  moment  we  dubbed  him  by  a  nickname,  by 
"  which  he  soon  became  universally  known. 
*  "  But  all  this  burlesque  was  soon  exchanged 
'.'  for  what  was  serious  in  the  extreme ;  the  scene 
"shifted,  as.  it  were,  by  magic,  and  our  misfor* 
"  tunes  burst  upon  us  in  an  instant.    Whether 
"  from  treachery^  weakness,  political  interest;  ot- 
"  sickness  in  his  army,  from  the  real  superiority 
"  of  force,  or  the  mere  dexterity  of  the  French 
'.^  general,  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  into  soeret 
"  negociation  with  him,  suddenly  &ced  about,* 
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''  and  inarching  to  the  frontier,  evacuated  the 
*'  French  territory.  A  most  dreadful  storm  now 
''burst  over  our  heads;  words  are  inadequate 
**  to  express  the  scandalous  treatment  we  expe* 
*'  rienced,  as  well  as  the  just  indignation,  which 
*'  could  not  fail  to  animate  every  generous  heart 
*'  against  our  allies,  the  Prussians.  Our  princes 
"degraded,  disavowed,  insulted  by  them;  our 
"equipages,  our  most  necessary  effects,  even 
"  our  linen,  plundered;  our  persons  ill-used:  and 
"  thus  we  were  basely  driven  and  thrust  beyond 
'*  the  frontiers  by  our  friends,  our  allies ! ! ! 

'"  For  my  part,  sinking  under  the  fatigue  of 
*'  too  long  marches  in  the  mud,  and  under  tor- 
"  rents  of  rain ;  bending  under  a  musquet  and 
"  a  load  of  accoutrements,  hurtful  only  to  my- 
''self,  I  took  advantage  of  my  privelege  as  a 
"  volunteer,  to  leave  the  ranks,  and  effect  my  rcr 
"  treat  as  well  as  I  could.  I  proceeded,  a$ 
"  occasion  served;  I  never  sought  the  common 
"halting  place;  I  took  refuge  in  the  nearest 
"  farm-yard,  and  whether  it  was.my  own  peculiar: 
"  good  fortune,  or  because  the  peasants  were  in 
"  reality  kind,  and  not  exasperated  against  us,  ^I 
"  passed  the  frontier  without  any  unlucky  accir 
^^  dent.  '  It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards, . 
''  that  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  . 
**  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  t 
^'  had  exposed  myself,  when  I  read  in  the  papers, 
*'  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  us,  stragglers 

Vou  m.  Part  v.  k 


^  like  myself,'  and  some  of  whom  stood  near  me 
^  in  tixe  ranks,  had  been  seized,  dragged  to  Pltfis^ 
^  and  executed  in  public,  in  a  kind  of  anto^da-ff , 
•*  and  as  it  were,  by  way  of  expiation. 

•''As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  France,  we 
^^  received  notice  to  disband,  but  the  intimation 
**"  was  superfluous,  for  that  measure  was  rendered 
**  sibsolulely  indispensable  by  our  wants,  asd  the 
**  deprivation  of  every  necessary  article.  We 
^  dispersed  ourselves,  trusting  our  way  to  chance, 
^*  with  despair  and  rage  for  our  companions! 
:"  We  travelled  as  fugitives,  the  greater  part  olF 
^  the  time  on  foot,  and  some  almost  naked,  over 
^*  the  scenes  of  our  past  splendour  and  luxury; 
^*  happy  when  the  doors  were  hot  shut  in  our 
**  faces ;  when  we  did  not  receive  a  brutal  repulse  1 
^  For  one  instant,  we  were  officially  driven  flroni 
^*  every  quarter ;  we  were  prohibited  from  re- 
'^'  siding  in,  or  from  entering  all  the  neigh- 
''^  bouring  states  ;  we  were  compelled  to  take 
*^  refuge  in  distant  countries,  and  to  exhibit, 
'*.  throughout  Europe,  the  spectacle  of  our  mise- 
**  ries,  which  ought  to  have  beto  a  grand  moral 
*^  and  political  lesson  to  the  people,  to  the  great, 
*rand  to  Kings.*' 

'  ♦*  The  exptoits  of  the  French  exacted,  however, 
**  from  foreigners,  a  cruel  exfrnttioii  of  Ae  in- 
•♦dignities  with  which,  they  overwhelmed  ns; 
**  whifet,  on  our  part,  we  experienced  a  Idncl 
^  of  x^onsolatioh  in  seemg  the   honour   of  the 
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'*  eougnlioB  talse  refoge  in  t^anny  of  CoQd4 
'^  whicit  disptayted  lUelf  to  |i(ubUc  view,  and  ii^ 
^^  scribed  iteelf  in  Imtory,  as  ^  modiAoi  loyalty^ 
•«  valour,  and  coBstancy. 

''  Such^  Ske,  k  that  too  celebiated  e^ra^  iJMit 
*'  fiktal  determmatioii^  wbich,  with  reapept  to  a 
''  great  Tiiimber>  can  be  oonaidered  only  as  tht 
'*  delosioa  ^  youth  and  inexypenenoa.  None^ 
''  howoTer^  but  themsdves^  possess  the  right  <tf 
''ic^^acfaing  them  with  the  enon  Thejax^^ 
**  mes^,  by  which  they  were  actuated,  were  so 
*'  pure^  so.natural,  so  generous^  that  they  might 
*'  even,  were  it  necessary,  derive  honour  from 
''  them ;  and  these  disposttiona,  I  must  «(ay,  be^ 
''  longed  to  the  mass  of  which  we  consisted^  a^d 
''  more  particularly  to  that  crowd,  of  eounjb^ 
''  gentlemen^  who,  sacrificing  all  and  expecting 
''  nothing,  without  fortune  as  well  as  without 
*'  hope,  displayed  a  devotion  truly  heroic,  ben 
''cause  its  only  aim  was  the  performance  of 
''duties,  which  they  held,  to  foe  sacred..  Jn 
"  other  respects,  our  defect  lay  in  ow  political 
"  education,  which  did  not  teach  us  t9  distin^ 
"  gnish  our  duties,  and  made  us  dedicalje  to  tha 
"  prince  alone  what  belonged  to  the  comttry  at 
"lai^.  Accordii^ly^  in  future  times,  when 
"  fantile  passions  sluJl  be  extinct,  when  notracas 
"  shajil  be  left  .^f  jarrin|^  interests  or  of  partjc 
"  in^yuation  and  fury»  what  was  dQubtful  with  u$, 
"  iHiitt  b^  positive  and  clear  to  others;  what  wsm 
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'^  Excusable  or  even  allowable  in  us,  who  were 
**  situated  between  an  ancient  order  of  things,  that 
''  was  on  the  point^f  terminating,  and  a  new  one 
**  that  was  about  to  commence,  will  be  considered 
''  highly  culpable  in  those  in  possession  of  esta- 
*'  blished  doctrines.  Among  them,  the  following 
•^  will  be  held  as  articles  of  faith: — 1st.  That  the 
*  ■  greatest  of  all  crimes  is  the  introduction  of  a 
**  foreign  power  into  the  heart  of  one's  country. 
"  2dly.  That  the  sovereignty  cannot  be  erratic, 
**  but  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  territory,. 
''  and  remains  attached  to  the  mass  of  citizens. 
**  3dly.  That  the  country  cannot  be  transported 
'*  abroad  ;  but  that  it  is  immutable  and  entire  on 
"  the  settled  soil,  which  has  given  us  birth,  and 
"  which  contains  the  bones  of  our  ancestors. 
^*  Such  are  the  grand  maxims,  and  many  others 
*'  besides,  which  will  remain  the  offspring  of  our 
**  emigration.  Such  the  great  truths,  which  will 
**  be  collected  from  our  calamities ! " 

**  Very  well  V  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  very 
•'  well !  This  is  what  is  called  being  free  from 
**  prejudices !  These  are  real  philosophical  views ! 
"  And  it  tvill  be  said  of  you,  that  you  were 
'*  enabled  to  convert  to  your  advantage  the  les- 
*'  sons  of  time  and  adversity." 

"  Sire,  during  our  stay  on  board  of  the  Nor- 
"  thumberland,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  our 
''  passage,  the  English  alluded  more  than  once 
**  to  this  delicate  topic.    Misled  by  the  wai-. 
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**  which  they  had  carried  on  with  fury  agaiiist 
*'  us,  as  well  as  by  the  maxims»:with  which  th^ 
*'  interest  of  the  moment  filled  their ^*joumels» 
**  even  in  opposition  to  their  nation^  doctrines, 
'*  they  conversed  abput  the  merits  of  the  emigra- 
"  tion,  and  the  virtues  they  had  witnessed ;  and 
''  condemned  the  nation  for  having  resisted  it. 
''  But  when  the  arguments  became  too  compli* 
*'  cated,  or  we  were  desirous  of  putting  a  sudden 
'^  stop  to  them,  we  gained  our  point  with  a  single 
*^  wwd.  We  merely  said  to  them : — '  Go  back 
"  to  the  period  of  your  own  revolution ;  imagine 
''James  II.  threatefling  you  from  the  opposite 
**  shore,  and  under  French  banners ;  although 
''  surrounded  by  faithful  subjects,  what  would 
'*  you  have  done  ?  And  if  Louis  XIV.  had  brought 
**  him  back  to  London  at  the  head  of  50,000 
'*  French,  who  should  have  afterwards  main* 
^*  tained  garrisoiis  in  your  country,  what  would 
"  have  been  your  feelings  ? ' — '  Ah ! . . . .  But . . . .  ^ 

"  Ah ! '  they  exclaimed,,  endeavouring  to 

''  find  out  some  difference,  but  not  being  aUe  to 
"  discover  it,  they  laughed,  and  were  silent;'' 
"  And,  in  fact,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  there  was 
''  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  reply."  He  then 
occupied  himself,  with  his  accustomed  rapidity 
and  talent,  in  taking  a  review  of  the  diffeFent 
olijects  I  had  noticed,  and  stopped  to  refledt 
on  the  absurdity,  the  inconsistency,   the  great 


teifttakfe  of  our  etrngratioo,  and  Aie  wsd  ii^nwft 
It  liad  done  to  Franee,  to  the  King,  and  to  tmr^ 
Bielyes.  '''  Yoa  k»re  establnAi^,  and  eonaecfafted 
<*  in  -politioal  Francis/'  he  observed,  *^  a  separa* 
^tion  isimflar  to  tiiat  which  the  Catfetolics  and 
'*  Prdtestantft  ititroduced  into  religioua  Europe; 
<^aiid  to  what  ealatnities  has  it  not  given;  rise  ? 
^  t  had  succeeded  in  destroying  its  nsults,  but 
^*  ate  they  not  on  the  point  of  being  reTrred  ?•" 
ite  next  devetoped  the  mrans  he  had  taken  to 
annihilate  that  plague,  the  precautions  he  had 
been  forded  to  adopt,  and  the  effects  which  he 
bad  in  view.  How  every  tUng  that  Ml  from  his 
fOAgue  was  changed  in  its  appearance; — ^how 
^very  thing  seemed  magnified  in  aiy  eyes  in  pro- 
portion as  he  discussed  the  subject!  *'  And 
**  what,"  he  remarked,  ♦^  a  peculiar  singularity 
*•  in  my  situation,  was,  that  in  the  whole  of  those 
^^  transactions  I  held  the  helm  myself  constantly 
Via  the  midst  of  rociluu  Every, .ote,  judgiii^ 
^'  accoiding  to  hi£(  own  standard,  attributed  to  . 
^^  passion,  to  simple  prejudice,  or  to  littleness; 
"**  ^vrfaat  in  me,  however,  was  but  the  consequence 
f^  of  profound  views,  of  grand,  coneeplions,  and 
^^  tfie  most  elevated  state  maxinia.  It  might 
^  haw  been  sud,  that  I  migned  only  overp^^^ 
<*  faieB  with  reapeet  to  intellectual  talent.  I  was 
^'  OMipiehtQded  hf  none.  The  nalaoaal  party 
hk  only  jealoQ8y*a»d  roBsntmentadrwhat  they 
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**  saw  me  da  in  &raur  of  the  eoiig^^ts^  umL  the 
^'  latter»  on  their  part,,  were  persuaded  that  I 
«  sought  only  to  gain  firesh  lustre  by  their  assist^ 
"  ance«    Poor  people ! . . . 

*\  I  obtained,  however,  my  objects  in  spite  of 
<<  ceeiprocal  inftituation  and  pr^udice,  and  I  had 
"  the  satis&ction  of  l^vinf  every  thing  qui^  in 
''  port,  'when  I  lanched;  out  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 
'*  my  igrand  enterprises.'* 

X*  B.  —Having  mentioned,  since  my  return  t» 

£ni»pe,  these  expressions  of  Napoleon,  to  a  great 

officer  of  the  crowp^  who  had  often  the  honour  of 

conversing  with  him  in  private  (Le  Comte  de  S  • . « .)». 

lie  related  to  me,  in  his  turn,  a  conversation  pror- 

cisely  on  the  same  subject.    Its  coincidence  with 

-what  has  been  just  read,  is  so  very  striking  as  to 

induce  me  to  insert,  it  here.    The  Emperor  said 

to  him  one  day :  ''  What,  think  you,  is  my  reason 

**  for  endeavouring  to.  have  about  me  the^great 

"  names  of^the  ancient  monarchy  ?" — "  Perhaps^. 

*'  Sire,  ftnr  the  splendor  of  your. throne,  and  for 

''  thepuqpose  of  keeping  up  certain  appearane  es 

"in  the  .eyes  of  Europe."—"  Ah !   That  is  just 

"  like  you,  with  your  pride  and  y«.ur  .pre|udicee 

/^of  rank !   Well  then  I  learn,  the^t  my  victories 

"and  my^  power  are  m^ich  better  reoommendr 

"  ations*  for  me  in  Europe  than  all  your  gteat 

'Vnames,^  and  that  my  apparent  predileotion  for 

"them  does,  me  a  ;g$eat  .daal.  of:. injury,  fmd 

;*'Tsndecs'  m^  very  mpcyidar  .,at  lionHtT    ^you 
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"  attribute  to  narrow  views  what  relates  to  those 
"  of  a  very  extensive  scope.     I  am  engaged  in 
"  renovating  a  society,  a  nation,  and  the  elements 
**  I   am  obliged  to  employ   are  altogether  re- 
"  pugnant  in  their  nature.    The  nobility  and  the 
**  emigrants  are  but  a  point  on  the  mass,   and 
*'  that  mass  is  hostile  to  them,  and  continues 
**  very  much  exasperated  against  them ;  it  hardly 
**  forgives  me  for  having  recalled  them.     For  my 
"  own  part,  I  considered  it  as  a  duty ;  but  if  I 
"  suffer  them  to  continue  as  a  body,  they  may 
"  one   day   be   serviceable  to    foreign    powers, 
**  prove  injurious  to  us,  and  subject  themselves 
**  to  great  dangers.     My  object  then,  is  to  dis- 
**  solve  their  union,   and   to  render  them  inde- 
"  pendent  of  each  other.      If  I  place  some  of 
"  them  about  my  person,  in  the  different  branches 
**  of  administration,  and  in  the  army,  it  is  for  the 
**  purpose  of  consolidating  them  with  the  mass, 
"  and  of  managing  so  as  to  reduce  all  classes 
"  into  a  whole  ;  for  I  am  mortal,  and  if  I  should 
**  happen  to  leave  you  before  that  fesion  was 
"  accomplished,  you  would  soon  see  what  dis- 
•*  asters  would  arise  from  these  heterogeneous 
"  parts,  and  the  dreadful  perils  of  which  certain 
"  persons  might  become  the  victims !  Thus,  then, 
**  Sir,  my  views  are  all  connected  with  humanity 
*'  and  elevated  political  considerations,  and,  in  no 
**  respect,  with  vain  and  silly  prejudices.'* 
When  I  observed  to  the  person  who  related 
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this  anecdote,  how  little  we  were  acquainted  at 
the  Tuileries  with  Napoleon's  real  character,  and 
the  grand  and  excellent  qualities  of  his  soul  and 
heart,  he  answered,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  been  personally  more  fortunate,  and  that  he 
would  give  me  a  proof  of  it,  which  he  selected 
out  of  ten  :•  **  The  Emperor  shewed  himself,  one 
**day,  in  his  privy  council,  veiy  much  incensed 

'*  against  General  La  F ,  whom  he  attacked 

"with  great  severity;  and  whose  opinions  and 
"  principles,  he  said,  were  capable  of  effecting 
^^  the  complete  dissoluticm  of  a  state;  becoming 
*'  animated  by  degrees,  he,  at  lengfth,  put  him- 
*^^elf  into  a  real  passion.  I  was  present  as  a 
"  member  of  the  council ;  I  had  been  recently 
"admitted,  and  was  little  fashioned  to  the 
"  Emperor's  manners,  and  although  stopped  by 
"  the  two  members  placed  next  to  me,  I  under- 
**  took  to  •  speak  in  defence  of  the  accused, 
"  asserting,  that  he  had  been'  calumniated  with 
"the  Sovereign,  and  that  he  lived  quietly  on 
"  his  estate,  with  personal  opinions  which  were 
"productive  of  no  ill  effect  whatever.  The 
"  Emperor,  still  in  a  passion,  resumed  the  charge 
"  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  it  with  vehemence ; 
"  but  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  words,  he  stopped 
"short,  and  addressing  himself  to  me,  said: 
"•*But  he  is  your  friend,  Sir,  and  you  are 
"  right. ...  I  had  forgotten  it .... .  Let  us  spealc 
"  of  something  else.'    'And  why,'  I  asked,  *  did 


«^  )ioii  tiot  aiake  u»  «:i|oamt#d  wUk  aU  thui  «| 
t^^tb^  time?* — By  a  fiiUUty/ififfaieh  wiMild  ioMi 
^  to  .belong  to  Napoleon'fi  atmo^hewg  whetber 
f*  frqm  prejudice  or  otherwise^  die  kapmisieft  mk 
f*  our  nitfids  was,  that  it  could  only  be  told  t0 
*']ua  intimate  Meads;  for  wjioever  liad  said 
f*  mxLch  abdut  it,  would  only  hanre- passed  for  a 
«<  elumsy  ronianeer  of  a  courti^^  who  told  tti»t 
^'  wha^  he  believed  tQ  be  true*  but  what  he  eoii«* 
^'  eeived  best  suited  to  obtain  fiivoiir  a^d  re^ 
^*  wards," 

Sinee  I  have  mentioned  this  great  officer  of 
the  crown^  who  is  no  less  distinguished  by  the 
graees  of  his  jnind,  and  the  amenity  of  his  fluus*^ 
nei»,  than  by  his  e:!|[alted  character,  I  shali 
Bistice  one  of  his  answers  to  Napoleean^  re^ 
siaiiLable  for  its  ingenious  and  delicate  flattery* 
The  Emperor,  at  one  of  his  levees,  hai^ng  been 
obliged  to  wait  some  time  for  his  appearaacev 
attacked  him  on  his  arrival,  openly,  in  the  pre«* 
senee  of  all.  It  happcaned  to  be  precisely  at  the 
time,  when  five  or  six  kings  (and  among  others^ 
tho&e  of  Bavaria,  ^azeny,  and  Wartembei^)  were 
at  Paris.  **  Sure,''  replied  the  guilty  eouirtserv 
f«  I  have,  no  doubt,  a  million  of  es:euses«  to  rnabe 
^*  to  your  Majesty,  but  at  this  time^  ops  is  net 
^':  a;t  perfect  liberty  to  go  through  Ae  streets  as 
f*  one  pleases.  I  just  now  had  the  miirfoftttne 
^  to  get  into  a  craiod  €f  kit^i^  faom  wbic^  *I 
f*  found  rt  impossible  to  extiicate  myself  jsood^iw 


rliii,  Bire».  was  .the  dsuae  df  mf  dekif.^ 
fiffiiy  one  sofnled>  aod  the;  j&npecet  C€iitei^€ 
IfiiaBelf  niA  sayiiig^  in  a  very  aoftesed  toan^  of 
Miee:  ^  Wiajtever,  Sir^  may  be  Ihe  cauae^  take 
''  pmper  precanimiB  for  the  fatmre,  and  ahore 
**  bD^  aever  mdce  me  wait  agam." 

19ap([^ean*9    Smimentai    J&umey. — PubSc    j^nrtt  of  Hke 
'BmB.^EtmOs  qf  the  Wth  of  jtagut. 

8d. — ^The  weather  is  somewhat  impvo^ed; 
the  Emperor  attempted  to  take  a  md3k  in  the 
garden.  Crenei»l  Bingham  and  the  Cdlonel  of 
the  fi3d  requested  to  see  the  Emperor^  who 
kept  them  rather,  long^  The  appearance  of  Ae 
€ro?emor  put  ns  all  to  flight.  General  Bin^bam 
dkapptared)  and,  for  our  part,  we  went  to  the 
,wdod,  for  &e  purpose  of  keeph^  away  from  the 
9foL 

The  Emperor,  during  His  walk,  conrersed  a 
^fttat  deal  about  a  journey  which  he  took  lb 
Bugnndy  in.  the  begimiing  of  the  xevolutionr. 
This  he  obQIb  his  Sentimental  Jtmmey  to  Nuitz^ 
fie  sapped  there  widi  his-cmnrader  GMgcndi^^t 
Aat  time  oaptain  in  the  same  regiment,  sttd 
mko  ipas  admrntageondiy  married  to  the  daughteir 
af  a  j^ysieian  of  tbe  plade.  The  young  tnsr 
MHer  »on  mmached  the  diffitrence  of  poUtscai 
opiiaon-  bat^wem  the  .fiiAfaer  and  san-in-hew^ 
Afe  .gBntlamaBi  jBaaseodi^  was,  of  ^cmisse^  an 
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aristocrat,  and  the  physician  a  flaming  patriot. 
The  latter  found  in  the  strange  guest  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  and  was  so  delighted  with  him,  that 
the  following  day  at  dawn  he  paid  him  a  visit 
of  acknowledgment  and  sympathy.    The  appear* 
ance  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  with  good  lo- 
gical reasoning  and  a  ready  tongue,  was,  observed 
the  Emperor,  a  precious  and  rare  accession  to  the 
place.     It  was  easy  for  the  traveller  to  perceive, 
that  he  made  an  impression  in  his  favour.     It  was 
Sunday,  and  hats  were  taken  off  to  him  from  the 
bottom  of  the  street.    His  triumph,  however,  was 
not  without  a  check.     He  went  to  sup  at  the 
house  of  a  Madame  M aret  or  Muret,  where  an- 
other of  his  comrades,  V. ,  seemed  to  be 

comfortably  established.  Here  the  firistocracy 
of  the  canton  were  accustomed  to  meet,  although 
the  mistress  was  but  the  wife  of  a  wine  merchant, 
but  she  had  great  property  and  the  most  polish- 
ed manners;  she  was,  said  the  Emperor,  the 
4uchess  of  the  place.  All  the  gentlefolks  of  the 
vicinity  were  to  be  found  there.  The  young 
officer  was  caught,  as  he  remarked,  in  a  real 
wasp-hole,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fight 
his  way  out  again.  The  contest  was  unequal. 
In  the  very  heat  of  the  action,  the  mayor  was 
announced.  **  I  believed  him  to  be  ah  assistance 
^*  sent  to  me  by  Heaven  in  the  critical  moment, 
*'  but  he  was  the  worst  of  all  my  opponents.  I 
**  see  this  villainous  fellow  now  before  me  in  his 
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''  fine  Sunday  clothes,  &t  and  bloated,  in  a  large 
**  crimson  coat ;  he  was  a  miserable  animaL  I 
**  was  happily  preserved  by  the  generosity  of  the, 
^*  mistress  of  the  house,  perhaps  by  a  secret  syin- 
*'  pathy  of  opinion.  She  unceasingly  parried 
"  with  her  wit  the  blows  which  were  dealt  at 
*'  me ;  and  was  a  protecting  shield  on  which  the 
''  enemy's  weapons  struck  in  vain..  She  guard- 
"  ed  me  from  every  kind  of  wound,  and  I  have 
•*  always  retained  a  pleasing  recollection  of  the 
*'  services  I  received  from  her  in  that  species 
"  of  skirmish. 

''The  same  diversity  of  opinions,"  said  the 
Emperor,  **  was  then  to  be  met  with  in  every 
*'  part  o£  France.  In  the  saloons,  in  the  streets, 
"  on '  the  highways,  in  the  taverns,  every  one 
''was  ready  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  no* 
"  thing  was  easier  than  for  a  person  to  form  an 
"  erroneous  estimate  of  the  influence  of  parties 
"  and  opinion,  according  to  the  local  situation  in 
"  which  he  was  placed.  Thus  a  patriot  might 
''easily  be  deceived,  when  in  the  saloons,  or 
"among  an  assembly  of  officers,  where  the  ma* 
"joritywas  decidedly  against  him ;  but  the  in* 
"  stant  he  was  in  the  street,  or  among  the  sol^ 
"  diers,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  en* 
"  tire  nation.  The  sentiments  of  the  day  sue* 
"  ceeded  even  in  makijag  proselytes  among  the 
"  ojficers  themselves,  particularly  after  the  cele* 
"  brated  oath  to  the  Nation,  the  Law,  and  the  King. 
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^^  Uxttfl  that  tiott^'*  eMtiaaad  ike£mp«or»  '^hsA 
^'  I  raoeiTed  an  oider  to  point  my  aaaniMi  agfcaut 
f^  Ihe  people,  I  have  no-  doubt,  that  custoftu  pte^ 
<*  jttdice,  edacation,  and  the  name  of  the  ISjmgi 
*^  would  hare  induced  me  to  obey;  biit  the 
^*' national  oath  once  taken,  this  would  have 
'^eoased^and  I  should  have  acknwirledged  the 
'*  nation  only.  My  natural  ipfapenaities  theniee- 
*'  forth  harmonized  with  my  dutsea,  and  h^p^ 
^  pily  accorded  with  all  the  metaphysies  of'  the 
^asa^Bibly.  The  patdotic  officers,  howerer^* 
"  it  must  be  allowed,  constituted  but  the  smaller 
•^  number ;  but  with  the  soldiers,  as  a  leTer»  they 
*'  led  the  regiment  and  imposed  the  law.  The 
^'  comredes  of  the  0]^fK>site  party,  and  the  ipao^ 
^'<np^8  tiiemselves,  had  recourse  to  us  in  every 
^*  moment  of  tl^  (»sis.  I  remaoDBber,  fw  iofBlaaee, 
^'  hsTing  rescued  from  thafllry^(tf  thepc^kiGe  e 
^  brother  officer,  whose  crime  consisted  ia  singing^ 
''  from  the  windows  of  our  diniiq;  sakxm  tfae^ceie^ 
**  braled  romance  of  O  RkAardl  O  tmn  Rml  i 
'^<'had  little  notion  then,  that  that  air  woekl  one 
**  diay  be  also  proscribed  in  the  suae  mamwr  oif 
^*  my  account.  Just  so,  on  the  10th  of  Angnst; 
*^  when  I  saw  tiie  palace  of  die  TuikriBS  earned 
^  by  force  and  the  persim  of  the  King,  seized 
^' upon,  I  was  cei^tainly  very  fitr  from  thiaiAig 
^  that  I  should  replace  him,  and  that  that  patece 
**  would  be  my  place  of  residence.'* 
•    In  dwelfti^  upon  the  eveatb  loftfae  Ifltlk  of 
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Mput;  he  isaid;  '^1  wan,  durisg  tkat  kanibte 
^  epocdk,  ait  Fans,  in  lodgings  in  the  Rue  du  Mail; 
^Plaee  deB  TictAHres.  Ob  bearing' the  sound  ef 
^  llie  tocsin^  aad  tiie  news  which  weie  ciiculafeed 
'^^r&e  assault  upon  the  Tufleiies,  I  nm  to  Ui^ 
^*  Carousel;  to  the  house  of  Fameiel,  the  brother 
*^of  Bouriemie,  who  kept  a  ibrnituTe  waiehousei 
*'  He  had  been  my  conirade:at  the  military  schoei 
**  of  Bfienne.  It  was  from  that  house,  which, 
*•  hy  Hie  by,  I  was  never  afterwards  able  i6 
^&Mt  ill  ccMisequence  <rf  the  great  adtevatioaik 
*"  eft^ted  there,  that  I  saw  sdl  the  particulars 
'^  off  the  attaek.  Befc^e  I  inched  the  C««u- 
'^  sel,  I  had  been  met  by  a  group  of  hideous  look- 
^  ing  men,  eanymg  a  head  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 
**  Seeing  me  tolerably  weU  dre«^,  with  the  ap- 
^*  peafttnee  of  a  gentleman,  &ey  called  upon  me  i6 
**  shout  fite  la  Nation  f  wMch,  as  it  may  beeasiljr 
^  beKered,  I  did  ^thout  hentation. 

-^  Hie  palace  was  attacked  by  thfe  vilest  rabble. 
"^  The  King  had  unquestionably  for  his  defence  as 
**  Bumy  troops  as  th^  convention  ^erwards  had 
*^  on  die  IZA  Vendemiaire,  aaMl  the  eiidime9  of 
^  the  latter  were  much  mote  ^iseiplined  and 
^'bnmdabte.  The  greater  part  of  the  natitfn^ 
^guofd  diewed  'tiiraaeelves  fevouiAble  to  tAfe 
^  King ;  ftis  justice  is  due  to  them/*^ 

Hfeire  the  grand  marriial  observed,,  ''that  he' ac- 
""^nAy  bekmged  to  one  4>f  t^  battdions  ^a^ 
"^  evinced -^e  most^  deti»nnned  devotion.    ^Bb 
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*'  waa  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  massa- 
''  cred  as  he  returned  alone  to  his  residence/'  We 
remsurked,  on  our  part,  that. in  general  the  na- 
tional  guard  of  Paris  had  constantly  displayed 
the  virtues  of  its  class;  the  love  of  order,  de- 
votedness  to  authority, .  the  dread  of  plunder, 
and  the  detestation  of  anarchy;  and  that  also 
was  the  Emperor's  opinion. 

*'  The  palace  being  forced,  and  the  King  receiv- 
**  ed  within  the  bosom  of  the  assembly,"  continu- 
ed  he,  ''I  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  garden. 
**  Never  since  has  any  of  my  fields  of  battle  given 
*'  me  the  idea  of  so  many  dead  bodies,  as  I  was 
*'  impressed  with  by  the  heaps  of  the  Swiss ; 
''  whether  the  smallness  of  the  place  seemed  to 
"  increase  the  number,  or  that  it  was  the  result  of 
"  the  first  impression  I  experienced  of  that  na-^ 
*'  ture.  .  I  saw  well  dressed  women  commit  the 
"  grossest  indecencies  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
''  Swiss.  I  went  through  all  the  cofiee-houses 
'^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  assembly ;  the  irri- 
**  tation  was  every  where  extreme;  fury  was  in 
*'  every  heart  and  shewed  itself  in  every,  coun- 
^'  tenance,  although  the  persons  thus  inflamed 
**  were.fftr  from  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  po- 
'*  pulace;  and  all  these  places  must  necessarily 
"  have  been  frequented  daily  by  the  same  visitors^ 
/*  for  although  I  had  nothing  particular  in  my 
^'  dress,  or  perhaps  it  was  because  my  face  was 
''  more  cabin,  it  was  easy  for  me. to  perceive,  that 
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"I  exiaited  many  hostile  and  distrtistful  looks,  as 
*'  some  one  unknown  or  suspected." 

Moiked  balls. — Madame  de  M^grigi^. --^Piedmont  and  the 
Piednumtese, — Canals  of  France. — Dreams  on  Paris. — 
Versailles. — Fpniainebleauj  Ifc.  ' 

4th. — ^The  weather  was  much  improved.  The 
Emperor  x)rdered  his  calash,  and  walked  very  far 
nntil  it  took  him  up. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  masked  balls,  of 
whi«h  the  Emperor  was  peculiarly  fond  and  fre- 
quently called  for  them.  He  was  then  always 
sure  of  a  certain  rendezvous  which  never  failed 
to  take  place.  He  was,  he  said,  regularly  ac- 
costed every  year,  by  the  same  mask,  who  re- 
minded him  of  old  intimacies,  and  ardently  en- 
treated to  be  received  and  admitted  at  court. 
The  mask  was  a  most  amiable,  kind,  and 
beautiful  woman,  to  whom  many  persons  were 
certainly  much  indebted.  The  Emperor,  who 
continued  to  love  her,  always  answered; — *'  I  do 
*'  not  deny,  that  you  are  charming,  but  reflect  a 
"  little  upon  your  situation ;  be  your  own  judge 
"  and  decide.  You  have  two- or  three  husbands, 
"  and  children  by  several  of  your  lovers.  It 
''  would  hate  been  thought  a  happiness  to  have 
''shared  in  the  first  fault;  the  second  would 
**  have  caused  pain,  but  still  it  might  be  par- 
**  doned ;  but  the  sequel-^and  then,  and  then ! .  . . 
"  Be  the  Emperor  and  judge ;  what  would  you 

Vol.  III.  Part  V,  l 
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**  do  in  my  place,  I  who  am  boand  to  Tevire  ftiid 
''  maintain  a  certain  decoram."  The  beautiAil 
suitor  either  did  not  reply,  or  said ; — "  at  least 
' "  do  not  deprive  me  of  hope;"  "  and  deferred  her 
"  claims  of  happiness  to  the  following  year.  And 
"  each  of  us,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  was  punctual 
'•  at  the  new  rendezvous." 

The  Emperor  took  great  pleasure  in  getting 
himself  insulted  at  these  balls.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  Cambac^r^s,  one  day  at  beiiig  told 
by  a  Madame  de  St.  D  .  .  .  .,  **  that  there  were 
**  people  at  the  ball  who  ought  to  be  turned  out^ 
"  and  that  they  certainly  could  not  have  got  ad- 
**  mittance  without  stolen  tickets." 

Another  time,  he  forced  the  tender  and  timid 
Madame  de  M^grigriy  to  rise  and  retire  in  anger, 
and  with  tears  in  het  eyes,  complaining  that  the 
freedom,  allowed  at  a  masked  ball,  had,  in  her 
instance,  been  sadly  abused.  The  Emperor  had 
just  put  her  in  mind  of  a  very  remarkable  fa* 
^  vour,  which  he  had  formerly  granted  to  her,  and 
adde^,  that  every  one  thought  she  had  paid  for  it 
by  the  exercise  of  the  lord's  right.  **  But  there 
"  was,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  nobody  but  myaelf 
^*  who  could  say  so,  without  insulting  ber;  be- 
''  cause,  although  such  was  the  report,  I  was 
"'  certain  of  its  fdsehood."  The  following.is  an 
account  of  the  circumstance^ 

When  the  Emperor  was  on  his  way.  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan,  be  slept  at  Troye«.    The  au« 
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thofities  Were  presented  to  liim )  and  with  tlKm 
was  a  jFoung  lady,  ofi  the  point  6f  being  marf ied| 
with  a  petition,  intfeating  his  protection  and  ad* 
sistance.  As  the  Emperor  was,  besidesi  desirond 
of  doing  something,  which  might  produce  a  good 
effect,  and  prove  agreeable  to  the  country ;  the 
circumstance  appeared  favourable,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  it  with  all  imaginable  grace.  The 
yotmg  lady  (Madame  de  M^grigny)  belonged  to 
the  first  families  of  this  province,  but*  which  had 
been  completely  rained  by  tl^  emigration.  She 
had  scarcely  returned  to  the  miserable  abode  of 
ber  parents,  when  a  page  arrived  with  the  Em-^ 
peror  s  decree,  which  put  them  in  possession  of 
30,000  francs  rent  or  more.  The  effect  of  stteh  a 
proceeding  may  be  well  imagined.  However,  as 
the  young  lady  was  very  charming  and  perfectly 
handsome,  it  was  decided,  that  her  fascinations 
had  some  share  in  his  gallantry,  although  be  lefit 
the  town  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  never 
thought  store  of  the  thing ;  but  the  general  opinion 
was  lot  a  jot  idtered  pn  that  account.  It  is  well 
known,  hew  stories  are  formed ;  and  as  she  mar-'  * 
ned  one  of  his  equerries*  and  had  consequ^itly 
come  to  court,  all  this  bad  been  so  well  mingled 
together,  that  when  she  was  appointed  snb- 
govemess  to  the  King  of  Rome,  the  choice  shocked 
ibr  a  moment,  the  austere  Madame  de  Montes* 
quisu,  who  suspected,  said  the  Emperor,  that  it 
was  but  a  mere  arrangement. 
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The  !Emperor  said,  that  he  renewed  at  Turin, 
in  the  person  of  Madame  de  Lascaris,  the  gra* 
cious  gallantry  exercised  at  Troyes ;  and  that  in 
both  instances  he  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with 
the  fruits  of  his  liberality.  The  two  fieanilies 
gare  every  possible  proof  of  attachment  and 
gratitude. 

We  inquired  what  might  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  Piedmont  with  regard  to  himself.  He 
had,  hC'  said,  a  particular  affection  for  that  pro- 
vince. M.  de  Saint-Marsan,  on  whose  fidelity  he 
relied  to  the  end,  had  assured  him  at  the  period 
of  our  reverses,  that  the  country  would  shew  it- 
self one  of  his  best  provinces.  *'  *" 

"  In  fact,''  continued  the  Emperor,  "  thePied- 
**  montese  do  not  like  to  be  a  small  state ;  their 
"  king  was  a  real  feudal  lord,  whom  it  was  ne- 
**  cessary  to  pay  court  to,  or  to  dread.  He  had 
"  more  power  and  authority  than  I,  who,  as  Em- 
"  peror  of  the  French,  was  but  a  supreme  ma- 
"  gistrate,  bound  to  see  the  laws  executed,  and 
"  incompetent  to  dispense  with  them.  Had  I  it 
•'  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  a  courtier 
*  *  for  debt?  Could  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  re- 
*'  gular  action  of  the  laws,  no  matter  upon  wKom 
"  they  operated  ?"  &c.  &c. 

During  the  conversation  at  dinner,  the  Em- 
peror inquired  whether  the  quantity  of  river 
water  which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea,  had  been  calculated.    This  led 

■V    . 
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liim  to  express  a  wish,  that  a  calculation  of  the 
flttvial  water  of  our  Europe  should  be  made,  aiKl 
that  the  proportion  contributed  by  each  torrent 
and  water-^,  should  be  ascertained.  He  re- 
gretted much,  that  he  had  not  presented  that 
series  of  scientific  questions.  That  was,  he  ob- 
served, his  grand  system,  did  any  useful,  curious 
or  interesting  question  suggest  itself  to  him;  ''  I 
'*  proposed,  at  my  levees,  or  in  my  familiar  com* 
'' munications,  analogous  questions  to  my  mem- 
''  bers  of  the  institute,  with  orders  to  resolve 
''  them.  The  solution  became  .the  subject  of 
'*  public  inquiry ;  it  was  analyzed,  contested, 
**  adopted  and  rejected ;  and  there  is  nothing 
''  which  cannot  be  accamplisbcd  in  this  way. 
'' It  is  the  grand  lever  of  improraqient  for  a 
'*  great  nation,  that  posseses  a  great  deal  of  in- 
"  telligence,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge." 

The  Emperor  also  observed  on  this  subject, 
that  geography  had  never  been  so  successfully 
cultivated  as  at  present,  and  that  his  expeditions 
had  contributed  somewhat  to  its  improvement. 
He  afi^rwards  noticed  the  canals,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  in  France,  and  particularly 
mentioned  that  from  Strasburg  to  Lyons,  in 
which,  he  hpped  sufficient  progress  had  been 
made,  to  induce  others  to  complete  it.  He 
thought,  that  out  of  thirty  millions,  twenty-four 
must  have  been  already  expended. 

*'  Qpiiitqunications  are  now  established  in  the 
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••  interior  from  Bordeaux  to  Lyons  and  Paris. 
^'  I  htfd  constructed  a  great  number  of  canals, 
•'  and  projected  a  great  many  more/*    One  of  us 
having  observed,  that  a  proposal  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  very  useful  canal  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Emperor;  but  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  deceive  him,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  offer.   "  Without  doubt," 
said  the  Emperor,  *'  the  plan  must  have  appeared 
^'  advantageous  only  on  paper ;  but  I  suppose  it 
•*  would  have  been  necessary  to  advance  money, 
••  which  was  drawn  from  me  with  difficulty.** — 
."  No,  Sire,  the  refusal  was  but  the  effect  of  an 
•'intrigue.  Your  majesty  was  deceived.**  "It  was 
••'  impossible  with  respect  to  such  a  subject.  You 
•*  speak  without  sufficient  information.*'  **  But  I 
**  am  confident  of  it.     I  was  acquainted  with 
"  the  plan,  the  offers  and  the  subscribers ;  my 
**  relations  had  put  down  their  names  for  con- 
•'  siderable    sums.      The   intended   object  was 
•"  the  union  of  the  Meuse  with  the  Mame.    The 
**  extent  of  the  canal  would  have  been  less  than 
**  seven  leagues."    "But  you  do  not  tell  us  all,  it 
"  was,  perhaps,   required,   that  I  should  grant 
'"  away  immense  national  forests  in  the  envircms,- 
"  which  I  should  not  have  agreed  to.**  **  No,  Sire, 
"  the  whole  was   an   intrigue  of  your  board  of 
"  bridges  and  roads."    "  But  even  then,  it  was  ne- 
"  cessary  for  them  to  allege  some  reasons,  some 
"  appearance  of  public  interest.  •  What  reasons 
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•*  did  tliey  assign?"  "Sire,  that  the  proflts  would 
**  have  been  too  considerable."     "But  in  that 
^  cade  the  plan  ought  to  have  been  submitted  t6 
"  me  in  person,  and  I  would  have  carried  it  into 
"  execution.    I  repeat,  that  you  are  not  justified 
^  by  the  facts ;  you  are  speaking  now  to  a  man 
^  upon  the  very  subject;  which  constantly  en- 
^*  gaged  his  attention.    The  board  of  bridges  and 
"  roads  were,  on  their  part, .  never  happier  than 
"  when  they  were  Employed.    There  never  was 
"  an  individual,  who  proposed  the  construction 
''  of  a  bridge,  that  was  not  taken  at  his  word.    If 
'.^  he  asked  for  a  toll  for  twentyrfive  years,  I  was 
"  disposed    to    grant  him  one  for  thirty.      If 
'*  it  cost  me. nothing,  it  was  a  matter  of  indiffer-* 
**  ence  whether  it  would  prove  useful.    It  was 
"  always  a  capital  with  which  I  enriched  the  soil'. 
"  Instead  of  rejecting  proposals  for  oanals,  I 
"  eagerly  courted  theW.  But,  my  dear  Sir,,  there 
'"  ale  no  two  things  that  resemble  each  other  so 
^Mittte  as  the  conversation  of  a  saloon,  and  the 
i*  consideration  of  an  administrative  council.  The 
f*  projector  is  always  right  ia  a  saloon ;  bis  pro^ 
"  jects  would  be  magnificent  and  infallible,  if  he 
f'  were  listened  to,  and  if  he  can,  by  some  littie 
"  contrivance,    but  connect  the  refusal,,  under 
^'  which  he  suffers,  with  some  bottles  of  wine, 
.''  with  some  intrigue  carried  on  by  a  wife  or  a 
"  mistress,  thd  romance  is  complete,  and  that  is 
^* what  you  probably  heard.    But anadmifiistfa* 
*^*tive  council  is  not  to  be  managed  so,  becauae  it 
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**  comes  to  no  decision  but  on  &ct^  and  acciirate 
''measurement.    What  is  the  ostnal  you  men* 
''tioned?    I  cannot  be  unacquainted  with  it/' — 
*'  Sire,  from  the  M euse  to  the  Mame,  a  cystance 
'*  of  seven  leagues  only."  "Very  well !  my  dear 
*'  Sir,  it  is  Arom  the  Meuse  to  the  Aisne  you  mean 
*'  to  say,  and  it  would  have  been  less  than  sevea- 
"  leagues.    I  shall  soon  recollect  all  about  it ; 
"  there  is,  however, .  but  one  little  difficulty  to 
**  overcome,  and  that  is,  that  at  this  very  instant 
"  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  project  b^  practic* 
''  able.    There,  as  in  other  places,  Hippocrates 
''  snysyes,  and  Galen  says  fw.  Tarb6  maintained, 
'*  that  it  was  impossible,  and  denied,  that  there 
''  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  at  the  points  of  se- 
*' paration.     I  repeat,  that  you  are  speaking  to 
"  him,  who,  of  all  others  is  the  most  attentive  to 
**  these  objects,  more  especially  in  Uie. environs 
•*  of.  Paris.    It  was  the  subject  of  my  perpetual 
**  dreams,  to  render  Paris  the  real   capital  of 
*'  Europe.   I  sometimes  wished  it,  for  instance,  to 
''  become  a  city  with  a  population  of  two,  three; 
'*  or  four  millions,  in  a  word,  something  ^Bibulous; 
*^  colossal,  unexampled  until  our  days,  and  with 
**  public  establishments  suitable  to  its  popula* 
••  tion." 

Some  one  having  then  observed,  that  if  Heaven 
had  allowed  the  Emperor  to  reign  sixty  year9, 
as  it  had  Louis  XIV.,  he  would  have  left  many 
grand  monuments.  /'Had  Heaven  but  granted 
•*  me  twenty  years,  and  a  little  more  Jeiau»,"  re- 
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sumed  tke  Emperor  with  vivadty,  **  ancient  Paris 
*'  would  hfive  been  sottght  for  in  vain ;  not  a  trace 
**  of  it  would  have  been  left,  and  I  should  have 
''  changed  the  face  of  France.  Archimedes  pro- 
"  mised  every  thing,  provided  he  was  supplied 
''  with  a  resting  place  for  his  lever ;  I  should  have 
*'  done  as  much,  wherever  I  coyld  have  found  a 
"pcHnt  of  support  for  my  energy,  my  perse- 
''  verance,  and  my  budgets ;  a  world  might  be 
"  created  with  budgets.  I  should  have  displayed 
'Mhe  difference  between  a  constitutional  £m<^ 
"  peror  and  a  King  of  France.  The  Kings  of 
''  France  have  never  possessed  any  administrative 
**  or  municipal  institution.  They  have  merely 
''  shown  themselves  great  lords  who  ruined  their 
*'  men  of  business. 

''  The  nation  itself  has  nothing  in  its  character, 
'^  but  what  is  transitory  and  perishable.  Every 
''  thmg  is  done  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment 
"  and  of  caprice,  nothing  for  duration.  •  •  .  •  • 
"  That  is  our  motto,  and  it  is  e^^emplified  by  our 
'<  manners  in  France.  Every  one  passes  his  life 
*'  in  doin^  and  undoing;  nothing  is  ever  left  be« 
''  hind.  Is  it  not  unbecomiQg,  that  Paris  should 
"  not  possess  even  a  French  theatre,  or  an  opera 
"  house,  in  any  respect  worthy  of  its  high  claims  ? 

''  I  have  often  set  myself  against  the  feasts 
"which  the  city  of  Paris  wished  to  give  me. 
"  They  consisted  of  dinners,  balls,*  artificial  fire* 
<'  works,  at  an  expense  of  4, 6,  and  800,000  francs; 
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**  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed  the 
**  public  for  several  days,  and  which  afterwards 
'*  cost  as  much  to  take  away  as  they  had  in  theit 
•'  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these  idle 
'•  expenses,  they  might  have  erected  lasting  and 
*'  magnificent  monuments 

"  One  must  have  gone  through  as  much  as  I 
''  have,  in  order  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
•*  difficulty  of  doing  good.  If  the  business  re- 
**  lated  to  chimneys,  partitions,  and  furniture  for 
**  some  individuals  in  the  imperial  palaces,  the 
"work  was  quick  and  effectual;  but  if  it  was 
*'  necessary  to  lengthen  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
"  to  render  some  quarters  wholesome,  to  clean 
^  some  sewers,  and  to  accomplish  a  task  bene- 
'*  ficial  to  the  public,  in  which  some  particular 
*•  person  had  no  direct  interest,  I  found  it  re- 
^  quisite  to  exert  all  the  energy  of  my  character, 
**  to  write  six,  ten  letters  a  day,  and  to  get  into 
"  a  downright  passion.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
*'  I  laid  out  as  much  as  30  millions  in  sewers,  for 
•*  which  no  body  will  ever  thank  me.  I  pulled 
**  down  a  property  of  17  millions  in  houses  in 
"  front  of  the  Tuileries,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
*•  ing  the  Carousel,  and  throwing  open  the  Louvre. 
"  What  I  did  is  immense;  what  I  had  resolved  to 
*•  do,  and  what  I  projected,  were  still  much  more 
^^so/V 

A  person  then  remarked,  that  the  Emperorls 
labours  had  not  been  limited  either  to'  Paris  or  to 
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France,  but  that  almost  every  town  in  Italy  sup^ 
plied  instances  of  his  creative  powers.  E|irery 
where  one  travelled,  at  the  foot  as  well  as  on  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  on  the  sands  of  Holland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon,  always  Napoleon 
was  to  be  seen. 

In  consequence  of  this  remark,  he  observed, 
that  he  had  determined  on  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes ;  "  Caesar,"  he  said,  **  was  about  to  un^ 
"  dertake  it,  when  he  perished.*'  And  returniiig 
to  France,  /'  The  kings,  he  said,  had  toe^  many 
**  country  houses  and  useless  objects.  Any  im- 
**  partial  historian  will  be  justified  in  blaming 
"  Louir  XIV.  for  his  excessive  and  idle  expendi*- 
*'  ture  at  Versailles^  involved  as  he  was  in  wars, 
**  taxes,  and  calamities.  He  exhausted  himself 
"for  the  purpose  of  forming  after  all  but  a 
**  bastard  town.**  The  Emperor  then  anal3rzed 
the  advantages  of  an  administrative  toMm,  that  Is 
to  say,  calculated  for  the  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  administration,  and  they  seemed  to 
him  truly  problematical. 

I  have  here  great  cause  to  regret,  that  I  did  not 
note  down  the  series  of  those  reasons,  they  were 
so  Bomerous,  so  ingenious !  At  present,  I  am 
piediided  by  the  fidelity,  which  is  due  to  my 
narrative^  from^attemptang  to  throw  them  mto  any 
kind  irf*  order.  This  is,  however,  a  regret,  which 
I  have  unfortunately  but  too  frequent  occasions 
to  renew.    If  numerous  breaks  are  perceived  in 
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the  Emperor  s  reuomng,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  connection  of  his  explanations ;  it  is  because, 
at  Saint  Helena,  I  took  my  notes  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner»  and  trusted  to  my  memory  for  the  proper 
understanding  and  arrangement  of  thein  at  a 
seasonable  time,  or  also  because  \  contented  my- 
self with  abbreviations  and  hieroglyphic  signs. 
I  also  knew,  that  I  was  at  the  source,  but  now  I 
find,  that  the  meaning  has  escaped  my  memory, 
or  that  I  can  no  longer  trace  it  in  my  own  signs. 
This  must  be  my  excuse  for  many  omissions. 

The  Emperor  did  not  conceal  his  opinion,  that 
the  capital  was  not,  at  times,  a  fit  residence  for 
the  sovereigns;  but  in  another  ppint  of  view, 
Versailles  was  not  suitable  to  the  great,  the  mini- 
sters and  the  courtiers.  Louis  XIV.  therefore 
cofnmitted  a  fault,  if  he  undertook  to  build  Ver- 
sailles solely  for  the  residence  of  the  kings,  when 
Saint  Germain  was,  in  every  respect,  ready  for  the 
purpose ;  nature  seemed  to  have  made  it  express- 
ly for  the  real  residence  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Napoleon  himself  had  committed  faults  in  that 
respect.  He  ought,  for  instance,  to  have  given 
up  Compiegne,  and  he  regretted  having  celebrated 
his  marriage  there  instead  of  selecting  Fontaine- 
bleau.  "  That,"  said  he,  in  repeating  the  word 
Fontainebleau,  ''  is  the  real  abode  of  kings,  the 
"  house  for  centuries ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly 
^^  speaking,  an  architectural' palace;  but  it  is, 
"  unquestionably,  well  calculated  and  perfectly 
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^'suitable.  It  was  certainly  the  most  com- 
^^modious  and  the  most  happily  situated  in 
"  Europe  for  the  sovereign/'  &c. 

He  then  took  a  review  of  the  capitals  he  had 
visited,  of  the  palaces  he  had  seen;  and  claimed 
a  decided  superiority  in  our  favour.  Fontaine- 
bleau,  he  further  added,  was  also,  at  the  skme 
time,  the  most  suitable  political  and  military 
situation.  The  Emperor  reproached  himself  with 
the  sums  he  had  expended  on  Versailles,  but  yet 
it  was,  he  said,  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
felling  into  ruins.  The  destruction  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  palace  was  a  subject  of 
consideration,  during  the  revolution ;  it  was 
proposed  to  take  away  the  middle,  and  thus  to 
separate  the  two  sides.  "  It  would  have  been  of 
**  essential  service  to  me,"  he  observed ;  "  for 
'*  nothing  is  so  expensive  or  so  truly  useless  as 
"  thismultitude  of  palaces ;  and  if,  notwithstand- 
"  ing,  I  undertook  that  of  the  King  of  Rome,  it 
"  was  because  I  had  views  peculiar  to  myself; 
"  and  besides,  in  reality,  I  never  thought  of  doing 
"  more  than  preparing  the  ground.  There  I 
**  should  have  stopped.* 

i  .  ■  .  ^ 

*  All  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to  have  known  (if,  by  a  fa- 
tality, altogether  peculiar  to  Napoleon,  the  greater  part  of  his 
moat  coinmendahle  actions  had  not  been,  at  the  time,  stifled 
under  the  weight  of  malignity  and  libels),  the  history  of  that 
miserable  hut,  wedged  in  within  the  circumference  of  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Rome;  the  proprietor  of  which  demanded  sac« 
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**  My  errors,  in  disbursemento  of  this  kind, 
*'  could  not,  after  all,  be  very  greM«  Tkey  were, 
**  thanks  to  my  budgets,  observed  and  neces^ 
*'  sarily  corrected  every  year,  and  could  never 
**  exceed  a  small  part  of  the  expense  occasioned 
"  by  the  original  fault/' 

The  Emperor  assured  us,  that  he  experienced 
every  possible  difficulty  in  making  his  systeni  of 
budgets  intelligible,  and  in  carrying  it  into  execu-* 
**  tion.  Whenever  a  plaii  to  the  aobouiit  of  thirty 
*'  millions,  which  suited  me,  was  proposed ; 
**  granted,  was  my  answer,  but  to  be  wound  up 
*'  in  twenty  years,  that  is  tb  say,  at  1500,000 
"  francs  a-year.  So  far,  all  went  on  very  smoothly ; 
*'  but  what  am  I  to  get,  I  added,  for  my  first  year  ? 
**  For  if  my  expenditure  is  to  be  divided  into 
"  parts,  it  is,  however,  my  determination  to  have 
*'  the  result,  the  work  entire  and  complete*  In 
'*  this  manner,  I  wished  at  first  for  a  recess,  an 
'^  apartment,  no  matter  what,  but  something  per- 
"  feet  for  my  1500,000  francs.  The  architects 
''  seemed  j-esolved  not  to  comprehend  my  mean* 
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cessively  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  cme  hundred  timet  its  rent  mlue. 
When  he  reached  that  ridiculous  price,  the  Emperor,  from  whom 
directions  in  that  respect,  were  taken,  suddenly  commanded  a 
stop  to  be  put  to  all  fiirlher  bargains,  exclaiming,  that  that 
wretched  stall  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  magnificence  of  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  should  be^  after  all,  the  Vine  ofNaboih, 
the  most  decisive  testimony  of  his  justice,  the  noblest  trophy  of 
bis  rergn. 
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''ing;   it  narrowed  their  expanfive  Tiews  aiid 

''  their  grand  .effiecta.  They  would,  at  oncei  haye  I 

''  willingly  erected  a  whole  facade,  which  murt 

''  h»¥e  remained  for  a  long  time  useless^  and 

"  thus  involved  me  in  immense  disbursements, 

:"  which,  if  interrupted,  would  have  swallowed 

''  up  every  thing. 

''  It  was  in  that  mannet,  v^hich  vras  peculiar 

'*  to  myself,  and  in  spite  of  so  many  pohtieal 

"  and  military  obstacles,    that  I  executed  so 

*'  qiady  undertakings.  I  had  added  forty  millions 

''  to  the  Crown  effects,  of  which  four  millions, 

"  at  least,  consisted  of  silver  plate.    How  many 

"  palaces  have  I  not  repaired  ?    Perhaps,  too 

''  many  ;    I  return  to  that  subject.    Thanks  to 

"  my  mode  of  acting,  I  was  enabled  to  inhabit 

"  Fontainebleau,  within  one  year  after  the  repairs 

''  were  begun,  and  it  cost  me  no  more  than 

"  6  or  600,000  francs.     If  I  have  since  expended 

"  six  millions  on  it»  that  was  merely  the  result 

*'  of  six  years.    It  would  have  cost  me  much 

"  more  in  the  course  of  time.     My  principal 

"  object  was  to   make  the  expaise  light  and 

**  imperceptible,   and  to  give  durability  to  the 

"  work. 

''  During  my  visits  to  Fontainebleau,''  said  the 
Eiaperor,.  '*  from  12  to  1500  persons  were  in- 
*'  vited  and  lodged,  with  every  convenieQce, 
"  upwards  of  3,000  might  be  entertained  at  din* 
*'  fieri  and  this  cost  the  Sovereign  very  little,  in 
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"consequence  of  the- admirable  order  and  re- 
*^  gularity  established  by  Duroc.  More  than 
**  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  princes,  dignitaries, 
**  or  ministers  were  obliged  to  keep  their  house- 
"  holds  there. 

"  I  disapproved  of  the  building  of  Versailles ; 
**  but  in  my  notions  respecting  Paris,  and  they 
"  were  occasionally  gigantic,  I  thought  of  making 
''  it  useful  and  of  converting  it,  in  the  course  of 
"  time,  into  a  kind  of  fauxbourg,  an  adjacent  site, 
"  a  point  of  view  from  the  grand  capital ;  and 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  appro- 
"  priating  it  to  that  end,  I  had  conceived  a  plan, 
''  of  which  I  had  a  description  sketched  out. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  expel  from  its  beau- 
"  tiful  thickets  those  nymphs,  the  productions 
"  of  a  wretched  taste,  and  those  ornaments  a  la 
*'  Turcaret,  and  to  replace  them  by  panoramas, 
**  in  masonry,  of  all  the  capitals,  into  which  we 
"  had  entered  victorious,  and  of  all  the  cele- 
"  brated  battles,  which  had  rendered  our  arms 
*'  illustrious.  It  would  have  been  a  collection 
"  of  so  many  eternal  monuments  of  our  triumphs 
''  and  our  national  glory,  placed  at  the  gate  of 
"  the  capital  of  Europe,  which  necessarily  could 
"  not  fail  of  being  visited  by  the  rest  of  the 
"  world."  Here  he  suddenly  left  off,  and  began 
reading  le  Distrait,  but  he  almost  instantly  laid 
it  aside,  whether  from  the  agitation  of  his  own 
thoughts,  or  from  a  nervous  cough,  with  which 
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he  Ii«d/for'a  short  time,  been  often  a'fiTected 
after  dinner.  He  certainly  gets  considerably 
wone,  and  his  health  is  altogether  declining. 

Plan  of  a  History  of  £uropf  •~Se2em  IIL-^Forcei  of  a. 
Jkrkish  Sukaiu-^The  Mamelukes.'^On  the  Regency. 

5th. — ^The  Emperor  did  not,  go  out  untilafter 
five  o'clock.  He  was  in  pain,  and  had  taken  a 
hath,  where  he  remained  too  long,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  Sir  H.  Lowe,  as  he  would  not 
leave  it,  until  the  Governor  disappeared. 

The  Emperor  had  read-,  while  in  the  bath,  two 
volumes  of  the  Ottoman  History.  He  had  con- 
ceived the  idea,  and  regretted  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  execute  it,  of  having  all  the  histories 
of  Europe,  since  Louis  XIV.,  composed  on  the 
tery  documents,  belonging  to  our  foreign  affairs, 
which  contained  the  official  reports  of  all  the 
embassadors. 

••  My  ie^,"  he  observed,  "  would  have  been 
"  a  peifect  epoch  fbr  that  object.  The  supe- 
**  riority  of  France,'  its  independence,  and'  re- 
'*  genelration,  enabled  the  actual  government  to 
''make  such  a  publication,  without  iriconve- 
"  nience.  It  would  have  resembled  the  publica- 
"  tion  of  ancient  history.  Nothing  could  have 
"  been  more  valuable.'* 

He  next  advienrted  to  Sultan  Selitn  III.,  to 
irhom,  he  said,  he  on^e  wrote ;  ^  Sultan,  come 
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''  forth  from  thy  8«ragUo;  place  thysfelf  at.  the 
^'head  of  thy  troops^   and  renew  the  gloneus* 
'' days  of  thy  monarchy." 

"  Selim,  the  Louis  XVL  of  the  Turks/'  said 
the  Emperor,  /*  who  was  very  much  attached 
"and  very  favourable  to  us,  contented  himself 
"  with  answering,  that  the  kdvice  was  excellent . 
''  for  the  first  princes  of.  his  dynasty ;  but  t|iat 
"  the  nianners  of  those  times  were  very  different ; 
''  and  that  such  a  conduct  would;  at  present, 
"  be  unseasonable,  and  altogether  unprod.uc*^ 
"tive."  , 

The  Emperor  added,  however^  that  nobody 
knew  how  to  calculate,  with  certainty>  the  energy 
of  the  sudden  burst,  which  might  be  produced 
by  a  Si|ltan  of  Constantinople,  who  was  capaUe 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  hi«  people,  of 
infusing  new  spirits  into  them,  and  of  exciting 
that  fanatical  multitude  to  action.  At  .a  latei^ 
period,  he  observed,  that,  for  his  own  part,  i| 
he  had  been  able  to  unite  the  Mamelukes  with 
his  French,  he  should  have  considered  himself 
the  master  of  the  wo^ld^  V  With  that  chosen' 
•*  handful,  and  the  rabble,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  ''  recruited  on  the  spot,  to  be  expended 
'/in  the  hoi)r  of  need^  I  know  nothing  that 
*'  could  have  resisted  me,  Algiers .  trembled* 
"at  it.  .   • 

"  '  But  should  your  Sultan,'  said,^one  day,  the 
«'  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  French  Covsul,.  *  etejp  taJtt^ 


"  it  into  hn  head  to  pay  m  a  Tiflit/  what  iqibt;f 
**  couid  we  hope  fort:  For  he  has  defeated  the 
"  Matnciukes.'  The  Mamelukes/'  ofoser?ed  th6 
Emperor,  **  were/  in  fact,  objects  of  ^enemtielL 
''and  terror  throughout  the  east;  they  ii^er^ 
'^  looked  upon  as  intincible  until  ouf  tithe." 

The  £m^en>r,  while  waiting  for  dinner  in  the 
midst  of  us/ opened  a  book,  which  lay  at  his  sidf 
on  ihe  couch ;  it  was  the  Regency.  H^  stigma*^ 
tited  it  as  one  of  the  most  abominable  eras  of  oU9 
annal3 ;  and  was  vexed,  that  it  had  been  Aw 
scribed  with  the  levity  of  the  age,  and  not  with 
the  severity  of  history.  It  had  been  strewed 
widi  the  flowers  of  fashionable  Ufe,  and  set  off 
with  the  coloiiring  of  the  graces,  instead  of 
having  been  treated  with  exact  juttice.  The 
Regency,  he  observed,  had  been,  in  reahty,  th4 
leign  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  of  the  libera 
tinism  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  most  radical  im^ 
morality  ctf  every  species;  It  was  such,  he  said, 
that  he' believed  in  aU  the  horrors  and  ^bomina;^ 
tions  with  which  the  manners  bf  tlie  regent  wefre 
reproached  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fhmily; 
while  he  did  not  give  Credit  to  the  stories  told  oi 
Louis  XV.,  who,  although  plunged  in  the  foulest 
and  most  frightful  debauchery,  did  not,  however^ 
leave  any  grounds  to  justify  his  belief  in  such 
shocking  and  monstrous  indulgencies ;  and  he 
mdicated  him  very  satisfactorily  from  certain  im^ 
putations;  which  woijld  have  seriously  ftdSected 

U  2 
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the  p^non  of  one  of  his  (Napoleon^s)  former  aides- 
de-camp.  He  considered  the  epoch  of  the  regent 
to  have  been  the  overthrow  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty»  the  destruction  of  public  morals.  Nothing 
had  been  held  sacred  either  in  manners  or  in  prin- 
ciples«.  .The  regent  was  personally  overwhelmed 
.with  infiuny.  In  the  affair  of  the  legitimated 
princes,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  lowest  base- 
ness, and  of  great  abuse  of  authority.  The  king 
alone  could  sanction  such  a  decision*  and  he,  the 
regent,  had  felt  pleasure  in  gratuitously  dis- 
honouring himself  in  the  person  of  his  wife»  the 
natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  had 
fonnd  it  his  interest,  however,  to  marry,  while 
that  king  was  on  the  throne,  &c.  &c. 

6th. — ^As.  we  wished  to  try  the  tent,  which  was 
just  finished,  the  table  was  laid  thtee,  and  we  in- 
vited the  English  officers,  who  had  superintended 
the  work,  to  breakfast  with  us. 
.  The  Emperor  sent  for  me  to  his  apartment ;  he 
dressed  himself,  and  when  he  went  out,  I  accom- 
panied him  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  where  we 
walked  for  some  time.  He  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  some  important  objects 

tcc.&c.f 

*  I  liave  already  felt  it  necessary  to  obsen-e,  that  in  {irepartng 
iny  journal  mt  Loogwood,  drcttmspection  ond  pradence  often 
tcquired  me  to  give  a  mysterious  turn  of  expression  to  my 
thottgbu.  At  present  in  oonsequence  of  the  length  of  lime 
tfisl.hss  elapsed,  since  I,  mode  my  notc^,  sod  of  the diftven^ 
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Hie  Emperor  ntttitied  to  tte  calash  for  the^ 
purpose  of  ordering  it  to  be  in  readiness,  and  we ' 
resumed  our  walk,  until  it  took  us  up.  On  our 
return,  the  Emperor  visited  the  tent,  and  said  a 
few' words,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction  to  the 
officer  and  seamen,  who  were  employed  in  putting 
the  last  hand  to  it* 

Campaigns  of  Itafy,  Ifc.—Mpoch  of  181&,  ^c.-^Outta- 
vusJU.--GuHavusIF.—Bkrnadottei^P^lL 

7itu — After  break&sting  in  tlie  tent,  the  Em- 
peror took  a  fancy  to  review  some  chapters  of  the 
Campaigns  of  Italy  ;  he  sent  for  my  son,  whose 
foot  was  at  lengtii  much  better,  and  whose  eyes 
were  in  an  improved  state.  He  finished  the  chap- 
ters of  Pavia  and  Leghorn.  He  afterwards  walked 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  having,  ordered 
the  carriage  to  follow.  On  the  way,  the  Em- 
peror said,  that  he  considered  the  campaigns  of 
Italy  and  Egypt  as  completely  finished,  and  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  it  would, 
no  doubt,  he  remarked,  be  a  very  agreeable  pre- 
sent to  the  French  and  Italians ;  it  was  the  record 
of  their  glory  and  their  rights,  &c.     He  did  not 

•leaatioDS  in  which  1  have  been  placed,  I  find  many  things  which 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  explain  to  my  satisfaction.  For  instanqe^ 
there  were  In  this  place  initials  and  other  characters,  of  the  true 
mciliiog  of  wUch,  I  cannot,  notwithstanding  everjr  possible  effort, 
him'itealiglrtcstldca,  * 
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think,  however,  that  he  6ught  to  pat  hit  naaie  to 
H>  wd  h^  repeated,  that  the  differeat  epochs  of 
his  memoirs  would  consecrate  those  of  his  fiuthful 
eompanionsy.&c.    - 

.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cahish,  the  oonversati^i^ 
continuing  on  the  same  subject,  he  waa  earnestly 
pressed  to  finish  1815;  and  its  importance*  inter^ 
est,  and  results,  were  warmly  canvassed.  "  Very 
*^  *wdl !"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  ^*  I  must  give  my- 
"  self  up  to  it  entirely,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  en- 
''  couraged ;  but  it  is  also  requisite  to  go  to  work 
♦•  with  a  proper  temper.  We  are  surfeited  here 
•* with  disgust  and  trickery;  we  seem  to  be 
•*  envied  the  air  we  breathe.'* 

He  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  I  followed 
him,  when  a  conversation  peculiarly  interestiag 
and  remarkable  took  place.  It  related  to  Gusta* 
vus  III.,  to  Sweden,  to  Russia,  to  Gustavus  IV„ 
to  Bemadotte,  to  Paul  I.,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  said,  that,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Gustavua 
III.  lived  among  us  as  a  simple  individual  under 
the  name  of  le  Comte  de  Haga.  He  constituted 
the  charm  of  society,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  the  interest  he  imparted  to  his  recitals.  I 
had  heard  from  his  own  mouth  his  famous  revola^ 
tian  of  1772,  and  I  was  in  the  happiest  situation 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  epoch  of 
the  history  of  Sweden.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,, 
very  well  i^cquainted  with  a  Baron  da  Sprei^^- 
porten,  who,  after  having  displayed  great  astal  for 
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GnttkvJis,  liad  the  miifbrtune  to  go  to  Russia, 
and  retum  at  the  head  of  ibreigners  io  iight 
against  his  country.  The  consequence  was,  that 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  him  in 
Sweden.  He  was  also  at  Aix-la*ChapeIIe  At  the 
moment,  and  had  banbhed  himself  flrom  it,  out 
of  courtesy,  he  said,  on  the  arrival  of  Gustavus. 
He  had  not,  however,  removed  fkrther  off  than 
half  a  league,  so  that  all  I  heard  the  King  say 
in  the  ev^ng,  was  controverted,  modified,  or 
e<Mifinned  for  me  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
by  the  Baron.  He  had  enjoyed  a!  very  consider- 
able share  oftiiat  Prince's  confidence,  tod  he 
communicated  the  most  numerous  and  minute 
|iarticulm,"1u8  liositiVfe  facts,  respecting  the  ro- 
mance of  tlie  birth  of  Gustavus  IV.,  who  had 
been  represented  as  altogether  unconnected  by 
blood  witii  Gustavus  III.,  according  to  his  fiill 
knowledge  and  his  own  desire. 

The  Emperor  observed,  that  this  same  Spreng- 
pwrteik  had  been  actually  sent  to  bim  as  envoy  by 
Paul,  at  the  tinie  of  his  consuTate.  With  respect 
to  Gtaistavus  IV.,  he  said,  that  that  Prince  had 
(m  hia  appearance  in  the  world,  ainnounced  him- 
idf  as  a  hero,  and  had  terminated  his  career 
merely  as  a  madman,  and  that  he  had'  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  early  days  by  some  very 
remarkable  traits.  Wlitle,  yet  under  age,  he  was 
leeii  to  insult  Cadmrme  by  the  refosal  of  her 
graad^ftughter,  at  the  moment  even,  when  that 
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great  Empress^  seated  on  her  ^rone,  and  sur«. 
rounded  by  her  court,  waited  only  for  b)ni  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  ceremony. 

At  a  later  period,  he  had  insulted  Al€^ander» 
in  no.  less  marked  a  manner,  by  refusing,  after 
Paul's  catastrophe,,  one  of  the  new.  Emperors 
officers  entrance  into  his  territory,  and  by  an* 
swering  to  the  official  complaints  addressed  to 
him  on  this  subject,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to 
be  displeased,  that  he,  Gustavus,  who  still  wept 
for  the  assassination  of  his  father,  should  shut  the 
entrance  of  liis  states  against  one  of  those,  ac- 
cused  by  the  public  voice  of  having  immplated 
his  (Alexanders). 

**  On  my  accebsion  to  the  sovereignty,"  said  the 
Emperor,. ''  he  declared  himself  my  gceat^a^t^go* 
**  nist ;  it  might. have  been  supposed,  that  nptj^ing 
<^  short  of  renewing  the  exploits  of  the  great  Gus^  . 
*'  tavus  Adolphus  would  have  satisfied  him.  .  He 
^*  ran  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose 
'^  of  stirring  up  enemies  against  me.  At  the  time 
*'  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Dukei  d'Enghcfin^  he 
''.swore  he  would  exact  vengeance  in  person;  and 
<'  at  a  later  period,  he  insolently  sent  b^qk  the 
''  black  eagle  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  b^QfLus^  the  ^ 
''  latter  had  accepted  my  legion  <^,  honour, 
'*&c.  &c, 

''  His  fatal  moment  at  length  arrived;  a  cont 
''  spiracy,  of  no  common  kind,  t^re  him  from  the 
*'.  throne  and  t^ransported  h^m  out  of  his  states. , 
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^<  The  unanimity  evinced  against  him  is»  m>  dimbt; 
'*  a  proof  of  the  wrongs  he  had  committed. .  I  an 
*'  ready  to  admit,  that  he  was  inexcusable  and 
'^even  mad,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  extra-' 
*'  ordinary  and  unexampled,  that,  in  that  crisis; 
'/  a  single  sword  was  not  drawn  in  his  defence; 
'"^  whether  from  affection,  from  gratitude,  frdm 
"  virtuous  feeling,  or  even  .from  mere  simplicity; 
''  if  it  nmst  be  so ;  and  truly,  it  is  a  circumstance,^ 
*'  which  does  little  honour  to  the.  atmosphere  of 
"Kings." 

.  This  prince  tossed  about  and  deceived  by  die ' 
EngUdi,  who  wished  to  make  him  their  instru* 
B}ent»  and  repulsed  by  hisxt^atives,  seemed  dettr- 
miaied  to< renounce  the  world;  and  as  if  he  had' 
feH.his  existence  disgraced  by  his  cofitempt  of 
mankind  and  his  disgust  at  things,  he  voluntarily^ 
Iwt  himself  altogether  in  the  crowd. 

The  Emperor  said,  that,  after  the  battle  !of 
Leipsic,  he  had  been  informed  on  the-  part  of 
ttustavus,  that  he  had  no  doubt  been  his  enemy  a* 
lopg.  time ;  but  that,,  for  a  long  time,  he  (Napo- 
]e9^)  was  of  all  others  the  sovereign  of  whom  he 
had  the  least  to  complain,  a^id  that,  for  a  tong  - 
time  also^  his  qnly  sentiments  with  regard  to  him; 
yrwe  tbp&e  of  admiration  and  sympathy ;  that  his 
actual  .misfortunes,  permitted  him  to  express  Jiitf 
fedings  without* restraint;  that  he  offeredto.be 
•  his  aifl6*de-camp,  and  requested  an  asylum  in 
BtBfiee.  ."I  was  affected,'' observed  the  Emparorv 
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\*  but  I  BOOH  reflected,  that  if  I  recei?ed  him,  my 
^  dignity  would  be  pledged  to  make  exertions  in 
1*  his:  fieiToar.  Besides,  I  no  longer  ruled  the 
^'  world,  and  then  common  minds  would  not  fidi 

V  to  discover  in  the  interest  I  took  for  him,  an 
'/  mrpotent  hatred  against  Bemadotte ;  Anally, 

'  1^  Gustavus  had  been  dethroned  by  the  voice  of 

V  the  people,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  the  people 

V  by  which  I  had  been  elevated.  In  taking  up 
^^  his  cause,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  incon* 
'*  sistency  in  my  own  conduct,  and  have  acted 
^  upon  discordant  principles.  In  short,  I  dread- 
<*  ed,  lest  I  should,  render  affairs  more  compli- 
V.  cated  than  they  were,  and  silenced  my  feelii^ 
'?  of  generosity*  I  caused  him  to  be  answer^, 
*^  that  I  appreciated  what  he  offered  me,  and  that 

'^  I.wu  sensible  of  it,  but  that  the  political  in- 
**  terest  of  France  did  not  allow  me  to  indulge  in 
*^  my  private  feelings,  and  that  it  even  imposed 

' ''  upon  me  the  JMiinful  task  of  refusing,  for  the 
^  moment,  the  asylum  which  he  asked.    That  he 

V  would,  however,  greatly  deceive  himself,  if  he 
^  supposed  me  to  entertain  any  other  sentiments 

^^  than  those  of  extreme  good  will  and  siiicelre 
^^  wishes  for  his  happiness,  &c.  &e. 
^  *'  Some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  6ustavu8» 
¥  whfie  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  vacant^ 
^  the  Swedes,  desirous  of  recommending  ^em* 
^sefares  to  me  and  securing  the  protection  of 
^  Fnmee,  asked  me  to  give  them  a  King.    My 
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**  attention  was,  tor  an  instant,  turned  to  the  yice^ 
^'  roy ;  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him 
'*  to  change  his  religion,  which  I  deemed  beneath 
*«  my  dignity  and  that  of  all  those  who  belonged 

tome.  Besides,  I  did  not  think  the  politicd 
^  result  sufficiently  important*  to  excuse  a&i  ac- 
f*  tion,  so  contrary  to  our  manners.  I  attached^ 
*.*  however,  too  much  value  to  the  idea  of  seeing 
f '  the  throne  of  Sweden  in.  possession  ot  a  French- 
'*  man.  It  was,  in  my  situation,  a  puerile  seliti^ 
^^  ment.  The  real  King,  according  do  my  politic 
^*  cal  system  and  the  true  interests  of  France,*  was 
^*  the  King  of  Denmark,  because  I  should  then 
*^  have  governed  Sweden  by , the  influence  of  my 
^simple  .contact  with  the  Danish  provmees; 
^  B^rnadotte  was  elected,  and  he  was  indebted 
^  for  his  elevation  to  his  wife,  the  8ister*in«*Iaw  of 
*'  ray  brother  Joseph,  who  then  reigned  at^Madrid; 

*'  Bemadotte,  affecting  great  dependaace  on 
^*  me,  came  to  ask  for  my  approbation,  protesting, 
^*  with  too  visible  an  anxiety,  that  he  would  not 
M  accept  the  crown,  unless  it  was  agreeable  to 
"me. 

*'  I,  the  elected  monarch  of  the  people,  had  to 
"  answer,  that  I  could  not  set  myself  against  dxe 
"  deetions  of  other  people.  It  was  what  I  told 
*^  Bemadotte,  whose  whole  attitude  betrayed  the 
"  anxiety,  excited  by  the  expectation  of  my 
>*  answer.  I  added,  that  he  had  only  to  take  ad* 
^  vantitge  of  the  good  will  of  which  he  had  been 
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''  the  objett;  that  I  Mrished  to  be  considered  as 
*^  having  had  no  weight  in  his  election,  but  that 
"  it  had  my  approbation  and  my  best  wishes.     I 
'^  felt,  however,  shall  I  say  it,  a  secret  instinct, 
^  which  made  the  thing  disagreeable  and  painful. 
^  Beviadotte  was,  in  fact,  the  serpent,  wlwA  I 
**  nourished  in  my  bosom ;  he  had  scarcely  left 
**  us,  when  he  clung  to  the  system  of  our  enemies» 
^'  and  we  were  obliged  to  watch  and  dread  him. 
*'  At  a  later  period,  he  was  one  of  the  great  ac- ' 
'^  tive  causes  of  our  calamities;  it  was  he  who 
'*  gave  to  our  enemies  the  key  of  our  political 
**  system  and  communicated  the  tactics  of  our' 
^  armies ;  it  was  he,  who  pointed  out  to  them  the 
^^  way  to  the  sacred  soil !  In  vain,  would  he  excuse 
^^'himself  by  saying,  that  in  accepting  the  crown  ' 
^* -of  Sweden,  he  was  thenceforth  bound  to  be  a' 
t<  Swede  only ;   pitiful  excuse,  valid   only  with 
**  those  of  the  populace  and  the. vulgar  that  are 
**  ambitious.    In  taking  a  wife,  one  does  not  re* 
*^'nounce  his  mother,  still  less  is  he  bound  to 
**  transfix  her  bosom  and  tear  out  her  entrails; 
"  It  is  said,  that  he  afterwards  repented,  that  is 
"to  say,  when  it  was  no  longer  time,  and,  when 
"the  mischief  was  done.    The  fact  is,  that  in 
*^ ^finding  himself  once  more  among  us,  he  per- 
"  ceived,  that  opinion  exacted  justice  of  him;  he 
««  felt  himself  struck  with  death.     Then,  the  film 
^*  fell  from  his  eyes ;  for  it  is  not  known  to  what 
*^  dreams  his  presumption  and  his  vanity  might 
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'*  have' incited  him  in  his  blindness,"  &c.  &e.  And 
at  the  end  of  Ais  and  many  other  things  besides, 
I  presumed  to  observe  to  him,  as  a  very  fantasti- 
cal and  extraordinary  matter  of  chance,  that  the 
soldier  Bemadotte,  elevated  to  a  crown,  forwhich 
protestanism  was  a  necessary  qualification,  was 
actually  bom  a  protestant,  and  that  hi^  son. 
destined,   on  that  account,    to  reign  over  the 
Scandinavians,  presented  himself  in  the  midst  of 
them  precisely  with  the  national  name  6f  Okot.  . 
^*  My  dear  Las  Cases,"  replied  the  Emperor,  '^it 
**  is  because  that  chance,  so  often  cited,  of  which 
M  the  ancients  made  a  deity,  which  astonishes  us 
"  every  day  and  strikes  us  every  instant,  does  not, 
^'  after  all,  appear  so  singular,  so  capricious,  so 
"  extraordinary,  but  in  consequence  of  our  ig- 
^^norance  of  the  secret  and  altogether  natural 
•*  causes,  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  yet  this 
*' single  combination  is  sufficient  to  create  the 
•'  marvellous  and  give  birth  to  mysteries.    Here, 
^'  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  first  poiQt,  that 
^*  of  having  been  born  of  a  protestant,  let  not  the 
^*  honour  of  that  circumstance  be  assigned  to 
"  chance ;  blot  that  out.    With  regard  to  the  se- 
^  cond,  the  nam^  of  Oscar ;  it  was  I,  who  was 
'*  his  godfhther,  and  when  I  gave  him  the  name,  I 
''  was  raving  mad  with  Ossian ;  it  presented  itself 
"  of  course  very  naturally.    You  now  see  how 
''  sample  that  is  which  so  greatly  astonished  you,- ' 
t^.  &c. 
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At  the  -end  of  this  convenatton,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  Paul ;  he  talked  of  the  passionate  -fita 
brought  upon  him  by  the  perfidy  of  the  English 
ministry.  He  had  been  promised  Malta,  the  mo<> 
ment  it  was  taken  possession  of,  and  accordingly^ 
he  was  in  great  haste  to  get  himself  nominated 
grand^-masten  Malta  reduced,  the  English  minit 
sters  denied  that  they  had  promised  it  to  hinu 
It  is  confidently  stated,  thtt  on  the  reading  of  this 
shameful  falsehood,  Paul  felt  so  indignant,  that 
aei^ing  the  dispatch,  in  full  council,  he  ran  his 
sword  through  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  back 
in  that  condition,  by  way  of  answer*  *^  If  it  be  a 
*^  folly,"  said  the  Emperor,  *'  it  must  be  aUowed; 
**  that  it  is  the  folly  of  a  noble  soul ;  it  is  the  in*" 
*^  dignation  of  virtue,  which  was  incapable,  until 
•*  then/  of  suspecting  such  baseness/* 

At  the  same  time^  the  English  ministers,  treating 
with  us  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  refused  to 
include,  ont  he  same  scale,  the  Russian  prisoners 
taken  in  Holland,  who  were  in  the  actual  service 
and  fought  for  the  sole  cause  of  the  English: 
*•  I  had,'*  said  the  Emperor,  **  hit  upon  the  bent 
"  of  Paul's  character.  I  seized  time  by  the  fore** 
•Mock;  I  collected  these  Russians;  I  clothed 
**  them  and  sent  them  back  to  him  without  any 
*•  expense.  From  that  instant^  that  generous  heart 
**  was  altogether  devoted  to  me ;  and  as  I  had  nd 
**  interest  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  should 
•'  never  have  spoken  or  acted  but  with  justice^ 
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''  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that  I. should  hare 
''  been  enabled*  for  the  future,  to  difipose  of  the 
''  Oabmet  of  St  Petersburgh.  Our  enemies  were 
''  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  it  has  been  thought 
**  that  this  good  will  of  Paul  proved  fatal  to 
''  him ;  it  well  might  have  been  the  case  'f  for 
*'  there  are  Cabinets,  with  whom  nothing  is 
••  sacred/' 

N.B. — It  has  been  already  maitionedi,  that 
the  Emperor  complained,  that  the  Prince  de 
Poirte-Corvo  (Bernadotte)  was  scarcely  in  Swef 
den^  before  he  had  occasion  to  distrust  and 
counteract  his  schemes..  The  following  letter  it 
a  decisive  proof  of  this  assertion^  and  also  con- 
tains an  important  exposition  of  tiie  continental 
system. 

''TuHeries^  JugustS,  18LU  . 

"  Monsieur,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  you* 
private  correspondence  has  reached  me ;  I  have 
appreciated,  as  a  proof  of  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  you  entertain  for  me,  and  as  a;  test!'' 
mony  of  the  loyalty  of  your  character,  the  com- 
munications which  you  make  to  me.  There  is 
no  political  reason;  which  prevents  me  from  an- 
swering you. 

*'  You  appreciate,  without  doubt,  the  motivei9 
ef  my  decree  of  the  2Ist  of  November,  1806.  M 
prescribes  no  laws  to  Europe.  It  merely  traces 
^t  steps,  that  are  to  be  followed,  to  reach  (he 
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MOte  e&Sl;  the  treaties,  which  I  have  aigiied; 
constitute  the  remainder.  The  right  of  blockade^ 
which  England  has. arrogated  to  herself,  is  as  in- 
jurioiis  to  the  commerce  of  Sweden  and  as  hostile 
to  the  honour  of  her  flag,  as  it  is  injurious  to 
the  commerce  of  the  French  Empire  and  to  the 
jdignitjr  of  its  power*.  I  will  even  assert,  that 
the  domineering  pretensions  of  England  are  still 
more  offensive  with  regard  to  Sweden ;  for  your 
commerce  is  more  mafitime  than  continental ; 
the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  con* 
s^ts  as  much  in  the  existence  of  its  navy,  a3  iii 
the  existence  of  its  army. 

*' The  developement  of  the. forces  of  France 
is  altogether  continental.  I  have  been  enidbled 
to  create,  within  my  states,  an  internal  trade» 
which  diffuses  subsistence  and  money  from  the 
extremities  to  the  centre 'of  the  empire,  by  the 
impulse  given  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry,  and  by  the  rigorous  prohibition. of  fo- 
Ti^iga  productions.  This  st^e  of  things  is  siieh> 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide,  whether 
French  commerce  would  have  much  to  gain  by 
peace  with  England. 

.^'  The  maintenance,  observance,  or  adoption  of 
the  decree  of  Berlin  is,  therefore,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  say  it,  more  in  the  interests  of  Sweden 
and  of  Europe,  than  in  the  particular  interests  of 
France. 

''  Such  are  the  reasons^  which  my  ostensible 
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policy  may  set  up  against  the  ostensible  policy 
of  England.  The  secret  reasons  that  influence 
England  are  the  following :  $he  does  not  desire 
peace;  she  has  rejected  all  the  overtures  which 
I  have  caused  to  be  made  to  her ;  her  commerce 
and  her  territory  are  enlarged  by  war;  she  is 
aq>prehensive  of  restitutions  ;  she  will  not  con-- 
solidate  the  new  system  by  a  treaty ;  she  doe^ 
not  wish  that  France  should  be  powerful.  I  wish 
for  peace^  I  wish  for  it  in  its  perfect  state,  be- 
cause peace  alone  can  give  solidity  to  new 
interests,  and  states  created  by  conquest.  I 
think,  that  on  this  point,  your  Royal  Highness 
ought  not  to  differ  in  opinion  from  me. 

"  I  have  a  great  number  of  ships ;  I  have  no 
seamen  ;  I  cannot  carry  on  the  contest  with 
England  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to 
make  peace ;  nothing  but  the  continental  system 
can  prove  successful.  In  this  respect,  I  expe- 
rience no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  their  commerce  can  only  be  a  gainer  by 
the  prohibitive  system. 

*'  Your  cabinet  is  composed  of  enlightened 
men.  There  is  dignity  and  patriotism  in  the 
Swedish  nation.  The  influence  of  your  Royal 
Highness  in  the  Government  is  generally  ap- 
proved: you  will  experience  few  impediments 
u  withdrawing  your  people  from  a  mercantile 
submission  to  a  foreign  nation.  Do  not  suffei' 
yourself  to  be  caught  by  the  too  tempting  baits  which 

Vol.  nL  Pari  V.  n 
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England  may  hold  out  to  you.  The  future  will 
prove  to  you,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  revo- 
lution, which  time  must  produce,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  will  establish  prohibitive  laws,  which 
Vrill  leave  them  masters  in  their  own  dominions. 

"  The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  21st  of 
February,  1802,  corrects  the  incomplete  stipula* 
tlons  of  the  treaty  of  Fredericsham.  It  must  be 
rigorously  observed  in  every  point,  which  relatei^ 
to  colonial  commodities.  You  tell  me,  that  you 
camxot  do  without  these'commodities,  and  that 
firom  the  want  of  their  introduction,  the  revenue 
of  your  customs  is  diminished.  I  will  give  you 
twenty  millions  of  colonial  productions,  which  I 
have  at  Hamburgh;  you  will  give  me  twenty 
millions  of  iron.  You  will  have  no  specie  to 
export  from  Sweden.  Give  up  these  productions 
to  merchants ;  they  will  pay  the  import  duties ; 
you  will  get  rid  of  your  iron ;  this  will  answer 
my  purpose.  lam  in  want  of  iron  at  Antwerp, 
and  r  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  English 
commodities. 

"  Be  faithful  to  the  treaty  of  the  24th  of  F^b- 
rtoary:  drive  the  English  smugglers  from  the 
roads  of  Gottenhurg ;  drive  them  from  the  coasts, 
where  they  carry  on  an  open  trade:  I  give  you 
my  word,  that  I  will,  on  my  part,  scrupulously 
observe  the  conditions  of  that  treaty.  I  shall 
oppose  the  attempts  of  your  neighbours,  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  your  continental  posses- 
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sioDs.    If  you  fail  m  your  engagements^  I  shall 
consider  myself  released  from  mine*. 

'*  It  is  my  wish  to  be  always  on  an  amicable 
ui^erstanding  with  your  Royal  Highness;  I 
shall  hear  with  pleasure  your  communication  c^ 
this  answer  to  his  Swedish  Majesty,  whose  good 
intentions  I  have  constantly  appreciated. 

'*  My  minister  for  foreign  affairs  will  return  an 
official  answer  to  the  last  note,  which  the  Comte 
d*£ssen  has  submitted  for  my  perusal. 

"  This  letter  having  no  other  end,  &c.  &c. 

'*  NAPOLEON.'" 

Napolemi's  Patrimonial  Vtne^  ^c. — His  Nursey  tfc. — ISr 
Paternal  Roof, — Teors  qf  Josephine  during  fTwmser'r 
Skirmishee  in  the  Envbxmi  of  Mantua. 

8th. — I  went  to  the  Emperor's  apartment  about 
eleven  o'clock.  He  was  dressing  himself,  and 
looidng  over,  with  his  valet,  some  samples  of 
perfumery  and  scents,  received  from  England: 
He  enquired  about  them  all,  did  not  know  one  of 
them,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  gross  ignorance, 
as  he  called  it.  He  wished  to  breakfast  in  the 
tent,  and  we  all  assembled  there. 

He  complained  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  wine; 
and  called  upon  his  maitre-d'h6tel,  Cipriani,  who 
is  a  Corsican,  to  prove,  that  they  had  much 
better  in  their  country.  He  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived, as  part  of  his  patrimony,  the  first  vine  in 

K  2 
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the  island,  in  size  and  productiveness.  It  was 
called  fEsposata,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  he  said, 
not  to  mention  it  but  with  gratitude.  It  was  to 
that  vine,  that  he  was  indebted,  in  his  youth,  for 
his  visits  to  Paris ;  it  was  that  which  supplied  the 
expenses  of  his  vacations.  We  asked  him,  what 
was  to  become  of  it.  He  told  us,  that  he  had 
long  ago  disposed  of  it,  in  favour  of  his  nurse,  to 
^hom,  he  was  convinced,  he  had  given  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  in  lands 
and  houses  in  the  island.  He  had  even  resolved 
to  give  her  his  patrimonial  house ;  but  finding  it 
too  much  above  her  situation,  he  had  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  Romalino  family,  his  nearest 
relatives  by  his  mother's  side,  on  condition,  that 
they  should  transfer  their  habitation  to  his  nurse.  ♦ 

•  The  patrimonial  house  of  Napoleon,  his  cradle,  at  present 
actually  ki  the  possession  of  M.  Romalino,  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  remained,  as  it  may  be  thought,  an 
object  of  eager  curiosity  and  great  veneration  to  travellers  and 
military  men.  f 

I  am  assured  by  eye-witnesses,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  every 
r^ment  in  Corsica,  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  spectacle,  con- 
stantly renewed.  The  soldiers  instantly  run  to  it  in  crowds, 
and  obtain  admission  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority.  It 
might  be  said,  that  they  believe  themselvs  entitled  to  it  as  a 
right.  Once  admitted,  every  one  conducts  himself  according  to 
the  warmth  of  his  feeling ;  one  raises  his  hands  to  heaven,  as 

t  Having  obtained  a  view  of  this  house,  we  have  placed  it,  for  the .       J 
gratification  of  our  readers'  curiosity,  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Part.  | 

Note  of  the  Engliih  EdUof. 
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In  a  word,  he  had,  he  said,  made  a  great  lady 
of  her«  She  had  come  to  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  ''  Poor 
*'  Pope,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  he  must 
^'  have  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time!  She 
*'  was,  however,  extremely  devout.  Her  hus- 
*'  band  was  a  coasting  trader  of  the  island.  She 
**  gave  great  pleasure  at  the  Tuileries,  and  en- 
**  chanted  the  family  by  the  vivacity  of  her 
*'  language  and  her  gestures.  The  empress 
*'  Josephine  made  her  a  present  of  some  dia- 
*'  monds." 

After  breakfast,   the  Emperor^  faithful  to  his 
resolution  of  yesterday,  proceeded  with  his  work. 
He  finished  the  chapter  of  Castiglione,  and  then 
went  to  the  wood,  with  the  intention  of  waiting 
for  the  calash.     In  continuance  of  the  conversa- 
tion, which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  chapter,. . 
he  related,  that  Josephine  had  left  Brescia  with, 
him,  and  had  thus  commenced   the  campaign 
against  Wurmser.     Arrived  at  Verona,  she  had 
witnessed  the  first  shots  that  were  fired.    Wheikv: 
she    returned    to    Castel-Nuovo,    and  saw  the*: 
wounded  as  they  passed,  she  was  desirous  or 
being  at  Brescia;  but  she  found  herself  stopped 

lie  looks  about  hiro,  another  falls  on  his  knecs^  a  third  kisses  the 
ibor,  and  a  fourth  bursts  into  tears.  There  are  some  who  seem 
to  be  seized  hj  a  fit  of  insanity.  Something  similar  is  said  of  the^ 
tomb  of  the  great  Frederic    Such  is  the  influence  of  heroes^ 
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by  the  enemy,  who  was  already  at  Ponte-Marco. 
In  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  she 
was  seized  with  fear,  and  wept  a  great  deal,  on 
quitting  her  husband,  who  exclaimed,  when  em- 
bracing her,  and  with  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
**  Wurmser  shall  pay  dearly  for  those  tears  which 
''  he  causes  thee !  '*  She  was  obliged  to  pass 
in  her  carriage  very  close  to  the  fortifications 
of  Msmtua.  ^he  was  fired  upon  from  the  place, 
and  one  of  her  suite  was  even  wounded !  She 
traversed  the  Po,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  stopped 
at  Lucca,  attended  by  dread  and  the  unfavour- 
able reports,  which  were  usually  spread  around 
-our  patriotic  armies  ;  but  she  was  internally 
supported  by  her  extreme  confidence  in  her 
husband's  good  fortune. 

Such  was,  however,  already  the  opinion  of 
Italy,  observed  the  Emperor,  and  the  sentiments 
impressed  by  the  French  General,  that  in  spite 
of  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  and  of  all  the  false 
reports  which  accompanied  him,  his  wife  was  re- 
ceived at  Lucca  by  the  Senate,  and  treated  by  it 
with  the  same  respect  as.  a  very  great  princess. 
It  came  to  compliment  her,  and  presented  her 
with  the  oils  of  honour.  It  had  reason  to  applaud 
itself  for  that  conduct.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
the  couriers  announced  the  prodigious  achieve- 
ments of  her  husband,  and  the  annihilation  of 
Wnrmser. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  the  saloon  for  the 
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^nt  time  lonoe  the  fiie*  :  It  is  gredaally  fuimi^d 
urith  articles  sent  expressly  from  London,  whidi 
make  it  a  little  mcnre  tolerable^  After  dioner, 
the  Emperor  begMi  with  reading  Turcaret,  with 
which,  he  said,  notwithstanding  all  its  wit»  he 
felt  himself  disgusted,  in  consequence  of  its  yui* 
gaiity ;  but  it  bore,  he  remarked,  the  impression 
of  Le  Sage.  He  then  took  up  rAvocatPatehn,  and 
was  much  amused  with  its  genuine  comic  force* 
9th.-*-^The  Emperor  breakfasted  in  the  tent, 
and  revised  the  chapter  of  the  Brenta.  Ait  three 
o'clock,  he  took  an  airing  in  the  calash.  The 
Governor  called  during  our  ride.  It  was  under*- 
stood,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  Empwor 
4m  the  celebration  of  the  Prinee  Regent's  birth* 
day,  which  is  to  take  place  next  Monday,  the 
.12th  inst,  and  to  give  him  notice  of  the  salutes 
and  voUies,  that  are  to  be  fired  on  the  ocoasiiKi 
at  the  camp,  situated  so  closely  to  us.  It  is  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  given  directiooi 
for  supplying  the  Emperor  s  table  only,  and  that 
each  of  .us  is  to  be  put  upon  a  particular  allow- 
ja&ce,  as  he  finds  the  expmse  very  much  beyond 
his  credit.   We  shall  see,  however. 

CfUherine  IL^^Imperial  Guardg.^^Paul  L  Ifc.^^-^  Projects 
on  India,  tfc. 

10th. — ^The  Emperor  was  indisposed  and  took 
a  bath.  At  three  he  walked  out  and  called  f(Mr 
tlie  jcarriage.    He  had  just,  read  the  history  of 
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Catherine.  **  She  was/'  he  said, ''  a  commanding 
''  woman ;  she  was  worthy  of  having  a  beard  upon 
'^  her  chin.  The  catastrophes  of  Peter  and  that 
^*  of  Paul,  were  seraglio  revolutions,  the  work  of 
^'  janissaries.  These  palace-soldiers  are  terrible, 
''  and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  Sovereign 
**  is  absolute.  My  imperial  guard  might  also 
**  have  become  fatal,  under  any  one  but  my* 
«  self." 

The  Emperor  said,  that  he  and  Paul  had  been 
on  the  best  terms  together.  At  the  time  of  his 
murder,  in  which  the  public  spared  neither 
his  relations  nor  his  allies,  he  had  concerted  a 
plan  with  him,  at  that  very  moment,  for  an  expe- 
dition to  India,  and  he  would  have  certainly  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Paul 
wrote  to  him  very  often,  and  at  great  length. 
His  first  communication  was  curious  and  original. 
"  Citizen  First  Consul,"  (he  had  written  to  him 
with  his  own  hand,)  *'  I  do  not  discuss  the  merits 
''  of  the  rights  of  man ;  but  when  a  nation  places 
**  at  its  head  a  man  of  distinguished  merit  and 
*'  Worthy  of  esteem,  it  has  a  government,  and 
"  France  has,  henceforth,  one  in  my  eyes,"  &c.  &c. 

On  our  return,  we  found  the  Admiral  and  his 
lady ;  the  Emperor  took  them  into  the  calash  and 
made  another  tour.  He  afterwards  walked,  for 
some  time,  with  Lady  Malcolm,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved in  a  most  gracious  manner. 

After  dinner,   the  Emperor  turned  over  the 
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leaves  of  two  volumes  of  the  Th^tre  Francois, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  thing  capable  of 
fixing  his  attention. 

The  Emperor  Bisliop,  Ifc. — Had  never  suffered  m  Ins 
Stomach. 

nth. — ^After  our  breakfast  in  the  tent  and  a 
few  turns  in  the  garden,  the  Emperor  read,  for 
the  last  time,  the  chapter  of  Arcole. 

During  our  ride  in  the  calash,  somebody  ob- 
served that  it  was  Sunday.  "  We  should  have 
"  mass,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  if  we  were  in  a 
"  Christian  country,  if  we  had  a  priest ;  and  that 
"  would  have  engaged  us  for  an  instant  during 
"  the  day.  I  have  been  always  fond  of  the 
"  sound  of  the  bells  in  the  country.  We  should," 
he  added  in  a  gay  tone,  *'  resolve  upon  choosing  a 
*•  priest  among  us ; — the  curate  of  Saint-Helena." 
— But  how  ordain  him,  it  was  said,  without  a 
bishop  ? — "  And  am  I  not  one,"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, ^*  have  I  not  been  anointed  with  the  same 
"  oil,  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  ?  Were 
"  not  Clovis  and  his  successors  anointed,  at  the 
"  time,  with  the  formula  oi  Rex  Christique  sacer- 
"  dosl  Were  they  not,  in  fact,  real  bishops  ?  Was 
*'  not  the  subsequent  suppression  of  that  formula 
'*  caused  by  the  jealousy  and  policy  of  the 
"  bishops  and  popes  ?"  &c.  &c. 

I  did  not  eat  at  dinner,  the  Emperor  wished  to 
know  the  cause.    I  had  a  severe  pain  in  my 
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stomachy  a  complaint  to  whioh  I  said  I  was  very 
subject.  '^  I  am  more  fortunate  than  you,"  he 
observed.  *'  I  have  not,  during  my  life,  felt 
**  any  pain  in  my  head  or  in  my  stomach.'*  The 
Emperor  often  repeated  what  he  had  said,  and 
he  has  pronounced  these  same  words  perhaps  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  times,  in  the  midst  of  us  at  dif- 
ferent moments.* 

Campaign  of  1800,  ^.  jre. 

12th, — ^The  Emperor  passed  the  morning  in  his 
bath,  reading  the  Journals  des  Debats  of  March 
and  April,  received  yesterday  by  way  of  the 
Cape.  The  Emperor  was  very  much  occupied 
with  them ;  they  produced  a  great  degree  of  agi- 
tation in  his  system. 

*  I  oommonly  pass  over  aU  details  of  this  kind,  on  neconnt  of 
*their  minuteness,  unless  an  occasion  for  their  utiUty  presents 
itself,  and  unfortunately  I  have  not  time  to  look  for,  or  to  give 
rise  to,  such  occasions.  The  trifling  circumstance,  however, 
which  I  relate  here,  acquires  but  too  great  a  value  by  the  nature 
of  the  death  and  the  protntcted  and  terrible  agonies  of  the  im* 
mortal  victim,  who  expired  under  the  triple  tortures  of  body, 
miod,  and  heart  He  would  have  had  much  less  to  endure  finnm 
the  hands  of  cannibals !  . .  • .  And  these  sufferings  and  these 
torments  were  coldly  reserved  for  him  by  a  iMtrlmrous  admini- 
stration, which,  by  that  proceeding,  has  stained  the  anaids  of  a 
people  so  justly  renowned  f9r  (he  elevation  of  their  sentfaaents 
and  theur  sympathy  with  misfortune! ....  But  asad  and  pain- 
ful celebrity  wiU  attach  to  the  names  of  the  executioners  of 
Napoleon.  The  indignation  of  the  generous  hearts  of  every 
age  and  of  every  country  strikes  them  for  ever  with  eternal  !«• 
probation ! 
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In  general,  since  the  Emperor  had  received 
books,  and  particularly  the  Moniteurs,  he  conti- 
nued much  more  at  home;  he  scarcely  went 
abroad ;  he  no  longer  used  a  horse,  nor  even  the 
calash ;  he  hardly  took  the  air  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  garden ;  he  was  not  the  better  for  it,  his 
features  and  his  health  underwent  a  visible  alter- 
ation. 

I  found  him  to-day  reading  Les  Croisades  de 
Michaud  which  he  left  to  run  over  Les  Memoires 
de  Bezenval.  He  stopped  at  the  duel  between 
the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 
He  found  the  details  curious,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  very  remote  from  us.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  ob- 
served, *'  to  see  times  so  close  to  each  other  and 
"  manners  so  different.** 

In  the  course  of  this  day^s  conversations,  the 
Emperor  happened  to  repeat,  what  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere,  that  his  finest  manoeuvre 
had  been  at  Eckmuhl,  without,  however,  speci- 
fying it  any  further.  * 

*  Here  M.  De  Las  Coses,  ayailing  himself  of  Napoleon*8 
•triUag  allusions  to  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  introduces  a  review 
of  tlyf  eekbmted  campaign  of  1809>  omnpQed  from  an  onpob- 
liilwd  work  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  imperial  guard. 
In  eoQsequence,  however,  of  its  length  aud  its  want  of  immediate 
eonaecdon  with  the  mmn  objects  of  the  Journal,  we  are  induced 
to  pass  it  ov«r« 

BigiUkEdUar. 
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On  the  War  with  Ru8t&a.—Faialiiia,  lfc.—M.  de  TaUeg-- 
rand,  ifc. — The  Cormna  4>f  Madame  de  StacL —  AL 
Necker,  if  c, 

13th. — ^At  an  early  hour  in  the  mommg,  I  ac- 
companied the  Emperor  very  far  into  the  wood ; 
he  conversed  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  on  the  si- 
tuation of  France,  and  then  reverted  to  the  per- 
sons who  had  betrayed  him,  and  the  numerous  fa* 
talities  which  had  hurried  him  along;  to  the 
perfidious  security  caused  by  his  marriage  with 
Austria ;  to  the  infatuation  of  the  Turks  who  made 
peace  precisely  when  they  ought  to  have  made 
war ;  to  that  of  Bemadotte,  who  was  actuated 
by  his  self-love  and  his  resentment,  rather  thaa 
by  his  real  grandeur  and  stability ;  to  a  season 
rigorous  beyond  measure,  and  even  to  the  superio- 
rity of  talent,  evinced  by  M.  de  Narbonne,  who, 
discovering  the  designs  of  Austria,  compelled  her 
to  take  active  measures.  Finally,  he  reverted  to 
the  successes  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  which  by 
bringing  back  the  king  of  Saxony  to  Dresden, 
put  him,  Napoleon,  in  possession  of  the  hostile 
signatures  of  Austria,  and  deprived  her  of  all 
further  subterfuge.  "  What  an  unhappy  concur- 
"rence!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  most  expressive 
tone,  "  and  yet,"  he  continued,  "  the  day  after  the 
**  battle  of  Dresden,  Francis  had  already  sent  a 
'*  person  to  treat.     It  was  necessary,  that  Van- 
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'^  damme's  disaster  should  happen  at  a  given  mo- 
"  ment,  to  second,  as  it  were,  the  decree  of 
"late." 

M.de  Talleyrand,  to  whose  conduct  the  Em- 
peror frequently  alluded,>  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering, he  said,  when  he  had  really  began  to 
betray  him,  had  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
peace,  on  his  return  from  Leipsic.  **  I  must,"  he 
observed,  *'  do  him  that  justice.  He  found  fault 
"with  my  speech  to  the  senate,  but  wannly  ap- 
"  proved  of  that,  which  I  made  to  the  legislative 
"  body.  He  uniformly  maintained,  that  I  de- 
"  ceived  myself  with  respect  to  the  energy  of  the 
"nation;  that  it  would  not  co-operate  with 
**  mine,  and  that  it  was  requisite  for  me  to  ar- 
"  range  my  affairs  by  every  possible  sacrifice. 
"It  appears,  that  he  was  then  sincere.  I  never, 
"  from  my  own  experience,  found  Talleyrand  elo- 
"  quent  or  persuasive.  He  dwelt  a  great  deal, 
"  and  a  long  time  on  the  same  idea.  Perhaps 
"  also,  as  our  acquaintance  was  of  old  date,  he 
"  behaved  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  me.  He  was, 
"however,  so  skilful  in  his  evasions  and  ram- 
"  blings,  that  after  conversations  which  lasted 
"several  hours,  he  has  gone  away,  frequently 
"  avoiding  the  explanations  and  objects  I  ex- 
"  pected  to  obtain  from  him  on  his  coming  in.** 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  moment  and 
to  the  contents  of  the  Jast  journals  which  de* 
scribed  France  [in  a  constantly  increasing  agita- 
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tion,  the  result  was»  that  the  chances  of  the  future 
seemed  indefinite,  multiplied,  and  inezhanetible 
for  all  Europe,  and  that  there  existed,  at  that 
instant,  an  incontrovertible  fact,  communicated 
to  us  from  all  quarters,  that  nobody  in  Europe 
considered  himself  in  a  permanent  situation. 
Every  one  seemed  to  apprehend  or  to  foresee  new- 
events,  &c. 

The  Emperor  kept  me  to  break&st  with  him 
in  the  tent.  He  afterwards  sent  for  the  Corinna 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  read  some  chapters  of 
it.  He  said  he  could  not  get  through  it.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  had  drawn  so  complete  a  likeness 
of  herself,  in  her  heroine,  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  that  it  was  herself;  "  I  see  her,*^ 
said  he,  "I  hear  her,  I  feel  her,  I  wish  to  avoid 
**  her,  and  I  threw  away  the  book.  I  had  a  better 
**  impression  of  this  work  on  my  memory,  than 
"  what  I  feel  at  present.  Perhaps,  it  is  because, 
**  at  the  time,  I  read  it  with  my  thumb,  as  M. 
"  I'Abb^  dePradt  ingeniously  says,  and  notTrith- 
*'  out  some  truth.  I  shall,  however,  persevere ; 
"  I  am  determined  to  see  the  end  of  it ;  I  still 
'*  think,  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  some  inter- 
"  est.  Yet  I  cannot  forgive  Madame  de  Stael  for 
*'  having  undervalued  the  French  in  her  romance. 
"  The  family  of  Madame  de  Stael  is  unquestion- 
*•  ably  a  very  singular  one !  Her  father,  her  mo- 
*^  ther  and  herself,  all  three  on  their  knees,  rega- 
"  ling  each  other  with  reciprocal  incense,  for  the 


''  better  edification  and  mystification  of  the 
'*  public.  Madame  de  Stael  may,  notwithstand^ 
**  ing,  exnlt  in  surpassing  her  noble  parents^ 
"  when  she  presumed  to  write,  that  her  senti- 
''  ments  fOT  her  father  were  such,  that  she  detect- 
"  ed  herself  in  being  jealous  of  her  mother. 

'*  Madame  de  Stael/* he  continued,  ''was  ardent 
"  in  her  passions,  vehement  and  extravagant  in 
"  her  expressions.  This  is  what  was  read  by  the 
^*  police,  while  she  was  under  its  superintendence. 
*• '  I  am  far  from  you ;'  (she  was  probably  writing 
"  to  her  husband,)  *  come  instantly ; — I  com*- 
"  mand  ; — ^I  insist  upon  it ;  I  am  on  my  knees ; 
**  my  daughter  is  beside  me ;  I  beseech  you, 
"  come ; — if  you  hesitate,  I  shall  kill  her  first, 
"  and  then  myself; — ^You  alone  will  be  guilty  of 
**  our  destruction,* "  &c. — 

She  had,  said  the  Emperor,  combined  all  her 
efforts  and  all  her  means  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy;  without  any 
knowledge  of  him,  she  wrote  to  him,  when  far 
off;  she  tormented  him  when  present.  If  she 
was  to  be  believed,  the  union  of  genius  with  a 
little  insignificant  Creole,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating or  comprehending  him,  was  a  monstrosity. 
Unfortunately,  the  general's  only  answer  was  an 
indtfiference,  which  women  never  forgive,  and 
which,  indeed,  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  is 
hardly  to  be  forgiven. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  followed  with 
tiie  same  eagerness,  but  he  maintained^  on  his 
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part,  the  same  reserve,  the  same  silence.  Madame 
de  Stael  resolved,  however,  to  extract  some 
words  from  him  and  to  struggle  with  the  con* 
queror  of  Italy,  attacked  him  face  to  face,  at  the 
grand  entertainment,  given  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  victorious  ge- 
neral. She  challenged  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
numerous  circle,  to  tell  her  who  was  the  greatest 
woman  in  the  world,  whether  dead  or  living. 
**  She,  who  has  had  most  children,"  answered  Na- 
poleon, with  great  simplicity.  Madame  de  Stael 
was,  at  first,  a  little  disconcerted,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  herself  by  observing,  that  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of  women. 
*'  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  again  replied  Napoleon, 
**  I  am  very  fond  of  my  wife." 

The  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  said  the  Em- 
peror, might,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Genevese  Corinna  to  its  highest 
pitch ;  but  he  dreaded  her  political  perfidy  and 
her  proverbial  intemperance;  he  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  wrong.  The  heroine  had,  however,  been  too 
eager  in  her  pursuit  and  too  often  discouraged, 
not  to  become  a  violent  enemy.  "  She  insti- 
"  gated  the  person,  who  was  then  under  her  in- 
'*  fluence,  and  he,"  observed  the  Emperor,  *'  did 
'*  not  enter  upon  the  business  in  a  very  honourable 
**  manner.  On  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunate, 
"  he  employed  the  most  pressing  solicitations 
"  with  the  first  Consul  to  be  nominated  a  mem- 
ber.   At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  on  his 
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''  knees ;  but  at  midnight,  when  the  favour  was 
"  granted,  he  was  already  erect  and  almost  in  an 
'*  insulting  attitude.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
"  bunes  was  a  splendid  occasion  for  his  invectives 
''  against  me.  At  night,  Madame  de  Stael's  hotel 
**  was  illuminated.  She  crowned  her  Benjamin 
**  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  assembly,  and  pro- 
*'  claimed  him  a  second  Mirabeau.  This  farce, 
"  which  was  ridiculous  enough,  was  followed 
"  by  more  dangerous  plans.  At  the  time  of  the 
"  concordat,  against  which  Madame  de  Stael 
''was  violently  inflamed,  she  united  at  once 
''  against  me  the  aristocrats  and  the  republicans; 
''  you  have,  she  exclaimed,  but  a  single  moment 
"  left ;  to-morrow  the  tyrant  will  have  forty 
"  thousand  priests  at  his  disposal.*' 

"  Madame  de  Stael,"  said  Napoleon, ''  having  at 
**  length  tired  out  my  patience,  was  sent  into  exile. 
''  Her  father  had  seriously  offended  ^me  before,  at 
''  the  time  of  the  campaign  of  Marengo.  I  wished 
"  to  see  him  on  my  way,  and  he  struck  me  merely 
"  as  a  dull  bloated  college  tutor.  Shortly  after- 
"  wards,  and  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  again 
"  appearing,  by  my  help,  in  public  life,  he  pub- 
''lished  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proved,  that 
"France  could  neither  be  a  republic,  nor  a 
"monarchy.  What  it  might  be,"  remarked 
the  Emperor,  "  was  riot  sufficiently  evident. 
"In  that  work,  he  called  the  First  Consul. 
"  the  necessary  man,  &c.  &c.    Lebrun  replied  to 
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"  jiim,  in  a  Ivtt^r  pf  four  ptg«s,  in  ^  ^dimmbl* 
"  itylt,  Mid  with  all  hi*  pow«n  ef  iwN)ii«ni ;  he 
"  fii(«d  Mm,  wlMtb«r  bt  had  not  d^n?  luflicieiit 
"  mischiff  to  Fraa«e»  and  whetbor  bU  pretentNOns 
"  tp  gQvam  b9r  again,  wera  oot  exbtiistnd  by  hn 
"  experiment  ^f  tbe  eonttituent  eMembly. 
.  "  Madama  de  Stael.  in  her  duigmee,  carried 
"  en  boBtili^a*  with  tbe  one  band,  and  suppK^ 
"  «ata4  ^ith  the  other.  She  was  infenh^d,  «& 
*'  tb«  part  of  the  Fim  Consul,  that  he  left  her 
*'  the  nnivmn*  ibr  the  theatre  of  her  aebiove^ 
"  menlfi  that  he  resigned  tbe  rest  of  the  world 
"  to  her,  and  only  reaenred  Paris  for  Umself, 
"  which  be  forbade  her  to  approach.  But  Paris 
"  was  precisely  the  object  of  Madame  de  Stall's 
"  wishes.  No  matter;  the  Consul  was  invariably 
"inflexible.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  oc- 
"  casionally-  renewed  her  attempts.  Under  the 
"  empiro,  she  wished  to  be  lady  of  the  palace. 
"  Yes  or  no  might  certainly  be  pronounced ;  bat 
"  by  what  means  could  Madame  de  StaSl  be  kept 
"  quiet  in  a  palace  ?"  ftc.  fcc. 

After  diajser,  the  Emperor  read  the  Horatii, 
and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  our  bursts  of 
admiration.  Never  did  Gomeille  appear  grander, 
more  noble,  more  nervous  to  us  than  on  our 
rock. 
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Shooiuig  Partji  at  Si.  Helena,  If  c— Eve  of  th$  Ibih    . 
of  August,  Ifc. 

14.  The  Emperor  went  out  early.  He  sent 
for  me  before  nine  o*clock.  His  intention  was  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  shot  at 
some  partridges,  which  we  saw  every  time  we 
were -in  the  carriage;  but  which  never  let  any 
one  with  a  fowling  piege  come  near  them.  The 
Emperor  walked  on  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
himself  in  a  convenient  situation,  but  the  part*; 
ridges  were  no  longer  to  be  found*  He  was  soon 
fatigued,  and  got  on.  horsebackj  observing,  tha^ 
our  shooting  party  was  not  exactly  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  Rambouillet  and  Fontaine* 
bleau.  We  breakfasted,  on  our  return,  in  the 
tent;  the  Emperor  placed  little  Tristan,  whom 
he  saw  crossing  the  meadow,  at  table,  and  was 
much  amused  with  him  during  the  whole  of  th^ 
repast. 

After  breakfast,  the  Emperor  had  the  chapter 
of  Rivoli  read  over  again  to  him,  and  finished  it« 
We  had  gone  through  three  fourths  of  it,  when 
the  governor  being  announced,  we  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  tent,  and  each  of  us  took 
refuge  in  his  den4  The  Emperor  was  less  in- 
clined than  any  other  person  to  let  himself  h(Q 
seen :  his  conversations  with  the  governor  are  by 
&r  too  disagreeable  and  painful  to  him.  ''  I  am  de- 
"  termined/*  he  said, ''  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 

oit 
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''  him.  Harsh  remarks  escape  me,  which  affect 
**  my  character  and  my  dignity ;  nothing  should 
"  fall  from  my  mouth  but  what  is  kind  and  com- 
"  plimentary/'  He  found  himself  fatigued  with 
his  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  took  a  bath. 

About  five  o'clock,  he  took  a  turn  in  the  calash, 
the  weather  was  delicious. 

The  Governor  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  the  Emperor ;  he  wished,  he  said,  to 
speak  with  him  on  business.  It  is  suspected, 
that  it  was  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  more 
money,  that  he  had  exhausted  all,  and  that  he 
no  longer  knew  how  to  act ;  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  Emperor,  who  would  not 
have  failed,  once  more,  to  entreat  to  be  let  alone. 

The  Emperor  played  at  chess,  before  dinner, 
in  the  saloon ;  he  had  taken  some  punch.  It 
was  late  when  I  arrived ;  he  told  me,  on  entering, 
to  take  my  share  of  the  punch;  but  it  was 
observed,  that  there  were  no  more  glasses.  **  O 
*'  yes,"  said  he^  handing  me  his,  **  and  he  will 
"  drink  out  of  it,  I  am  sure."  He  then  added, 
"  This  is  tlie  English  fashion ;  is  it  not  ?  In  our 
''  country  one  seldom  drinks  after  any  one  but 
*'  one's  mistress." 

It  was  remarked,  during  dinner,  that  it  was 
the  eve  of  the  15th  of  August ;  the  Emperor  then 
observed;  "  Many  healths  will  be  drank  to- 
"  morrow,  in  Europe,  to  St.  Helena.  There  are 
''  certainly^  some  sentiments,  some  wishes,  that 
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''  will  traverse  the'  ocean^"    He  had  entertained 
the  sdme  thought  in  the  morning,  when  on  horse* 
back,  and  had  said  the  same  things  to  me. 
After  dinner,  Cinna ;— Corneille  seems  divine. 

The  Emperor's  Birth-Day. 

15th. — ^This  day,  the  15th  of  August,  was  the 
Emperor's  birth-day.     We  had  determined  to 
wait  upon  him,  in  a  body,  about  eleven  o'clock. 
He  disappointed  us  by  appearing  gaily  at  our 
doors  at  nine.    The  weather  wa^  mild ;  he  went 
to  the  garden,  and  we  all  assembled  there  in 
succession.     The  Grand  Marshal,  with  his  wife 
and  children,    jomed  us.     The   Emperor,   sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  servants,  breakfasted  in 
the  large  and  beautiful  tent,  which  is  a  real  and 
happy  acquisition.     The  temperature  was  fine, 
and  he  himself  cheerful  and  fond  of  conversation. 
He  seemed,  for  some  instants,  to  participate  in 
our  sentiments  and  wishes.     He  desired,  he  said, 
to  pass  the  whole  day  in    the   midst    of  us. 
Accordingly,  we  continued  together,  and  spent 
the  time  in  conversation,  in  different  pursuits,  in 
walking,  and  in  riding  in  the  carriage. 

Polytechnic  School  mppressed^  tfc. — Indecency  of  the 
English  Journals. — he  Machine. 

16th. — My  son  and  I  went,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  to  the  tent,  where  the  Emperor  continued 
employed  on  different  chapters  of  the  catipaign 
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0f  Italy  until  two  o*clodc,  when,  the  Groveraor* 

^heing  announced,  he  retired,  muttermg,  ''The 

''  wretch,  I  believe,  envies  me  the  air  I  breathe.^ 

During  breakfast,  he  had  called  for  the  Journal 
des  D^bats,  which  contained  the  organization  of 
the  academies ;  he  wished  to  see  the  names  of 
the  members,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Institute.  This  led  him  to  revert  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Polytechnic  school,  which  was 
said  to  be  useless  and  dangerous/  The  English, 
journal,  which  we  had  received,  was  not  of  that 
opinion  It  maintained,  that  the  suppression 
alone  was  more  valuable  to  the  enemies  of  France 
than  a  signal  victory,  and  that  nothing  could 
more  decidedly  prove  the  real  pacific  sentiments 
and  the  extreme  moderation  of  the  dynasty, 
which  then  gofvemed  France,  &c.  &c.  It  also 
stated  several  other  things. 

Somebody  remarked,  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  English  papers  shewed  a  malevolence  to  the 
French  Government,  which  extended  to  coarse- 
ness and  indecency. 

Lord  or  Lady  Holland  had,  with  a  peculiar 
degree  of  attention,  sent  to  Longwood,  for  the 
Emperors  use,  a  newly  invented  machine, 
adc^pted  to  the  formation  of  ice*  It  was  delivered 
to  us  to-day,  through  the  intervention  of  Admiral 
Malcolm.  The  Emperor  went  out  about  five 
o^clock,  and  was  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
experii^nt ;  the  Admiral  was  present,  but  the 
experiment  proved  very  imperfect.  .    - 
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The  Empotor,  after  sotne  time^  took  a  walk» 
accompanied  bf  the  Admiral^  and  the  convers- 
ation tnmed  upon  a  rariety  of  subjects;  it  was 
nnlntnJned  in  the  most  affitble  and  friendly  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  the  Broperor.  • 

Bdigiout  Ideoi  €f  Napolem^--^Bi8hop  of  NQfttez  {de  Fomn)-. 
'-^ThePcpe.'-^LiberHesofthe  Gatlican  Churchp-^Jnec^ 
dates^^Concordat  of  Fontamebleau. 

17th. — ^While  the  Emperor  was  at  breakfast  in 
Ae  tent»  two  persons  described  the  excesses 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  anny,  and  which 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge.  They  noticed 
the  numerous  violations  of  his  orders,  the  violent 
abusea  of  authority,  and  other  outrages  besides. 
The  !&nperor  Ustened ;  but  some  were  so  shock- 
ing^ that  he  could  not,  he  said,  give  credit  to 
them  and  observed ;  *^  Come,  gentlemen,  these 
"aie  libels/' 

The  wind  was  very  violent ;  it  blew  a  tempest 
with  occasional  showers  of  rain.  The  wetness 
obliged  the  Bmperor  to  go  in  again. 

After  dinner  Zaire  and  the  beautiful  scenea  of 
(BApe  were  read,  among  which  he  particularly 
pointed  out  that  of  the  discovery,  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  finest  and  the  most  finished  of  the 
dnona* 

In'  speaking  of  priests  and  religion,  the  con- 
versation led  the  Emperor  to  say ;  *'  Man  enter- 
*' jag  into  life. asks  himself:  From  whence  del 
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'come?  What  am  I?  Whither  am  I  to  gol 
'  'f  hese  are  so  many  mysterious  questions,  which 

*  urge  us  on  to  religion.  We  eagerly  embrace  it ; 
'  we  are  attracted  by  our  natural  propensity ; 
'  but  as  we  advance  in  knowledge  our  course  is 
'  stopped.  Instruction  and  history  are  the  great 
'  enemies  of  religion,  deformed  by  human  imper- 

*  fection.  Why,  we  ask  ourselves,  is  the  religion 
'  of  Paris,  neither  that  of  London  nor  of  Berlin  ? 

*  Why  is  that  of  Petersburgh  different  from  that 
'  of  Constimtinople  ?  Why  is  the  latter  different 
'  from  that  of  Persia,  of  the  Ganges  ac^d  of  China  ? 
'  Why  is  the  religion  of  ancient  times  different 
'  from  that  of  our  days  ?  Then  reason  is  sadly 
'  staggered ;  it  exclaims,  O  religions,  religions ! 
'  the  children  of  man !  .  .  .  .     We  very  properly 

*  believe  in  God,  because  every  thing  around  us 
'  proclaims  him,  and  the  most  enlightened  minds 

*  have  believed  in  him ;  not  only  Bossuet,  whose 
'  profession  it  was,  but  also  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
'  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  we  know 
'  not  what  to  think  of  the  doctrine,  that  is  taught 
'  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  like  the  watch  which 
'  goes,  without  knowing  the  watchmaker  that 
'made  it.  And  observe  a  little  the  stupidity  of 
'  those  who  educate  us ;  they  should  keep  away 
'  from  us  the  idea  of  paganism  and  idolatry ; 
'  because  their  absurdity  excites  the  first  exer- 

*  cise  of  our  reason,  and  prepares  us  for  a  resist- 
'  ance  to  passive  belief;  and  they  bring  us  up. 
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''QOtwitbstanding,  in  the  midst  of  the  Greeks 
'*  and  Romans,  with  their  myriads  of  divinities. 
"  Such,  for  my  own  part,  has  literally  been  the 
**  progress  of  my  understanding.  I  felt  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  belief;  I  did  believe,  but  my  belief 
*'  was  shocked  and  undecided,  the  moment  I  ac- 
*'  quired  knowledge  and  began  to  reason ;  and 
"  that  happened  to  me,  at  so  early  an  age  as 
"  thirteen.  Perhaps,  I  shall  again  believe  impli- 
''citly;  God  grant  I  may.  I  shall  certainly 
''  make  no  resistance,  and  I  do  not  ask  a  greater 
**  blessing;  it  must,  in  my  mind,  be  a  great  and 
''  real  happiness. 

"  In  violent  agitations,  however,  and  in  the 
''  casual  suggestions  of  immorality  itself,  the  ab« 
"  sence  of  that  religious  faith  has  never,  I  assert, 
''  influenced  me  in  any  respect,  and  I  never 
''  doubted  the  existence  of  God ;  for,  if  my  reason 
''  was  inadequate  to  comprehend  it,  my  mind  was 
''  not  the  less  disposed  to  adopt  it.  My  nerves 
*'  were  in  sympathy  with  that  sentiment. 

''  When  I  seized  on  the  helm  of  affairs,  I  had 
^  already  fixed  ideas  of  all  the  primary  elements 
''  by  which  society  is  bound  together ;  I  had 
"  weighed,  all  the  importance  of  religion ;  I  was 
"convinced,  and  I  determined  to  re-establish  it. 
"  But  the  resistance  I  had  to  overcome,  in 
"restoring  Catholicism,  would  scarcely  be  cie- 
"  dited.  I  should  have,  been  more  willingly 
"  followed,  had  I  hoisted  the  standard  of  pro* 
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^  tettatitiim.     This  rductance  was  carried   so 
M  fiir,  that  in  the  Council  of  State,  where  I  found 
^  great    difficulty    in    getting   the    Concordat 
^'  adopted,  jseverai  yielded  only  in  forming  a  plan 
*•*  to  extricate  themselves  from  it.    '  Well  V  they 
''  said  to  one  another,  '  let  us  turn  protestants^ 
^^  and  that  will  not  affect  us/    It  ]s,unque8tion<- 
'^  able,  that  in  the  disorder  to  which  I  succeeded, 
**  that  on  the  ruins  where  I  was  placed,  I  was 
*'  at  liberty  to  choose  between  Catholicism  and 
''  protestantism ;  and  it  may  also  be  said,  with 
^'  truth,  that  the  general   disposition,    at   the 
"  moment,  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but, 
**  besides  my  real  adherence  to  the  religion  in 
<*  which,  I  was  bom,  I  had  the  most  important 
'?  motives  to  influence  my  dedsion.  What  should 
*.*  I  have  gained  by  proclaiming  protestantism  ? 
^^  I  should  have  created  two  great  parties,  very 
*''  neariy  equal,  in  France,  when  I  wished  for  tiie 
''.existence  of  none  at  all ;  I  should  have  revived 
**  the  fury  of  religious  disputes,  when  their  total 
'*  annihilation  was  called  for  by  the  light  of  the 
*^century,^  and  my  own  feelings.     These  two 
^*  parties  would,  by  their  mutual  distractions, 
^'  have  destroyed  France,  and  rendered  her  tiie 
'/  slave  of  Europe,  when  I  had  the  ambition  to 
«<  make  her  the  mistress  of  it.     By  the  help  of 
^'  Catholicism  I  attained,  nrach  more  effectually, 
'*  all  the  grand  result3  I  had  in  view.  .  In  the 
<*  interior,  at  heniie^  the  mailer  numbw  was 
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<*  swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  and  I  relied 
"  upon  my  treating  the  former  with  such  an 
"  equality,  that  there  would  be  shortly  no  motive 
«<  for  marking  the  diffi^once.  Abroad,  the  Pope 
**  was  bound  to  me  by  Catholicism ;  and  with  my 
''  influence,  and  our  forces  in  Italy,  I  did  not 
''despair,  sooner  or  later,  by  some  means  or 
''  another,  of  obtaining  for  myself  the  direction 
"  of  that  Pope,  and  from  that  time,  what  an 
"  influence!  What  a  lever  of  opinimi  on  the  rest 
''of  the  world  1"  8cc.  &c^  And  he  concluded 
with  saying :  *[  Francis  L  was  really  in  a  state 
''to  adopt  protestantism,  at  its  birth,,  and 
"  declare  himself  the  head  of  it  in  Europe. 
'.'  Charles  V.,  his  rival,  yrBs  the  zealous  champion 
"  of  Rome,  because  he  c(msidered  that  measure 
''as  an  additional  means  to  assist  him  in  hici 
'^  project  of  enslaving  Europe.    Was  not  that 

V  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  point  out  to* 
"  Francis  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  hi» 
**  independence ;  but  he  abandoned  the  greater 
"  to  run  after  the  lesser  advantage.  He  perse- 
'^vered  in  pursuing  his  imprudent  designs  on 
^  Italy,  and  with  the  intention  of  paying  court 
<«  to  the  Pope,  he  burnt  protestants  at  Paris* 

'' Had  Fianpis  L  embraced  Luth^ramsm,  which. 

V  is  fiiToniuble  to  royal  supremacy,  he  would 
''  have  preseared  France  ffrom  the  dreadful  re- 
''  ligiouiT  coQTulsi<ms  brought  on,  at  later  periods, 
'*  by  the  Calvinis^,  whose  efforts,  altogether  re^ 
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''publican,  were  on  the  point  of  subverting  the 
''  throne,  and  diBsolving  our  noble  monarchy. 
'*  Unfortunately,  Francis  L  was  ignorant  of  all 
'*  that,  for  he  could-  not  allege  his  scruples  for 
''  an  excuse ;  he  who  entered  into  an  alliance 
**  with  the  Turks,  and  brought  them  into  the 
*'  midst  of  us.  It  wajs  precisely  because  he  was 
**  incapable  of  extending  his  views  so  far.  The 
*'-  folly  of  the  time !  The  extent  of  feudal  intellect ! 
"  Ftancis  I.  was,  after  all,  but  a  hero  for  tilts 
'*  and  tournaments,  and  a  gallant  for  the  drawing- 
*'  room,  one  of  those  pigmy  great  men. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Nantez  (De  Voisin),  said  the 
**  Emperor,  made  me  a  real  Catholic  by  the  effi* 
'<  caey  of  his  arguments,  by  the  excellence  of 
^*  his  morals  and  by  his  enlightened  toleration. 
''  Marie  Louise,  whose  confessor  he  was,  consulted 
'*  him  once  on  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
"  meat  on  Fridays. — '  At  what  table  do  you  dine, 
"  asked  the  Bishop?'—'  At  the  Emperor's.'  '  Do 
'*  you  give  all  the  orders  there  ?' — *  No.'  *  You 
*'  cannot,  then,  make  any  alteration  in  it ;  would 
"  he  do  it  himself?' — '  I  am  inclined  to  think 
"  not/  *  Be  obedient  then,  and  do  hot  provoke 
**  a  subject  for  scandal.  Your  first  duty  is  to 
**  obey,  and  make  him  respected ;  you  will  not 
"  be  in  want  of  other  means  to  amend  your  life, 
**  and  to  suffer  privations  in  the  eyes  of  God.' 

**  He  also  behaved  in  the  same  way  with  re- 
**  spect  to  a  public  communion,  which  some  per* 
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''  sons  put  into  Marie  Louise's  head  to  celebrate 
**  on  Easter-day.  She  would  not,  however,  con- 
"sent,  without  the  advice  of  her  prudent  con- 
"  fessor,  who  dissuaded  her  from  it  by  similar 
"  arguments.  What  a  diffierence,  said  the  Em^- 
"  peror,  had  she  been  worked  upon  by  a  fanatic ! 
"  What  quarrels,  what  disagreements  mig^t  he 
"not  have  caused  between  us!  What  mischief 
"  might  he  not  have  done,  in  the  circumstances 
"  in  which  I  was  placed ! 

The  Emperor  remarked  to  us,  "  that  the 
"  bishop  of  Nantez  had  lived  with  Diderot,  in 
"  the  midst  of  unbelievers,  and  had  uniformly 
"  conducted  himself  with  consistency ;  he  was 
"  ready  with  sh  answer  to  every  one ;  and  above 
"  all,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon  every 
"  thing  that  was  not  maintainable,  and  to  strip 
"  religion  of  every  thing  which  .he  might  not  be 
"  capable  of  defending. — He  was  asked, '  luurnot 
'<  an  animal,  which  moves,  combines,  and  thinks, 
"  a  soul  V  'Why  not,'  was  his  answer.  *  But 
"  whether  does  it  go?  For  it  is  not  equal  to  ours/ 
''  'What  is  that  to  you?  It  dwells,  perhaps,  in 
"  limbo.*  He  used  to  retreat  within  the  last  in^ 
''  trenchments,  even  within  the  fortress  itself,  and 
"  there  he  reserved  excellent  means  for  defending 
'*  himself.  He  argued  better  than  the  Pope  whom 
''  he  often  confounded.  He  was  the  firmest  pillar, 
"  among  our  bishops,  of  the  Oallioan  liberties. 
**  Eh  was  my  oracle,  my  lumiftary ;  in  religious 
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**  matters,  he  poueflied'  my  unbeunded  coafi* 
^'dei^ce.     For,  in  my  quarreU  with  the  Pope, 
''  it  was  my  first  care,  whatever  iatrignefs  and 
^*  marplots  in  cassocs  may  say,  not  to  touch 
^'  upon  any  dogmatic  point :  I  was  so  steady  in 
*'  this  conduct,  that  the  instant  this  good  and 
^'  venerable  bishop  of  Nantes  said  to  me,  *  take 
*^  care,  there  you  are  g^ppling  with  a  dogma,'  I 
**  immediately  turned  off  from  the  course  I  was 
**  taking,  to  return  to  It  by  other  ways,  without 
^'  amusing  myself  by  entering  into  dissertetions 
'^  with  him,  or  by  seeking  even  to  comprehend 
*'  his  meaning,  and  as  I  had  not  let  him  into  my 
^'  secret,  how  amased  must  he  not  have  been  at 
^*  the  circuits  I  made  I    How  whimsical,  obsti* 
*^  nate,  capricious,  and  incoherent,  must  I  not  have 
^'appeared  to  him!     It  was  because  I  had  an 
*'  object  in  view,  and  he  was  unacquainted  widi 
••it. 

*'  The  Popes  could  not  forgive  us  our  liberties 
'•  of  the  Galilean  church.  The  four  fambua  pro^ 
•*  positions  of  Bossuet,  in  particular,  provoked 
^^  their  resentment.  It  was,  in  their  opinion;  a 
^'real  hoatile  manifesto,  and  they  accordingly 
'*  eonsidered  us  at  least  as  much  out  qf  the  pale 
^'  of  the  church  as  the  protestants*  They  tfaonght 
^*  us  as  guilty  as  them,  perhaps  more  so,  and  if 
•^  they  did  not  overwhelm  us  with  their  ostensive 
^  thunders,  it  was  because  they  dreaded  thB  con* 

sequtaces^^our  s^mratioB^    The  example  of 
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''  P«glwi4  WW  b«fore  tfe^.  Thay  cHd  not  wiA 
•'  to  Qut  off  timr  rigbt  |^^m  witU  thflir  owA  biiP*, 
♦*  bu|  tljey  wer#  Qoaytfioily  oil  the  wfttcbt  |br  * 
"  favourable  opportunity,  th#y  trwt^d  (9  t»n« 
*^  for  it.  They  w0,  no  doubti  w  the  powt  of 
''  belipTing,  that  it  has  now  sietttaHy  bappM^cl* 
•'  TU^y  will,  however,  be  Rg»in  4i9ftpp«i»t»4  by 
"  th»  ligbt  of  tb*  «9fttury  an4  the  m»Bn«f  b  of  the 
"  tPP«». 

''.$Qme  time  before  my  eorwftti^n,"  »ai^  the 
Smperor,  **  the  Pope  wished  to  se^  we,  and  flftde 
''  it  a  point  to  vi^it  me  bimeelf.  He  b^  m^de 
"  many  omeessions*  He  had  coihe  te  Paris  Tor 
'*  the  purpaee  of  crownihg  me,  hecoBMHted  ntt 
*'  to  pkee  the  oroWn  on  my  he^dt  he  diBpeiteei 
<*  wi^  the  eeremofty  of  the  public  eommimib« 
"  he  had,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  many  eompeft^ 
**  latiims  to  expect  in  return.  He  had  aooord- 
**  i«^y  at  first,  dreamt  of  Romagna  and  the  Le» 
'^  gationa,  and  he  began  to  auspebt  that  he  shouU 
*'  be  obliged  to  five  up  all  that.  He  then  lowe^ 
"  ed  his  pretensions  to  a  very  trilling  IkvoHr,  as 
^^  he  called  it,  my  signature  to  an  ancient  docu- 
*'  ment,  a  wom-'out  rag,  which  he  held  from  Louis 
"  XI V«  <Do  me  that  favour,  said  he,  in  fkct,  h 
**  aigoifiea  nothing/  'Cheerfully,  most  holy  fh« 
''  ther,  and  the  thing  is  done,  if  it  be  feasible.' 
''  It  was,  however,  a  declaration,  in  winch  Louis 
^'  XIV.  at  the  ckme  of  his  life,  seduced  by  MaV 
^'  damejde  Bfaintenen,  or  ]nrevatled  upon  by  fafai 
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**  confessors,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
*'  celebrated  articles  of  1682,the  foundations  of  the 
/'  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  Emperor 
*'  shrewdly,  replied,  that  he  had  not,  for  his  o^rn 
"  part,  any  personal  objection,  but  that  it  was 
"  requisite  for  him,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  speak 
'*  to  the  bishops  about  it ;  on  which  the  Pope  re- 
''  peatedly  observed,  that  such  a  communication 
**  was,  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  the  thing 
"  did  not  deserve  to  make  so  much  noise.     *  I 
«*  siall   never,'    he  remarked,    'shew  the    sig- 
"  aature,  it  shall  be  kept  as  secret  as  that  of 
**  Louis  XIV.'    '  But  if  it  signifies  nothing,'  said 
"  Napoleon,  'what  use  is  there  for  my  signature? 
'^  And  if  any  signification  can  be  drawn  firom  it, 
^'  I  am  bound  by  a  sense  of  propriety  to  consult 
"  my  doctors.' " 

With  the  view,  however,  of  avoiding  the  im- 
putation of  a  constant  refusal  of  every  request, 
the  Emperor  wished  to  seem  rather  inclined  to 
grant  the  favour.  "  The  Bishop  of  Nantez  and 
"  the  other  bishops,  who  were  really  French, 
"  came  to  me  in  great  haste.  They  were  furious, 
"  and  watched  me,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  as  they 
"  would  have  watched  Louis  XIV.  on  his  death- 
"  bed,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  protestant. 
"  The  Sulpicians  were  called  in ;  they  were 
"  Jesuits  au  petit  pied,  they  strove  to  find  out  my 
"  intention,  and  were  ready  to  do  whatever  I 
"  wished."    The  Emperor  concluded  with  ob- 
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serving ; — *'  The  Pope  had  dispensed  with  the 
*'  public  communion  in  my  favour,  and  it  is  by 
*'  his  determination  in  that  respect,  that  I  form  my 
"  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  belief. 
'*  He  had  held  a  congregation  of  cardinals  for 
"  the  purpose  bf  settling  the  ceremonial.  The 
"  greater  number  warmly  insisted  upon  iny  taking 
''  the  conmiunion  in  public,  asserting  the  great 
"  influence  of  the  example  on  the  people,  and  the 
"  necessity  of  my  holding  it  out.  The  Pope,  on 
"  the  contrary,  fearful  lest  I  should  fulfil  that 
"  duty  as  if  I  were  going  through  one  of  the 
"  articles  of  M.  de  S^gur's  program,  looked 
''  upon  it  as  a  sacrilege,  and  was  inflexible  in 
"  opposing  it.  '  Napoleon,*  he  observed,  •  is  not 
"  perhaps  a  believer ;  the  time  will,  no  doubt, 
"  come,  in  which  his  faith  will  be  established,  and 
"  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  burthen  his  con- 
"  science  or  our  own.' 

"  In  his  Christian  charity,  for  he  really  is  a 
^*  worthy,  mild,  and  excellent  man,  he  never  once 
^'despaired  of  seeing  me  a. penitent  at  his  tri* 
**  bunal ;  he  has  often  let  his  hopes  and  thoughts 
'*  on  that  subject  escape  him.  We  sometimes 
**  conversed  about  it  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly 
'*  manner.  '  It  will  happen  to  you,  sooner  or 
^  later,'  said  he,  with  an  innocent  tenderness  of 
"  expression ;  '  you  will  be  converted  by  me  or 
^*  by  others,  and  you  will  then  feel  how  great  the 
•'  content,  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  heart,*  &c. 

Vol.  m.  Pari  V.  t 
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*'  In  the  mean  time,  my  influence  over  him  w^as 
*'  such»  that  I  ^rewfrom  him,  by  the  mere  poirer 
**  of  my  conversation,  that  famous  concordat  of 
''  Fontainebleau,  in  which  he  renounced  the  tern- 
''  poral  sovereignty,  an  act,  on  account  of  which, 
''  he  has  since  shown  that  he  dreaded  the  judg^ 
"  inent  of  posterity,  or  rather  the  reprobation  of 
"  his  successors.    He  had  no  sooner  signed  than 
^^  he  felt  the  stings  of  repentance.    He  was  to 
**  have  dined  the  following  day  with  me  in  public ; 
''  but  at  night,  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be  ill. 
''  The  truth  is,  that  immediately  after  I  left  him, 
''  he  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  habitual 
"  advisers,  who  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
<<  error  he  had  committed.    Had  we  been  left  by 
"  ourselves,  I  might  have  done  what  I  pleased 
*'  with  him ;  I  should  have  governed  the  religious 
''  with  the  same  ^Bicility  that  I  did  the  political 
''  world.    He  was,  in  truth,  a  lamb,  a  good  man  in 
*'  every  respect,  a  man  of  real  worth,  whom  I  es- 
"  teem  and  love  greatly,  and  who,  on  his  part,  is,  I 
*'  am  convinced,  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest 
"  with  regard  to  me.    You  will  not  see  him  make 
''  any  severe  complaints  against  me,  nor  prefer, 
"  in  particular,  any  direct  and  personal  accus- 
''  ation  against  me,  no  more  than  the  other  sove- 
reigns.   There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  vague 
*^  and  vulgar  declamations  against  ambition  and 
''  bad  faith,  but  nothing  positive  and  direct ;-  be* 
'*  cause  statesmen  are  well  aware^  that  when  the 
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*  hour  of  libels  is  past*  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 

*  prefer  a  public  accusation  without  corroborative 
'  proofed  and  they  have  none  of  these  to  produce; 

*  such  will  be  the  province  of  history.  On  the 
'  other  hand,  there  will  be  at  most*  but  some 
'  wretched  chroniclers,  shallow  enough  to  take 
'  the  ravings  of.  clubs*  or  intrigues*  tot  authentic 

*  facts*  or  some  writers  of  memoirs*  who,  de*" 
'  ceived  by  the  errors  of  the  moment*  will  be 
'  dead*  before  they  are  enabled  to  correct  their 

mistakes*  &c.  &c. 

''  When  the  real  particulars  of  my  disputes  witli 
'  the  Pope  shall  be  made  public*  the  world  will 
'  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  my  patience*  for 
'  it  is  known*  that  I  was  not  of  a  very  enduring 
'  temper.  When  he  left  me*  after  my  coronation* 
'  he  felt  a  secret  disgust  at  not  having  obtained 
'  the  compensations  he  thought  he  had  deserved; 
'  But,  however  grateful  I  might  have  bemi  in  other 
'  respects*  I  could  not*  after  all*  make  a  traffic  of 
'  the  interests  of  the  empire  by  way  of  acquit* 
'ting  my  own  obligations,  and,  I  was*  be* 
'  sides*  too  proud  to  exhibit  a  seeming  acknow^ 
'  ledgment*  that  I  had  purchased  his  kindnesses. 
^  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Italy, 

*  when  the  intriguers  and  mischief-makers*  the . 
'  aiemies  of  France*  took  advantage  of  the  dis^ 

'  position  he  was  in*  to  govern  his  conduct,  and 
'  from  that  instant  every  thing  was  hostile  o&  his 
'  part    He  no  longer  was  the  gentle^  the  peaces 
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^^  able  Chiaramanti,  that  worthy  bishop  of  Imola, 
"who  had  at  so  early  a  period  shown  himaelf 
**  worthy  of  the  enlightened  state  of  the  century* 
'<  His  signature  was  thenceforth  affixed  to  acts 
'^  only  which  characterised  the  Gregories  and 
*'  Bonifaces  more  than  him.  Rome  became  the 
*'  focus  of  all  the  plots  hatched  against  us.  I 
**  strove  in  vain,  to  bring  him  back  by  the  fiirce  of 
*'  reason,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  his 
^'  senthnents.  Our  wrongs  became  so  serious, 
**  and  the  insults  offered  to  us  were  so  ostensible; 
^'  that  I  was  imperiously  called  upon  to  act,  in  my 
*'  turn.  I,  therefore,  seized  upon  his  fortresses; 
*'  I  took  possession  of  some  provinces,  and  I 
^^  finished  by  occupying  Rome  itself,  at  the  same 
'*  time  declaring  and  strictly  observing  that  I  held 
"  him  sacred  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  which  was 
^'  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  him.  A  crisis; 
•*  however,  presented  itself;  it  was  believed,  that 
*'  fortune  had  abandoned  me  at  Essling,  and  mea* 
'*  sures  were  in  immediate  readiness  for  exciting 
^*  the  population  of  that  great  capital  to  insurrec- 
^'  tion»  The  officer,  who  commanded  there; 
^'  thought  that  he  could  escape  the  danger  only 
"  by  getting  rid  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  sent  for- 
*'  ward  on  his  journey  to  France.  That  measure 
'*  was  carried  into  effect  without  my  orders,  and 
*'  was  even  in  direct  opposition  to  my  views.  I 
^'  despatched  instant  orders  forstopping  the  Pope, 
^*  wherevex;  he  mi^^lbe  met  with,  and  he  was  kept 
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"  at  Savona,  where  he  vras  treated  with  ev^r^ 
''  possible  care  and  attention ;  for  I  wished  to 
<<  make  myself  feared,  but  not  to  ill-treat  him ;  to 
^'  bend  him  to  my  views,  not  to  degrade  him  ;-^ 
"  I  entertained  very  different  projects  I  This  re- 
*'  moval  served  only  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  re-' 
'^  sentment  and  intrigue.  Until  then^  the  quarret 
''  had  been  but  temporal ;  the  Pope's  advisers,  in 
"  the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  affairs,  involved 
"  it  ill  all  the  jumble  of  spirituality.  I  then  found 
''  it  necessary  to  carry  oh  the  contest  with  him 
'*  on  that  head ;  I  had  my  council  of  conscience, 
'*  my  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  I  invested  my 
*'  imperial  courts  with  the  power  of  deciding  in 
"cases  of  appeal  from  abuses;  for  mysoldi^rs^ 
"  could  be  of  no  further  use  in  all  this  i  I  felt  it 
"  necessary  to  fight  the  Pope  with  his  own  wea- 
''  pons.    To  his  men  of  erudition,  to  his  sophists, 

V  hia  civilians,  and  his  scribes,  it  was  incumbent 
''  upon  me  to  oppose  mine. 

''  An  English  plot  was  laid  to  carry  him  off 

V  from  Savona ;  it  was  of  service  to  me,  I  caused 
*'  him  to  be  removed  to  Fontainebleau  ;  but  that 
"  was  to  be  the  period  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 

V  regeneration  of  his  splendor.  All  my  grand 
"  views  were  accomplished  in  disguise  and  mys« 
*'  tery ; — I  had  brought  things  to  such  a  point,  as 
"to  render  the  developement  infallible,  without 
**  any  exertion,  and  in  a  way  altogether  natural. 
'*  It  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  the  Pope  in 
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^^  the  fatnons  concordat  of  Fontainebleau,  in  spite 
^'  even  of  my  disasters  at  Moscow.  What  then 
^  would  have  been  the  result,  had  I  returned 
^  victorious  and  triumphant  ?  I  had  consequently 
^'  obtained  the  separation,  which  was  so  desirable, 
<'  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal,  which  is  so 
^^  injurious  to  his  Holiness,  and  the  commixture 
^^  of  which  produces  disorder  in  society  in  the 
^'  name  and  by  the  hands  of  him,  who  ought 
^'  himself  to  be  the  centre  of  harmony ;  and  from 
^  that  time,  I  intended  to  exalt  the  Pope  beyond 
''  measure,  to  surround  him  with  grandeur  and 
**  honours.  I  should  have  succeeded  in  suppres- 
^'  sing  all  his  anxiety  for  the  loss  of  his  temporal 
^  power ;  I  should  have  made  an  idol  of  him ; 
''  he  would  have  remained  near  my  person.  Paris 
^'  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
"  and  I  should  have  governed  the  religious 
**  as  well  as  the  political  world.  It  was  an  ad- 
"  ditional  means  of  binding  tighter  all  the  fede- 
*'  rative  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  preserving 
"  the  tranquillity  of  every  thing  placed  without  • 
^'  it.  I  should  have  had  my  religious  as  well  as 
**  my  legislative  sessions ;  my  councils  would 
"  have  constituted  the  representation  of  Chris- 
'*  tianity,  and  the  Popes  would  have  only  been 
•*  the  presidents.  I  should  have  called  together 
*'  and  dissolved  those  assemblies,  approved  and 
^'  published  their  discussions  as  Constantine  and 
''  Charlemagne  had  done ;  and  if  that  supremacy 
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«<  had  escaped  the  Emperors,  it  wa8»  because  they 
**  had  cominitted  the  fault  of  letting  the  spiritud 
«<  heads  reside  at  a  remote  distance  from  them, 
'*  who  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
"  princes,  or  of  the  critical  eveAts,  to  shake  off 
^*  their  dependence  and  enslave  them  in  their 
"  turn.     . 

.  '^  But*'  resumed  the  Bmperor,  '^  to  accomplish 
•''  that  object,  I  had  found  it  requisite  to  manoeuvre ' 
'*  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity ;  above  all,  to 
**  conceal  my  real  way  of  thinking,  to  give  a  di- 
**  rection,  altogether  different  to  general  opinion, 
*'  and  to  feed  the  public  with  vulgar  trifles  for  the 
**  purpose  of  more  effectually  concealing  the  im- 
•'*  portance  and  depth  of  my  secret  design.  I  ac- 
**  cordingly  experienced  a  kind  of  satisfietction  in 
''  finding  myseUf  accused  of  barbarity  towards  the 
**  Pope,  and  of  tyranny  in  religious  matters. 
''  Foreigners,  in  particular,  promoted  my  wishes 
^'  in  this  respect  by  filling  their  wretched  libels 
'^  with  invectives  against  my  pitiAil  ambition, 
''which,  according  to  them,  liad  driven  me 
''  to  devour  the  miserable  patrimony  of  Saint 
••♦Peter,  &c.  &c.  But  I  was,  perfectly  aware, 
'^  that  public  opinion  would  again  declare  itself 
V  in  my  &vour  at  home,  and  that  no  means  could 
"  exist  abroad  for  disconcerting  my  plan.  What 
**  measwes  would  not  have  been  employed  for 
•'  its  prevention,  had  it  been  anticipittedat  a  sea- 
*\  sonaUe  pmod^  for  how  vast  its  future  ascend- 
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^'  ency  over  all  the  Catholic  countries,  and  ho^vr 
"  great  its  influence  even  upon  those  that  are  not 
*'  so,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  that 
*^  religion  who  are  spread  throughout  these  coun- 
"  tries,  &c.  &c. 

V  The  Emperor  said,  that  this  deliverance  front 
*'  the  Court  of  Rome,  this  legal  union,  the  con* 
^'  troul  of  religion  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
'*  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  the  constant  object 
*'  of  his  meditations  and  his  wishes.  England, 
*'  Russia,  the  northern  crowns,  and  part  of  Ger- 
**  many,  are,  he  said,  in  possession  of  it. .  Venice 
**  and  Naples  had  enjoyed  it.  No  government 
"  can  be  carried  on  without  it ;  a  nation  is  other- 
"  wise,  every  instant,  affected  in  its  tranquillity, 
*'  its  dignity,  its  independence.  But  the  task/'  he 
added,  **  was  very  difficult ;  at  every  step  I  was 
'^  alive  to  the  danger.  I  was  induced  to  think, 
''  that  once  engaged  in  it,  I  should  be  abandoned 
'*  by  the  nation.  I  more  than  once  sounded  and 
*^  strove  to  elicit  public  opinion,  but  in  vain,  and 
V  I  have  been  enabled  to.  convince  myself  that  I 
"  never  should  have  had  the  national  co-opera- 
*'  tion."  And  this  explains  a  sally,  ^hich  I  had 
witnessed. 

.  The  Emperor  perceiving,  at  one  of  those  grand 
Sunday  audiences,  which  were  very  numerously 
attended,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  (de  Barral) 
addressed  him  in  a  very  ^levated  tone ;  "  Well ! 
*•  Your  Grace,  how  do  our  affairs  with  the  Pope 
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"  goon  ? — 'Sire,  the  deputation  of  your  bishops  is 
"  about  to  set  out  for  Savona/  Very  well !  en^* 
^'  deavour  to  make  the  Pope  listen  to  reason ; 
''  prevail  upon  him  to  conduct  himself  with  pru^ 
''  dence ;  otherwise,  the  consequences  will  be 
''  unpleasant.  Tell  him  plainly,  that  he  is  no 
''  longer  in  the  times  of  the  Gregories,  and  that  I 
''  ftm  not  a  D^bonnaire.  He  has  the  exampile  of 
''  Henry  the  VIIL,  and  without  his  wickedness, 
"  I  possess  more  strength  and  power  than  he  had. 
''  Let  him  know,  that  whatever  part  I  may  take, 
''  I  have  600,000  Frenchmen  in  arms,  who,  in 
'*  every  contingency  will  march  with  me,  for  me, 
"  and  as  myself.  The  peasantry  and  mechanics 
**  look  to  me  alone  and  repose  unlunited  confi- 
*'  dence  in  me.  The  prudent  and  enlightened 
"  part  of  the  intermediate  class,  those  who  take 
''  care  of  their  interest,  and  wish  for  tranquillity 
'^  will  follow  me ;  the  only  class  favourable  to 
^*  him  will  be  the  meddling  and  talkative,  who» 
'*  will  forget  him  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  to  chat 
''  uppn  some  fresh  subject." 

And  as  the  archbishop,  who  betrayed  his  em- 
barassment  by  his  countenance,  was  about  to 
stammer  out  some  words,  the  Emperor  added  in 
a  yery  softened  tone  ;  ''  You  are  unacquainted 
'*  with  all  this ;  I  participate  in  your  doctrines ; 
"  I  honour  your  piety ;  I  respect  your  charac* 
"terr 

The  Emperor,  I  now:  understand  Wio  perfectly^ 
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had,  no  doubt,  merely  thrown  out  those  observ* 
ations  in  order,  that  we  might  giveeffect  to  them 
in  other  places ;  but  he  deceived  himself  with 
respect  to  our  dispositions,  or  at  least  to  those 
of  the  palace.  Some,  the  least  reflecting,  part, 
were  decided  and  loud  in  censuring  his  conduct 
on  these  occasions;  others,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, were  extremely  cautious  not  to  let  a  word 
of  it  transpire,  least  it  should  prove  injurious  to 
him  in  the  public  opinion;  for  such  was,  in 
general,  our  misconception,  our  singular  manner 
of  understanding  and  explaining  the  Emperor's 
meaning,  that  although  without  any  bad  design, 
and  solely  through  levity,  incoher^ncy,  or  for 
fashion's  sake,  instead  of  making  him  popular, 
we  were,  perhaps,  the  very  persons,  who  did 
him  most  injury.  I  very  well  remember,  that 
the  morning,  when  that  famous  concordat  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  unexpectedly  appeared  in  theMoniteur, 
some  persons  confidentially  assured  each  other  in 
the  saloons  of  Saint  Cloud,  that  nothing  was  less 
authentic  than  that  document,  and  that  it  was  a 
base  fabrication ;  others  whispered,  that  it  vras, 
no  doubt,  genuine  in  the  main  points,  but  that  it 
had  been  extracted  from  the  Pope  by  the  Em- 
peror's anger  and  violence.  And  this  was  so  well 
described,  that  I  should  not  be  surprized,  were 
the  happy  dramatic  episode  of  Napoleon,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  dragging  the  father  of  the  faithful  by 
his  ibfute  hair,  not  supplied  by  the  imagination  of 
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die  poetical  proser  who  wrote  it,  but  caught  up 
from  the  mouths  of  the  courtiers  and  even  of  the 
Emperor's  servants  themselves;  yet  this  is  the 
way  in  which  history  is  written ! 

Witrm  Comenatitm  with  the  Qooemor^  in  the  Jdmrdl's 
Presence. 

18th. — The  weather  was  most  dreadful  during 
the  whole  of  the  night  and  day.  About  three 
o'clock,  the  Emperor  took  advantage  of  its  clear** 
ing  up  a  little  and  went  out.  lie  came  to  my 
apartment,  and  we  called  on  General  Gourgaud 
who  was  indisposed.  We  then  visited  Madame 
de  Montholon,  who  followed  us  to  the  garden. 
The  Emperor  was  in  excellent  spirits,  which  en-» 
livened  the  conversation.  He  undertook  to  per- 
suade Madame  de  Montholon  to  make  a  general 
confession,  particularly  insisting  upon  her  setting 
out  with  her  first  sin.  **  Come,"  said  he,  "  speak 
"  out  without  apprehension,  do  not  let  our  neigh* 
^'  hour  constrain  you ;  consider  him  merely  as 
^'  your  confessor ;  we  shall  forget  it  all  in  a  quar« 
'*  tcr  of  an  hour  afterwards,'*  &c.  &c. 

And  I  really  believe  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  her,  when  the  governor  unfortu* 
nately  came  to  interrupt  so  pleasant  a  scepe ;  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  Emperor  to  avoid 
receiving  him,  hastily  took  shelter  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wood.  We  were  joined  in  a  few,  instants 
by  M.  de  Montholon,    who   acquainted  the 
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Emperor,  that  the  governor  and  the  admiral  ear* 
nestly  requested  the  honour  of  speaking  with 
him.  He  thought  that  some  communication  wasL 
to  be  made  on  their  part  and  returned  to  the  gar<t 
den,  where  he  received  them. 

We  remained  behind,  with  the  govemor*s  offi- 
cers. The  conversation  soon  became  animated 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  who,  as  be  walked 
between  the  governor  and  the  admiral,  almost 
uniformly  addressed  himself  to  the  latter,  even 
when  he  spoke  to  the  former.  We  continued  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  hear  any  thing  distinctly ; 
but  I  have  since  learnt,  that  he  again  repeated,  and 
with,  perhaps,  more  energy  and  warmth,  all  that 
he  had  said  to  him  in  the  preceding  conyers* 
ations. 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  explanations, 
which  the  Admiral,  who  acted  the  part  of  me-> 
diator,  laboured  to  give  of  the  Governor's  inten** 
tions,  the  Etnperor  observed :  <*  The  faults  of 
*'  M.  Lowe  proceed  from  his  habits  of  life.  He 
**  has  never  had  the  command  of  any  but  foreign 
''  deserters,  of  Piedmontese,  Corsicans,  and  Sici- 
<'  lians,  all  renegadoes,  and  traitors  to  their 
*'  country ;  the  dregs  and  scum  of  Europe  If 
^'  he  had  commanded  Englishmen ;  if  he  were 
<'  one  himself,  he  would  $hew  respect  to  those 
**  who  have  a  right  to  be  honoured."  In  another 
instance,  the  Emperor  declared,  that  there  was 
^  mbral  courage,  as  necessary  as  courage,  on  the 
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field  of  battle ;  that  M.  L6we  did  not  exercise  it 
here  with  regard  to  us^  in  dreaming  only  of  bur 
escape,  rather  than  in  employing  the  only  real, 
prudent,  reasonable^  and  sensible  means  for  pre-- 
venting  it.  The  Emperor  also  told  him,  that, 
although  his  body  was  in  the  hands  of  eviU 
minded  men,  his  soul  was  as  lofty  and  inde« 
pendent  as  when  at  the  head  of  400,000  men,  or 
on  the  throne,  when  he  disposed  of  kingdoms* 

To  the  article  respecting  the  reduction  of  ouf 
expeQses,  and  the  money  which  was  asked  of  tht 
Emperor,  he  answered ;  ^'  All  those  details  are 
"  very  painful  to  me ;  they  are  mean«  You 
"  might  place  me  on  the  burning  pile  of  Monte- 
**  zuma  or  Guatimozin  without  extracting  from 
''  me  gold,  which  I  do  not  possess.  Besides, 
**  who  asks  you  for  any  thing  ?  Who  entreats 
*•  you  to  feed  me  ?  When  yoii  discontinue 
*•  your  supply  of  provisions,  those  brave  soldiers, 
"  whom  you  see  there/'  pointing,  with  his  hand, 
to  the  camp  of  the  53d,  *'  will  take  pity  on  me ; 
**  I  shall  go  place  myself  at  the  grenadier!s  table, 
'*  and  they  will  not,  I  am  confident,  drive  away 
"  the  first,  the  oldest  soldier  of  Europe.'* 

The  Emperor  having  reproached  the  Governor 
with  having  kept  some  books,  which  were  ad'^ 
dressed  to  him,  he  answered,  that  he  had  done 
so  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  sent  under 
the  address  of  Emperor.  -  **^  And  who,"  replied 
the  Emperor,:  with  emotion,  /'  gave  you  the  right 
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**  of  disputing  that  title  ?  la  a  few  years,  your 
^'  Lord  Castlereagh,  your  Lord  Bathurst,  and  all 
"  the  others ;  —you,  who  speak  to  me, — ^wiU  be 
^'  buried  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  or  if  your  names 
**  be  remembered,  it  will  be  only  on  account  of 
''  the  indignity  with  which  you  have  treated  me^ 
**  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall,  doubtless;^ 
**  continue  for  ever  the  subject,  the  ornament  of 
''  history,  and  the  star  of  civilized  nations.  Your 
^*  libels  are  of  no  avail  against  me ;  you  have 
''  expended  millions  on  them  ;  what  have  they 
**  produced  ?  Truth  pierces  through  the  clouda» 
'^  it  shines  like  the  sun,  and  like  it,  is  im- 
"  perishable/' 

The  Emperor  admitted  that  he  had,  during 
this  conversation,  seriously  and  repeatedly  offend** 
ed  Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  and  he  also  did  him 
the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  not  precisely  shevni,  in  a  single  instance, 
any  want  of  respect ;  he  had  contented  himself 
with  muttering,  between  his  teeth,  sentences 
which  were  not  audible.  He  once  said,  that  he 
bad  solicited  his  recal,  and  the  Emperor  observed, 
that  that  was  the  most  agreeable  word  he  could 
possibly  have  said.  He  also  said,  that  we  endea- 
voured to  blacken  his  character  in  Europe,  but  that 
our  conduct,  in  that  respect,  was  a  matter  of  indif* 
ference  to  him.  The  only  &ilure>  perhaps,  s^aid  the 
Emperor,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and  which 
was  trifling,  compared  with  the  treatment  he  had 
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received,  was  the  abrupt  way  in  which  he 
retired,  while  the  Admiral  withdrew  slowly,  and 
with  numerous  salutes.  "  The'  Admiral  was 
"  precisely  then,"  observed  the  Emperor,  in  a 
gay  tone  of  voice,  **  what  the  Marquis  de  Gallo 
**  was  at  the  time  of  my  rupture  of  Passeriano,'- 
kc.  &c.  An  allusion  to  one  of  the  chapters  of 
the  campaign  of  Italy,  which  he  had  dictated 
tome. 

The  Emperor  remarked,  that,  after  all,  he  had 
to  reproach  himself  with  that  scene.  '^  I  must 
''  see  this  officer  no  more ;  he  makes  me  fly  into 
''a  violent  passion;  it  is  beneath  my  dignity; 
''  expressions  escape  me  which  would  have  been 
''unpardonable  at  the  Tuileries;  ifthey  can  at 
''  all  be  excused  here,  it  is  because  I  am  in  his 
*'  hands,  and  subject  to  his  power." 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  caused  a  letter  to 
be  read,  in  answer  to  the  Governor,  who  had 
officially  sent  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  August,  by 
which  the  allied  Sovereigns  stipulated  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Napoleon.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by 
the  same  coi^veyance,  asked  to  introduce  the  fo'- 
reign  commissioners  to  Longwood.  The  Emperor 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dictated  the  letter 
to  Monsieur  de  Montholon.  It  was  his  wish» 
that  every  one  of  us  should  propose  his  objeo* 
tions,  and  state  his  opinions;  It  seemed  to  us  a 
master-piece  of  dignity,  energy,  and  sound  rea* 
loning. 
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The  Canvenaiion  wUh  the  Gmoemtfr  again  noticed,  ifc. — 
JEffect  qf  the  UbeU  againgt  Napoleon. — Treaty  of  Fan- 
tainebleau. — The  fVork  qf  General  S n. 

19th.— The  weather  continued  as  dreadful  as 
we  had  ever  seen  it.  It  has  been,  for  several 
days,  like  one  of  our  equinoctial  storms  in  Europe. 
The  Emperor  exposed  himself  to  it  to  come  to 
my  apartment  about  ten  o  clock ;  in  going  out 
he  struck  one  of  his  legs  against  a  nail  near  the 
door;  his  stocking  was  torn  halfway  down  the 
leg;  happily,  the  skin  was  only  scratched.  He 
was  obliged  to  return  to  change.  '^  You  owe 
^'  me  a  pair  of  stockings,"  he  said,  while  his  valet 
de  chambre  was  putting  on  another  pair ;  *'  a 
^*  polite  man  does  not  expose  his  visitors  to  such 
"  dangers  in  his  apartments.  You  are  lodged 
^*  too  much  like  a  seaman ;  it  is  true,  that  is  not 
"  your  fault.  I  thought  myself  careless  about 
•*  these  matters,  but  you  actually  surpass  me." — 
*'  Sire,"  I  answered,  "  my  merit  is  not  great,  no 
•*  choice  is  left  me.  I  am  truly  a  hog  in  its  mire, 
^'  I  must  confess ;  but  as  your  Majesty  says,  it 
.*'  is  not  altogether  my  fault." 

We  went  into  the  garden,  when  it  had  cleared 
up  for  a  moment.  The  Emperor  reverted  to  the 
conversation  which  he  had  yesterday  with  the 
Governor,  in  the  Admiral's  presence,  and  again 
reproached  himself  with  the  violence  of  his  ex* 
pressions^    **  It  would  have  been  more  worthy  of 
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^'  me»  more  consistent  and  more  dignified^  to  have 
*'  expressed  all  these  things  with  perfect  com* 
'f  posure ;  they  would,  besides,  have  been  more 
"  impressive."  He  recollected,  in  particular,  a 
name  which  had  escaped  him  a^inst  M.  Lowe 
(scribe  d'etat*mqjar)y  which  must  have  shocked 
him,  and  the  more  so  because  it  described  the 
truths  and  that,  we  know,  is  always  offensive. 
"  I  heve  myself,"  said  the  Emperor,  •'  experienced 
"  that  feeling  in  the  island  of  Elba.  When  I  ran 
"  over  the  most  infamous  libels,  they  did  not 
*'  affect  me  even  in  the  slightest  manner.  When 
**  I  was  told  or  read,  that  I  had  strangled^  paUaned^ 
*'  ravUhed;  that  I  had  massacred  my  sick ;  that 
"  my  carriiage  had  been  driven  over  my  wounded ; 
*'  I  laughed  out  of  commiseration.  How  often  did 
*'  I  not  then  say  to  Madame;  '  Make  haste,  my 
"  mother,  come  and  see  the  savage,  the  man-tiger, 
**  the  devmtrer  of  the  hunum-race;  come  and  admire 
"  the  fruit  of  your  womb ! '  But  when  their  was 
*'  a  slight  approach  to  truth,  |;he  effect  was  no 
''  longer  the  same,  I  felt  die  necessity  of  defending 
"  myself;  I  accumulated  reasons  for  my  justifi-^ 
''  cation,  and  even  then,  it  never  happened,  that 
''  I  was  left  without  some  traces  of  a  secret  tor* 
"  ment.    My  dear  Las  Cases,  this  is  man !" 

The  Emperor  passed  from  this  subject  to  his 
protestation  against  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  Au* 
gust,  which  had  been  read  to  us  after  dinner.  I 
presuoied  to  ask  him, -whether,  after  noticing  in 
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a  conspicuous  manner,  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  title  of  Emperor  by  the  English,  during  theif 
negociations  at  Paris  and  Chatillon,  he  had  not 
forgotten  tiiat,  which  they  must  hare  mode  on 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  whioh,  it  struck 
me  was  omitted.     **  It  was/'  he  quickly  replied, 
^*  done  on  purpose;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
.'*  that  treaty;  I  disclaim  it ;  I  am  ftr  flom  boast^ 
'^  ing  of  it,  I  am  rather  ashamed  of  it.    It  was  dis- 
''  cussed  for  nie«     I  was  betrayed  by  N  ....  , 
«'  who  brought  it  to  me*     If  I  had  been  then 
**  willing  to  treat  with  common  sense,  I  should 
f  have  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tuscany, 
y  or  Corsica,  &c.  &c.  all  that  I  could  have  desired, 
f  My  decision  was  the  result  of  a  fault  inherent 
''  in  my  character,  a  caprice  on  my  part,  a  real 
^'  constitutional  excess.    I  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
f ^  like  and  eontempt  of  every  thing  around  me,  I 
**  was  affected  with  the  same  feeling  for  fortune, 
"  which  I  took  delight  in  out-facing.      I  cast 
"  my  eye  on  a  spot  of  land,  where  I  might  be 
«<  uncomfortable    and   take  a4vantage    of  the 
M  mistakes  that  might  be  made.     I  fixed  iqton 
**  the  island  of  Elba.    It  was  the  act  of  a  soul 
*'  of  rock.   I  am,  no  doubt,  my  dear  Las  Cases, 
''of  a  very  singular  disposition,  but  we  should 
^*  not  be  extraordinary,  were  we  not  of  a  peculiar 
**  mould;    I  am  a  piece  of  rooki,  lanched  into 
**  space  1  You  will  not,  perhaps,  easily  believe 
<^  mcr  but  I  do  not  regret  my . grandeur ;  you  see 
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"  me  ilightly  affected  by  what  I  hare  lost/'  ''And 

"  why,  Sire,"  I  observkl,  "  should  I  not  believe 

••  you  ?  What  have  you  to  regret?  .  *  .  .    The 

**  life  of  man  is  but  an  atom  in  the  duration  of 

•*  history,  but  with  regard  to  your  majesty,  thfe 

*'  one  is  already  so  full,  that  you  scarcely  ought 

"to  take  any  interest  but  in  the  other;  if  your 

•'  body  suffers  here,  your  memory  is  enriched  ft 

.•*  hundr«d-*fold.     Had  it  been  your  lot  to  end 

"  your  days  in  the  bosom  of  uninterrupted  pros'* 

"  parity,  how  many  grand  and  striking  circum- 

''  stances  would  hav«  pa»iied  away  unknown ! 

f'  You  yourself,  8ire,  have  assured  me  of  tliii^, 

**  and  1  have  remained  impressed  with  the.  force 

*'  of  that  truth.    Not  a  day,  in  fact,  passen  in 

•*  which  those,  who  were  your  enemies,-  do  hot 

**  repeat  with  us,  who  are  your  faithful  servants, 

"  that  you  are  unquestionably  greater  here  than 

**  in  the  Tuileries.  And  even  on  this  rock  to  which 

"yon  have  been  transplanted  by  violence  and 

'•perfidy,  do  you  not  still  command?'    Your 

*' jailors,  your  masters,  are  at  your  feet,  your 

"  soul  captivates  every  one  that   comes  heat 

"  you ;  you  shew  yourself  what  history  repre- 

''  sents  Saint  Louii^,  in  the  chains  of  the  Saracens, 

'•  the  real  master  of  his  conquerors.     Your  irre- 

"  sistible   ascendency  accompanies  you   here. 

"  We,  who  are  all  about  you.  Sire,  entertaift  this 

•'  opinion  of  you  ;•  the  Rusdian  comtoissionfer  ex- 

^'  prMsed  the  Mtme  Mhtiment,  we  are  aMured, 

a) 
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"  the  other  day,  and  it  is  felt  by  those  who 
*'  guard  you.  .  .  .    What  have  you  to  regret?" 

On .  our  return  the  Emperor,  in  spite  <^  the 
storm,  ordered  his  breakfost  in  the  tent,  and  kept 
me  with  him.  The  water  did  not  penetrate; 
the  only  inconvenience  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  moisture ;  but  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain 
whirled  round  us,  and  vented  themselves  fisur 
before  us,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; 
the  spectacle  was  not  destitute  of  beauty/ 

The  Emperor  retired  about  two  o'clock;  he 
sent  for  me  some  time  afterwards  to  his  cabinet. 
"  I  have,"    said   he,  laying    down    the   book, 

''  just  read  General  S ^n ;  he  is  a  madman,  a 

"  hair-brained  fellow,  he  writes  nonsense.  He 
''  is,  however,  after  all,  readable  and  amusing;  he 
"  cuts  up,  dissects,  judges,  and  pronounces  sen- 
"  tence  upon  men  and  things.  He  does  not 
"  hesitate  to  give  advice,  in  several  instances,  to 
**  Wellington,  and  asserts,  that  he  ought  to  have 
*'  made  some  campaigns  under  Kleber,  &c. 
''  Kleber  was  no  doubt  a  great  general,  but  the 
**  notice  taken  of  Soult  is  not  precisely  the  best 
*'  part  of  the  book ;  he  is  much  better  as  an  ex- 
**  cellent  director,  as  a  good  war  minister." 

'*  This  S ^n,"  he  continued,  *'  deserted  from 

*'  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  with  all  my  secrets,  to 
''the  English;  that  might  have  been  attended 

*'  with    serious   consequences.     S-: ^n    was  a 

*'  general  officer ;  his  conduct  was  dreadful  and 
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**  unpardonable.  But  observe  how  a  man  in  the 
''  moment  of  revolution  may  be  a  bad  character, 
**  impudent,  and  shameless/  I  found  him,  on  my 
''  return  from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  waited  for 
"  me  with  confidence,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
**  which  he  attempted  to  make  me  his  dupe.  The 
'^  English,  he  said,  were  miserable  creatures ;  he 
**  had  been  a  long  time  among  them ;  he  was  ac- 
**  quainted  with  their  means  and  resources,  and 
"  could  be  very  useful  to  me.  He  knew  that  I 
*'  was  too  magnanimous,  too  great  to  remem- 
"  ber  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered  from  him,  &c.  I. 
*'  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  as  he  had  been 
''  already  tried  and  condemned,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
"  know  why  he  waa  not  shot.  Either  there  was 
*'  not  tiipe  to  carry  his  sentence  into  effect,  or  h^ 
"  was  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  forbearance, 
**  no  indulgence  for  the  general,  who  has  the  in- 
*'  famy  to  prostitute  himself  to  a  foreign  power." 

The  grand  marshal  came  in;  the  Emperor, 
after  continuing  the  conversation  for  sqpe  time, 
took  him  away  to  play  at  chess.  He  suffered 
much  from  the  badness  of  the  weather. 

After  dinner  he  read  Le  Tartufe ;  but  he  was  so 
fatigued,  that  he  could  not  get  through  it.  He 
laid  down  the  book,  and  after  paying  a  just  tribute 
of  eulogy  to  Moliere,  he  concluded  in  a  manner 
which  we  little  expected.  '•  The  whole  of  the 
"  Tartufe"  Jhe  remarked,  is,  *'  unquestionably, 
"  finished  with  the  bond  of  »  master,  it  is  one  of  the 
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'^  <2h9&  d*cauvF«  of  an  iiuiDita))le  writer.  This  piect 
''  i»n  bow^ver^  marked  with  such  a  charaoter,  that 
''  I  am  not  at  all  surprized,  its  appearaace  should 
"  have  been  the  subject  of  interesting  negocia* 
''  tions  at  Versailles,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  hesita* 
'*  tipn  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  If  I  have  a 
''  right  to  be  astonished  at  any  thing,  it  is  at  his 
''  allowing  it  to  be  performed.  It  holds  out|  in 
'f  my  mindi  devotion  under  such  odious  colours ; 
'<  a  certain  scene  presents  so  decisive  a  situation, 
**  so  completely  indecent^  that  for  my  own  part, 
'<  I  do  not  hesitate  ta  say,  ^f  the  comedy  had  been 
*•  written  in  my  time,  I  wpuld  not  have  allowed 
•*  it  to  be  represented," 

The  Baranns  da  &  «  •  .,  ^c. 

20th. — ^About  four  o'clock,  I  attended  the  Em- 
peror, accordmg  to  his  orders,  in  the  billiard 
room.  The  weather  still  continued  dreadful ;  it 
did  not  allow  him  to  set  his  foot  out  of  doors,  and 
he  was,  he  said,  notwithstanding,  driven  from  his 
apartment  and  the  saloon  by  the  smoke.  He* 
found  my  countenance,  he  remarked,  quite  cast 
down ;  it  was  with  the  most  lively  indignation, 
and  he  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  it. 

*'  Two  or  three  years,"  I  said,  "  have  passed^ 
^  since  a  clerk  in  the  war  office,  a  very  worthy 
'*  man,  as  fkr  as  I  know,  used  to  come  to  my* 
**  house  to  give  my  son  lessons  in  writing  and  in 
**  Latin.  He  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  wished 
**  to  make  a  governess,  and  b^ged  us  to  recom- 
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''  mend  her,  should  an  occuioii  preheat  itdelf. 
**  Madame  Las  Cases  sent  for  her ;  she  was 
**  charmiiig,  and  in  every  respect  highly  attrac* 
**  tive.  From  that  moment^  Madame  Las  Cases 
''  invited  her  occasionally  to  her  house,  with  the 
'*  view  of  introducing  her  into  the  world,  and  oh« 
'*  taining  some  acquaintances  for  her  who  might 
*'  prove  useful.  Bat  how  strange !  this  young 
''  person,  our  acquaintance,  our  obliged  friend, 
**  is  actually  at  this  moment,  the  Baroness  de 
*'  S . .  .  . ,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Commissioners 
'*  of  the  allied  powers,  who  arrived  nearly  a 
<<  QMmth  since,  in  the  island. 

''  Your  Majesty  may  judge  of  my  surprize,  and 
'^  of  all  my  joy  at  this  singular  caprice  of  fortune. 
''  I  am  then  about  to  have,  I  said  to  myself,  positive, 
*'  particular,  and  even  secret  information  respect- 
**  ing  every  thing  that  interests  me.  Several  days 
<<  passed  without  any  communication^  but  without 
''  any  anxiety,  and  even  with  some  satisfaction  on 
''  my  part.  For,  I  thought  the  greater  the  caution, 
''  the  nK>rc  I  had  to  expect.  At  length  hurried  on 
**  by  my  impatience,  I  sent  three  or  four  days  ago 
'^  my  'servant  to  Madam  de  $, »  .  .  i. ;  Ihad  de* 
**  seribed  h«r  very  properly,  and  as  an  inhabi;tant 
'*  oi  the.  island  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
'*  admittance.  He  returned  shortly  with  an  an* 
''  swer  from  Madam  4^1  S  .  .  . . ,  that  she  didnot 
'*  know  the  pers<m  who  had  sent  him.  I  mighjt, 
"  under  every  circumstance,  be  still  induced  to 
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"  think,  that  this  was  an  excess  of  prudence,  and 
"  that  she  was  unwilling  to  place  confidence  in  one 
•*  unknown  to  her.  But  this  very  day,  I  received 
"  notice  from  the  governor,  not  to  attempt  to 
**  form  any  secret  connexion  in  the  island,  that  I 
^'  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  I  ex- 
*'  posed  myself,  and  that  the  attempt  with  which 
"  he  reproached  me  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
"  fo^  he  was  put  in  possession  of  it  by  the  very 
**  person  to  whom  I  had  addressed  myself  Your 
"  Majesty  now  knows  what  has  confounded  me. 
**  To  find  so  villanous  a  charge  in  a  quarter 
"  where  I  had  a  right  to  expect  some  interest  in 
•*  my  affairs,  and  even  gratitude,  has  irritated  me 
'*  beyond  measure;  I  am  no  longer  the  same 
"  person." 

The  Emperor  laughed  in  my  face ;  "  How  little 
"  do  you  know  of  the  human  heart !  What !  her 
'*  father  was  your  son's  tutor,  or  something  of  that 
"  kind ;  she  enjoyed  your  wife's  protection  when 
"  she  was  in  want  of  it,  and  she  is  become  a  Ger- 
"  man  baroness !  But,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  you 
*'  are  the  person  whom  she  dreads  most  here, 
^*  who  lay  her  most  under  constraint ;  she  did 
*•  not  even  see  your  wife  at  Paris,  and  besides, 
"  this  mischievous  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  may  have 
"  been  delighted  with  giving  an  odious  turn  to 

'^  the  thing ;  he  is  so  artful^  so  malignant.*' 

And  he  then  began  again  to  laugh  at  me  and  my 
anger. 
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After  dinner  the  Emperor-  resumed  hia  Teadii^ 
of  the  Tartufe,  which  he  had  not  finkked  yegter-* 
day,  and  there  was  enough  left  for  to-^day.  The 
Emperor  was  quite  dejected ;  the-  bad  weatibier 
has  a  visible  effect  upon  him. 

Corvisard.'-^Jnecdot£S  of  the  Saloons  of  Paris. 

21st, — ^The  weather  as  horrible  as  ever. — We 
are  seriously  incommoded  with  the  w^t  in  our 
apartments ;  the  rain  penetrates  every  where. 

The  governor's  secretary  brought  me  a  letter 
from  Europe;  it  communicated  a  few  moments 
of  real  happiness ;  it  contained  the  recollections 
and  good  wishes  of  my  dearest  friends.  I  went 
and  read  it  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  suffered  seriously  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather.  He  went  to  his  saloon  about 
four  o'clock ;  he  thought  he  had  the  fever,  and 
found  himself  much  depressed;  he  called  for 
some  punch,  and  played  a  few  games  of  chess 
with  the  grand  marshal.  The  doctor  is  arrived 
from  the  town.  The  two  vessels  just  arrived  came 
frcHn  the  Cape;  one  of  them  is  the  Podargus, 
which  left  Europe  ten  days  after  the  Griffin ;  the 
other,  a  small  frigate  on  her  way  from  India^to 
Europe.  There  was,  it  was  said;  a  letter  for  the 
Ijnpervr  N^q^oieon,  but  it  was  not  delive^d>  and 
we  did  not  know  from  whom  it  came. 

After  dinner  it  was  said,  that  the  medicines^  in 
the  island  were  exhausted^  and  it  was  remarked. 


tkftt  the  Empeiw  could  not  be  Mcasod  of  halving 
contributed  to  it.  This  led  him  to  obseire,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  having  ever  taken  any  rnedi* 
eioe  at  the  Tuileries.  He  had  had  three  blistera 
at  once,  and  he  had  stopped  them  without  taking 
any.  He  received  a  serious  wound  at  Toulon ;  it 
was  he  said,  like  that  of  Ulysses,  by  which  his 
old  nurse  knew  him  again ;  he  had  recovered, 
altogether  without  taking  physic.  One  of  us  taking 
the  liberty  to  say ;  «*  If  your  majesty  had  the  dy-^ 
^  sentary  to-morrow,  would  you  still  reject  all 
•*  kind  of  medicine?"  The  Emperor  answered; 
"  At  present  that  I  am  tolerably  well,  I  answer, 
"  yes,  without  hesitation ;  but  if  I  got  very  ill,  I 
**  should,  perhaps,  alter  my  mind,  and  should 
'<  then  feel  that  kind  of  conversion,  which  is  pro- 
**  duced  on  a  dying  man  through  the  fear  of  the 
"  dievil/*  He  again  mentioned  his  incredulity  in 
physic,  but  he  did  not  think  so,  he  said,  of  8ur« 
gery.  He  had  three  times  commenced  a  course 
of  anatomical  study ;  but  he  had  been  always  in- 
terrupted by  business  and  disgust.  '•  On  a  cer- 
^'  tain  occasion  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  discus^ 
'*  sion,  Corvisard,  desirous  of  speaking  to  me 
'*  with  his  proofs  in  hand,  was  so  abominable  and 
*^  filthy  as  to  bring  a  stomach,  wrapped  up  in  his 
^*  pocket  handkerchief  to  Saint  Cloud,  and  I  was 
''  instantly  compelled,  at  that  horrible  sight,  to 
"  cast  up  all  I  had  in  mine.** 
The  Emperor  attempted,  after  dinner,  to  read 
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a  comedy,  but  he  was  so  fiitigued  and  sufifered  so 

much,  that  he  was  forced  to  stop  and  retire  about 

aiae  o*dock.  He  made  me  follow  him,  and  as  he 

felt  no  incUiiation  to  sleep,  he  said ;  '^  Come»  my 

''  dear  Las  Gases,  let  ua  see ;  let  us  have  a  story 

'*  about  your  fauxbourg  Saint  Germain,  and  let  us 

"  endeavour  to  laugh  at  it,  as  if  we  were  listening 

''to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights'  Tales !"— 

'•Very  well.  Sire;  there  was  formerly  one  of 

''  your  Majesty's  chamberlains,  who  had  a  grand 

"  uncle,  who  was  very  old,  very  old  indeed, .  .  •  . 

**  and  I  remember  your  Majesty  telling  us  the 

*•  story  of  a  heavy  German  officer,  who^  taken 

''prisoner  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 

"  Italy,  complained  that  a  young  conceited  fellow 

"  had  been  sent  to  command  against  them,  who 

"  spcnled  the  profession,  and  made  it  intolerable. 

"  Well!  we  had  precisely  his  likeness  among  us ; 

'^  it  was  the  old  grand^uncle,  who  was  still  dress- 

**  ed  nearly  in  the  costume  of  Louis  XIV.    He 

"  showed  off,  whenever  you  sent  accounts  of  any 

"  extraordinary  achievements  on  the  other  side 

"  of  the  Rhine ;  your  bulletins  of  Ulm  and  Jenar 

"  opemted  upon  him  like  so  many  revulsions  oi 

"bSti    He  was  far  irom  admiring  you.    Yeu' 

"alio spoiled  the  profession  in  his  opinion.   He 

^*had,  he  frequently  said,  made  the  campaigns 

'^  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  which  indeed  were 

''  piodigies  in  war,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 

*'  ^preoiated.  ^  War  was,  no  doubt,  then  aaart, 
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'^  but  now  1 1 !'  he  remarked,  shrugging  up  his 
**  shoulders ....  *  In  our  time,  we  carried  on  war 
**  with  great  decorum;  we  had  our  mules;  we 
'•were  followed  by  our  canteens;  we  had  our 
"  tents;  we  lived  well ;  we  had  even  plays  per- 
''  formed  at  head-quarters;  the  armies  approached 
''  each  other;  admirable  positions  were  occu- 
'*  pied ;  a  battle  took  place ;  a  siege  was  oc- 
**  casionally  carried  on,  and  afterwards  we  went 
•*  into  winter-quarters,  to  renew  our  operations 
'^  in  the  Spring.  That  is/  he  exclaimed,  with 
**  exultation,  *  what  may  be  called  making  war ! 
'*  But  now,  a  whole  army  disappears  before 
*'  another  in  a  single  battle,  and  a  monarchy  is 
**  overturned;  a  hundred  leagues  are  run  over  in 
''  ten  days ;  as  for  sleeping  and  eating,  they  are 
*.*  out  of  the  question.  Truly,  if  you  call  that 
"  genius,  I  ani,  for  my  own  part,  obliged  to  ac- 
^'  knowledge,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  and 
"  accordingly,  you  excite  my  pity,  when  I  hear 
**  you  call  him  a  great  man.'  " 

The  Emperor  burst  into  fits  of  laughter,  par- 
ticularly when  the  mules  and  cante^is  were  men- 
tioned. He  then  added;  *'  you  were  of  course 
''  accustomed  to  say  a  great  many  fooHsh  things 
M  about  me." — "  O  yes.  Sire,  and  in  vast  abund- 

V  ance."    *'  Very  well !  We  are  alone ;   nobody 

V  will  intrude ;  tell  me  some  more  of  them.'*  "  A 
''  fine  gentleman,  who  had  formerly  been  a  cap- 
**  tain  of  cavalry,  and  who  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
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''  fied  ^th  his  own  person  and  accotnplishments, 

"  was  introduced  to  a  select  society  where  I  was 

"  present.  *  I  come/  he  said,  '  from  the  plain  des 

**  Sablons.    I  have  just  seen  our  Ostrogoth  man** 

"  CBuvre/    That,  Sire,  was  your  Majesty.    '  He 

**  had  two  or  three  regiments  which  he  threw 

''into    confusion  upon  each    other,   and    they 

'*  were    all   lost    in    some   bushes.      I    would 

''  hare  taken    him  and  all   his   men  prisoners 

"with  fifty  maitres   (formerly  troopers)    only. 

**  An  usurped  reputation !'  he  exclaimed.     •  Ac* 

"  cordingly,    Moreau  was   always  of   opinion, 

"  that  he  would  fail  in  Germany.    A  war  with 

"  Germany  is  talked  of;  if  it  take  place,  we  shall 

"  see  how  he  will  extricate  himself.    He  will 

"  have  justice  done  to  him.*   . 

*'  The  war  took  place,  and  your  Majesty  sent 
"  us  in  a  very  few  days  the  bulletin  of  Ulm  and 
"  that  of  Austerlitz,  &c. ;  our  fine  gentleman 
**  again  made  his  appearance  in  the  same  com* 
"  pany,  and  for  the  instant,  we  could  not,  not* 
"  withstanding  our  malevolence,  help  crying  out 
"  all  in  the  same  breath ;  *  And  your'fifty  maitres  V 
"  '  Oh !  truly,'  said  he,  *  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
''  prehend  the  thing ;  this  man  triumphs  over 
"  every  obstacle;  fortune  leads  him  by  the  hand, 
**  and  besides,  the  Austrians  are  so  awkward ; 
"such  fools!'"  .... 

The  Emperor  laughed  heartily,  and  wished  for 
some  anecdote  still  more  absurd.    **  That  would 
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''indeed,  Sire,  be  very  difficult.  I  recollect, 
''  however,  an  old  dowager,  who  to  the  day  of 
''  her  death  obstinately  refused  to  give  credit  to 
**  any  of  your  successes  in  Germany.  When  Ulm, 
**  Austerlitz,  and  your  entrance  into  Vienna  were 
"  mentioned  in  her  presence  ; — *  So  you  be- 
''  lieve  all  that,'  said  she,  shrugging  up  her  shoul- 
"  ders.  '  It  is  all  his  fabrication.  He  would  not 
*'<  presume  to  set  a  foot  in  Germany ;  be  assured, 
V  that  he  is  still  behind  the  Rhine,  where  he  id 
**  perishing  from  fear,  and  sends  us  those  idlly 
.''  stories :  you  will  learn  in  time  that  I  am  not 
'•  to  be  imposed  upon/  " 

And  these  stories  being  over,  the  Emperor 
sent  me  away,  saying ;  ''  What  are  they  doing, 
''  what  must  they  say,  at  present?  I  am  certainly 
"  now  giving  them  a  fine  opportunity." 

22d. — ^This  was  a  day  of  real  mourning  for  me, 
it  was  the  first,  since  our  departure  from  France, 
in  which  I  did  not  see  the  Emperor.  I  was  the 
only  one,  in  consequence  of  fortunate  circum- 
Mances,  who,  until  now,  had  enjoyed  that  hap- 
piness. His'  suffering^  were  great,  .and  his 
Mclusion  complete.  He  did  not  wish  to  se6  k 
iiingle  person. 
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Tlie  Emperor  continues  ill. — Remarkable  Ojiaal  Doctt- 
men^y  addressed  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

23d,— ^The  weather  has  continued  wet  and 
rainy. .  About  half-past  three,  the  .Emperor  sent 
for  me  to  his  chamber.  He  was  dressing  him^* 
self;  he  had  been  very  seriously  indisposed^  but 
thanks  to  his  mode  of  treating  himself,  he  saidi 
and  to  his  hermetical  seclusion  of  the  preceding 
day,  his  complaint  was  oven  He  was  again 
well. 

I  dared  to  express  my  sincere  grief;  I  had 
inscribed,  I  said,  an  unhappy  day  in  my  journal; 
I  should  have  marked  it  in  red  ink.  And  when 
he  learned  what  it  was ;  ^'  What,  in  fact,"  he 
said,  ''  is  it  the  only  day,  since  we  left  France^ 
''  in  which  you  have  not  seen  me  ? « . «  And  yon 
**  are  the  only  one  I .... "  And  after  some 
seconds  of  silence,  he  added,  in  a  tone  peculiarly 
adapted  to  make  me  amends,  if  that  were  pos« 
sible ;  "  But,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  if  you  set 
"  such  a  value  on  it,  if  you  consider  it  of  so 
**  much  moment,  why  did  you  not  come  and 
''  knock  at  my  door  ?  I  am  not  maccessible  to 
"  you." 

The  Doctor  was  introduced;  he  assured  us 
that  the  Governor  had  promiiied  never  agaitt  to 
set  foot  at  Longwood.   It  was  ironically  observed 
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by  one  of  us,  that  he  began  to  make  himseir 
agreeable. 

The  Emperor  then  went  to  his  library,  where 
a  long  letter  I  had  written  to  Rome  *,  was  read 
to  him  by  my  son.  He  was  driven  out  by  the 
wet,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  saloon  and  billiard- 
room,  he  was  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the  steps 
to  walk  a  little.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
**  doing  what  is  not  prudent."  Happily,  the  wet 
weather  forced  him  to  return  almost  instantly. 
He  took  a  seat  in  the  saloon,  where  there  was  a 
good  fire,  called  for  some  orange-leaf  ptisan,  and 
played  some  games  of  chess. 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  read  MarmonteFs 
tales,  and  stopped  at  that  of  the  self-styled  philo- 
sopher. He  still  coughed  a  great  deal,  and  again 
called  for  some  of  the  same  ptisan.  He  entered 
into  a  long  and  most  interesting  review  of  Jean 
Jaques,  of  his  talents,  his  influence,  his  eccen- 
tricities, his  private  vices,  &c.  He  retired  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  regret  very  much,  that  I  cannot  now 
recollect  the  particulars  relative  to  all  these 
objects. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  M.  de  Montholon 
addressed  the  following  official  answer  to  the 
Governor,  who  had  sent  a  letter,  respecting  the 

*  ItWBS  my  letter  to  Prince  Luclen/ since  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  my  persecotions^  and  \vhich  will  be  foond  in  its 
jippcr  place.. 
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commissioners  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the 
embarrassed  state  of  his  finances.  It  is  the  letter, 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  the  18th  of  this 
month. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

V  General, — I  have  received  the  treaty  of  the 
2d  of  August,  1815,  concluded  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  was  annexed  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of 
July. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  protests  against  the 
purport  of  that  treaty ;  he  is  not  the  prisoner  of 
England.  After  having  placed  his  abdication  in 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  constitution,  adopted  by 
the  French  people,  and  in  favour  of  his  son,  he 
proceeded  voluntarily  and  freely  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  residing  there,  as  a  private  person, 
in  retirement,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
lavs.  The  violation  of  all  laws  cannot  con* 
stitute  a  right  in  fact.  The  person  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  is  in  the  power  of  England; 
but  neither,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nor  of  right,  has 
it  been,  or  is  it,  at  present,  in  the  power  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  even  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  has 
never  included,  in  its  exchange  of  prisoners, 
Kussians,  Austrians,    Prussians,   Spaniards,    or 

Vot.  HI.  Part  K  b 
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Portuguese*  although  united  to  these  powers 
by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  making  war  con- 
jointly  with  them.  The  Convention  of  the  2d  of 
August,  made  fifteen  days  after  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  s^rrived  in  England,  cannot,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  have  any  effect ;  it  merely 
presents  the  spectacle  of  the  coalition  of  the 
four  principal  powers  of  Europe,  for  the.  op- 
pression of  a  single  man  ;  a  coalition  which 
the  opinion  of  every  people  disavows^  as  do 
all  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  The 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  not  possessing,  either  in  fact  or  by 
right,  any  power  over  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  were  incapable  of  enacting  any  thing 
witii  regard  to  him.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  that  prince  would  have  remembered 
the  relations  formed  by  religion  and  nature 
between  a  father  and  a  son,  relations  which 
are  never  violated  with  impunity.  He  would 
have  remembered  that,  four  times.  Napoleon 
re-established  him  on  his  throne;  at  Leoben, 
in  1797,  and  at  Luneville  in  1801,  when  his 
armies  were  under  the  walls  of  Vienna ;  at  Pres- 
burg  in  1806,  and  at  Vienna  in  1809,  when  his 
armies  were  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  of 
three  fourths  of  the  monarchy.  That  prince 
would  have  remembered  the  protestations  which 
he  made  to  him  at  the  bivouac  of  Moravia  ip 
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1806,  and  ^t  the  interview  at  Dresden  in  1S1% 
If  the  person  <>f  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
been  in  th^  power  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he 
would  have  remembered  the  ties  of  friendship, 
contraoted  atTilsit^  atErfurth,  and  during  twelve 
years  of  daily  intercourseji  he  would  have  re- 
membered the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
.the  day  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Austerlits, 
when  having  it;  in  his  power  to  take  him  prisoner 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  he  contented  him- 
self with  his  word,  and  let  him  effect  his  retreat; 
he  would  have  remembered  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  personally  exposed  him^ 
self  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  Moscow  and  preserve 
that  capital  for  him ;  unquestionably  that  prince 
would  not  have  violated  the  duties  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  towards  a  friend  in  distress.  If  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  J^apoleon  had  been  even 
in  power  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  sovereign 
would  not  have  forgotten  that  it  was  optional 
with  the  Emperor,  after  the  battle  of  Friedland> 
to  place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  Berlin ; 
he  would  not  have  forgotten,  in  the  presence  of  a 
disarmed  enemy,  tlie  protestations  of  deyotedness 
and  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  to  him  in 
1812,  at  the  interviews  at  Dresden,  it  is,  accord^ 
ingly,  evident  from  the  2d  and  5th  articles  of  the 
said  treaty,  that  being  incapable  of  any  ii^uence 
whatever  over  the  fate,  and  the  pemon  of  the 
]Smperor  Napoleon,  wlw>  is  not  in  their  power# 
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these  princes  refer  themselves  in  that  respect 
to  the  future  conduct  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
who  undertakes  to  fulfil  all  obligations. 

•*  These  princes  have  reproached  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  prdTerring  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws  to  theirs.    The  false  ideas  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  entertained  of  the  liberality  of 
the  English  laws,  and  of  the  influence  of  a  great, 
generous,  and  free  people  on  its  government, ' 
decided  him  in  preferring  the  protection  of  these 
laws  to  that  of  his  father-in-law,  or  of  his  old 
friend.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  always  would 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  security  of  what  relat- 
ed personally  to  himself,  whether  by  placing  him- 
self again  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  or 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
'Gironde,  commanded  by  General  Clauzel;  but 
looking  for  the  future  only  to  retirement  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  a  free  nation,  either 
English  or  American,  all   stipulations  appeared 
useless  to  him.     He  thought,  that  the  English 
people  would  have  been  more  bound  by  his 
frank  conduct,  which  was  noble  and  full  of  con- 
fidence, than  it  could  have  been  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties.     He  has  been  deceived,  but  this 
delusion  will  for  ever  excite  the  indignation  of  real 
Britons,  and  with  the  present  as  well  as  future 
generations,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  English  administration.     Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian commissioners  are  arrived  at  Saint  Helena ; 
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if  the  object  of  their  mission  be  to  fulfil  part  of 
the  duties,  which  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  have  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
August,  and  to  take  care,  that  the  English  agents, 
in  a  small  colony,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ocean,  do 
not  fail  in  the  attentions^  due  to  a  prince,  connected 
with  them  by  the  ties  of  affinity,  and  by  so  many 
relations,  the  characteristics  of  these  two  iso- 
▼ereigns  will  be  recognized  in  that  measure. 
But  you.  Sir,  have  asserted,  that  these  commis- 
sioners possessed  neither  the  right  nor  the  power 
of  giving  any  opinion  on  whatever  may  be  trans* 
acted  on  this  rock. 

"  The  English  ministry  have  caused  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  to  be  transported  to  Saint  Helena, 
two  thousand  leagues  from  Europe.  This  rock, 
situated  under  thie  tropic  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  leagues  from  every  kind  of  continent  is, 
in  that  latitude,  exposed  to  a  devouring  heat ;  it 
is,  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  covered  with 
clouds  and  mists>  it  is  at  once  the  dryest  and 
wettest  country  in  the  world.  This  is  the  most 
inimical  climate  to  the  Emperor  s  health.  It  is 
hatred  which  dictated  the  selection  of  this  resid- 
ence as  well  as  the  instructions,  giveii  by  the  Eng^^ 
lish  ministry  to  the  officers,  who  command  in  this 
country ;  they  have  been  ordered  to  call  the  Em-^ 
peror  Napoleon,  General,  being  desirous  of  com- 
pelling him  to  acknowledge,  that  he  never  reigned 
in  France,  whiph  decided  \um  not  to  take  an  incogs 
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nito  title,  as  he  had  detenniiied,  in  quitting  France. 
First  mi^strate  for  life,  under  the  title  of  first- 
consul,  he  concluded  the  preliminaries  of  London 
and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  He  received  as  ambassadors,  Lord 
Comwallis,  Mr.  Merry,  and  Lord  Whitworth, 
who  resided  in  that  quality  at  his  court.  He 
sent  to  the  King  of  England,  Count  Otto  and  Ge- 
neral Andreossi,  who  resided  as  ambassadors  at' 
the  Court  of  Windsor.  When,  after  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  ministers  for 
foreign  affairs  belonging  to  the  two  monarchies. 
Lord  Lauderdale  came  to  Paris,  provided 
with  full  powers  from  the  King  of  England, 
he  treated  with  the  plenipotentiaries  provided 
with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  resided  several  months  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries.  When,  afterwards,  at  Chatillon, 
Lord  Castlereagh  signed  the  ultimatum,  which 
the  .allied  powers  presented  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  thereby, 
recognized  the  fourth  dynasty.  That  ultima^ 
tum  was  more  advantageous  than  the  treaty  of 
Paris;  but  France  was  required  to  renounce 
Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whicb 
was  contrary  to  the  propositions  of  Frankfort 
and  to  the  proclamations  of  the  allied  powers; 
and  was  also  contrary  to  the  oath  by  which,  at 
his  consecration,  the  Emperor  had  sworn  the  in- 
tregrityof  the  empire*  The  Emperor  thep  thought 
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diete  national  limits,  were  necessary  to  the 
security  of  Prance  as  well  as  to  the  equilibrium 
of  Euro{>e ;  he  thought  that  the  French  nation^ 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  she  found 
herself,  ought  rather  to  risk  every  chance  of  war 
than  to  give  them  up.  France  would  have  ob« 
tsined  that  integrity,  and  with  it  preserved  her 
honour,  had  not  treason  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  allies.  The  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
August,  and  the  bill  of  the  British  parliament 
style  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
give  him  only  the  title  of  General.  The  title  of 
General  Buonaparte  is,  no  doubt,  eminently  glo- 
rious; the  Emperor  bore  it  at  Lodi,  at  Castig- 
U(me,  at  Rivoli,  at  Arcole,  at  Leoben,  at  the 
Pyramids,  at  Aboukir;  but  for  seventeen  years 
he  has  borne  that  of  First  Consul  and  of  Em- 
peror ;  it  Would  be  an  admission,  that  he  has 
been  neither  first  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
nor  sovereign  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Those, 
who  think  that  nations  are  flocks,  which,  by 
divine  right,  belong  to  some  families,  are  heitiier 
of  the  present  age,  nor  of  the  spirit  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  has  several  times  changed  the 
succession  of  its  dynasties,  because  the  great 
alterations  occasioned  by  opinions,  in  which 
d^  reigning  princes  did  not  participate,  had 
made  them  enemies  to  the  happiness  of  the 
great  majority  of -that  nation.  For  kings  are  but 
h^miitary  magistrates,  who  exist  but  for  the 
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happiness  of  nations^  and  not  nations  for  the 
satisfaction  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of 
hatred,  which  directed  that  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon  should  not  write,  nor  receive  any  letter 
without  its  being  opened  and  read  by  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  and  the  of&cers  of  Saint  Helena. 
He  has,  by  that  regulation,  been  interdicted  the 
possibility  of  receiving  intelligence  from  his  mo- 
ther, his  wife;  his  son,  his  brothers ;  and  when, 
wishing  to  free  himself  from  the  inconvenience  of 
having  his  letters  read  by  inferior  officers;  he  de- 
sired to  send  sealed  letters  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
he  was  told,  that  open  letters  only  could  be  taken 
charge  of  and  conveyed,  and  that  such  were  the 
instructions  of  the  ministry.  That  measure  stands 
in  need  of  no  comment ;  it  will  suggest  strange 
ideas  of  the  spirit  of  the  administration  by  which 
it  was  dictated ;  it  would  be  disclaimed  even  at 
Algiers !  Letters  have  been  received  for  general 
officers  in  the  Emperor's  suite ;  they  were  opened 
and  delivered  to  you ;  you  have  retained  them, 
because  they  had  not  been  transmitted  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  ministry ;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  them  travel  four  thousand 
leagues  over  again,  and  these  officers  had  the 
misfortune  to  know,  that  there  existed  on  this 
rock  news  from  their  wives,  their  mothers,  and 
their  children,  and  that  they  could  not  be  put  in 
posi^ession  of  it,  in  less  than  six  anonths ! ! ! — The 
heart  revolts.     Permission  could  not  be  obtained 
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to  subscribe  to  tl^  Morning  Chronicle,  to  the 
M ommg  Post,  or  to  some  French  journals :  some 
broken  numbers  of  the  Times  have  been  occa- 
sionally sent  to  Longwood.     In  consequence  of 
the  demand  made  on  board  of  the  Northumberland, 
some  books  have  been  sent,  but  all  those,  which 
relate  to  the  transactions  of  late  years,  have  been 
carefully  kept  back.     It  was  since  intended  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  a  London  bookseller 
for  the  purpose  of  being  directly  supplied  with 
books  which  might  be  wanted,  and  with  those  re- 
lative to  the  events  of  the  day;  that  intention  was 
frustrated.     An  English  author  having  published 
at  London,  an  account  of  his  travels  in  France, 
took  the  trouble  to  send  it,  as  a  present  to  the 
Emperor,  but  you  did  not  think  yourself  author- 
ized to  deliver  it  to  him,  because  it  had  not  reach- 
ed you  through  the  channel  of  your  government; 
It  is  also  said,  that  other  books,  sent  by  their 
aathors  have  not  been  delivered,  because  the  ad- 
dress of  some  was, — ^To  the  Emperor  Napoleon^ 
and  of  others, — ^To  Napoleon  the  Great.    The 
English  ministry  are  not  authorized  to  order  any 
of  these  vexations.    The  law,  however  unjust, 
considers  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  a  prisoner  of 
war;  but  prisoners  of  war  have  never  been  pro- 
hibited  from  subscribing    to    the  journals,   or 
receiving  books  that  are  printed ;  such  a  prohibi- 
tion is  exercised  only  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition. 
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*^  The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  fen  leagues  in* 
circumference;  it  is  every  where  inaccessible; 
the  coast  is  guarded  by  brigs,  posts  within  sight 
of  each  other  are  placed  on  the  shore,  and  all 
oommunication  with  the  sea  is  rendered  imprac- 
ticable. There  is  but  one  small  town,  James 
Town,  where  the  vessels  anchor,  and  from  which 
they  sail.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  an 
individual,  it  is  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  by 
land  and  sea.  By  interdicting  the  interior  of  the 
island,  one  object  only  can  be  in  view,  that  of 
preventing  a  ride  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  take  on  horseback,  and  the 
privation  of  which,  according  to  the  consultations 
of  medical  men,  is  abridging  the  Emperor  s  days. 

*'  The  Emperor  has  been  placed  at  Longwood, 
which  is  exposed  to  every  wind;  a  barren  piece 
of  ground,  uninhabited,  without  water,  and  in- 
capable of  any  kind  of  cultivation.  The  space 
contains  about  1200  uncultivated  fathoms.  At  the 
distance  of  11  or  1200  fathoms,  a  camp  was 
established  on  a  small  eminence;  another  hi» 
been  since  placed  nearly  at  the  same  distance  in 
an  opposite  direction,  so  that  in  the  intense  heat 
of  the  tropic,  whatever  way  the  eye  is  directed, 
nothing  is  seen  but  encampments.  Admiral 
Malcolm,  perceiving  the  utility  of  which  a  tent 
would  be  to  the  Emperor  in  that  situation,  has 
had  one  pitched  by  his  seamen  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces  from  the  house ;  it  is  the  only  spot 
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in  which  shade  is  to  be  found.    The  Emperor, 
has,  howerer,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  spirit  which  animateis  the  officers  and  soldiers* 
of  the  gallant  53d,  as  he  had  been  with  the  crew 
of  the  Northumberland.    Longwood  house  was 
constructed  to  senre  as  a  barn  to  the  company  s 
farm ;  some  apartments  were  afterwards  made  in 
it  by  the  Deputy^Grovernor  of  the  island;   he 
used  it  for  a  country-house ;  but  it  was,  in  no 
respect,  adapted  for  a  residence.     During  the 
year  it  has  been  inhabited,  it  has  been  always  in 
want  of  repair,  and  the  Emperor  has  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  inconvenience  and  un- 
wholesomeness  of  a  house,  in  which  workmen  are< 
employed.     His  bedchamber  is  too  small  to  con- 
tain a  bedstead  of  ordinary  size ;  but  every  kind 
of  building  at  Longwood  would  prolong  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  workmen  employed. 
There  are,  however,  in  this  wretched  island,  some 
beautiful  situations,  with  fine  trees,  gardens,  and 
tolerably  good  houses,  among  others  Plantation' 
House;  but  you  are  prevented  by  the  positive 
instructions  of  the  ministry  from  granting  this 
house,  which  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
expense  laid  out  in  building,  at  Longwood,  huts 
covered  with  pitched  paper,  which  are  no  longer 
of  any  use.    You  have  prohibited  every  kind  of 
intercourse  between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island ;   you  have,  in  fact, -converted  Longwood- 
House  into  a.secret  prison ;  you  have  even  thrown 
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difficultieB  in  the  way  of  our  Gommunication  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison^  The  most  anxious 
care  would  seem  to  be  taken  to  deprive  us  <^  the 
few  resources  afforded  by  this  miserable  country, 
and  we  are  no  better  off  here  than  we  should  be  on 
Ascension  Rock.  During  the  four  months  you 
have  been  at  St.  Helena,  you  have.  Sir,  rendered 
the  Emperor's  condition  worse.  It  was  observed 
to  you  by  Count  Bertrand,  that  you  violated  the 
law  of  your  legislature,  that  you  trampled  upon 
the  privileges  of  general  officers,  prisoners  of  war. 
You  answered,  that  you  knew  nothing  but  the 
letter  of  your  instructions,  and  that  they  were 
still  worse  than  your  conduct  appeared  to  us. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Couxt  de  Montuolox, 

*'  P.  S.— I  had.  Sir,  signed  this  letter,  when  I 
received  yours  of  the  17th,  to  which  you  annex 
the  estimate  of  an  annual  sum  of  20,000/.  sterlings 
which  you  consider  indispensable  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  of  Longwood,  after 
having  made  all  the  reductions  which  you  have 
thought  possible.  The  consideration  of  this  es^e 
timate  can,  in  no  respect,  concern  us ;  the  Em- 
peror s  table  is  scarcely  supplied  with  what  is 
necessary ;  all  the  provisions  are  of  a  bad  quality 
and  four  times  dearer  than  at  Paris.  You  require 
a  fund  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  from 
the  Emperor,  as  your  government  only  allows  you 
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eight  thousand  pounds  for  all  these  expenses.  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  telling  you,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  no  funds;  that  no  letter  had  been 
received  or  written  for  a  year,  and  that  he  was 
altogether  unacquainted  with  what  is  passing  or 
what  may  have  passed  in  Europe.  Transplanted 
by  violence  to  this  rock,  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  leagues,  without  being  able  to  receive 
or  to  write  any  letter,  he  now  finds  himself  at  the 
discretion  of  the  English  agents.  The  Emperor 
has  uniformly  desired  and  still  desires  to  provide 
himself  for  all  his  expenses  of  every  nature,  and 
he  will  do  so,  as  speedily  as  you  shall  give  possi- 
bility to  the  means,  by  taking  off  the  prohibition, 
laid  upon  the  merchants  of  the  island,  of  carrying 
on  his  correspondence,  and  releasing  it  from  all 
kind  of  inquisition  on  your  part  or  on  that  of  any 
of  your  agents.  The  moment  the  Emperor's  wants 
^hall  be  known  in  Europe,  the  persons  who  in- 
terest themselves  for  him,  will  transmit  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  his  supplies. 

"  The  letter  of  Lord  Bathurst,  which  you  have 
communicated  to  me,  gives  rise  to  strange  ideas ! 
can  your  ministers  then  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great  man  struggling 
with  adversity  is  the  most  sublime  of  spectacles  ? 
Can  they  be  ''ignorant,  that  Napoleon  at  Saint 
Helena,  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  of  every  kind, 
against  which  his  serenity  is  his  only  shield,  is 
greater,  more  sacred,  more  venerable  tlian  on  the 
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first  tkrone  of  the  World,  where  he  wag,  m  knig, 
the  arbiter  of  Kings  ?  Thoae,  who,  fail  in  re- 
.spect  to  Napoleoa,  thus  situated,  merely  degrade 
their  own  character  and  the.  nation  which  they 
represent!"      *   . 


Uth  OH  the  part  i>/*  lA«  Enugraiits^  ifc — General  Jcmbtrt. 
*^Peter9bmg. — JHa$cai»;  the  Fire^^PryecU  qf  No- 
poJeMf  had  be  retwmed  victorumi. 

.  24th.— I  went,  at  two  o'clock,  to  the  Emperor, 
in  his  apartment.  He  had  sent  for  my  atlas  in 
the  morning.  I  found  him  finishing  his  examin* 
ation  of  the  map  of  Russia,  and  of  that  part  of 
America  adjoining  the  Russian  establishments. 

He  had  suffered,  and  coughed  a  great  deal, 
during  the  night.  The  weather  had,  however, 
assumed  a  mild  appearance.  While  he  was 
dressing  to  go  out,  he  often  dwelt  upon  the  happy 
idea  of  the  adas.  the  merit  of  its  execution,  and 
the  immensity  of  its  contents.  He  concluded,  zh 
usual,  with  saying ;  ''  What  a  collection!  What 
*'  details!  How  complete  in  all  its  parts!" 

The  Emperor  went  to  the  garden.  I  told  him^ 
that  I  had  written,  in  the  morning,  to  England^ 
fmd  answered  the  letter  which  I  had  read  to  him 
two  or  three  days  ago.  "  Your  English  family,'* 
l^e  then  observed,  **  seem  to  be  very  good  kind 
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"  of  people;  they  are  very  fond  of  yon,  and  you 
''  appear  very  much  attached  to  them."  .  I  an^ 
Bwered;  "  Sire,  I  t^ok  care  of  them  in  France^ 
''  dMring  their  ten  years  of  captivity^  and  they 
''  had  taken  care  of  me  in  England,  during  my 
"  ten  years  of  emigration.  It  i»  altogether  the 
"  hospitality  of  the  ancients  which  we  exer» 
''  cise  towards  each  other.  I  rely  upon  them^ 
"in  every  respect,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
"  dispose  pf  all  I  possess."  '^  This/'  said  he» 
"  is  a  very  happy  connexion.  How  did  you 
"  obtain  it  ?  To  what  are  you  indebted  fpr  it  ? " 
I  then  told  him  how  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  family. 

"  Never  was  the  plank,  by  the  assistance  of 
"  which  an  unfortunate  person,  after  shipwreck» 
"  preserved  his  life,  dearer  to  him  than  this 
"  family  is  to  me.  There  are,  Sire,  no  favours, 
"  no  treasures,  which  can  compensate  the  kind* 
*'  nesses  I  have  received  from  it,  and  the  hap«> 
"  piness  it  has  conferred  upon  me. 

"  When  the  horrible  excesses  of  oyr  revolution 
"  compelled  us  to  take  refuge  in  England,  our 
**  emigration  produced  the  liveliest  sensation  in 
"  that  country ;  the  arrival  of  so  many  illus* 
"  trious  exiles,  their  past  fortunes,  and  their 
"  actual  forlorn  condition,  were  impressed  on 
"  every  mind,  and  filled  every  heart.  They  be- 
"  came  the  subject  of  consideration  in  political 
"  assemblies,  in  places  of  divine  worship,  ia 
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*'  feshionable  circles,  and  in  private  families. 
**  That  catastrophe  agitated  every  class,  and  ex- 
'*  cited  every  sympathy.  We  were  surrounded 
M  by  a  generous  and  feeling  multitude.  We  were 
'*  the  objects  of  the  most  delicate  attentions,  and 
**  of  the  most  substantial  favours.  Such,  it  must 
**  be  acknowledged,  was  the  affecting  sight  held 
"  out  by  a  vast  portion  of  English  society,  even 
'*  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  opinions.  It  is  a 
♦'  testimony  due  from  our  gratitude  to  the  truth 
*'  of  history. 

•*  I  was  then  at  London  with  a  cousin  of  my 
**  name,  whose  situation  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
'^  sailles,  had  enabled  her  to  be  of  some  service 
"  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Europe, 
"  where  she  was  a  lady  of  honour  to  the  Princess 
**  Lamballe,  who  was  herself  sub-intendant  of  the 
"  Queen  s  household.  That  turned  out  a  for- 
"  tunate  circumstance  for  our  family.  My  cousin 
•'  experienced  proofs  of  the  greatest  benevolence; 
"  a  great  number  of  persons  were  eager  in  making 
"  a  tender  of  their  services,  and,  among  others, 
"  a' certain  young  couple.  Thewife  was  charming, 
*'  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  nobleness 
•*  of  her  manners ;  the  husband  was  of  an  easy 
•'*  temper,  of  a  mild  and  honourable  character. 
"  Their  house  was  almost  instantly  open  to  my 
"  cousin,  and  to  all  her  relations,  who  had  every 
"  reason  to  find  themselves  as  much  at  their  ease 
"  there,  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own  families. 
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"  This  worthy  couple  took  every  occasion 
''to  oblige,  and  to  be  of  use  to  our  refugees. 
•'  Their  house  was  frequented  by  the  most  distin- 
"guished  emigrants.  A  great  number  of  us 
"  there  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which, 
''  notwithstanding  all  its  extent,  I  should  not  de- 
"  spair  of  paying,  were  I  alone  left  to  discharge 
"  it.  I  shall  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  my  children, 
"who,  if  they  resemble  me,  will  look  upon  it  as 
"sacred,  and  deem  themselves , happy  in  re* 
"  deeming  the  obligation. 

"  Elevation  of  soul,  and  the  emotions  of  a 
"  French  heart,  characterized  the  conduct  of 
"  Lady . . .  When  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  (arrived 
"  at  London,)  was  looking  for  a  country  residence, 
"  she  sent  me  to  offer  him  the  superb  mansion 
"  she  possessed,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
"  Prince,  after  hearing  the  particulars,  having 
"  remarked,  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  cost  him 
"  the  ransom  of  a  King,  was  agreeably  surprised 
"  at  learning,  that  it  was  presented  to  him  by 
"  a  French  woman,  who  would,  she  said,  consider 
"that  she  had  received  an  inestimable  price, 
"  should  a  Cond^  condescend  to  inhabit  it.  He 
"  went,  instantly,  to  express  his  acknowledge 
^  ments  in  person. 

"  This  family  visited  Paris  after  the  peace  of 
"  Amiens,  and  it  was  in  its  bosom,  and  through 
"  its  protection,  that  I  was  enabled,  a  few  days 
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'*  soonWi  to  breathe  the  air  of  my  country.  I 
'*  was  exempted,  through  its  means,  from  the 
''  tedious  and  painful  formalities  required  from 
*'  me  by  the  act  of  amnesty  on  the  frontier,  and 
'*  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  provide  for  tHeit  accom* 
*•'  Inodation  at  Paris,  with  much  more  facility 
^*  and  less  inconvenience  than  they  could  have 
'*  done  themselves.  I  had  also  the  happiness, 
**  when  the  measure  for  detaining  the  English 
**  residents  was  carried  into  effect,  and  this  family 
"  was  placed  among  the  number,  of  alleviating, 
'^  in  my  turn,  their  condition,  and  becoming  their 
**'  security. 

"  We  were,  at  length,  separated  by  time  and 
"  circumstances ;  but  they  have  lost  nothing  in 
''  my  recollection ;  and  the  ^eedle  is  less  con- 
**  stant  to  the  pole,  and  less  iaithful  in  its 
"  guidance,  than  are  my  thoughts,  and  my  gra-' 
**  titude,  with  respect  to  those  good  and  valuable 
'*  friends.  Such,  Sire,  is  what  your  Majesty  is 
**  pleased  to  call  my  English  family." 

We  had,  however,  during  my  relation,  walked 
to  the  stable,  and  called  for  the  calash.  The 
Emperor  ordered  it  to  take  us  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wood.  We  waited  for  it  a  long  time, 
because  Madame  de  Montholon  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  indisposition.  Her  husband  came  to 
apologize  for  the  delay,  and  the  Emperor  made 
him  get  in» 
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The  conversation  turned,  during  our  ride,  upon 
General  Joubert,  whose  brother-in-law  and  aid« 
de-camp  M.  de  Montholon  had  been. 

*'  Joubert/'  said  the  Emperor,  ''  entertained  a 
"  high  veneration  for  meTTie  deplored  my  ab* 
"  sence  at  every  reverse  experienced  by.  tl;ie  re? 
^'  public,  during  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He 
"  was,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
"Italy;  he  had  taken  me  for  his  model,  aspired 
"  to  imitate  my  plans,  and  attempted  to  accom- 
"  plish  nothing  less  than  what  I  afterwards  effected 
"  in,  Brumaire:  he  had,  however,  the  jacobins  to 
"  assist  him.  The  measures  and  intrigues  of  that 
"  party,  to  place  the  means  of  executing  that 
"  grand  enterprise  in  his  power,  had  raised  him 
''  to  the  command  in  Italy,  after  the  disasters  of 
"  Scherer;  of  that  Scherer,  who  was  an  ignorant 
"  peculator,  and  deserving  of  every  censure. 
^'But  Joubert  was  killed  at  Novi,  in  his  first 
**  rencounter  with  Suwarrow ;  any  attempt  of 
''  his,  at  Paris,  would  have  failed ;  he  had  not 
"  yet  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  glory,  of 
**  consistency  and  maturity.  He  was,  by  nature^ 
*'  calculated  for  all  these  acquirements,  but,  at 
**  that  m6ment,  he  was  not  adequately  formed ; 
<<  he  was  still  too  young,  and  that  enterprise  was 
•'  then  beyond  his  ability." 

The  following  is  the  General's  portrait*  drawn 
by  the  Emperor,  for  his  campaigns  of  Italy,  and 
of  which  I  have  recovered  the  sketch. 

•  % 
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Joubert,  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  in 
ancient  Bressa,  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  bar.    He  was  induced  by  the  re- 
volution to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  military  art ; 
he  served  in  the  army  of  Italy  and  was  there  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  General  of  Brigade.   He  was 
tall  and  thin,  and  seemed  naturally  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution ;  but  he  had  exercised  it  by  severe  fatigues 
in  the  Alps,  and  had  inured  it  to  hardship.  He  was 
intrepid,  vigilant,  extremely  active,  and  marched 
always  at  the  head  of  his  columns.   He  was  made 
General  in  the  room  of  Vaubois,  whose  corps  d'arm^e 
he  commanded.   He  gained  a  great  deal  of  honour 
in  the  campaign  of  Leoben,  commanding  the  left 
wing,  which  he  led  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol  through  the  defiles  of  the  Putherstal.    He 
was  very  warmly  attached  to  Napoleon,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  presentation  of  the  lost  stand- 
ards taken  by  the  army  of  Italy,  to  the  Directory. 
Having  remained  at  Paris  during  the  campaign  of 
Egypt,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  senator 
Semonville,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
General  Macdonald.   That  marriage  involved  him 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Manage,  and  got  him  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy 
atler  Scheref  s  defeat.      He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Novi.    He  might  have  acquired  great 
celebrity. 
The  Emperor  was  only  able  to  take  one  round; 
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he  found  himself  too  much  fatigued,  and  was  far 
from  being  well. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock,  the  Emperor  ordered 
me  to  be  called.  He  told  me,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  take  a  bath,  and  thought  he  was  a  little  feverish. 
He  ^elt  he  had  suddenly  caught  cold,  but  he  no 
longer  coughed  since  he  was  in  the  bath.  He  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  in  the  water.  He  dined  in 
it,  and  a  small  table  was  laid  for  me  at  the  side  of 
it.  The  Emperor  reverted  to  the  history  of  Russia. 
*'  Had  Peter  the  Great,"  he  asked,  "  acted  with 
*'  wisdom  in  founding  a  capital  at  Petersburgh  at 
"  so*vast  an  expense  ?  Would  not  the  results  have 
**  been  greater,  had  he  expended  all  his  money  at 
**  Moscow  ?  What  was  his  object  ?  Had  he  accom- 
**  plished  it?"  I  replied ;  *Mf  Peter  had  remained 
**  at  Moscow,  his  nation  would  have  continued 
"  Muscovite,  a  people  altogether  Asiastic;  it  was 
**  necessary  that  it  should  be  displaced  for  its  re- 
'*  form  and  alteration.  He  had,  therefore,  selected 
*'  a  position  on  the  very  frontiers,  wrested  from 
''  the  enemy,  and  in  founding  his  capital,  and  ac- 
^*  cumulating  all  his  strength,  he  rendered  it  in* 
"  vulnerable ;  he  connected  himself  with  European 
^'  society ;  he  established  his  power  in  the  Baltic 
**  sea,  by  which  he  could  with  ease  prevent  his 
**  natural  enemies,  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  from 
''forming  alliances,  when  they  stood  in  need  of 
**  them,  with  the  nations  situated  behind  them," 
ftc.  &c. 
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The  Emperor  said,  **  he  was  not  altogether 
*'  satisfied  with  these  reasons.     However,  it  may 
*'  be/'  he  observed,  "  Moscow  has  disappeared, 
*'  and  who  can  compute  the  wealth  that  has  been 
**  swallowed  up  there?  Let  us  contemplate  Paris 
'*  with  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  of  works 
**  and  of  industry.    Had  its  capital,  for  the  1400 
^*  years  it  has  existed,  increased  but  a  million  a 
'*  year,  what  sums !  Let  us  connect  with  that  the 
**  warehouses,  the  furniture,  the  union  of  sciences 
**  and  the  arts,  the  complete  establishments  of 
**  trade  and  commerce,  &c.  &c.,  and  this  is  the 
"  picture  of  Moscow,  and  yet  all  that  vanished  in 
"  an  instant !  What  a  catastrophe !   Does  not  the 
''  bare  idea  of  it  make  one  shudder  ?  •  «  .  I  do  not 
"  think  it  could  be  re-established  at  the  expense 
"  of  two  thousand  millions." 

He  expatiated  at  great  length  on  all  these 
events,  and  let  a  word  escape  him,  which  was 
too  characteristic,  not  to  be  specially  noted  down 
by  me.  The  name  of  Rostopchin  having  been 
pronounced,  I  presumed  to  remark,  that  the 
colour  at  that  time  given  to  his  patriotic  action, 
had  very  much  surprized  me,  for  he  had  interest- 
ed me  instead  of  exciting  my  indignation,  and* 
even  much  more,  that  I  had  envied  him!  .  •  ,  .* 
To  which  the  Emperor  replied  with  singular  viva* 
city,  and  with  a  kind  of  contraction  which  betray- 
ed vexation ;  ''  If  many  at  Paris  bad  been  capable 
''  of  reading  and  feeling  it  in  that  way,  believe  me 
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'' I  fthould  have  applauded  it?  But  I  had  no 
**  choice  left  me/'     Resuming   the  subject  of 

Moscow,  he  said :-« 

*•  Never  with  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  have 
*<  the  fictions  of  the  burning  of  Troy  equalled  the 
**  reality  of  that  of  Moscow.  The  city  was  of 
'<  wood,  the  wind  was  violent ;  all  the  pumps 
'*  had  been  carried  off.  It  was  literally  an  ocean 
''  of  fire.  Nothing  had  been  saved  from  it;  our 
«'  march  was  so  rapid,  our  entrance  so  sudden. 
"  We  found  even  diamonds  on  the  women's  toilets, 
^*  they  had  fled  so  precipitately.  They  wrote  to  us 
'*  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  that  they  had  sought 
'*  to  escape  from  the  first  bursts  of  a  dangerous 
''soldiery;  that  they  recommended  their  pro- 
**  perty  to  the  generosity  of  the  conquerors,  and 
^*  would  not  fail  to  reappear  in  the  course  of  a 
'^  few  days  to  solicit  their  kindnesses  and  testify 
'*  their  gratitude. 

' ''  The  population  was  far  from  having  plotted 
^'  that  atrocity,    fiven  they  themselves  delivered 
'*  up  to  us  three   or  four  hundred   criminals, 
<«  escaped  Arom  prison,  who  had  executed  it." 
^*  But|  Sire,  may  I  presume  to  ask,  if  Moscow 
'*JuriL*iiot  been  burnt,  did  not  your  Majesty 
'*  Inend  to  establish  your  quarters  there  ?"  "  Cer- 
''  tain)y|['  answered  the  Emperor^  ''  and  I  should* 
*'  then  bBLve  held  up  the  singular  spectacle  of  an* 
'\  army  wintering  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  nation,* 
<<  pressing  upon  it  from  all  points ;  it  would  have* 
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'*  been  the  ship  caught  in  the  ice.  You  would 
"  have  been  in  France  without  any  intelligence 
,  **  from  me  for  several  month?;  but  you  would 
*^  have  remained  quiet,  you  would  ^ave  acted 
*'  wisely ;  Cambac^res  would,  as  usual,  have 
^^  conducted  affairs  in  my  name,  and  all  would 
"  have  been  as  orderly,  as  if  I  had  been  present. 
"  The  winter,  in  Russia,  would  have  weighed 
"  heavy  on  every  one,  the  torpor  would  have 
*f  been  general.  The  spring  also  would  have  re- 
**  vived  for  all  the  world.  All  would  have  been 
*'  at  once  on  their  legs,  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
**  the  French  are  as  nimble  as  any  others. 

*'  On  the  first  appearance  of  fine  weather,  I 
**  should  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  I 
**  should  have  beaten  them;  I  should  have  been 
"  master  of  their  empire.  Alexander,  be  as- 
'**sured,  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  pro- 
"  eeed  so  far.  He  would  have  agreed  to  all  the 
'^  conditions  which  I  might  have  dictated,  and 
'*  France  would  then  have  begun  to  enjoy  all  her 
*'  advantages.  And  truly,  my  success  depended 
**  upon  a  mere  trifle.  For  I  had  undertaken  the 
'*  expedition  to  fight  against  armed  men,  not 
**  against  nature  in  the  violence  of  her  wrath.  I 
**  defeated  armies,  but  I  could  not  conquer  the 
''  flames,  the  frost,  stupefaction,  and  death!  •  .  : 
'*  I  was  forced  to  yield  to  fete.  And,  after  all, 
"  how  unfortunate  for  France — indeed  for  all 
*' Europe! 
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<*  Peace,  concluded  at  Moscow,  would  have 
'^  fulfilled  and  wound  up  my  hostile  expeditions. 
*' It  would  have  been,  with  respect  to  the 
'^  grand  cause,  the  term  of  casualties  and  the 
"  commencement  of  security.  A  newhorizpn,  new 
•*  undertakings,  would  have  unfolded  themselves, 
"  adapted,  in  every  respect,  to  the  well-being 
*'  and  prosperity  of  all.  The  foundation  of  the 
"  European  system  would  have  been  laid,  and 
^*  my  only  remaining  task  would  have  been  its 
**  organization. 

"  Satisfied  on  these  grand  points,  and  every 
**  where  at  peace,  I  should  have  also  had  my 
**  congress  and  my  holy  alliance.  These  are  plans 
**  which  were  stolen  from  me.  In  that  assembly : 
''  of  all  die  sovereigns,  we  should  have  discussed 
**  our  interest  in  a  family  way,  and  settled  our 
"  accounts  with  the  people,  as  a  clerk  dpes  with 
**  his  master. 

**  The  cause  of  the  age  was  victorious,  the  re*  . 
*'  volution  accomplished;  the  only  point  in  ques- 
'^  tion  was  to  reconcile  it  with  what.it  h^A  not 
'^  destroyed.  But  that  task  belonged  to  me ;  'I 
*'  had  for  a  long  time  been  nuking  preparations 
*'  for  it,  at  the  ejppeme,  perhaps,  qf  mg  popularity*  * 
'*  No  matter.  I  bepame  the  arch  pf  tb^  old  and 
''  new  allianoe,  the  natural  mediator  betitireen  the 
'*  anetent  and  modem  order  of  things.  I  main- 
**  tained  the  principles  and  possessed  the  confid- 
**  ence  of  the  one;  I  had  identified  myself  with 
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^*  the  others    I  belonged  to  iheat.  both ;  I  should 
*'  have  acted  ccmscientiously  in  fiivoiir  of  each: 

'    ^  My  glorjr  would  havt  oonftbted  iki  mj  equity.*' 

And,  after  having  cfnumetated  what  he  would 
have  proposed  between  sovereign  and  sovereign, 
and  between  sovereigns  and  their  people,  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  Powerful  as  we  were  all  that  we 
*'  might  have  conceded,  would  have  appeared 
*•  grand.  It  would  have  gained  us  the  gratitude 
*•  of  the  people.  At  present,  what  they  may  ex- 
"  tort,  will  never  seem  enough  to  them,  and  they 
'*  will  be  uniformly  distrustful  and  discontented.** 

He  next  t6ok  a  review  of  what  he  would  have " 
proposed  for  the  prosperity,  the  interests,  the 
enjoyments  and  the  well-being  of  the  European 
cbnfederaey.  He  wished  to  establish  the  same 
principles,  the  same  system  every  where.  An 
European  codej  a  court  of  European  appeal, 
with  full  powers  to  redress  all  wrong  decisions, 
as  our  s  redresses  at  home  those  of  our  tribunals. 
Money  of  the  feame  value  but  with  different  coins ; 
the  sam«  weights,  the  same  measures,  the  same 
laws,  &c.  &c. 

'*  Europe  would  soon  in  that  manner,'*  he  said, 
"  have  really  been  but  the  same  people,  and ' 
•*•  every  one,  who  travelled,  would   have  every 
"  where  fouiid  himself  in  one  common  country/' 
-  He  would  have  required,  tiiat  all  the  rivws 
should  be  navigable  in  common ;  that  the  seas' 
should  be  thrown  open  \  that  ;the  gt«at  standing' 
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armies  should,  in  future,*ibe  reduced  to  the  single 
establishment  of  a  guard  for  the  sovereign,  &e.  &c. 

In  fine,  a  crowd  of  ideas  fell  from  him,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  new;  some  of  the 
simplest  nature,  others  altogether  sublime,  rela* 
tive  to  the  different  political,  civil,  and  legislative, 
branches,  to  religion,  to  the  arts,  and  commerce : 
they  embraced  every  subject. 

He  concluded :  "  On  my  return  to  France,  in 
"  the  bosom  of  my  country,  at  once  great,  pow6r-» 
''  ftil,  magnificent,  at  peace  and  glorious,  I  would 
''  have  proclaimed  the  immutability  of  bounda* 
"  ries,  all  future  wars,  purely  defensive;  all  new, 
''  aggrandizement,  anti-tiationaL  I  would  have 
**  associated  my  son  with  the  empire ;  my  dicta-' 
'^  torship  would  have  terminated,  and  his  consti* 
"  tutional  reign  commenced.  «  .  •  ! 

**  Paris  would  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
"  world,  and  the  French  the  envy  of  nations !  .  •  .. 

'*  My  leisure  and  my  old  age  would  have  been 
*'  consecrated,  in  .company  with  the  Empress, 
**  and,  during  the  royal  apprenticeship  of  my  son» 
'*  in  visiting,  with  my  own  horses,  like  a  plain 
"  country  couple,  every  comer  of  the  empire; 
*'  in  receiving  complaints,  in  redressing  wrongs, 
^*  hi  founding  monuments,  and  in  doing  good 
"  every  where  and  by  every  means !  «  .  •  Thew 
"  also,  njy  dear  Las  Cases^  were  amc^g  my 
"dreams!!!"  ; 

Th^  £mp«ror  conversed  a  great  d§9l  ^bpiytthe 
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interior  of  Russia,  of  the  prosperity  of  which,  he 
said,  we  had  no  idea.  He  dwelt,  at  great  length, 
upon  Moscow,  which  had,  under  every  point  of 
riew,  much  surprized  him,  and  miglit  bear  a  com- 

.  parison  with  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  the  greater 
number  of  which  it  surpassed.  Here  unfortu- 
nately I  can  find  but  bare  outlines  in  my  notes, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me,  at  present,  to  fill  up. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  gilded 
spires  of  Moscow,  and  it  was  that  which  induced 
him,  on  his  return,  to  have  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valids regilded  ;  he  inf?nded  to  embellish  many 
other  edifices  at  Paris  in  the  same  manner. 
•  N.  B. — As  the  city  of  Moscow  seems  to  have 
been  so  different  from  the  idea,  which  we  have 
generally  entertained  of  it  in  our  Western  world, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  description  of  it 
in  this  place,  supplied  by  an  eye-witness,  a  dis- 

^  tinguished  person,  attached  to  the  expedition, 
will  not  prove  disagreeable.  It  is  by  Baron 
Larrey,  principal  surgeon  to  the  grand  army.  I 
take  it  from  a  work  of  that  celebrated  character, 
(les  M^moires  de  la  Chirurgie  Militaire)  in  no 
great  circulation,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  its  pe- 
culiarly scientific  nature. 

The  relation  begins  at  the  moment  when  th6 

French  anny  was  setting  out  on  its  march  from 

Moscow,  after  the  battle  of  Mozaisk  or  of  Mos- 

kowa. 

''  We  were  hardly  a  few  miles  offfrom  Mozaisk, 
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when  we  were  all  surprised  at  finding  oinrselves^ 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  to  one  of 
thQ  greatest  capitals  of  the'  world,  dn  a  sandy, 
arid,  and  completely  desert ^plain.    The  moumfal 
aspect  of  that  solitude,  which  discouraged  the 
soldiers,  seemed  an  omen  of  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  Moscow,  and  of  the  misfortunes  which 
awaited  us  in  that  city,  from  the  opulence  of 
which  we  had  promised  ourselves  such  advantages. 
'*  The  iaur^-^y  marched,  with  difficulty,  over  that 
tract.    The  horses  were  harassed,  and  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  f^  water  was  as  rare  as 
forage.    The  men  had  also  a  great  deal  to  suffer* 
They  were,  in  fact,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue, 
and  in  want  of  all  subsistence.    The  troops  had 
not,  for  a  long  time,  received  any  rations,  and  the 
small  quantity  .of  provisions  found  at  Mozaisk, 
was  only  sufficient  for  the  young  and  old  guard* 
A  considerable  number  of  the  former  corps  fell 
victims  to  their  abuse  of  Chenaps  (the  brandy  of 
the  country).    They  were  observed  to  quit  their 
comrades  a  few  paces,  to  totter,  whirl  round,  and 
afterwards  fall  on  their  knees  or  sit  down  involun* 
tarily;   they  remained  immoveable  in  that  atti« 
tude,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards,  without 
uttering  a  single  complaint.    These  young  men 
^ere  predisposed  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  that 
liquor  by  languor,  privations,  and  excessive  fa« 
tigue. 
*'  We  arrived,  however,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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14th  of  September,  in  one  of  the  fnuxbonrgs  of 
Moscow ;  we  there  learnt,  that  the  Russian  army 
had,  in  its  passage  through  the  city,  carried  off 
all  the  citizens  and  public  functionaries,  some  of 
the  low  classes  and  some  servants  alone  were  left; 
so  that  in  going  through  the  principal  streets  of 
that  great  city,  which  we  entered  the  following 
morning,  we  scarcely  met  any  one ;  all  the  houses 
were  completly  abandoned.  But  what  very  much 
ilurprised  us,  was  to  see  the  fire  break  out  in 
several  remote  quarters,  where  none  of  our  troops 
had  yet  been,  and  particularly  in  the  bazar  of  the 
Kremlin,  an  immense  building,  with  porticoes 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Palais  Royal  at  Paris. 

"  After  what  we  had  witnessed  on  our  passage 
through  little  Russia,  we  were  astonished  at  the 
vastness  of  -Moscow,  at  the  great  number  of 
churches  and  palaces  which  it  contained,  at  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  those  edifices,  at  the 
commodious  disposition  of  the  principal  houses, 
and  all  the  objects  of  luxury  which  were  found  in 
the  greater  part  of  them.  The  streets  in  general 
were  spacious,  regular,  and  well  laid  out.  No- 
thing had  the  appearance  of  discordance  through- 
out that  city.  Every  thing  announced  its  wealth, 
and  the  immense  trade  it  carried  on  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

**  The  variety  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
the  palaces,  houses,  and  churches,  was  an  infinite 
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ndiUtioti  to  th«  beautyOf  the  city.  There  were 
plftces»  which,  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  architecture 
of  the  different  edifices,  indicated  the  nations  that 
generally  inhabited  them;  thus,  the  residence  of 
the  Franks,  Chmese,  Indians,  and  Germaibs,  was 
easily  distinguished*  The  Kremlin  might  be 
considered  the  citadel  of  Moscow;  it  k  in  the 
centre  of  the  town»  situated  on  an  eninence  suf^- 
ficiently  elevated*  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
bastions^  and  flanked,  at  regular  distances,  by 
towers,  mounted  with  cannon«  The  bazar^  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  usually  filled  with  the 
merchandize^  of  India  and  valuable  furs,  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  flames^  und  the  only  articles 
preserved  were  those  which  had  been  laid  up  in 
the  vaults,  where  the  soldiers  penetrated,  after  the 
fire  that  consumed  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
that  beautiful  edifice.  The  palace  of  the  Em* 
perors,  that  of  the  senate,  the  archives,  the  arsenal, 
and  two  very^^mcient  temples,  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  Kremlin.  These  different  monuments  of  a^ 
rich  spedes  of  architeoture,  fonb  a  mfignificent 
appearance  about  the  parade.  One  might  imagine 
one's  self  transported  to  the  public  place  of  ancient 
Athens,  where  the  Areopagus  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva  on  one  side,  and  the  academy  and  the 
arsenal  on  the  other,  were  the  objects  of  admire 
ation.  A  cylindrical  tower  presents  itself  between 
the  two  temples,  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  known 
by  the  name  of  Yvan's  tower ;  *it  is  rather  an 
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Egyptian  minaret,  within  which  several  bells  of 
diflterent  sizes,  are  hung.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
tower,  one  is  seen  of  a  prodigious  magnitude, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  all  the  historians. 
The  whole  of  the  city  and  its  environs  are  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  towers,  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  four 
forked  branches.  The  city  assumes  a  most  pictur- 
esque appearance  from  the  variegated  colours  of 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  from  the  gold  and 
silver  expended  on  the  domes  and  tops  of  the 
belfries,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  richness  of  one  of  the 
temples  or  churches, of  the  Kremlin  (it  was  the 
sepmlchre  of  the  Emperors) ;  its  walls  are  covered 
with  plates  of  vermilion,  five  or  six  lines  thick,  on 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testam^ts 
is  represented  in  relievo;  the  lustres  andcandela- 
bras  of  massy  silver,  were  particularly  remarkable 
for. their  extraordinary  proportions. 

*'  The  hospitals  to  which  my  attention  was  pe- 
culiarly directed,  are  worthy  of  the  most  civilized 
nation  in  the  world ;  I  class  them  as  military  and 
civil.  The  grand  military  hospital  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  forming  altogether  a  parallelogram. 
The  principal  part  was  constructed  on  the  side  of 
a  great  road, /opposite  to  an  immense  barrack, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  military  school  at 
Paris.  Two  lateral  buildings,  by  cutting  it  at 
right  angles,  inclose  the  courts  which  communi- 
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cates  with  a  fine  and  extensive  garden'  appropri- 
ated to  the  ul^e  of  the  sick.  The  front  of  this  buiM- 
ing»  which  is  two  stories  high,  consists  of  a  portico, 
with  columns  of  the  coiaposite  order.  At  the 
entrance,  is  a  spacious  lobby,  where  the  doors  of 
the  wards  on  the  ground-floor  correspond  with 
each  other,  and  a  large  and  magnificent  stftir-case 
leads  to  the  upper  stories.  The  wards  occupy 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  the  windows 
on  each  side  reach  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor ; 
they  are  made  with  double  sashes,  as  is  customary 
throughout  Russia,  and  are  completely  closed  in 
winter ;  stoves  are  placed  in  the  inside  at  suitable 
distances.  The  wards  contain  four  rows  of  beds 
of  the  same  kind,  separated  by  the  requisite  space 
for  wholesomeness ;  each  row  consists  of  fifty  beds, 
and  the  total  number  may  be  estimated  at  more 
than  three  thousand ;  the  hospital  contains  four- 
teen principal  wards  of  very  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  offices,  pharmacy,  kitchen,  and  other 
establishments,  are  very  commodiously  situated 
in  separate  places  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  wards. 

*'  The  civil  hospitals  are  equally  entitled  to 
notice.  The  four  principal  are  those  of  Chereme* 
tow,  Galitzin,  Alexander,  and  the  Foundlings. 

''  The  first,  remarkable  for  its  shape,  its  struc- 
ture, an^  its  internal  arrangements,  was  used  to 
receive  the  sick  and  wounded  belonging  to  the 
guard. 

Vol\  HL  Pari  V.  t 
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*^  The  hospital  which  ia  three  stories  high,  ie 
built  in  the  form  of  a  creseent;  the  requisite 
offices  are  situated  in  the  rear.  A  beautiful  por^ 
tico,  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  half-moon^ 
forms  the  entrance  of  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of 
the  edifice ;  the  chapel  surmounted  with  a  dome, 
is  the  eentral  point  of  all  the  wards,  and  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  the  prince  who  founded  the 
hospital ;  it  is  ornamented  with  columns  in  stucco, 
with  statues  and  beautiful  pictures.  The  phar- 
macy is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  supplied  I 
know. 

*'  The  Foundling  hospital  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moscowa,  and  protected  by  the  cannon 
of  the  Kremlin,  is  indisputably  the  largest  and 
noblest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It 
eonusts  of  two  divisions  of  buildings;  the  first, 
where  the  entrance  is  placed,  is  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  is  selected 
from  the  old  generals  of  the  army,  of  the  board 
of  management,  of  the  medical  officers,  and  of 
all  those  employed  in  the  service  of  the  hospital. 
The  second  forms  a  perfect  square.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  a  re- 
servoir, that  supplies  the  wh<4e  of  the  establish* 
ment  wiUi  water  firom  the  river.  Each  of  the 
sides  is  composed  of  four  great  floors,  rotind 
which  is  a  regular  corridor,  not  very  broad^  yet 
sufficiently  spacious  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  individuals  who  paas 
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through  it.  The  "vrards  ocupy  the  remainder  -of 
the  breadth,  and  the  whole  extent  of  each  wing 
of  the  building.  There  are  two  rows  of  beda 
with  curtains  in  each  ward,  their  aize  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  children ;  the  boys  are  kept  se- 
parate from  the  girls,  and  the  greate>t  cleanliness 
and  regularity  are  observed.  \..^^ 

"  We  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the 
town,  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire, 
kindled  by  the  Russians  in  the  most  beautifal 
quarters,  when  in  consequence  of  two  princip&l 
causes,  the  flames  again  broke  out  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  spread  rapidly  from  one  street 
to  another,  and  involved  the  whole  place  in  one 
common  ruin.    The  first  of  these  causes  is  justly 
reported  to  have  been  the  desperate  Resolution  of 
a  certain  class  of  Russians,  who  were  said  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  prisons,  the  doors  of  which 
were  thrown  open  on  the  departure  of  the  army; 
these  wretches,  whether  incited  by  superior  au- 
thority, or  by  their  own  feelings,  with  the  view,  no 
•doubt,  of  plunder,   openly  ran  from  palace  to 
palace,  and>  from  house  to  house,  setting  fire  to 
every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way.    The  French 
patFoles,  although  numierous  and  on  the  alert, 
were  unable  to  prevent  them.     I  saw  several  of 
those  miscreants  taken  in  the  act ;  lighted  matches 
and  combustibles  were  found  in  their  possession. 
The  pain  of  death  inflicted  upon  those  caught  in 
the  actual  commission  of  the  atrocity,  made  no 

T  2 
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impression  on  the  others,  and  the  fire  raged  three 
days  and  three  nights  without  interruption ;  the 
houses  were  pulled  down  in  vain  by  our  soldiers, 
the  flames  quickly  spread  themselves  over  the 
vacant  space,  and  the  buildings  thus  insulated 
were  set  on  fire  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The 
second  cause  must  be  attributed  to  the  violence 
of  the  equinoctial  winds  which  are  always  very 
powerful  in  those  parts,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  conflagration  increased  and  extended  its  ra- 
vages with  extraordinary  activity. 

''  It  would  be  difficult,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  imagine  a  picture  more  horrible  than 
that  with  which  our  eyes  were  afflicted.  It  was 
more  particularly  during  the  night  between  the 
18th  and  19th  of  September,  the  period  when 
the  fire  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  that  its  con- 
sequences presented  a  terrific  spectacle;  the 
weather  was  fine  and  dry,  the  wind  continuing 
to  blow  from  East  to  North,  or  from  North  to 
East.  During  that  night,  the  dreadful  image  of 
which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection, 
the  whole  of  the  city  was  on  fire.  Large  co- 
lumns of  flames  of  various  colours  shot  up  from 
every  quarter,  entirely  covered  the  horizon,  and 
diffused,  a  glaring  light  and  a  scorching  heat  at 
a  considerable  distance.  These  masses  of  fire, 
driven  on  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  were  ac- 
companied in  their  rise  and  rapid  movement  by 
a  dreadful  whizzing  and  by  thundering  explo- 
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sions,   the  result  of  the  combustion  of  gunpow- 
der, saltpetre,  oil,  resin,  and  brandy,  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  and  shops  had  been 
filled.     The  varnished  iron  plates  which  covered 
the  buildings,  were  torn  off  by  the  effect  of  the 
heat,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance ;  very  lar^e 
pieces  of  beams  and  rafters  made  of  fir,  seized  by 
the  flames,  were  thrown  an  immense  way  off,  and 
contributed  to  extend  the  conflagration  to  houses 
which  were  considered  the  least  exposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance.   Every  one  was  struck  with 
terror  and  consternation.    The  guard,  with  the 
head  quarters  and  the  staff  of  the  army,  was 
transferred  from  the  Kremlin  and  the  town,  and 
a  camp  was  established  at  Petrowski,  a  castle 
belonging  to  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  road  to 
Petersburg.    I  remained  with  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  my  comrades,  in  a  house  built  of  stohe, 
which  stood  alone,  and  was  isituated  on  the  top 
of   the    quarter    of  the  Franks   close    to    the 
Kremlin.     I  was  there   enabled  to  observe  all 
the  phenomena  of  that  tremendous  conflagration. 
We  had  sent  our  equipage  to  the  camp,  and  kept 
ourselves  constantly  on  the  look  out,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  or  to  prevent  danger. 

The  lower  classes,  who  had  remained  at  Mos- 
cow, driven  from  house  to  house  by  the  fire, 
ejaculated  the  most  lamentable  cries ;  extremely 
anxious  to  preserve  what  was  most  valuable  to 
themi  they  loaded  themselves  ^ith  packagesi 
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wbich  thej  could  haxdly  auatain,  and  whkh  they 
frequently  abandoned  to  escs^  from  the  flames* 
The  women»  impelled  by  a  very  natural  feeling  of 
humanity 9  carried  one  or  two  diildren  on  their 
Moulders,  and  dragged  the  others  along  by  the 
handft  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  death  which 
threatened  then^tfii  every  side»  they  ran,  with 
their  petticoats  tucked  up,  to  take  shelter  in  the 
comers  of  the  streets  and  squares;,  but  they  were 
^oon  compelled,  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat, 
to  abandon  those  spots  and  to  fly  with  precipita- 
tion every  way  that  was  open  to  them,  some- 
times without  beii^  able  to  extricate  themselves 
from  that  kind  of  labyrinth  in  which  many  of 
them  experienced  a  miserable  end.    I  saw  old 
men,  whose  long  beards  had  been  caught  by  the* 
flames,  drawn  on  small  carts  by  their  own  chil* 
dren»  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  them  from  that^ 
real  Tartarus. 

**  As  for  our  soldiers,  tormented  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  they  exposed  themselves  to  every 
danger  to  obtain  in  the  cellars  and  shops  which 
were  on  fire,  eatables,  wines,  liquors,  or  any  other 
article  more  or  less  useful.  They  were  seen  run- 
ning through  the  streets^  pell-mell,  with  the 
broken4iearted  inhabitants,  carrying  away  every 
thing  they  could  snatch  from  the  ravages  qf  this^ 
dioadful  oonflagration.  At  length,  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  days»  this  immense  and  superb 
city  was  reduced  to  ashes^  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Kremlin  palace,  some  large  houses,  and  all  the 
churoheB :  theae  edifices  are  built  df  stone. 

''  This  calamity  threw  the  army  into  great  con^ 
stemation,  and  was  a  presage  to  us  of  more  serious 
misfortunes.  We  all  thought  that  we  should  no 
loiager  find  ^ther  subsistence,  cloth,  or  any  other 
necessary  for  equipping  the  tr&ops,  and  of  which 
we  were  in  the  most  pressing  want.  Could,  a 
more  dismal  idea  suggest  itself  to  our  imagin* 
atien  ?  The  head  quarters  were,  however,  after 
the  fire,  again  established  at  the  Krendin,  and 
the  fu^rd  sent  to  sonie  houses  of  the  Franks 
quarter,  which  had  been  preserved*  Every  one. 
resumed  the  exercise  of  his  duties. 

''  Magazines  of  flour,  meal,  salt  fish,  oil,  wine 
and  liquors,  were  discovered  by  dint  of  persever- 
ance. Some  were  served  out  to  the  troops,  but 
these. was  too  great  a  wish  to  spare  or  hoard  up 
these  article*,  and  that  excess  of  precaution, 
which  b  sometimes  a  mere  pretext, induced  us  to. 
bnm  or  leave  behind  us,  in  the  end^  {nrovision  of 
every  kind,  from  which  we  might  have  derived 
the  greatest  advantages,  and  which  would  have 
even  been  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  army  for 
mOTe  than  six  months,  had  we  remained  at  Mo»* 
cow*  The  same  conduct  was  pursued  with  re* 
^gaidtQ  the  stuffs  and  furs,  which  ought  to  have 
been  immediately  worked  up  for  the  purpose  q( 
Bupplykig  our  troops  with  all  the  clothing  capable 
of  preserving  them,  as  much  as  possible,,  S^j^m 
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the  inclemency  of  the  cold  that  was  at  hand. 
The  soldiers,  who  never  think  of  the  future,  fax 
from  obviating,  on  their  part  and  for  their  own 
interests,  that  defect  of  precaution,  were  solely- 
engaged  in  collecting  the  wines,  the  liquors,  aiid 
all  the  gold  and  silver  articles  they  could  find, 
and  despised  every  other  consideration. 

"  This  unexpected  abundance,  which  was 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  the 
troops,  was  attended  with  a  bad  effect  on  their 
discipline  and  on  the  health  of  those  who  were 
intemperate.  That  motive  alone  ought  to  have 
made  us  hasten  our  departure- for  Poland.  Mos- 
cow became  a  new  Capua  to  our  army.  The 
enemy's  generals  flattered  ours  with  the  hopes  of 
peace ;  the  preliminaries  were  to  be  signed  from 
day  to  day.  Clouds  of  cosacks,  however,  covered 
our  cantonments  and  carried  off'every  day  a  great 
number  of  our  foragers.  General  Kutusoff*was 
collecting  the  wreck  of  his  army  and  strengthening 
himself  with  the  recruits,  that  joined  him  from  all 
parts.  Imperceptibly  and  under  various  preten- 
ces of  pacification,  his  advanced  posts  drew  near 
to  ours.  Finally,  the  period  of  negociation  had 
i^rrived,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
French  ambassador  was  to  obtain  a  first  decision, 
that  Prince  Joachim's  corps  d*arm6e  was  sur- 
rounded. It  was  with  difficulty  that  our  general, 
the  ambassador,  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
were  opposed  to  his  return  to  Moscow.    Several  - 
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parties  of  our  troops  and  some  pieces  of  cannon 
had  been  already  carried  off.  The  different  corps 
of  this  advanced  guard,  which  were  at  first  dis- 
persed, were,  notwithstanding,  rallied,  broke  the 
Russian  column  that  hemmed  them  in,  took  up  a 
favourable  position  and  charged  successively  the 
enemy's  numerous  cavalry,  which  they  repulsed 
with  vigour,  retaking  part  of  the  artillery  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  made  prisoners  in  the  first 
onset.  At  length  the  arrival  of  General  Lauriston 
and  of  the  wounded,  was  to  us,  at  head  quarters, 
a  confirination,  that  hostilities  would  be  resumed. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  army ;  the  drum  beat  to  arms, ' 
and  all  the  corps  prepared  to  execute  that  preci- 
pitate movement.  Some  provisions  were  hastily 
collected  and  the  march  commenced  on  the  19th 
of  October.'* 

fti  the  Coronation^  tfc. — Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milanr^ 
The  Grand  Cause  of  tlie  Hatred  of  the  English. 

25th. — ^The  weather  has  become  fine  in  every 
respect.  The  Emperor  breakfasted  in  the  tent  and  * 
sent  for  us  alt.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation.  He  asked  for 
information  from  one  of  us,  who  had  been  present, 
but  was  unable  to  satisfy  him.  He  made  the 
lame  inquiries  of  another,  but  the  latter  had  not 
leen  it  ?    '  Where  were  you  theaat  that  timef'^ 
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aakedtbeEmpeior— ''atPvis,Sire/  ''Howthen! 
'*  you  did  not  see  the  coronation  V — **  no^  Sire/' 

The  Emperor  then  casting  a  side  glance  at  hiin» 
and  taking  bim  by  the  ear,  said ;  **  Were  you  ao 
''  absurd  as  to  carry  your  aristocracy  to  that 
"  point  ?** — "  But  Sire,  my  hour  was  not  come/* — 
^^  But  at  least  yon  saw  the  retinue?' — ''Ah! 
'^  Sire,  had  my  curiosity  prevailed,  I  should  have 
''  banned  to  witness  what  was  most  worthy 
''  and  most  interesting  to  be  seen«  I  had,  how- 
^*  ever,  a  ticket  of  admission^  and  I  preferred  pie* 
**  senting  it  to  the  English  lady,  whom  I  latdy 
''  mentioned  to  your  Majesty,  and  who,  by  vray 
''  of  parenthesis,  caught  a  cold  there,  that  nearly 
''  killed  her.  For  my  own  part  I  remained  quiet- 
'My  at  home"»  ^'  Ah,  that  is  too  much  for  me  to 
^'  put  up  with,"  said  the  Emperor,  ''  the  villan- 
**  ous  aristocrat !  How !  And  you  were  really 
**  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity  ?"  **  Alas !  I  was," 
replied  the  accused,  ''and  yet  here  I  am  near 
"  you^  and  at  Saint  Helena."  The  Emperor 
smiled,  and  let  go  the  ear. 

After  breakfast,  a  captain  of  the  English  ar- 
tUlery,  who  had  been  ux  years  at  the  Me  of 
France,  called  upon  me.;  He  was  to  sail  for 
Euiope  the  next  day.  He  entreated  me  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  procure  him  the  hajppiness  of 
seeing  the  Emperor.  He  would,  be  said,  give  all 
be  had  in  the  world  for  such  a  favour ;  his  gra* 
titttde  w^ttld  be  boundless.  Sec. 
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We  eoiiirersed  together  ibr  a  long  time;  the^ 
Enperor  was  taking  his  round  in  the  caliBh.   On 
h^  retilni>  I  was  happy  enough  to  realise  the 
English  oflElcef's  wishes.    The  Emperor  rdoeivtd* 
him  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i  his  joy 
was  extreme^  as  he  was  awafe  that  the  favQur 
became  every  day  more  rare.    Every  thing  ftbotit' 
the  Emperor  had  struck  him,  he  declared;  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner ;  his  featur^^  his  af-* 
fability,  the  sound  of  his  vchc^i  his  ejqpressicMis, 
the  questions  he  had  asked ;  he  .was«  he  ex* 
claimed,  a  hero,  a  god!  ..... 

The  weather  was  delightful.  The  Emperor- 
continued  to  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  midst  of 
us.  He  altered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
failure  of  a  negociation,  undertaken  by  one  dt 
us;  a  business  which  the  Emperor  had  judged 
very  easy,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  of  the 
most  delicate  nature  for  the  person  entrusted 
with  it.  The  object  of  it  was  to  prevail  itpon 
some  English  officers  to  publish  a  certain  paper 
in  England. 

The  Emperor  expressed,  his  disapprobation  of 
the  feilure  in  his  usual  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
with  the  intelligence  and  point  that  are  fisuniliar 
to  him ;  he  was,  however,  very  much  disappointed  * 
at  it;  his  observations  were  rather  strong;  he 
pushed  them  to  a  iegte^  of  ill  humdur,  of  which 
the  person  he  found  fault  vritb,  had  never,  pediaps, 
before^  received  any  proo&.    At  length,  be  con* 
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eluded  with  saying ;  **  After  all.  Sir,  would  you 
**  not  have  accepted  yourself,  what  you  proposed 
*'  to  others,  had  you  been  in  their  place  ?"  **  No, 
**  Sire/—"  Why  not?  Well  then,"  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  reproof,  **  you  should  not  be  my  mi- 
"  nister  of  police."  "  And  your  Majesty  would 
**  be  in  the  right,"  quickly  replied  the  other,  who 
felt  himself  vexed  in  his  turn ;  ^'  I  feel  no  in- 
**  clination  whatever  for  such  an  office."  The 
Emperor  seeing  him  enter  the  saloon,  a  little 
before  dinner,  said ;  ''  Ah !  there  is  our  little 
''  officer  of  police!  Come,  approach,  my  little 
"  officer  of  police ;"  and  he  pinched  his  ear.  Al- 
though hours  had  passed  since  the  warm  convers- 
ation took  place,  the  Emperor  recollected  it ;  he 
knew  the  person,  who,  had  been  the  object  of  it 
was  fiill  of  sensibility,  and  it  was  evident,  that  he 
wished  to  efface  the  impression  it  had  made  upon 
him.  These  are  characteristic  shades,  and  those 
which  arise  from  the  most  trifling  causes,  are  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  marked. 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  was  induced,  by 
the  turn  which  the  conversation  to  k,  to  review 
the  special  subject  of  his  maritime  dispute  with 
England.  "  Her  pretensions  to  blockade  on 
*'  paper,"  he  observed,  **  produced  my  famous 
**  Berlin  decree.  The  British  council,  in  a  fit 
*^  of  passion,  issued  its  orders ;  it  established  a 

right  of  toll  on  the  seas.  I  instantly  replied 
^'  by  the  celebrated  Milan  decreeSi  which  de- 


it 
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*'  nationalized  every  flag  that  yielded  obedience 
''  to  the  English  acts ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  war 
"  became,  in  England,  truly  personal.  Every 
"  one  connected  with  trade  was  enraged  against 
''  me.  England  was  exasperated  at  a  struggle 
''  and  energy,  of  which  she  had  no  example.  She 
''  had  uniformly  found  those,  who  had  preceded 
*'  me,  more  complaisant." 

The  Emperor  explained,  on  a  later  occasion, 
the  means,  by  which  he  had  forced  the  Americans 
to  make  war  against  the  English.  He  had,  he 
said,  discovered  the  way  of  connecting  their  in- 
terests  with  their  rights;  for  people,  he  remarked, 
fight  much  more  readily  for  the  former  than  for 
the  latter. 

At  present,  the  Emperor  was  in  expectation, 
he  said,  of  some  approaching  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  f<^ 
the  establishment  of  the  right  of  universal  toll, 
&c.  &c.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of  the  principal 
'*  resources  left  them  for  discharging  their  debts, 
'*  for  extricating  themselves  from  the  abyss  into 
"  which  they  are  plunged ;  in  a  word,  of  getting 
''rid  of  their  embarassments.  If  they  have 
''  among  them  an  enterprizing  genius,  a  man  of 
''  a  strong  intellect,  they  will  certainly  undertake 
**  something  of  that  kind.  Nobody  is  powerful 
''  enough  to  oppose  it  and  they  set  up  their  claim 
"with  a  species  of. justice.  They  may  plead  in 
''  its  justification,  that  it  was  for  the  safety  of 
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"  Europe  they  involved  themselves  in  difficulties ; 
"  that  they  succeeded,  and  that  they  are  entitled 
''  to  some  compensation.  And  then,  the  only 
"  ships  of  war  in  Europe  are  theirs.  They  reign, 
"  in  fact,  at  present,  over  the  seas.  There  is  an 
"  end  to  the  existence  of  public  rights,  when  the 
"  balance  is  broken,  &c.  &c. 

**  The  English  may  now  be  omnipotent,  if  they 
**  will  but  confine  themselves  to  their  navy.  But 
•*  they  will  endanger  their  superiority,  compli- 
**  cate  their  affairs,  and  insensibly  lose  their  im- 
**  portance,  if  they  persevere  in  keeping  soldiers 
"  on  the  continent.*' 

Account  of  the  Campaig^i  of  Waterloo  dictated  hf  Sapoleon. 

26th. — ^The  Emperor  went  out  early  in  the 
morning,  even  before  seven  o'clock ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  any  of  us.  He  was  occupied 
with  his  work  in  the  garden  and  in  the  tent,  where 
he  sent  for  us  all  to  breakfast  with  him.  He  con- 
tinued there  until  two  o'clock. 

At  dinner  he  conversed  a  great  deal  about  out- 
situation  in  the  island.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
leave  Longwood ;  he  did  not  care  for  any  visitors ; 
but  he  was  desirous  we  should  take  sortie  diver- 
sion, and  find  out  some  means  of  amusement.  <  It 
would,  he  said,  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  us 
more  lively  in  our  motions  and  indulge  mor^ 
freely  in  our  enjoyments,  &c. 

The  relation  of  the  batlle  of  Waterloo,  which 
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the  Emperor  had  dictated  to  General  Gotirgaitd^ 
was  read  by  his  desire.  What  pages !  Thfey  are 
sickening.  .  .  \  The  destinies  of  France  sus- 
pended by  so  slight  a  thread  1 ! !  . . . 

This  production  was  publishied  in  Europe  in 
1820.  The  measured  contrived  to  transmit  it 
clandestinely  from  Saint  Helena  proved  snocess- 
ful,  in-  spite  of  every  kind  of  vigllanee.  The 
instant,  this  relation  of  Waterloo  appeared  in  the 
world,  nobody  was  deceived  with  regard  to  its 
author.  An  exclamation  burst  from  every'  quarter, 
that  Napoleon  alone  was  capable  of  describing  in 
that  manner,  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  that  his 
antagonist  expressed  himself  precisely  in  that 
way.  What  noble  chapters !  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  attempt  an  analysis  of  them,  or  to  pretend 
to  convey  their  excellence  in  terms  adequate  to 
Aeir  merits.  We  literally  transcribe,  however, 
in  this  place,  the  last  pages,  •containing,  in  the 
shape  of  a  summary,  nine  observations  of  Napo- 
leon, on  the*  faults,  with  which  he  has  been 
reproached  in  that  campaign. 

They  are  points,  which  will  possesi^  classical 
duration,  and  we  have  been  of  opinion,  that  our 
teaders  would  not  be  displeased  at  again  finding 
here  objects,  which  become,  every  time  the  occa- 
^Q  presents  itself,  ihe  subject  of  earnest  and 
important  discussions.    . 

We  shall  preface  these  observations  with  a 
description,  also  of  Na{>oleoii's  dictation,  of  tSie 
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resources  which  France  still  possessed  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

"  The  situation  of  France  was  critical,  but  not 
desperate,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Every 
preparatory  measure  had  been  taken,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon 
Belgium.  70,000  men  were  rallied  on  the  27tfa, 
between  Paris  and  Laon  ;  from  25  to  30,000, 
including  the  depots  of  the  guard,  were  on  their 
march  from  Paris  and  the  depots ;  General  Rapp, 
with  25,000  men,  chosen  troops,  was  expected 
on  the  Mame,  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  all  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  materiel  of  the  artillery 
had  been  repaired.  Paris,  alone,  contained  500 
pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  only  170  had  been 
lost.  Thus  an  army  of  120,000  men,  equal 
to  that  which  had  passed  the  Sombre  on  the 
15th,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  350 
pieces  of  cannon,  would  cover  Paris  by  the  Ist 
of  July.  That  capital  possessed,  independently 
of  these  means,  for  its  defence,  36,000  men  of 
the  national  guard,  30,000  marksmen,  6000  can- 
noniers,  600  battering  cannon,  formidable  en- 
trenchments on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  those  of  the  left  bank  would  have 
been  entirely  completed.  The  Anglo-Dutch  and 
Prusso-Saxon  armies  weakened,  however,  by  the 
loss  of  80,000  men,  and  no  longer  exceeding 
140,000,  could  not  cross  the  Somme  with  more 
than  90,000  men ;   they  would  have  to-  wait, 
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there  for  the  co-operation  of  tiie  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies,  which  coikld  not  be  on  the 
Mame  before  the  15th  of  July.  Paris  had,  con-* 
sequently,  five-and-twenty  days  to  prepare  for 
its  defence,  to  complete  the  arming  of  its  in* 
habitants,  its  fortifications,  its  supplies'  of  pro*' 
risions,  and  to  draw  troops  from  every  point  of 
France.  Even  by  the  1 5th  of  July,  not  more' 
tfian  30  or  40,000  men  could  have  arrived  on  the 
Rhine.  The  mass  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies  conld  not  take  the  field  before  a  later 
period.  Neither  arms,  nor  ammunition;  nor 
officers  were  wanting  in  the  capital ;  the  number 
oi  men  carrying  musquets  might  be  easily  aug- 
mented to  80,000,  and  the  field  artillery  could 
be  increased  to  600  pieces. 

^*  Marshal  Suchet,  in  conjunction  withOeileml 
licburbe,  would  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  up« 
wards  of  30,000  men,  before  Lyons,  independently 
of  the  garrison  of  that  city,  which  would  have  been 
well  armed,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
well  protected  by  entrenchments.  The  defence^ 
cf  all  the  strong  places  was  secured ;  they  were 
commanded  by  chosen  officers,  and  garrisoned 
by  faithful  troops.  Every  thing  might  be  re« 
paired,  but  decision,  energy,  and  firmness,  on 
the  part  iof  the  officers,  of  the  govenmient,  of  the 
chambers,  and  of  the  whote  nation,  were  necea* 
saryi!!  It  was  requisite,  that  she  should  lie 
aniauited  by  the  sentiment  of  honour,  of  glory, 
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of  luttiotaal  independence ;  ttot  she  abduld  fix  her 
eyes  upoa  Rome,  fiftor  the  battle  of.Caniis»  and 
not  u]ton  Carthage,  after  that  of  ZamaMI  If 
France  had  elevated  herself  to^  that  h/Kig^t»  Am 
would  have  been  invincible.  Her  peopjecontained 
mere  of  the  military:  ^  elements  than  any  other 
people  in  the  vqrid.  The  mati^iel  ef  wer  existed 
in  abuadanpe,  and  was  adequate  to  every.want . 
•'' On  the  21st  of  June,  Marshal  Bla^^her.and 
the  Puke  of  Wellington  entered  the  French  ter* 
litory  at  the  head  of  two  columns*  On  the.  22dt 
the  powder  magazine  took  fire  at  Avesne».  and 
the  place  surrendered.  On  the  24th,  the  Pnis^ 
sifm$  entered  Guise,  and  the  Duke  of  W^ellington 
pBB  at  Cambray.  He  was  at  Peronne  on*  the 
26th.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  piaoes 
On  the  fiMt,  second,  and  tl^ird  line. of  Flanders 
were  invested.  The  two  geneifals  learned,  how^ 
ever/  on  the  .25th,  the  Emperor's  abdiimtion^ 
:Which  had  taken  place  the  22d,  the  inmrrection 
of  the  chambers^  jthe  discouragement  occasioned 
'by  these  circvmstaapes  in  the  army,,  and  the 
Ji^opes  excited  among  pur  internal,  aiemies.  Frdn 
that  momept,  th^y.  thought  only  of  sourchiiqr 
jipon  the  capital,  under  the  w.aUs  of  ^hi<^  thegf^ 
;arrived  at  the.  latter  ei^  of  June,-  with  le^s  thaa 
-80,000  mepii  an  eix^tpn«e  that  would  have 
4>fiovedJatal  to  th^m,.  a&d4(^wn:.pn  }Jwir;i0lal 
.rfiiii,;.  bgd  they.hncajpded  it  in ^ the  ^eseacetof 
^^apoleonj  b^t  thatrPriace  had  abdii»tedllj 
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Vke.troope  of  ike  lke«t  Pftriv  confifisttng-of  more 
(hta  6000  m^Q  of  the  depots  of  the  guards  t!te 
fusiliers  of  the  BUttonal  guard,:  chosen  from 
amoBg  the  people  of  that  great  capital^  were 
devoted  to  him ;  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
extermmate  the  dpmestie- enemy  111  But  in  order 
to  explain  the  motives  which  regulated  bi$  coa» 
d«ct,  in  that  impoFteat  erisis,- which  was  attended 
with  Buch  fetal  results,  both  f&f  him  ansd  for 
France,  the  relation  itaust  be  resumed  ftom  an 
earlier  period. 

.  First  Observation- — *'  The  Emperor  has  been 
reproached,  1st,  With  having  resigned  the  die*- 
tatorship,  at  the  moment,  when  Fmne^  stood 
most  in  need  of  a  dictator ;  2d,  With  having 
altered  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  at  a  mo* 
ment,  when  it  was  necessary  to  think  only  ef 
preserving  dt  'from  invasion  ;  3d,  With  having 
permitted  the  Vendeans  to  be  alarmed,,  who  had, 
at  first/  Tefased  tp  take  artng  against,  the  imperial 
gevemment ;  4th,  With  having  rassembUsd  the 
chambers,  when  he  ought  to  have  assembled  the  , 
army ;  ^  6th,  With  having  abdicated  and  left  Frane* 
it' the  mercy  of  a  divided  and  inexperienced 
assembly;  for,  in  fine,  if  it  he  true,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the. Prince  to  save  the  coiintry 
nitfaout  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  less 
tnie,-that  the.n»tion-cguM  not,  ia't^ese  orfli^ 
circumstanoes,  preserve  eUlieril^  happioeas  or  ita 
independence  without  Napoleon. , 

V  3 


''  We  ahull  oiftke  no  nfleetisiis  on  subjectd 
^hich  have  been  minutely  eanvaMed,  and  treated 
of  at  length,  in  the  tenth  book. 

Second  Obiervathn. — ''  The  art,  with  which  the 
moremeats  of  the  different  bodies  of  the  army 
were  concealed  fr(»n  the  enemy's  knowledge,  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  cannot  be  too  at'^ 
teiktively  remteked.  Marshal  Blueher  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  surpriaed;  they  saw 
nothing,  knew  npthing,  of  the  operations  which 
were  cafrying  on  near  their  advanced  posts. 

^*  In  Order  to  attack  the  two  hostile  armies, 
th6  French  might  have  out-flanked  their  right  or 
left,  or  penetrated  their  centre.  In  the  first  case, 
they  might  have  advanced  by  the  way  of  Lisle, 
and  fallen  in  with  the  Anglo-Dutch  army ;  in  the 
second,  they  might  have  moved  forward  by  Givet 
and  Charlemont,  and  have  &llen  in  with  the 
Pru880*Saxon  army.  These  two  wmies  would 
have  remained  united,  since  they  must  have  been 
pressed  the  one  upon  the  other,  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right.  The  Em- 
peror adopted  the  plan  of  covering  his  movements 
with  the  Sambre»  and  piercing  the  line  of  the  two 
armies  at  Charleroi,  t^eir  point  of  junction,  exe« 
cnting  his  manoeuvres  with  rapidity  and  skill.  He 
thus  discovered  in  the  secrets  of  the  art  means  jto 
supply  the  place  of  100,000  men,  oi  whom  be 
stood  in  need.  The  plan  was  executed  with  bold- 
ness  and  prudence. 
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IThird  Oh^ervMion. — ^*  Tlie  character  of  several 
generals  bad  been  aiFected  by  the  events  of  1814 ; 
they  had  lost  somewhat  of  that  spirit,  of  that  re« 
solution,  and  that  confidence,  by  which  they  had 
gained  so  much  glory,  and  so  much  contributed 
to  the  success  of  former  campaigns. 

''  Ist, — On  the  16th  of  June,  the  third  corps 
was  to  march  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornmg, 
and  arrive  at  Charleroi  at  ten ;  it  did  not  wrive 
until  three  o  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

**  2dly, — ^The  same  day  the  attack  on  the 
woods  in  front  of  Fleurus,  which  had  been  or- 
dered at  four  in  the  afternoon,  did  not  take  place 
until  seven.  Night  came  on  before  the  troops 
could  enter  Pleurals,  where  the  commander  in 
chief  had  intended  to  establish  his  head  quarters 
the  same  day.  The  loss  of  seven  hours  was  very 
vexatious  on  the  opening  of  a  campaign. 

"  3dly, — ^Ney  received  orders  to  advance  on 
the  16th  with  43,000  men,  who  composed  the 
left  under  his  command,  in  front  of  Quatre-Bras, 
to  take  up  a  position  there  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  even  to  entrench  himself;  he  hesitated,  and 
lost  eight  hours.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  only 
9000  men,  retained,  on  the  16th  until  three 
o'clock  in  -the  afternoon,  that  important  posi-* 
tion.  When  at  length,  the  Marshal  received 
at  twelve  o*dock  at  noon  the  order  dated  from 
Fleurus,  and  saw,  that  the  Emperor  was  on 
the  pdint  of  attacking  the  Prussians,  he  ad^ 
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vaiieed  againBt  Qilatre-Bras,  biit  only  with  hiilf 
hit  force,  leaTing  the  other  half  to  corer  his- 
retieat  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  in  the' 
rear;  he  forgot  it  until  six  in  the  evening.  When' 
he  felt  the  want  of  it  for  hts  own  defence.    In*  the 
other  campaigns,  that  General  would  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  position  in  front  of  Quatre- 
Bnm  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  he  would' 
have  routed  add  captured  the  whole  of  the  Belgie- 
division,  and  either  turned  the  Prussian  army  by^ 
sending  a  detachment  by  the  road  of  If  amur  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  their  line  of  battle,  or  by  the  rapidity ' 
of  his  movements  on  the  road  of  Gennapes,  he. 
would  have  surprised  and  destroyed  the  Bruns- 
wick division  on  its  marchf  and  the  fifth  English  x 
division  as  it  advanced  from  Brussels.    He  would 
have  afterwards  marched  to  meet  the  third  and' 
fourth  English  divisions,  which  were  advancing  by ' 
the  way  of  Nivelles,  and  were  both  destitute  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  overwhelmed  with  fe*' 
tigue.    Ney,  who  was  always  first  in  the  heat  i>f 
battle,  forgot  the  troops  that  were  not  directly- 
engaged.    The  courage  which  a  commander  in 
chief  should  display  is  difibrent  from  that  of  a 
genetal  of  division,  as  that  of  the  latter  is  marked  • 
by  a  distinct  shade  from  the  bravery  of  a  capttin 
of  grenadiers.  » 

''  4thly^— The  advanced  gnwrd  of  th&  French 
army  did  not  arrive  on  the  16tli|  in  ^iront  of  Water* 
loo»  unidl  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  it  would  have : 
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VMeA  at  thnle  bat  far  some  vextftitmshMita- 
tians*     The  Emperov  was  very  much  mortified  at 
the  delay,  and,  pointiag.at.the  sun,  escclaiaiftd; 
V  what  would  I  not  now  gire  to  have  the  powet 
ef  Jodiuaf  ^d  stop  its  moveraeat  for  two  hours  I*' 
Fourth  Obseji>(aion. — ''  The  French  soldier  nehret 
displayed  more  brarery,  cheerfulness,  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  he  was  animated  with  the  sentiment  of 
his  sopttiority  oyer  all  the  soldiers  of  Europe^ 
His  confidence  in  the  Emperor  was  altogether 
nnabttted,  it  had,   perhaps,  incteased;    but  he 
wail  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  his  other  com-i 
manders.    The  treasons  of  1814  vrere  always  in 
his  thoughts,  and  he  was  uneasy  at  every  move4 
mmip  which  he  did  not  understand ;  he  though^ 
he  was  betrayed.    At  the  momeaft,  when  the  firrt 
eanmm  riiotswtoe  firing  neiir  Saint  Amanda  an 
M  corporal  approached  the  Emperor  and  saidf 
**  Sire,  beware  of  General  Soult ;  be  assured  that 
<'  he  is  a  traitor/'--''  Fear  nothing,''  replied  the 
Emperor,  ''  I  can  answer  for  him  as  for  myself/^ 
In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  an  officer  informed 
Marshal  Soalt,  that  Q^ieral  Vandamme  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  his  soMierrdemanded 
with  loud  cries,  that  the  Empermr  shouidbe  madd 
acquhittted  with  it.    At  the  close  of  the  battle, 
a  dngdotti  tirith  his  sabre  covered  with  blood; 
gattopod  np  to  him  crying,  **  Sire,  coma  instandy» 
'^  to  the  division.  General  Db6ftia  ia  barangoiny 
^  thedlagooiia  to  gOvOver  to  the  enemy."    ''  Did 
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'*  you  heu  him?*'  "  No,  Sire,  but  an  oAcer, 
*'  who  is  looking  for  you,  saw  him  and  ordeied 
:*  me  to  tell  your  Majesty/'  During  this  time, 
the  gallant  General  Dh^nin,  received  a  cannoa 
shot  which  carried  off  one  of  his  thighs,  after  he 
had  repulsed  the  enemy's  charge* 

''  On  the  14th  in  the  evening,  Lieutmiant-Ge* 

neral  B  . . . . ,  Colonel  C  • .  •  • ,  and  V ,  an 

officer  of  the  staff,  deserted  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Their  names  will  be  held  in  execratum 
as  long  as  the  French  people  shall  constitute  a 
nation.  The  uneasy  feelings  of  the  troops  had 
been  considerably  aggravated  (by  that  desertion. 
It  appears  yearly  certain,  that  the  cry  of  sauvefui 
pad  was  raised  among  the  soldiers  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  first  corps  the  evening  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  Marshal  Blucher  attacked  the 
village  of  La  Haye.  That  village  was  not  defimded 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  equally  probable; 
that  several  officers,  charged  with  the  commwii- 
cation  of  orders,  disappeared.  But  if  sonje  officers 
deserted,  not  a  single  private  was  guilty  of  that 
crime.  Several  killed  themselves  on  the  field  of 
battle  where,  they  lay  wounded,  when  they  learned 
the  defieat  of  the  army. 

,  Fifth  ObstrvatioH.—*'  In  the  battle  of  the  17th, 
the  French  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies; 
69,000  men  under  the  Emperor  s  command, 
marched  against  Brussels  by  the  way  of  Charle*- 
toil  34,000,   under  the  command  of  Marshal 
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Groocky,  ditected  their  operatioiiB  against  tliat 
cafHtal  by  the  way  of  Wavies,  iii  pursuit  of  the 
ProssiaBs ;  7  or  8000  men  remained  on  die  field 
of  battle  at  Ligny,  of  whom  3000  belonging  to 
6irard*s  division  were  employed  in  assisting  die 
wounded,  and  in  forming  isL  reserve  for  any  un* 
expected  casualty  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  4  or  fiOOO 
continued  with  the  forces  of  reserve  at  Fleurus 
and  at  Charleroi.    The  34,000  men  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  108  ]Meces  of 
csnnon,  were  sufficient  to  drive  the  Prussian  rear* 
guaid  from  any  position  it  might  take  up  to  press 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  conquered  army,  and  to 
keep  it  in  check.    It  was  a  glorious  result  of  the 
victory  of  Ltgny,  to  be  thus  enabled  to  oppose 
34,000  men  to  an  army,  which  had  consisted  of 
120,t)eo.    The  68,000  men,  under  die  Emperor^s 
command  were'sufficient  to  beat  the  Anglo-Dulich 
tmny,  ^  composed  of  90,000.    The  dispropordon, 
which  existed  on  the  IStli  between  the  two  belli* 
gerent  masses  in  the  relation  of  one  to  two,  was 
materially  changed,  and  it  no  longer  exceeded 
three  to  four.    Had  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  de- 
feated the  60,000  men  opposed  to  it.  Napoleon 
might  have  been  reproached  with  having  ill-c<d- 
culated  his  measures ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  even 
from  the  enemy's  admission,  that  unless  General 
Bhcher  had  arrived,^  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  would 
have  been  driven  from  the  field  of  batde  between 
eightandniae  o'clock  atnight.  If  Marshal  Blucher 
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kad^iiot  ium«d4tiB^(fat  with-his  fint  and  second 
eorpi»  the  march  on  Brussels,  trith  two  ookitmis^ 
daring  Ae  battle  of  the  17th,  would  have  been 
attended  with  sefetal  afhrantages«  The  left  would 
have  presB«l  upon  and  kept  in  check  the  Angio-^ 
Dntch  army;  the  right,  mider  the  eommhnd  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,  would  have  pursued  and  re«. 
strained  the  operations  of  the  Prusso^Saston  army} 
and  in  the  evening,  the  whok  of  the  French  army 
woold  have  eflbcted  its  junction  on  a  line  of  less 
thanlive  leagues  from  Mont  Saint  Jean  to  Wavres.^ 
with  its  advance  posts  on  the  edge  of  the  f*iost. 
But  the  fault  committed* by  Marshal  Grouchy,  in 
stopping  on  the  17th,  at  Qembbux^  having  march* 
ed  scarcely  two  leagues  in  the  course  of  the  day> 
itastead  of  pulling  on  three  leagues  more  in  front 
of  Wavrts,  was  aggravated  and  rendered  iiMpar-^ 
able  by  that  which  he  committed  the  following 
day,  the  16th,  in  losing  twelve  hours,  andarriving 
at  four  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  in  front  of  Wavres, 
when  htf  riionld  have  been  there  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

*  ^  lst»-^Qrouchy,  charged  with  the  puiauit  of 
Marshal  Blucher^  lost  sight  of  him  for  twenty-^ 
four  hours,  from  four  o'dodc  in  the  afWraoob  ^ 
the  17th|  until  a  quarter  past  twdve  at  noon  on 
llmlfitfa. 

''  adtyt^Thfr  mov^eoiAnt  of  the  oavidTf  on  thtf 
fkksk  vthito  Genend  Bulow's  attack  waft  not 
yet  repulsed^  pron^d  h  diatrssstkig  aoddent.    It 
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was  tlie  intentioh  of  the  Cottimuider  in'  ckief  ta 
order  that  morementi  but  not  until  tin  hour  later, 
aad  then  it  was  to  have  been  sustained  by  the. 
sixteen  battalions  of  infantry  belonging  to  th^ 
guard*  with  6tie  huftdred  pieces  of  cannon. 

"-Sdly, — ^The  horse  grenadieis  and  the  dragoons- 

of  the  guatd,  under  the  command  of  General 

Guyot,  engaged  without  orders.    Thus  at  fi?e  in* 

the  aftemoen,  the  army  found  itself  without  a  re^'  ^ 

serve  of  cavalry.    If  at  half  past  eight,  that  re-; 

terve  bad  been  in  existence,  the  storm  whichi 

swept  all  before  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  would; 

have  been  dispersed,  the  enemy's  charges  of  ca-^v 

valry  driven  back,  and  the  two  armies  would  have 

flkpt  on  die  field,  notwithatanding  the  successive 

arrivals  of  General  Bulow  and  Marshal  Blucher; 

the  advantage  would  also  have  been  in  favour  of 

the  French  army,  as  Marshal  Grouchy's  34,000 

iiieQ»  with  108  pieces  of  cannon,  were  fresh  troops 

bivraacked  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  enemy's 

two  armies  would  have  placed  themselves  in  the 

night  under  cover  of  the  forest  of  Soignes.    The 

constant  practice  in  every  battle  was,  for  the  horse, 

grenadiers  and  the  dragoons  of  the  guard  never^ 

to  lose  sight  of  the  Emperor,  and  never  to  make  a 

charge  but  in  consequence  of  an  order  verballjr 

given  by  that  Prince  to  the  General,  who  com- 

nia&ded  them. 

'^Matsbal  Mortier^  who  was  Craamander  hi. 
c^of*the  guttds,  gave  ap  the  cmBmand  ra  the; 
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15th,  at  Beaumont,  just  as  hostilities  were  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  and  no  one  was  s^pointed 
in  his  stead,  which  was  attended  with  several  in^ 
convenient  results.  ' 

Sixth  Observation.^—**  1st,  The  French  army 
manceuvred  on  the  right  of  the  Sambre,  on  the 
13th  and  14th.  It  encamped,  the  night  between 
the  14th  and  15th,  within  half  a  league  of  the 
Prussian  advanced  posts;  and  yet  Marshal Blucher 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  he  learned  at  his  head-quarters  at 
Namur,  that  the  Emperor  had  entered  Charleroi, 
the  Prusso-Saxon  army  was  still  cantoned  over 
an  extent  of  thirty  leagftes ;  two  days  were  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  effect  the  junction  of  his  troops. 
It  was  his  duty,  from  the  16th  of  May,  to  advance 
his  head  quarters  to  Fleurus,  to  concentrate  the 
cantonments  of  his  army  within  a  radius  of  eight 
leagues  with  his  advanced  posts  on  the  Meuse 
and  Sftmbre.  His  army  might  then  have  been 
assembled  at  Ligny  on  the  15th  at  noon,*to  await 
in  that  position  the  attack  of  the  French  army, 
or  to  march  against  it  in  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  it  into  the  Sambre. 

*'  2dly, — Yet,  notwithstanding  this  surprise  of 
Marshal  Blucher,  he  persisted  in  the  project  of 
collecting  his  troops  on  the  heights  of  Ligny, 
behind  Fleurus,  exposing  himself  to  the  hazard 
o'f  being  attacked  before  the  arrival  of  his  army. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  had  collected  but 
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two  corps  d'arnMSe,  and  the  Frrach  army  was 
already  at  Fleurus.  The  third  corps  joined  ia 
the  course  of  the  day»  but  the  fourth,  commanded 
by  GeBeral  Bulow,  was  unable  to  present  itself  in 
tiine  for  the  battle.  Marshal  Blucher,  the  instant 
lie  learned  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Charlerdt 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  e^Ming  of  the  15th,  ought 
to  have  assigned  as  a  point  of  junction  for  his 
troops,  neither  Fleurus  nor  Ligny,  which  were 
under  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  Wavres,  which 
the  French  could  not  have  reached  until  the  17th. 
He  would  have  also  had  the  whole  of  the  16th^ 
and  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th,  to  effect 
the  total  junction  of  Ms  army. 

''  3dly,— After  having  lost  the  battle  of  Ugny, 
the  Prussian  General  instead  of  making  his  re.** 
treat  on  Wavres,  ought  to  have  effected  it  upon 
the  srmy  <tf  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whether  at 
Qoatre-Bras  where  the  latter  had  maintained 
himself,  or  at  Waterloo.  The  whole  of  Marshal 
Bhcher's  retreat  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  was 
contrary  to  common  sense,  since  the  two  armies, 
which  were,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  little 
inore  than  three  miles  from  each  other,  and  had 
a  fine  road  for  their  point  of  communication,  in 
cansequence  of  which  their  junction  might  have 
beea  considered  as  effected,  found  themselves,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  separated  by  a  distance  of 
nearly  twelve  miles,  ami  intercepted  by  deties 
vid  impassable  ways. 


I  ^>  i;iirPni9Mri  G^nferal  tv^at  gmlty  of  a  breftcK 
fif  liw  ibret  grand  nileaof  war;  Ut,  To  ntfiiitatfi 
lus'  ^MttoornQnts  near  eich  .other;  2dly/  To  es* 
sign  A  point  of  jutietum  wkeve  ids  troops  can  ftll 
aMomble '  fo^ore  thoaa  of  the  ^nsmy;  3dly,^*  Td 
gipemte  his  letreat  upon  his  romforcem^tg* 
«   Smnth  Ob$ervaiian.^''  1st,  The  J)iiko  of  AX^I- 
UagtDn  \f%&  Burprisodin  his  eantoam^nts ;  he  ought 
tohavQcbneeutrated  them  the  16th  of  May,at^iglit 
l^ftg^s. about  Bmssels,  and  maintained  advanced 
g&ards  on  the  roads  opening  from  Flanders*    The 
Fr6iijcb  army  ^aa  for  three  days  manoBuvrhig  elosa 
Vpon  his  jidvanced  posta;  it  had  commenced  hos« 
tilities  four  and  twenty  hours ;  its  head  quarters 
bMi:been  twelve  hours  at  Charleroii  and  yet  the 
English  ireneral  was  at  Brussels,  ignorant  of  what 
WM  passing,  and  all  the  cantonmonti^  of  hia  army 
W^re  stiU  in  jSuU  aeourity,.  extended  over  *a* space 
^  more  thaii  twenty  l^agues.^  \ 

.  '^  i}dly,rr-Th«  Prince  of  .Sake -Weimar,  who  be- 
Vrngeji  to  the  Anglo-Dutch,  ai'my,  was  ^n;  the 
liptby  at  fo^r  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  iik  posttttm* 
before, Fraene,  and  Iluow  that  the  Krenoh;army 
tTM  at  Qharlerdi.  If  he  had  immediately  dee- 
putpj^  an  aide*diB-camp  to  Brussels^,  he  would 
bAye  s^ive^  thiire.At  sik  in  the  evenings  and  ^et 
Uie  Dui^of  Wellington  was  not^infermedt*  that 
theFrepoh  army  was  ,at  CliArteroi  until  eieven^at 
qightf.  Re  thus  \ek%X  fivje  ho»rs  in  a  crisis,  and 
against  a  man,  which  rendered^  the  ioM  of  ^single' 
hour  highly  important. 
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**  3<fiy,«^The mfiutti^,  cETalry,  and ajtilteByoF 
that  army,  were  in  cantcHiraentp  •  so  remote  frdm 
each  other,  that  the'  hifantry  was  engaged-  at 
Wateiloo  without  cavalry  or  artiUety,  v  which,  exi* 
posed  it  ta  ccmstdi^rable  Iom,  siiiaer  it  waa  obliged 
to  fiHiniir^ close  ooIubhis  -to  make  head  agaitaat 
the  diarges  of  the  cuirassiers^  under  the^  Are  dT 
fifty  pieces  of  camion.  These  hmum  mkm  were 
ihiughtered- without  cavalry  ta  prolebl^^or  ertili* 
lery  to  avenge  them.  As  tfae^  three  branduse  6£ 
in  asmy  cannot,  for  an  instant,  das^ense  wkh 
eacb^  other's  assistance,-  Ibey  ahoiiid  be  always 
cantoned  and  placed  in  a  way  to  be  4^  mutual  seiv 
vice  to  each  other.  .    ( 

''  itbly^'-^he  English  General,  akhengh;4urw  ^ 
^2ed,  assigned  Quatre-Bcas,  which  had.  bes^, 
farthe  last  four  and  twenty  hoiirs  in  poseessien  til 
the  French,  :as  the  rallying  point  of  his  anny. 
-He  exposed  his  troops  to  partial  defiaais  as^they 
gradufdly  arriTcd;  the  danger  4irhich  they  ineuK- 
¥ed,  was.stili  more  considerable  amee  tbey^^^t^ 
fisated  themselves,  widibM  artillery.and  ^themt 
eavalry;  hedeUveredup^hiain&ntrytofaiseneniy 
piece-meal,  and  destitute  of  tbeas^tance»e(ft4he 
two  other  bianches.  Ee*  should  have  fixediipon 
^atsfloo  for  his  point  of  >onction;  he  woidd 
theahave  had  the  day  of  tiie  141th,  aad.thovpiglit 
Wween  the  lath  and  17^  airinterval*q]iiteeuffii* 
tmttt,'te  coUeiit /the  whole  of  Jtts  avmy,  infiniryi 
«a?shry,^  and  sortiUery.    The  FMnih  could;  wd. 
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kare  arrived  imtil  the  17th,  and  would  have  fbmid 
all  his  troops  in  position* 

Eighth  OInervatkm.—*'  1st,  The  EngUah  Ge- 
neral  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  18th, 
that  measure  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
naticm,  to  the  graeral  system  of  war  adopted 
by  the  allies,  and  to  all  the  rules  of  war.  It 
was  not  the  interest  of  England,  who  wants  so 
many  men  to  recruit  her  annies  of  India,  ci  her 
American  colonies,  and  her  yast  establishments, 
to  expose  herself,  with  a  generous  vivacity,  to  a 
sanguinary  contest  in  which  she  might  lose  the 
only  army  she.had,  and  expend,  at  the  very  least, 
her  purest  blood.  The  plan  of  the  allies  ecui- 
sasled  in  opemting  in  a  mass  and  in  avoiding  all 
partial  actions.  Nothing  was  more  contrary  to 
their  interests  and  their  plan,  than  to  expose  the 
success  of  their  cause  in  a  doubtful  battle  with 
a  nearly  equal  force,  in  which  all  the  probabili- 
ties were  against  them.  If  the  Anglo-I>utch 
army  had  been  destroyed  at  Waterloo,  of  what 
use  to  the  allies  would  have  been  the  great  num- 
ber of  armies,  that  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

**  2dly, — ^The  English  General  in  accepting  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  placed  his  reliance  on  the 
co-operiation  of  the  Prussians,  but  that'co-oper- 
ation  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  the 
afternoon;  he  ther^re  continued  exposed  .alone 
frcmi.four  o'clodc  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
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aftemoon, '  t&at  is  to  say,  for  thirteen  liottrs ;  no 
battle  lasts  generally  more  than  six  hours ;  that 
co-operation  was  therefore  an  illusion. 

''  But,  if  he  relied  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
Prussians,  he  must  have  supposed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Frencfararmy  was  opposed  to  him,  and  he  must 
consequently  have  undertaken  to  defend  his  field 
of  battle,  during  thirteen  hours,  with  90,000  men 
of  different  nations,  against  an  army  of  104,000 
French.  That  calculation  was  evidently  false ;  he 
could  not  have  maintamed  himself  three  hours ;  the 
battle  would  have  tieen  decided  by  eight  o'clock 
ia  the  morning,  and  the  Prussians  would  have 
arrived  only  to  be  taken  in  flank.  Both  armies 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  one  battle.  If  he 
calculated,  that  a  part  of  the  French  army  had, 
conformably  to  the  rules  of  war,  pursued  the 
Prussian  army,  he  ought,  in  that  case,  to  be  con* 
vinced  that  he  could  receive  no  assistance  from  it, 
and  that  the  Prussians,  beaten  at  Lintz,  with  the 
loss  of  from  25,  to  30,000  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  20,000  scattered  and  dispersed  over 
the  country,  and  pursued  by  from  35,  to  40,000 
victorious  French,  would  not  have  risked  any 
fresh  operation,  and  would  have  considered  them- 
selves scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  defensive 
position.  In  that  case,  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
alone  would  have  to  sustain  the  shock  of  69,000 
French  during  the  whole  of  the  18th,  and  there 
18  no. Englishman  who  will  not  agree,  that  the 
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i#»ult  of  tlmt  stmggfe  coul4  qot  b^  dMMil» 
iua4  that  tbeir  araiy  was  not  ooafititutad  »o  m  t« 
be  capable  of  ^ustaiiuog  the  attack  of  the  im*^ 
p«nal  axmy  lor  four  hours. 

''  During  the  whole  of  the  iiigbt  between  the 
17th  and  18th»  the  weather  wa3  horrible,  an4 
the  road»  were  impai«able  uxUU  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning*  Thi^  loss  of  six  hours  from  ih» 
break  of  day  was  entirely  in  the  enemy's  favour ; 
bat  could  die  English  General  stake  the  &te 
of  suoh  a  struggle  upon  the  weather  whicb 
happened  in  the  night  between  the  17th  and 
IMh?  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  34,000  men,  and 
180  pieces  of  cannon  found  the  secret,  wbioh 
^e  would  suppose,  was  not  to  be  found,  of  not 
baiilg  in  the  engageipent  of  the  19th,  either  on 
thf  Md  of  battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  or  on 
Wvnm.  But  had  that  Marshal  pledged  himself 
to  the  English  General  to  be  led  astray  in  so 
stmngt  a  manner?  The  oonduct  of  Marshal 
Qromchy  was  as  imexpected,  as  that  his  army 
sbouldi  on  its  mardii»  be  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake.  Let  ua  recapitulate.  If  Marshal 
Grouchy  had  been  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Mont 
Saint  Jeani  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  by  the 
English  General  and  th^  Prussian  General,  during 
(he  wh9)e  night  between  the  17tfa  and  18th,  and 
all  the  morning  of  the  18th^  and  the  weather  had 
allowed  the  French  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  order 
of  batt)e  at  four  o'clock  ia  the  momingt  thf 


An^Io-Dtttch  army  would  h«lv«a)Mt>  dis^i^  and 
cut  to  pieces  before  seten ;  k«  iiite  w»uld  hkf4 
been  complete  |  tnd  if  the  weatbet  hiul  iioi  al- 
lowed tbft  tt&Mih  army  to  Mtige  itself  in  ofdst 
of  battle  tfiitU  ten,  tbe  fiite  of  thfe  Abglo-Dtftob 
army  would  btite  beeii  decided  befdreorid  o'dImH 
at  noon  I  the  remains  of  it  would  hiiire  beetf 
driven  either  beyond  the  fofest  or  in  the  dir«cti<m 
of  Rail  imd  tJtiere  would  b»vd  be(»i  qniie  tMi« 
enough  in  ^  afterboon  to  g»  aud  Meet  AMxthU 
Blocher,  bud  treat  him  ia  a  ^itailai;  iMMierj 
If  Martial  Gtouchy  h«d  «iictt»ped  in  ir«At  af 
Wavree  in  the  night  between  ihe  1701  Md  ldth» 
ao  detachtfliMit  could  have  been  Mflt  by  tiie  Pfus* 
ikm  to  «ave  the  fingliish  army,  which  muift  have 
been  eompletely  bettten  by  the  ^,000  VnhA 
opposed  to  it. 

"  3dly.^The  position  of  IMtom  Sunt  Jew  wa* 
ill  ehoaen.  The  fit«t  requieite  of  a  fie4d  of  battlf 
is  t»  htt  without  defies  in  it4  tekf.  Th4  BngUeh 
General  derived  no  advantage,  during  tiie  bidtla; 
fhnn  hi«  numeroae  oatrslrf ;  ht  did  hot  ifaitak, 
that  .he  oofht  to  be  and  wtndd  be  attaefcad  at 
the  l0ft;  he  believed  thst  th0  aitadi  wvukl  be 
mad*  en  hn  rig^t,  N«twi«ta{>iafldiflg  tbadinreit- 
aiod'OfiMited  in  bi^  fKvaw  \ty  G^epcnd  Buhnrfh 
90,006  PruMiaM/  be  would,  have  t4^ioe  eiSetMA 
hia  fis^eaf,  during  the  baffle,  h«d  tint  mwaMfe 
bMbpeMlbte/  Thu»,  hi  rettMtiy^  how  etran^  niA 
«fpri«kNiB  tMliMliati  thf^fsl  the  taid  ehoioeof 

xs 
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his  field  of  blB^ttle,  which  prevented  all  possibility 
of  retreat,  was  the  cause  of  his  success ! ! ! 
^   Ninth  Observation. — ''  It  may  be  asked,  what 
then  iShould  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English 
General  after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  the  en- 
gagement of  Quatre  Bras  ?  On  this  point,  pos- 
terity will  not  entertain  two  opinions ;  he  ought, 
in  the  night  between  the  17  th  and  1 8th,  to  have 
crossed  the  forest  of  Soignes,  by  the  road  of 
Charleroi ;  the  Prussian  army  ought  also  to  have 
crossed  it  by  the  road  of  Wavres;  the  armies 
would  have  effected  a  junction  by  break  of  day 
in  Bgru^ssels ;  left  their  rear  guards  for  the  defence 
ctf  the  forest,  gained  some  days  in  order  to  give 
time  to  the  Prussians,  dispersed  after  the  battle 
of  Lignyi  to  join  their  army ;  reinforced  themselves 
with  fourteen  English  regiments,  which  were  in 
garrison  in  the  fortresses  of  Belgium,  or  had  been 
just  landed  at  Ostend  on  their  return  from  Ame- 
rica, and  let  the  Emperor  of  the  French  manoeuvre 
as  he  pleased. 

.  '<  Would  he,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  have 
tmtersed  the  forest  of  Soignes  to  attack  in  an 
open  country  the  two  united  armies,  consisting  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  and  in  position  ?  It  would 
.have  certainly  been  the  most  advantageous  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  allies.  Would 
he  have  be6n  contented  with  taking  up  a  position 
himself?  He  could  not  have  long  remained  in  an 
inactive  state,  since  SOOiOOO  Rtt68iaiks»  Austrians) 


Bavarians,  frc.  were  qd  their  march  to  the  Rhine ' 
they  would  have  been  in  a  few  weeks  on  the^ 
Mame,  which  would  have  compelled  him  to 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  capital.  It  w^Of 
then,  that  the  Anglo-Prussian  army  ought  to 
march  and  effect  its  junction  with  the  allies, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Ft  would  have  exposed 
itself  to  no  risk,  suffered  no  loss,  and  have  acted 
conformably  to  the  interests  of  the  English  na- . 
tion,  and  the  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war 
adopted  by  the  allies,  and  sanctioned  by  the  rules 
of  the  military  art.  .  From  the  15th  to  the  18th 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  invariably  manoeuvred, 
as  his  enemy  wished ;  he  executed  nothing  which 
the  latter  apprehended  he  would.  The  English 
infantry  was  firm  and  solid ;  the  cavalry  might 
have  conducted  itself  better;  the  Anglo-Dutch 
araiy  was  twice  saved,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
by  the  Prussians,  the  first  time  before  three 
o'clock,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Bulow  with 
30,000  men,  and  the  second  time  by  the  arrival 
of  Marshal  Blucher  with  31,000  men.  In  that 
battle,  69,000  French  beat  120,000  men;  the 
victory  was  wrested  from  them,  between  eight 
and  nine,  by  150,000  men. 

''  Let  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  London  be 
imagined,  had  they  been  doomed  to  hear  of  the 
destruction  of  their  army,  and  the  prodigal  waste 
of  their  purest  bloody  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
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kuigi  agitQst  tlmt  of  the  people,  of  priTilegtts 
iiEftimik  equality^  of  the  oUgaroki  igainst  the 
U^emli,  wfl  of  the  prinoiptea  of  the  holy  svHiAiice 
«g«in9t  thoM  Qf  atiw  SorerMgPty  of  tbo  people ! !  T' 
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the  Emperor  at  one  of  his  Sunday  audiences,  on  the  transac- 
tions with  the  Pope,  216. 

BtAoafAmcBAis.  Napoleon  always  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
on  luscount  of  his  character,  notwithstanding  his  brilliiuit 
talents,  2. 

BsAussBT,  (He,  Siihop  ef  Arlet.)  The  Emperor's  opinion  of,  90. 

Btti«ADOTTE.  Elected  in  Sweden,  on  account  of  his  wife,  sister 
to  King  Joseph's  consort,  ITl.-^One  of  the  main  causes  of 
our  misfortunes,  by  giving  the  enemy  the  key  to  our  policy 
and  to  the  tactics  of  our  armies,  &c.  ■  ■  ■  On  retumibg 
anaongst  us,  perceived  that  public  opinion  was  justly  unfavor- 
able to  him,  ITS. — ^Letter  addressed  to  him  by  Napoleon,  on 
the  eontinental  system,  175. 

Btttntzn,  {Prince  rf  NeufehateL)  His  private  life.    Napoleon 

pressed  him  to  marry  ^  Madame  V induced  him  toouUPry 

a  princess  of  Bavaria,  ^l.-^Berthier^s  despair,  5B9. 

BoiSGBLiN,.  {Car4inaL)  The  Emperor  described  him  as  a  man^ 
of  tdent  and  probity,  89. 

Caloh Its,  ( Jf.  de.)  One  of  the  causes  of  the  emigratloo,  961'— 
The  financial  oracle  of  the  emigrants,  99. 

Campaioiis  or  Italy  ako  Egypt.  According  to  the  Emperor,^ 
the  chapters  relating  thereto  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  the*^ 
Rench  and  Italians,  165.— They  would  immortalise  thenames 
of  hfs  coflspanions  in  glory,  166. 

CAtiBKiiiM  1I«  {Empreu  of  Rnaia.)  Described  by  the  Em- 
peror as  a  oommanding  woman,  worthy  of  a  beard^  184. 

CijUlxs,  (M.  dg.)  His  arrival  at  Coblentz,  109.<*-^iidh!ioas  ob 
ssrvatf  oos  on  the  passage  of  the  Prussians  through  CoUeiitZi 
118. 
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CHSEBonmo.    Account  of  the  worlu  at  thai  port,  8. 

Clvegy.  The  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  the  old  dtrgf,  89.^- 
Nooe  of  the  ancient  bishops  betrayed  his  confidence.— Had 
to  complain  only  of  those  whom  he  had  himself  appointed,  90. 

Convents.  Nuns  and  Monies. — ^The  taking  of  the  veil,  a  cere- 
mony formerly  much  attended  by  young  officers,  &c.  ST.— 
The  Emperor  unfavorable  to  convents. — ^Admitted,  neverthe- 
less«  tliat  an  empire  lilce  France  might  and  ought  to  ha%'e  a 
few  hospitab  for  lunatics  called  irappisiei,  SB.— Called  the 
monks  of  mount  Cenis  extremely  useful,  and  even  heroic. — 
Thought  that  monks  would  be  by  far  the  best  teachers  of 
youth,  if  they  could  be  withdrawn  from  a  foreign  juiisdictioo. 
and  attached  to  the  government,  89. 

DiDRROT*s  P^  de  Famille,    The  £mperor*s  remarks  on,  93. 

Dv  BaixoYy  {Cardmai)    The  Emperor's  opinion  of,  90. 

Egypt.  Remark  by  the  Emperor  on  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  59. — 
Volney*s  errors. — A  handful  of  Frenchmen  hail  proved  suffi- 

'  ctent  to  conquer  that  fine  country,  60. — ^The  English  trembled 
on  seeing  us  in  possession  of  Egypt  $  it  was  the  true  way  to 
deprive  them  of  India. — If  forty  or  fifty  thousand  European 
families  should  ever  establish  their  industry,  laws,  and  admi- 
nistration in  Egypt,  India  would  thenceforth  be  lust  to  the 
English,  more  by  the  force  of  circumstimces  than  by  that  of 
arms,  61. 

EtfioaATioN.  The  Em]>eror  retiuests  an  historical  sketch  of  Uiat 
of  Coblentz. — Its  origin,  95. — Assemblages  at  Worms  and 
Coblentz,  96. — One  called  the  camp,  the  other  the  town,  and 
the  coicr^,  98. — ^From  twenty  to  twenty- five  thousand  eqii* 
grants  in  arms  are  parcelled  out  into  three  corps  ^  six  thousand 
under  the  Prince  de  Cond^  ngalnst  Alsace;  four  thousand  uiider 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  in  Flanders ;  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand,  under  the  king's  bmthers,  against  Champagne,  119. 
— Plans  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  120. — ^Tbe 
emigrants  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  army. — Set  to  be- 
siege Thionville.— Curious  particulars^  125. — ^Pleasantries, 
anecdotes,  &c.  127- 

English.  Their  attentions  to  the  emigrants,  255. — ^Enraged  at 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Not  accustomed  to  such  energy* 
285. — ^Nafioleon  declared  the  English  migiit  now  be  pre-emi- 
nent, if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  ships,  286. 

Etiquktts.  That  of  St.  Helena,  30.— At  the  Tnileries  the  Em- 
peror said  he  was  the  first  that  had  separated  the  service  of 
honour  from  that  of  necessity. — "  A  king,*'  he  said,  "  does  i^ot 

.  exist  in  nature,  but  only  in  civilization;  there  are  no  naked 
kings  j  there  can  be  none  but  dressed  oues,"  81. 

FadboOmo,  St.  Gbhmain.  The  Emperor  said  be  had  arranged) 
matters  ill  with  this  Faubourg :  he  had  done  either  too  much 
^v  too  little,  24. — Anecdotes,  235. 
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FowTAiKBBLBAu,  (PoUu^  of.)  The  Empcror'^  opioionj  ii^ 
thought  highly  of  it,  1 56. 

Galu    His  system  exposed  by  Napoleon,  68. 

Gbassini «  (  The  beautiful  Madame.)    Anecdote,  80. 

GuAjiD,  National,  ow  Paris.  Constantly  evinced  the  virtuc^of 
its  statioa ;  the  love  of  order,  devotion  to  authority,  the  &ar 
of  pillage,  and  the  hatred  of  anarchy,  1^4. 

GasTATvs  III.  {King  of  Sweden.)    Was  to  have  been  the  ge-. 
neralisaiiiio  of  the  troops  intended  to  support  the  emigrants.-^ 
Declared  his  desire  of  fighting  in  person. — His  expressions  on 
taking  leave  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  113.— Lived  as  a 

Givate  individual  at  Aix^la-Cliapelkj  under  the  name  of  Couiit 
aga,  166. 

GufTATvs  IV.  {KtMg  €f  Sweden)  The  Emperor  said  he  had  at 
the  oomroencement  of  his  career,  given  himself  out  for  a  hero, 
bat  had  ended  it  like  a  madman. — Had  insulted  Catherine  the 

.  Great  when  a  youth,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  a  subse* 
quent  period,  167- — ^Declared  himself  the  great  antagonist  of 
the  Emperor. — Dethroned  by  his  subjects,  168. — ^^ter  the 
battle  of  Lei|»sic,  offered  his  services  to  Napole<»n  as  an  aide- 
de-camp,  and  requested  an  asylum  in  France,  169. 

iLLTaiA.  It  never  was  Napoleon's  intention  to  keep  it.— It  was, 
when  in  our  bands,  a  vanguard  in  the  heart  of  Austria ;  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  to  fprce  its  cabinet  to  act  hpnestly. 
The  Emjieror  only  took  it  as  a  pledge>  and  had  several  plans 
respecting  it ;  he  thought  of  restoring  it  in  exchange  for  (jjal- 
lida,  30. 

JossruiNK.  (The  Empress*)  Witnessed  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  against  Wurmser. — VV^ept  much  on  leaving  her 
husband,  who  <tnibniced  her,  staying,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
*'  Wurmser  shall  pay  dearly  for  those  tears." — Obliged  to  pfss 
near  Mantua,  and  fired  on  from  the  walls.— Received  at  Lucca 
by  the  senate,  and  treated  like  a  great  princess,  18^. 

JouaBRT,  (General.)  Had  a  profound  veneration  for  Napole9n. 
Took  him  for  his  model. — His  death. — His  portrait  by  Napp- 
leon,  259. 

La  Harp£.  The  Emperor  considered  his  M^Iuuieill  conceivef] : 
vicious  institutions  are  not  to  be  attacked  with  vicious  W|Ba« 
pons,  86. 

Lab  Cas^s,  (Count.)  Hi3  mission  concerning  the  dep<^  of 
mendicity,  39. — Prosperity  of  France,  41. — ^Dep6ts  of  mendi- 
city, 43. — Hospitals,  45. — ^Prisons,  47- — Historical  sketch , of 
Ccihlentz,  95. — ^Found  himself  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  in 
the  custody  of  an  inhabitant  of  Coblentz,  11 7.  ,        , 

Latiteh.    The  falsehood  of  his  system,  69. 

Locis  XVL  According  to  Napoleon  the  most  expipplqrjf^f 
private  individuals,  but  a  very  poor  king,  99. 

Luwij  (Sir  Hudson,  Gqwmor  of  Si,  Hcteua.)    The  En^po^r 
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tells  bim,  he  thinks  him  capable  of  any  thing  •  that  he  la  a 
gp-eater  aflliccfon  to  the  captiyes  than  all  the  miseries  of  tlieir 
barren  rock,  18. — ^Withholds  a  book  sent  to  the  Bmpeimr  by 
an  English  Member  of  Parliament,  becanse  it  was  addressed, 
in  gold  letters,  to  Napoleon  the  Gieat,  83.-— Had  never  com- 
manded any  but  foreign  deserters,  the  drm  and  sciini  of 
Europe,  990. — ^Very  harshly  treated  by  the  Empesor  on  hi^ 
fast  visit,  9M. 

M Atra  Ahtoiwkttb.  Napoleon  says  she  would  hare  bom  at 
any  time  the  ornament  of  private  society  $  but  her  levitr,  in- 
eoosistency,  and  limited  capacity,  had  contributed,  not  a  little, 
to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  of  the  monarchy,  99. — ^Anecdote, 
93..     . 

MtaniasY,    (Madtane  rfe.)    Teassed   by   the  Emperor    at  a 

-   masked  ball,  146. 

MasiiER.    His  system  exposed,  67. 

MBNmciTT.  Remarks  on  dep6ts,  43. — ^Much  less  comnum  in 
poor  and  barren  provinces  than  in  rich  abundant  countries. — 
The  Emperor's  observations,  44. — Benevolent  establish- 
ments, 45. 

Mi>LiKaB.    The  Emperor's  opinion  of  the  Tartufe,  299. 

Moscow.  His  etpressions  on  the  burning  of  Moscow,  $09.^* 
Said  the  fictions  on  the  humhig  of  Troy  were  far  firom  coming 
up  to  the  reality  of  that  of  Moscow,  ^03.— Description  of 
Moscow,  and  the  conflagration,  268. 

NAfOLKOtt,— His  ideas  respecting  Cherbourg,  8.— Scheme  of  a 
maritime  war. — ^Thought  to  end  it  by  a  battle  of  Actiuin,  lo, 
— «Plelt  no  repugnance  towards  the  Commissioners  of  the  Allies 
at  8t  Helena ;  not  even  toward  the  French  Commissi<yner ; 
he  was  French,  an  indestructible  claim,  in  his  sight,  19.-^On 
his  debut  in  Italy,  excited  an  universal  enthusiasm  and  ambi- 
thm. — ^His  fortune  lay  in  his  prudence. — Madame  Grassini, 
SO. — Madame  V. .... ,  2L*-Satd  he  had  arranged  matters  ill 
with  the  Faubouig  St.  Germain :  that  lie  had  done  too  much 
or  too  little,  34«— Collected  ancient  names  about  1dm  ;  thnse 
which  figured  in  French  history,  as  a  means  of  speedily  givhig; 
the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  modem  institutions.-*-His  first 
'  Idea  had  been  to  marry  a  IVench  woman,  which  his  ministers 
prerented,  by  urging  motives  of  policy,  26. — Reasons  Ibrhif 
resumption  of  monarchial  Ibrms,  crosses,  ribbons,  &e.  28.— « 
Etiquette  at  Longwood,  99. — Convinced  that  the  exthpaeion 
of  mendicity  was  possible,  89. — His  intentions  respectfhg^ 
Illyria,  36. — ^FataRties  accumulated  against  him  towards  the 
end  of  his  career,  37* — His  own  observathms  on  his  law  o( 
the  state  prisons,  54. — Positively  asserted  that  the  Fkneaeh 
were  in  his  time  the  freest  nation  in  all  Europe.-^AII  the  na- 
^ons  separated  from  the  empire  regret  the  loss  of  the  htwa  by 
^MPhidi  he  fbrmeiiy  governed  them,  57.-^In  his  expedltioa  to 
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Bffjpti  if  he  had  been  master  of  the  sea,  he  ynfoM  have  been 
master  of  the  East,  59. — Had  gained  sneh  an  influence  oter 
hia  soldiers,  that  a  mere  order  of  the  day  would  havo  sufficed 
tp  induce  them  all  to  turn  Mahometans,  61. — The  desert  had 
always  possessed  charms  to  him.-^The  word  Ka|)oteon  ilg- 
nifies  I^on  of  the  Desert,  62. — ^Anecdote  oiF  a  Chinese,  68.— 
Says  to  tl^ose  al>out  him  that  on  returning  into  the  world,  they 
were  destined  to  tyecome  brothers  fbr  his  aai^e,  64.-^-4[)n 
dreams  and  presentiments  -,  Cagiiostro,  Mesmef ,  Qatt,  Lava- 
ter,  &c.  6G. — ^Accumulated  vexations,  70. — Conversation  wfth 
Admiral  Malcolm.  Ought  not  sovereigns  to  possesa  hearts? 
1u  defending  his  title  of  Emperor,  he  was  defending  the 
honour  of  other  sovereigns,  78. — His  cmut  tlie  most  magnifi- 
cent ever  seen,  80. — ^Expenses  of  his  hunt ;  table;  stable  de- 
partment;  pages,  81. — Convents;  nuns;  trappists;  monks, 
86.— Stild  he  had  never  done  any  thii^g  for  the  clef^gy  but 
they  had  given  him  cause  to  repent  it,  89.**-Had  met  with 
reason  to  complain  of  the  bishops  he  had  himself  appointtd, 
only ;  and  not  of  the  anciept  bishops,  90  — ^'fliought  that  after 
his  time,  conscriptions  of  priests  and  nuns  would  perhaps  be 
seen  in  Fhmce  instead  of  those  of  soldiers ;  and  the  borraeks 
would  be  turned  into  convents  and  seminaries,  91. -^Histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  emigration,  95. — Things  were  ascriiied  to 
mere  prejudices,  personal  inciintltions,  and  littleness  in  the 
Emperor,  which  arose  in  reality  only  from  profound  views, 
grand  conceptions,  and  state  maxims  of  the  most  elevated 
description,  134. — His  conversation  with  Count  8  . .  . .  on  the 
emigres,  135.— Sentimental  journey  to  Nnits,  139.— Befbre 
the  oath  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  if  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  turn  his  cannon  against  the  people,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  should  have  obeyed ;  but  when  he  had  once 
taken  the  national  oath,  he  would  have  rmrded  the  people 
only,  149.— An  eye  witness  of  the  tenth  of  August.— Partien- 
lars  thereof,  143. — Very  fbnd  of  masked  balls.-^Addreaaed  at 
one  every  year  by  the  sanie  mask,  who  remhided  him  of 
former  intimacies,  1 45. — Liked  to  get  himeelf  aflfronted  thefe. 
Anecdotes^  146. — Favours  conferred  by  him  on  several  private 
ftuQiliea,  147, — When  any  useful,  curious  or  interesting  iilea 
occurred  to  hlmj  a  question  waa  proposed  to  the  memMra  of 
tl|e  in^titute^  who  adopted  or  rejected  it,  149.-^Had  eonstruet- 
eda  great  number  of  canals;  and  projected  many  more,  lOO. 
-r»Wish€4  to  have  made  Pdris  the  capital  of  Europe,  IM.*— 
Had  Heaven  permitted  him  to  reign  twenty  years  longeri  Btd 
allowed  him  a  little  leisure,  he  would  have  cbangeil  tlielhee 
o(  Pcaqce.^-A  world  might  be  created  by  means  of  hudgeia, 
U3.-^teQ  refused  the  flutes  which  the  city  of  Paris  wUhM 
V)  dv^liin  i  pi^ved  that  this  useless  expenditiife  vrouldaaike 
lo  erect  magidficent  durable  monuments.    All  M»  power  VM 
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,  requitite  to  enaXiIe  hun  to  do  good    Expended  as  much  as 

•  thirty  miUions  in  sewers  for  which  ao  one  will  give  him  any 
credit*  154. — ^At  the  foot  as  well  as  at  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 

•  on  the  sands  of  Holland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Na- 
poleon appears  on  every  side. — ^Thought  of  draining  the  Pon- 
tine  marshes,  155. — ^Intended  only   to  have  prepared  the 

•  ground  for  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Rome,  and  would  have 
.  proceeded  no  farther. — ^Anecdote.— >Had  found  it  extremely 

difficult  to. make  his  system  of  budgets  understood,  15& — 
.  On  his  journies  to  Fontainebleau  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
persons  were  invited  and  accommodated  with  lodgings  and 
.  furniture  j  above  three  thousand  people  dined  there,  159. — 
.  Regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the  histories  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  drawn  up  from  the 
original  documents  in  the  foreign    office. — Once  wrote  to 
iklim,  161. — ^His  answer,  162. — Had  he  been  able,  when  in 
Egypt,  to  unite  the  Mamelukes  with  his  French  troops,  he 
.  would  have  looked  upon  himself  as  master  of  the  world,  162. 
-^Tbe  Regency  one  of  the  most  hideous  periods  of  our  an* 
nahi,  163. — Gustavus  IV.  offers  himself  to  Napoleon  as  his 
aide-de«camp,  169, — 'i'he  Swedes  request  him  to  give  them  a 
king,  179.— Had  over-rated  the  importance  of  having    a 
,  Frenchiuunon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  171. — Felt  an  insitnc- 
•  tive  presentiment  which  rendered  Bernadotte's  election  dis- 
agTeeabie  to  him,  172. — Hud  found  a  clue  to  the  cliaracter  of 
the  Epiperor  Paul,  174. — Letter  to  Bernadotte  on  his  conti- 
nental system,  175- — His  patrimonial  vine^  disposed  of  it 
in  favour  of  his  nurse,  179. — Gave  his  patrimonial  house  to 
the  Romalino  family,  180. — His.  nurse ;  she  came  to  Paris ; 
charmed  the  whole  family,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
Pope,  181. — The  soldiers  of  u  palace  terrible  and  dangerous. 
Dudng  the  consulate,  Paul  fre(|uently  wrote  to  him«  184. — 
Often    repeated  that  he  had  never  felt  either  his  head  or 
stomach,  185. — Fatalities  of  the  campaign  of  Russia,  188. — 
Addressed  by  Madame  de  Sta^l.  The  first  woman  in  the  world 
is  she  who  has  had  the  most  children,  192.— On  religion,  199. 
— Had  met  with  great  resistance  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
the  Catholic  worship  5  would  have  been  more  willingly  fol- 
lowed if  he  had  raised  the  protestant  banner,  201. — ^Francis  I. 
wdl  situated  for  adopting  Protestantism,  203. — Remarks  on 
tlie  Pope,  207.— Drew  the  famous  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau 
from  him,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  conversation,  210. — ^Tries 
.to  persuade  the  Pope  by  arguments,  but  in  vain,  212. — His 
intentions  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  Pope,  in  case  he  had 
returned  victorious  from  Moscow ;  would  have  re-instated 
the  Pope,  surrounded  him  with  honours  and  sulendour,  apd 
made  Paris  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  214. — ^T^e 
Ug^l  directions  of  ejt^clesiastical  affairs  had  always  been  the 
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.  olfect  of  Us  mflditetlim  and  UnshtB,  SItf.-i-Wann  ootaT^rs- 
AtkHi  Willi  the  GoTomor,  !3I  9.-7Said  that  should  he  be  hungry, 
he  would  go  and  take  his  seat  at  the  table  of.  the  bmve  53d., 
!K1.— Napoleon  will  remain  the  subject  of  history  and  the 
star  of  ciTiiized  nations, 983. — Said  that  the.  most  infaittoas 
lM»da  Deverhort  him,  but  when  there  was  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  truth  he  instantly  felt  the  desire  to  defend  him- 
self, 985. — His  protest  against  the  treaty  of  the  second  of 
Augoat.— Had  purposely  omitted  to  mentbn  the  treaty^  of 
Fontaineblean.— Said  he  disclaimed  that  treaty,  and  why. — 
Called  himself  a  piece  of  .roclc  lauocfaed  into  space,  9M, — 
On  general  S— — n's  woric,  238.-*Opinion  of  the  Tartafe^, 
S29. — ^Did  not  remember  having  once  taken  medicine  at 
the  Tnilerie8.^-*Had  no  fiaith  in  medicine.*-*-Not  so  with  re- 
spect to  surgery. — Had  thrice  commenced  cooraes  ofanatomy, 
but  biuinesa  and  disgust  had  interrupted  them,  934.-— Official 
answer  to  the  Governor  concerning  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  embarrassments  of  his  budget,  341.-— On  the 
homing  of  Moscow,    863. — What  he  would  have  done  if 

.  Moscow  had  not  been  burnt,  36S. — ^A  peace  made  in  Moscow 
would  have  completed  and  terminated  his  warlike  operations. 
He  would  then  have  had  his  cmgtBu  and  his  koly.ailume$. 
Woidd  have  become  the  natural  mediator  between  the  old 
and  new  orders  of  things,  354. — ^Would  have  placed  his  glory 
in  hia  equity. — ^Would  have  desired  an  European  code,  a  court 
of  cassation  for  all  Europe,  the  same  money,  the  same  weights 

,  and  measures,  the  same  laws.-— Europe  would  thus  have  be- 
come but  one  people,  365.— His  dictatorship  woilild  have  tet" 

•  minated,  and  the  constitutional  reign  of  his  son  would  hate 
oottunenced.— Would  have  a8sociatl^d  him  with  himself  in  the 
empire. — ^Faris  would  have  been  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
the  Firench  th^  envy  of  all  nations.— *Hi8  leisure  would  have 
been  spent  in  visiting  every  corner  of  the  empire,  with  the 
empress,  and  by  easy  joumies,  like  a  true  country  couple, 
stetterfng  benefits  and  creatitog  monumeats  in  every  duectioo, 
3ey.— His  maritime  quarrel  with  England,  384.— Had  forced 
the  Americans  to  fight  the  English,  by  connecting  their  in- 
terest with  their  ri^ts,  885.--Observations  on  the  battle  of 
Watcffloo,  386. 

Navt.  Napoleon's  ideas  and  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
ports  of  Pnuice,  and  to  the  Navy  in  general,  13. 

Pabis.  The  Emperor  wished  to  luve  made  it  the  true  capital 
of  Enrope  $  something  Jahutous,  colossal,  miknown  before 
our  times,  163. 

Paul  L  (Emperor  of  JRvssta.)  Hi*  fury  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
honorable conduct  of  the  EngUMi  ministry. — His  indignation 

:.  on  the  denial  of  tlia  Eoglisk  that  they  had  {vqaiised  him 
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ll«h  tnkiltlrjr.— *The  Bttgiish  rc&ing  to  indnde  lo  their  ex- 
change, the  Rnatlaii  pritontra  token  ie  HolUuiil,  in  their  etr- 
vice*  Napokon  tokea  advantage  of  tbeoircaiaatanca,  ii^w 
dothcs  them,  and  tends  them  hack  to  l^i,  who  fcoin  that 
moment  it  entirely  devoud  to  him,  174.^^t  hat  heen 
thought,  observed  Um  Empthiri  thai  thit  ettachmeot  eras 
ftital  to  him,  175,--'Often  wrote  to  the  Flrit  Consul,  1B4. 

Pioa  VU.  Watdetirous  of  obtotmni^  ftvm  Napoleon,  at  a  re- 
oompenae  for  his  ooiniag  to  Fmnoe  and  crownhitf  him,  his 
tignatore  to  the  deebtetion  bf  ivhioh  Louit  Xi  V.  disapproted 
of  the  fatnoet  artidet  of  1688,  the  foundation  of  the  Uhcrties 
of  the  Qallioan  chureh,  Wf.'^It  wat  by  the  mere  poiecr  of 
hit  private  ooiivenation  that  Napokon  drew  from  him  the 
.eekbratedCeneovdat  of  Fontatnebleanr—The  fimperor  eon- 
tfatored  him  a  kmb,  a  really  worthy  roan,  whom  he  gMttly 
Idved  and  esteemed,  9ia«^Hit  change  of  proeeedhige,  %IH. 
--^'Cautet  of  his  latt  journey  to  France,  SIS. 

PiannoirrnaE.  The  £mpevor  said  he  had  a  partidolar  alleetlon 
far  that  province— 'lliat  the  jnedmontest  did  not  like  to  be 
a  aoMU  state,  14a 

Fnitont.  Comfnrto  of  those  of  £agUnd.<*^DIfference  of  ours 
whleh  ere  dreadful  abodes.-^Fertons  merely  tuspeeted  pieced 
(here  amongst  the  greatest  cribihials,  47.-*-^tate  prisoners, 
64.«-Mapoleon*t  observations  on  his  Uw  of  the  state  prisons, 
66/^^t  the  time  of  hit  fsH  they  contafaied  only  two  hundred 

'  and  if ty  individuals.  He  found  nine  thousand  state  prisoners, 
when  he  iMenme  Consul,  56. 

Pevsnovn.  Attadked  by  the  Emperor  at  one  of  his  pobKe  au- 
dkneee )  rcftitation  of  magnetism  and  aomnambulinhi,  €7* 

'BooonLAtrnn,  {AtekblMkap.)    The  £mperor*t  opinkm  of,  sa 

RetsiA.  Napoleon  asks  whether  Peter  the  Qreat  acted  wisely 
in  founding  n  capital  at  Petersburg.  Arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject, 961. 

.fiiaimvf ,  ( IMer  of  the  Emperor'i  dmmbm.)  Wanted  to  klH  the 
Ooverdor,  and  himeelf  afierwanl9.-^The  Emperor  could  not, 
he  said,  divert  ium  from  his  resolotlon  without  empkyiegthis 
whok  authority,  hoperkl  and  pontlicair  84. 

S        N,   (Genera/.)    The  Emperor's  remnrks  On  hkwork. — 

He  had  deserted  from  tins  eaaap  at  'Boaiogne,  oarryiogf  aQ 

Napoleon's  aecrek  to  tlw  £n§Iish.'-^n  Napoleon^s  retomin^ 

to  the  isle  of  Elba,  wrote  to  the  fin^rar  with  a  tender  of  m 

.  seevkea  ^  but  wee  aircnted  and  oUght  to  iiave  been  shot,  %28. 

S. . . .,  (Count)  Conversation  with  the  Emptor,  18ft/^Ppoof 
he  gives  of  tiie  great  and  etcelUnt  ^Meaand  heart  of  Nii- 
poleon,  lS7.*--^ncBdoee  of  a  ontwd  of  kitM,  \m. 

amLM  Uly  iiSmfHrar ef  lAe.TWb.)  Tftie  fmpunDtf  ottta  weote 
to  him,  161. — His  answer,  162. 
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SouLT^  {Martkttl)  Described  by  the  Emperor  as  an  escellent 
director,  a  good  war-minister,  298.  ' 

Stabl,  {Madame  de.)  Has  described  herself  too  faithfully  In 
her  Corinna. — ^The  Emperor  displeased  with  her  for  having 
decried  the  French  in  her  romance,  190.-^Ardent  in  her  pas- 
sions.— ^Letter  read  by  the  police,  191. — Hanished. — ^Fought 
with  one  hand  and  solicited  with  the  other — ^The  First  Consul 
eauses  her  to  be  informed,  that  he  leaves  her  the  whole  uni-* 
▼erse  to  carry  on  her  operations  in,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  which  he  reserves  to  himself,  and  forbids  her  to  approach* 
— ^Wished,  during  the  imperial  reign^  to  be  a  lady  of  the 
bedtJiamber,  194. 

S. .  • .,  {Baromes$»)  A  Frenchwoman^  wife  to  the  Austrian  Com* 
missioner  at  St  Helena^  830. 

Talletrano,  (Prtnce.)  Urgently  pressed  the  Emperor  to  make 
peace  after  his  return  from  L^ipsic. — ^Blamed  Napoleon's 
speech  to  the  senate. — ^Approved  that  to  the  legislative  body. 
--Constantly  repeated  to  Napoleon  that  he  deceived  himself 
with  regard  to  the  energy  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  not 
second  his  efforts,  but  desert  him,  189. — ^Tenth  of  August, 
account  of  the  disturbances  of  that  day,  by  the  Emperor, 
who  had  witnessed  them,  144. 

Vkbsaillks.  Th^  Emjiaior  says  i^  was  on  ^rr^r  pf  Louis  XIV. 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  Versailles,  155. — Napoleon  blam- 
ed himself  for  the  sums  he  had  lavished  on  that  palace,  157. 
— ^In  his  gigantic  ideas  with  respect  to  Paris,  thought  to  make 
some  use  of  it,  to  bring  it  in  as  a  kind  of  suburb  to  the  great 
capital. — ^Instead  of  the  nymphs  of  its  groves,  he  would  have 
substituted  panoramas  of  all  the  capitals  which  had  been  en- 
tered by  our  victorious  troops,  and  of  all  the  celebrated  battles 
which  have  added  glory  to  the  French  arms,  160. 

VoiaiMs,  (de^  bishop  of  Nantes,)  '  Had  rendered  the  Emperor 
a  true  Catholic,  through  the  prudence  of  his  reasoning,  his  ex- 
cellent morality,  and  his  enlightened  tolerance. — His  answer 
to  Marie  Louise,  who  consulted  him  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  fasting  on  Fridays,  and  on  a  public  communion  at 
Easter,  S04. — Had  been  the  firmest  support  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church, — ''  He  was  my  oracle,  my  light," 
said  the  Emperor ;  "  he  possessed  my  implicit  confidence  ia 
religious  matters,"  206. 

Watbbloo.  Observations  on  that  battle,  dictated  by  Napoleon, 
t286. 
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MY    RESIDENCE 


WITH 


THE  EMPEROR   NAPOLEON 
AT  SAINT  HELENA. 


Plan  for  a  Political  Defence  of  Napoleon  ; 
sketched  by  himself 

Tuesday,  Aug.  27th,  1816. — About  four  o  clock 
1  joined  the  Emperor  in  the  garden:  he  had 
been  engaged  in  dictating  during  the  whole  of 
the  morning.  The  wind  was  very  rough,  and  the 
Emperor  declined  riding  out  in  the  calash :  he 
therefore  walked  about  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  great  path  of  the  wood,  attended  by  all 
the  individuals  of  his  suite.  He  jokingly  teased 
one  of  the  party,  by  observing  that  he  was  sulky, 
and  accusing  him  of  being  very  often  discontented 
and  ill-humoured,  &c. 

The  Emperor,  on  rising  from  the  dinner-table, 
adverted  to  his  recent  protestation  against  the 
treaty  of  the  2d  of  August.  He  expatiated  with 
warmth  on  the  subject,  and  remarked,  while  he 
walked  rapidly  about  the  apartment,  that  he  \n^ 
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tended  to  draw  up  another  protest,  on  a  more 
extended  and  important  scale,  against  the  bill 
that  had  been  passed  in  the  British  parliament. 
He  would  prove,  he  said,  that  the  bill  was  not 
a  law,  but  a  violation  of  every  existing  law. 
Napoleon  was  proscribed,  and  not  judged  by  it. 
The  English  parliament  had  done,  not  what  was 
just,  but  what  was  deemed  to  be  expedient ;  it 
had  imitated  Themistocles,  without  hearing  Aris- 
tides.  The  Emperor  then  arraigned  himself  be- 
fore all  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  proved  that 
each  would  successively  acquit  him/  He  took 
a  review  of  the  different  acts  of  his  reign,  and 
justified  them  all.  ''  The  French  and  the  Ita- 
^^  lians,"  said  he,  **  lament  my  absence;  I  carry 
**  with  me  the  gratitude  of  the  Poles,  and  even 
**  the  late  and  bitter  regrets  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  Europe  will  soon  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
*'  equilibrium,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  my 
*'  French  empire  was  absolutely  necessary.  TTie 
**  Continent  is  now  in  the  most  perilous  sittia- 
**  tion,  being  continually  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
^'  being  overrun  by  Cossacks  and  Tartars.  And 
*•  the  English,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  the  Eng- 
"  lish  wiU  deplore  their  victory  of  Waterloo ! 
^*  Things  will  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  that 
*•  posterity,  together  with  every  well-informed 
•*  and  well-disposed  person  among  our  contem- 
•*  pbraries,  will  regret  that  I  did  not  succeed  in 
"•  all  my  enterprises." 
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In  course  of  his  remarics,  the  Emperor  occa- 
sionally rose  to  a  pitch  of  sublimity.  I  shall  not 
follow  him  into  all  his  details^.  He  promised  to 
dictate  the  observations  he  had  made,  and  said  he 
had  already  sketched  oiit  a  plan  for  his  political 
defence,  in  fourteen  paragraphs. 

C^itwat;  Tureime;  Condi. — Questions  respecting  the  greatest 
Battle  fought  by  the  Emperor;  the  best  Troops,  Sfc. 

28. — The  Emperor  did  not  go  out  until  four 
o'clock;  he  had  spent  three  hours  in  the  bath; 
The  weather  was  very  unpleasant,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  merely  took  a  few  turns  in  the  garden. 
He  had  just  written  td  inform  the  Governor,  that 
henceforth. he  would  receive  no  strangers,  unlesa 
they  were  admitted  to  Longwood  by  passes  from 
the  Grand  Marshal,  as  in  the  time  of  Admiral 
Cockbum. 

The  Emperor  proposed  playing  a  game  at 
chess;  but  before  he  sat  down  to  do  so,  he  took 
Dp  a  volume  of  Fenelon.  It  was  La  Direction  de 
Cwucience  dun  Rot.  He  read  to  us  several  ar- 
ticles, criticising  them  with  considerable  spirit 
and  gaiety.  Atiength  he  tlirew  down  the  vo- 
lume, saying,  that  the  name  of  an  author  had 
never  influenced  him  in  forming  an  opinion  of  his 
writings;  that  he  always  judged  of  works  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  vrith  which  they  in-^ 
spired  him;  being  always  equally  willing  to 
praise  or  to  censure.     He  added,  that  in  spite  of 
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the  name  of  Fenelon,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that  the  work  he  had  just  looked  through, 
was  a  mere  string  of  rhapsodies;  and  truly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  refute  this  assertion. 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  conversed  about  the 
old  marine  establishment,  and  alluded  to  M.  de 
Grasse,  and  his  defeat  on  the  12th  of  April.  He 
wished  to  learn  some  particulars  on  this  subject ; 
and  he  asked  for  the  Dictionary  of  Sieges  and 
Battles.  He  looked  over  it,  and  it  afforded  him 
matter  for  a  multitude  of  observations.  Catinat 
came  under  his  consideration,  and  the  remarks 
he  made  on  that  commander  lowered  him  infi- 
nitely in  our  estimation.  Napoleon  said«  that 
he  thought  him  very  inferior  to  the  reputation  he 
enjoyed,  after  viewing  the  scenes  of  his  opera- 
tions in  Italy,  and  reading  his  correspondence 
with  Louvois.  **  Having  risen  from  the  tiers^^tat,'^ 
said  he,  "  and  being  educated  for  the  law,  dis- 
''  tinguished  for  urbanity  of  manners  and  moral 
"  integrity,  affecting  the  practice  of  equality,  re- 
''  siding  at  St.  Gratien,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  Gati- 
''  nat,  became  the  favourite  of  the  litterati  of  the 
*'  eapital,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  who 
**  exalted  him  beyond  his  real  merits.  He  was 
'*  in  no  way  comparable  to  Venddme." 

The  Emperor  said,  he  had  endeavoured,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  study  the  characters  of  Turenne 
and  Cond6,  suspecting  that  they  were  also  the 
objects  of  exaggerated  eulogy ;  but  that  he  was 
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convinced  those  two  men  were  fully  entitled  to 
all  the  commendation  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
them.  With  regard  to  Turenne,  he  remarked, 
that  his  intrepidity  encreased  in  proportion  as  be 
acquired  experience :  as  he  grew  old  he  evinced 
greater  courage  than  he  seemed  to  possess  in 
early  life.  The  contrary  was  observable  in  Cond6, 
who  displayed  so  much  dauntless  valour  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career. 

Now  that  I  am  alluding  to  Turenne,  Cond^, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  I  may  mention,  as 
a  curious  fact,  that  1  never,  by  any  chance, 
heard  Napoleon  utter  the  name  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Yet  many  circumstances  prove  that  Fre- 
derick held  a  high  rank  In  Napoleon's  regard. 
The  large  silver  watch,  or  kind  of  morning-bell, 
which  hangs  by  the  fire-place  in  the  Emperor's 
apartment  at  Saint- Helena ; — the  eagerness  with 
which  Napoleon,  on  his  entrance  into  Potzdam, 
seized  the  sword  of  the  Prussian  hero,  exclaim- 
ing, ''Let  those  who  will  seek  other  spoil;  1 
•*  value  this  beyond  millions !" — finally,  his  long 
and  silent  contemplation  of  the  tomb  of  Frede- 
rick—sufficiently attest  the  deep  interest  which 
Napoleon  attached  to  every  thing  connected  with 
that  prince. 

In  the  Dictionary  of  Sieges  and  Battles,  which 
the  Emperor  was  looking  over  to-day,  he  found 
his  name  mentioned  in  every  page ;  but  con- 
nected with  anecdotes  either  totally  false,  or  at 
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least  misstated.  This  led  him  to  exclaim  against 
the  whole  swarm  of  inferior  writers,  and  their 
unworthy  abuse  of  the  pen.  "  literature,**  he  said, 
^  had  become  the  food  of  the  vulgar,  while  it 
'^  ought  to  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for 
**  people  of  refined  taste. 

*'  For  example/'  said  the  Emperor,  "  it  is 
''  affirmed  that  when  at  Areola,  I  one  night  took 
*'  the  post  of  a  sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep. 
**  This  idea  was  doubtless  conceived  by  a  citi- 
"  zen,  by  a  lawyer  perhaps ;  but  certainly  not 
«'  by  a  soldier.  The  author  evidently  wishes  to 
''  represent  me  in  a  favourable  point  of  view;  and 
*<  he  of  course  imagined  that  nothing  could  reflect 
*'  greater  credit  on  me  than  the  story  he  has 
y  invented.  He  certainly  wrote  it  with  the  view 
*^  of  doing  me  honour ;  but  he  knew  not  that  I 
^' was  totally  incapable  of  the  action  he  de* 
**  scribes.  I  was  much  too  fatigued  for  any 
''  such  thing ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  I 
''  should  myself  have  fallen  asleep  before  the 
**  sentinel.'' 

We  then  enumerated,  about  fifty  or  sixty  great 
battles  that  had  been  fought  by  the  Emperor. 
Some  one  present  having  asked  which  was  the 
greatest,  the  Emperor  replied  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  answer  that  question,  since  it  was  first 
necessary  to  inquire  what  was  meant  by  the 
grea^test  battle.  '*  Mine,"  continued  he,  "  can- 
''  not  be  judged  of  detachedly.    They  had  no 
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''  unity  of  place,  adtion^  Of  design.  They  formed 
'« merely  a  portion  of  extensive  plans.  They  can 
''  therefore  only  be  judged  by  their  results.  The 
''  battleof  Marengo,  which  was  so  long  undecided^ 
''  procured  for  us  the  dominion  of  all  Italy ;  Ulm 
''  annihilated  a  whole  army;  Jena  threw  the  wUol^ 
''  Prussian  monarchy  into  our  hands;  Friedland 
''  opened  to  us  the  Russian  empire;  and  Eckmuhl 
"  decided  the  fate  of  a  war.  The  battle  of  Moscow 
"  was  one  in  which  the  greatest  talent  was  dis- 
''  played,  and  in  which  the  fewelst  results  wete 
"  obtained.  Waterloo,  where  every  thing  failed, 
"  vould,  had  every  thing  succeeded,  have  saved 
"  France,  and  re-established  Europe,"  &c. 

Madame  de  Montholon  having  asked  what 
troops  might  be  accounted  the  best ;  *'  Those 
**  who  gain  victories.  Madam,**  replied  the  £knrr 
peror. .  '*  But,"  added  he, '/  soldiers  are  capricioiM 
"  and  inconstant, .  like  you  ladies.  The  best 
"  troops  were  the  Carthaginiahs  under  Hannibal ; 
"  the  Romans  under  the  Scipioa;  thie  Macedd* 
''  mans  under  Alexander ;  and  the  Prusatana 
''  under  Frederick."  He  thought,  however,  he 
might  safely  affirm  that  the  French  troops;  were» 
of  all  others,  those  who  could  most  easily  be  ren- 
dered the  bfest,  and  preserved  so. 

"  With  my  complete  guard  of  forty  or  fifty 
''  thousand  men,  I  would  have  pledged  myself  to 
''  march  through  all  £urope.  It  may,  perhaps, 
''  be  possible  to  .produce  troops  as  good  as  those 
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^'  who  composed  my  army  of  Italy  and  Austerlitz ; 
<'  but  certainly  nothing  can  ever  surpass  them." 
The  Emperor,  who  had  dwelt  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  this  subject,  which  was  so  interesting 
to  him,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  asked  what 
it  was  o'clock.  He  was  informed  it  was  eleven. 
. — "Well,"  said  he,  rising,  "  we  at  least  have  the 
•'  merit  of  having  got  through  our  evening  without 
"  the  help  of  either  tragedy  or  comedy." 

Madame  de  Cottin's  MaihHde,  Sfc. — AllFrenehmm  mtere$ted 
in  Ifapoleon. — Desaix  and  Napoleon  at  Marengo* — Sir 
Sidney  Smith. — Cause  of  General  Bonaparte's  return  to 
France. — Account  of  his  voyage, — Insiances  of  the  caprice 
of  Fortune, 

29th. — About  two  o  clock  the  Emperor  desired 
me  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave 
me  some  private  orders 

At  foqr  o'clock  1  rejoined  him.  I  found  him 
sitting  under  the  tent,  surrounded  by  all  his 
suite;  he  was  swinging  backward  and  forward 
on  his  chair,  laughing,  talking,  and  making  every 
effort  to  be  cheerful,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
continually  repeated  that  he  felt  dull  and  languid. 
He  rose  and  took  a  drive  in  the  calash. 

After  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  ro- 
mance writing.  Some  one  mentioned  Madame 
Cottin  8  Mathilde,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Syria.    The  Emperor  asked  the  individual  who 
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had  alluded  to  the  work,  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  Madame  Cottin,  whether  she  liked  him 
(Napoleon^  whether  her  work  was  favourable 
to  him,  &c. ;  but  as  he  did  not  receive  a  ready 
answer  he  thus  continued :  **  But  every  body 
''  has  loved  me  and  hated  me :  every  one  has 
**  been  for  me  and  against  me  by  turns.  I  may 
**  truly  say  there  is  not  a  single  Frenchman  in 
'*  whom  I  have  not  excited  interest.  All  must 
''  have  loved  me»  from  Collot  d'Herbois  (had  he 
"  lived)  to  the  Prince  de  Gond6 ;  only  not  all  at 
''  the  same  time,  but  at  different  intervals  and 
**  periods.  I  was  like  the  sun  crossing  the  equator 
*'  in  his  course  through  the  ecliptic  According 
''  aB  my  influence  was  felt  in  each  different  cli- 
''  mate,  all  hopes  expanded,  and  I  was  blessed 
«<  and  adored  ;  but  when  I  had  departed,  when 
**  I  was  no  longer  understood,  unfavourable  sen- 
"  timents  arose." 

Egypt  bext  became  the  subject  of  conversation ; 
and  the  Emperor  again  sketched  the  characters  of 
Kleber  and  Desaix.  The  latter  joined  the  First 
Consul  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Na- 
poleon asked  him  how  he  could  have  thought  of 
signing  the  capitulation  of  Egypt ;  since  the  army 
was  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  possession 
of  it.  **  We  ought  not  to  have  lost  Egypt,"  he 
observed. — "  That's  very  true,'*  replied  Desaix^ 
"  and  the  army  was  certainly  .numerous  enough 
"  to  enable  uslo  retain  possession  of  the  country. 
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''  But  the  Qenend*in'*chi^f  left  us ;  and  it  that 
''  distauce  from  home,  the  GeneraL-in-chief  U  not 
*'  a  single  man  in  the  army;  he  is  the  haU^  the 
**  three-fourths,  the  five-sixths  of  it.  I  had  no 
'^  alternative  but  to  resign  the  possession  of  the 
''  country.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  sue* 
''  ceeded  had  I  acted  otherwise :  besides,  it 
**  would  have  been  criminal  to  make  the  attempt, 
*'  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  a  soldier's  duty  to  obey, 
••  and  I  did  so." 

Desaiz,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Maren- 
go, obtained  the  command  of  the  reserve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  battle,  and  amidst  the 
greatest  apparent  disorder.  Napoleon  came  up 
to  him : — "Well,"  said  Desaix,  **  a&irs  are  going 
"  on  very  badly,  the  battle  is  lost.  I  can  only 
"  secure  the  retreat.  Is  it  not  so?"—"  Quite  the 
**  contrary,"  said  the  First  Consul ;  ''  to  me  the  fe- 
''  suit  of  the  battle  was  never  for  a.moment  doabt- 
''  ful.  Those  masses  which  you  dee  in  disorder 
'<  on  the  right  and  left,  are  marching  to  form 
''  themselves,  in  your  rear.  .  The  battle  is  gained. 
''  Order  your  column  to  advance :  you  have  but 
**  to  reap  the  glory,  of  the  victory." 

The  Emperor  afterwards  spoke  of 'Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  had,  he  eaid,  just  read  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  the  documents  relating  to  the  oonvention 
of  Ei*Arish,  in  which  he  remarked  that  Sir 
Sidney  had  evinced  a  great  share  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity.     The  Emperor  said  he  be- 
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wildered  Kleber  by  the  stories  which  he  mftde 
him  believe.  But  when  Sir  Sidney  Teoeived  in- 
telligence of  the  refusal  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  ratify  the  treaty,  he  was  very  much  dis* 
satisfied,  and  behaved  very  honourably  to  the 
French  army.  ''  After  all/'  said  the  Emperor, 
"  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  not  a  bad  man.  Inow 
''  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  1  did  ; 
'^  particularly  after  what  I  daily  witness  in  the 
"  conduct  of  his  confederates/* 

It  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  by  commu- 
nicating the  fSoropean  journals  to  Napoleon^ 
brought  about  the  departure  of  the  General-in- 
chief,  and  consequently  the  dirwuement  of  Bru- 
maire.  The  French,  on  their  return  from  St,  Jean 
d'Acre,  were  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  Europe  for  several  months.  Napoleon, 
^ger  to  obtain  intelligence,  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
on  board  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  under  the 
pretence  of  treating  for  the  ransom  of  the  pri* 
soners  whom  he  had  taken  at  Abookir,  not  doubt- 
ing but  the  envoy  would  be  stopped  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  carefully  prevented  all  direct  com- 
munication between  the  French  and  the  Turks. 
Accordingly  the  French  flag  of  truce  received 
directions  from  Sir  Sidney  to^o  on  board  his 
ship.  He  experienced  the  handsomest  treat- 
ment; and  the  English  commander  having  among 
other  things  ascertained  that  the  disasters  of 
Italy  were  quite  unknown  to  Napdleon,  he  in^ 
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dulged  in  the  malicious  pleasure  of  sending  him 
a  file  of  newspapers. 

Napoleon  spent  the  whole  night  in  his  tent, 
perusing  the  papers;  and  he  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  immediately  proceeding  to  Europe,  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  France,  and,  if  possible, 
to  save  her  from  destruction. 

Admiral  Ganthaume,  who  brought  Napoleon 
from  Egypt  in  the  frigate  £e  Mmran,  frequently 
related  to  me  the  details  of  his  voyage.  The 
Admiral  remained  at  head-quarters  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  at  Abookir. 

Shortly  after  the  return  from  Syria,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  communication  with  the  English 
squadron,  the  General-in-chief  directed  Gan- 
thaume to  proceed  forthwith  to  Alexandria,  to  fit 
out  secretly,  and  with  all  possible  speed,  one  of 
the  Venetian  frigates  that  were  lying  off  that 
port,  and  to  let  him  know  when  the  vessel  was 
ready  to  sail. 

These  orders  were  executed.  The  General-in- 
chief,  who  was  making  a  tour  of  inspection,  pro- 
ceeded to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  coast,  with 
a  party  of  his  guides.  Boats  were  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  them,  and  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  frigate  without  going  near  Alexandria. 

The  frigate  sailed  that  very  evening,  in  order 
to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  English  cruisers,  and 
the  fleet  that  was  anchored  at  Abookir,  before 
daylight.     'Unfortunately  a  calm  ensued  while 
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the  vessel  was  still  within  sigh^^  of  the  coast,  and 
from  the  mast-tops  the  English  ships  at  Abookir 
were  still  discernible. 

The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  on  board  the  fri- 
gate. It  was  proposed  to  return  by  Alexandria; 
but  Napoleon  opposed  this  suggestion.  The  die 
was  cast ;  and  happily  they  soon  got  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation. 

The  voyage  was  very  long  and  ve^ry  unfiivour* 
able.  The  idea  of  being  overtaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish frequently  occasioned  alarm.  Though  no 
one  knew  the  intentions  of  the  General,  each 
formed  his  own  conjectures,  and  the  utmost 
anxiety  prevailed.  Napoleon  alone  was  calm 
and  undisturbed^  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,, 
where,  as  Ganthaume  informed  me,  he  employed 
himself  in  reading  sometimes  the  Bible,  and 
sometimes  the  Koran.  Whenever  he  appeared 
on  deck  he  displayed  the  most  cheerful  and  easy 
air,  and  conversed  on  the  most  indifierent  sub- 
jects. 

General  Menou  was  the  last  person  to  whom 
Napoleon  spoke  on  shore.  He  said  to  him, 
"  My  dear  General,  you  must  take  care  of  your- 
''  selves  here.  If  I  have  the  happiness  to  reach 
''  Fmnce,  the  reign  of  ranting  shall  be  at  an 
"  end." 

On  a  perusal  of  the  papers  furnished  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  Napoleon  formed  such  an  idea  of 
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the  disasters  of  France,  that  he  concluded  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  already  in 
possession  of  several  of  our  Southern  Depart- 
ments. Thus  when  the  frigate  approached  the 
shores  of  Europe,  Napoleon  directed  the  Ad* 
miial  to  make  for  Gollioure  and  Port-Vendre, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Lyons. 
A  gale  of  wind  drove  them,  upon  the  coast  of 
Corsica*  Th^y  then  entered  Ajaccio,  where  they 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
France. 

Granthaume  informed  me,  that  he  saw  at  Ajac- 
cio,  the  house  that  was  occupied  by  Napoleon*s 
fiunily,  the  patrimonial  abode.  The  arrival  of  their 
cdebrated  countryman  immediately  set  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  in  motion.  A  crowd  of 
cousins  came  to  welcome  him,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people. 

Napoleon  again  set  sail,  and  the  frigate  now 
steered  towards  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  How- 
ever, just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  reaching 
the  place  of  their  destination,  a  new  source  of 
alarm- arose.  At  sunset,  on  the  larboard  of  the 
firigate,  and  precisely  in  the  sun's  rsiys,  they 
observed  thirty  sail  making  towards  them  with 
the  wind  abaft.  Gahthaume  proposed  that  the 
long  boat  of  the  frigate  should  be  manned  with  the 
best  sailors,  and  that  the  General  should  get  on 
board,  and,  by  favour  of  the  night,  endeavour  to 
gain  the  shore.    But  Napoleon  declined  this  pro- 
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position,  obBerving  thai  there  would  always  be 
dme  enough  for  that  mode  of  escape;  and  he 
directed  the  captain  to  continue  his  course  as 
though  nothing  had-  occurred.  Meanwhile  night 
set  in,  and  the  enemy's  signals  were  heard,  at 
a  distance,  and  right  astern:  thus  it  appeared 
that  the  frigate  had  not  been  obi^rved.  Next 
day  they  an'chored  at  Frejus.  The  rest  is  well 
kDown. 

The  Emperor  concluded  the  evening's  <M>nver- 
sation,  by  relating  to  us  three  curious  instances 
of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which  took  place  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  and  about  the 
same  period.  ^ 

A  corporal,  who  deserted  from  one  of  the  re- 
giments of  the  army  of  Egypt,  joined  the  Mame-r 
lakes,  and  was  made  a  Bey.  After  his  elevation, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  former  General. 

A  fat  suttler  s  wife  who  had  followed  the 
French  army*  became  the  £givourite  of  the  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem.  She  could  not  write,  but  she  sent 
a  messenger  w:ith  her  compliments  to  her  old 
friends,  assuring  them,  that  she  would  never  for- 
grt  her  country,  but  would  always  afford  protec* 
tion  to  the  French  and  the  Christians.^  '^  She 
"  was."  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  Zaira  of  the 
"day." 

A  young  peasant-girl  of  Gape  Corso,  being 
^ized  in  a  fishing-boat  by  corsairs,  was  con-* 
^eyed  to  Barbary,  and  subsequently  became  the 
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ruling  favourite  of  the  King  of  Morocco.  The 
Emperor,  after  some  diplomatic  communications, 
caused  the  brother  of  this  young  girl  to  be  brought 
from  Corsica  to  Paris,  and,  after  having  him  suit* 
ably&tted  out,  sent  him  to  his  sister;  but  he 
never  aften^'ards  jieard  of  them. 

It  was  late  when  the  Emperor  retired  to 
rest ;  he  had  spent  upwards  of  three  hours  in 
conversation. 

30th. — I  attended  the  Emperor  at  four  o'clock. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  dictating  under  the  tent. 
The  Governor  had  returned  answers  to  the  letters 
which  M.  de  Montholon  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Emperor's  orders. 

To  the  first  communication,  containing  the 
protest  against  the  treaty  pf  the  2d  of  August, 
and  various  other  complaints,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, except  that  the  Governor  wished  to  be 
informed  what  letter  he  had  kept  back.  This 
we  could  not  tell  him,  since  we  had  not  seen  the 
letters.  We. had  asked  kirn  that  question  ;  and 
he  was  the  only  person  capable  of  answering  it. 

To  the  second  letter,  which  stated  that  the 
Emperor  would  not  receive  strangers  at  Long- 
wood  unless  they  were  admitted  by  the  Grand 
Marshal's  passes,  as  was  usual  in  the  time  of 
Admiral  Cockburn,  the  Governor  replied,  that 
he  had  been  sorry  to  see  General  Bonaparte 
troubled  by  intrusive  visitors  at  Longwood,  and 
that  he  wished  to  prevent  such  importunity  for 
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the  future.  This  was  a  most  revolting  piece  of 
irony,  considering  the  situation  in  which  the 
Emperor  was  placed,  and  the  tenor  of  M.  de 
Montholon's  letter. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  retired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  desired  us  all  to  seat  ourselves 
round  the  table,  to  form,  as  he  said,  an  academic 
sitting.  He  began,  to  dictate  to  us  on  some  sub-* 
jects ;  but  when  the  parts  that  had  been  written 
were  read  over  to  him,  he  resolved  to  cancel 
them.  Conversation  was  then  resumed,  and  was 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  partly  in  a  se- 
rious, and  partly  in  a  lively  strain.  It  was  near 
one  o'clock  when  the  Emperor  retired.  For 
some  time  past  we  have  sat  up  later  than  we 
used  to  do.  *  This  is  a  good  sign :  the  Emperor 
feels  better,  and  he  is  more  cheerful  and  talkative 
than  he  lately  was. 

Historical  Doubts. — The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orkam. — 
Madame  deMaintenon, — Her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV, 

31. — ^The  Emperor  rose  very  early,  and  took  a 
turn  round  the  park  alone.  On  his  return,  not 
wishing  to  have  any  one  disturbed,  he  desired 
my  son,  who  had  risen,  to  sit  down  under  the 
tent,  and  write  to  his  dictation :  in  this  manner 
he  employed  himself  for  two  hours.  We  all 
breakfasted  with  him. 

We  took  an  airing  in  the  calash.  The  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  doubts  that  were  attached 
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to  Tarious  points  of  history.    The  Emperor  made 
some  very  curious  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
concluded  by  alluding  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
gency.    "  If,"  said  he,  "  Louis  XV.  had  died  in 
"  his  childhood,  and  nothing  was  more  possible, 
^*  who  would  have  doubted  but  that  the  Duke  of 
'*  Orleans  had  poisoned  the  whole  royal  family  ? 
**  Who  would  have  ventured  to  defend  him?  Had 
''  not  one  child  survived,  that  prince  could  not 
"  have  had  justice  rendered  to  him."  The  Emperor 
then  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  particularly  to  his  errors  in  the  affair 
of  the  legitimated  princes.     *'  There  he  degraded 
"  himself,"  said  Napoleon ;  "  not  to  say,  how- 
^*  ever,  that  their  cause  was  good.     Louis  XIV. 
'^  usurped  a  right  in  nominating  them  to  the  suc- 
'^  cession.   On  the  extinction  of  the  Royal  House, 
"  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  is  unquestionably  the 
"  prerogative  of  the  nation.  The  act  of  Louis  XIV. 
*'  was,  doubtless,  an  error  into  which  that  monarch 
*'  was  betrayed  by  his  own  greatness.     He  con- 
''  ceived,  that  every  thing  emanating  from  him 
''  must  necessarily  be  great.     Yet  he  seemed 
*'  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  world  might 
"  not  be  exactly  of  his  opinion ;  for  he  took  pre- 
''  cautions  to  consolidate  his  work  by  giving  his 
''  natural  children  in  marriage  to  the  legitimate 
''princes  and    princesses ,  of  the  royal  family. 
"  As  to  the  regency,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  de- 
"  volved  by  right  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis 
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'*  XIV/s  will  was  a  piece  of  downright  absurdity : 
"  it  was  a  violation  of  our  fundamental  laws. 
'' Franoe  was  a  monarchy,  and  he  gave  us  a 
'*  republic  for  a  regency." 

The  Emperor  then  mentioned  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  whose  career,  he  said,  was  most 
extraordinary.  She  was,  he  observed,  the  Bi« 
ancaCd.pello*  of  her  age;  but  less  romantic,  and 
not  quite  so  amusing.  Pursuing  his  historical 
doubts,  he  said  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  Ma- 
dame de  Main  tenon's  marris^ge  ^ith  Louis  XIV. 
He  declared  that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
regard  the  circumstance  as  very  problematical, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  about  it  in  the  me* 
moirs  of  the  time^ 

"  The  fact  is,"  observed  he,  '*  that  there  does 
'*  not,  and  never  did,  exist  any  official  and  au- 
"  thentic  proof  of  the  marriage.  What  could  be 
**  Louis  XIV.'s  object  in  keeping  the  measure  so 
"  strictly  secret,  both  froni  his  contemporaries 
''  and  posterity?  and  bow  happened  it  that  the 

*  A  noble  Venetian  lady  of  great  beaaty,  whose  adventures 
ibnn  a  truly  romantic  and  dramatk  history.  She  eloped  from 
her  father's  house  to  follow  a  young  Florentine  pedlar,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  wretchedness.  She  subsequently  b/came 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  she  closed  her  career  by  coolly 
poisoning  herself  at  table,  in  a  fit  of  vexation  at  seeing  the 
Grand  Duke,  her  husband,  partake  of  a  poisoned  dish,  which 
she  had  prepared  for  her  brother-in-law,  Cardinal  de  Medicis, 
who,  on  his  part,  obstinately  abstained  from  tasting  it. 

C2 
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*'  Noailles  family,  to  whom  Madame  de  Main- 
"  tenon  was  related,  suffered  nothing  to  tran- 
*'  spire  on  the  subject?  This  was  the  more  sin- 
'*  gular,  considering  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
**  survived  Louis  XIV." 

The  Emperor,  feeling  somewhat  fatigued  this 
evening,  retired  to  rest  early.  He  seemed  indis* 
posed  and  low-spirited. 

The   French   MinisierSf   Sfc.  —  Anecdote  of  Af.  Dam.  — 
Faded  finery  at  SahU^Helena. 

Sunday,  September  Ist. — The  Emperor  went 
out  about  three  o'clock:  he  said  he  had  felt 
feeble,  languid,  and  dull  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  day.  We  all  felt  indisposed  in  the  same  way : 
it  was  the  eifect  of  the  weather.  We  strolled  out 
to  the  great  path  of  the  wood,  while  the  calash 
was  preparing ;  but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  path,  than  a  shower  of  rain  came 
on.  It  was  so  heavy  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  the  foot  of  a  gum-tree,  the  scanty 
foliage  of  which,  however,  afforded  but  little 
shelter.  The  calash  soon  arrived  to  take  us  up ; 
and  we  were  returning  home  with  all  speed,  when 
we  perceived  the  Governor  at  some  distance, 
making  towards  us.  The  Emperor  immediately 
ordered  the  coachman  to  tum^  observing,  that  of 
two  evils  he  would  choose  the  least ;  and  we  took, 
a  circuitous  route  homewards,   in  spite  of  the 
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wind  and  rain.  We,  however,  escaped  Sir  Had- 
SOD  Lowe :  that  was  an  advantage; 

Before  dinner,  the 'Emperor,  in  his  chamber, 
took  a  review  of  the  individuals  who  had  been 
attached  to  his  household,  the  council  of  state, 
and  the  different  ministerial  departments:  Al- 
luding to  M.  Daru,  he  observed,  that  he  was  ^ 
man  distinguished  for  probity,  and  for  his  inde- 
fotigable  application  to  business.  At  the  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  M.  Daru's  firmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  were  remarkable,  and  the  Empe- 
ror often  afterwards  said,  that  he  laboured  like 
an  ox,  while  he  displayed  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

Business  seemed  to  be  M.  Daru  s  element ;  he 
was  incessantly  occupied.  Soon  after  he  was 
iq)pointed  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  his  friends 
was  expressing  a  fear  that  the  immense  business 
m  which  he  would  thenceforth  be  absorbed  might 
prove  too  much  for  him ;  "On  the  contrary," 
replied  Daru,  ''  I  assure  you  that  since  I  have 
"  entered  upon  my  new  functions,  I  seem  to  have 
''  absolutely  nothing  to  do."  X)n  one  occasion 
only  was  his  vigour  ever  known  to  relax.  The 
Emperor  called  him  up,  after  midnight,  to  write 
to  his  dictation*:  M.  Daru  was  so  completely 
overcome  by  fatigue,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  writing;  at  length  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  he  fell  asleep  over  hi^  paper. 
After  enjoying  a  sound  nap,  he  awoke,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  perceived  the  Emperor  by  his 
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side  quietly  engaged  in  writing.  The  shortness 
of  the  candles  informed  him  that  his  slumber 
had  been  of  tolerable  duration.  While  he  s%t 
for  a  few  moments  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
his  eyes  met  those  of  the  Emperor,  who  said  to 
him :  "  Well,  Sir,  you  see  I  have  been  doing  your 
''  work,  since  you  would  not  do  it  yourself.  I 
''  suppose  you  have  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and 
"  passed  a  pleasant  evening;  but  business  must 
**  not  be  neglected." — "I  pass  a  pleasant  even- 
*'  ing,  Sire!''  said  M.  Dam.  *'I  have  been  for 
''  several  nights  without  sleep,  and  closely  en* 
"  gaged.  Of  this  your  Majesty  now  sees  the 
*^  consequence,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
*'  it." — **  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  this!"  said 
the  Emperor,  ''  I  do  not  want  to  kill  you.  Go  to 
**•  bed.  Good  night,  M.Daru."  This  was  certainly 
a  characteristic  trait,  and  one  that  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  false  notions  which  were  gene- 
rally entertained  respecting  Napoleon's  harshness 
of  temper.  But  I  know  not  by  what  fatality  facts 
of  this  kind  were  concealed  from  our  knowledge, 
while  any  absurd  inventions  unfavourable  to  the 
Emperor,  were  so  actively  circulated.  Was  it 
because  the  courtiers  reserved  their  flattery  for 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  sought  to  create  a 
sort  of  counterpoise,  by  assuming  elsewhere  an 
air  of  opposition  and  independence  ?  Be  this  as 
it  may,  had  *any  individual  related  traits  of  the 
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above  kind  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  told  that  he  had  invented  them,  or 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  fool  for  giving 
credit  to  them. 

The  Grand  Marshal  and  his  lady  came  to  dine 
at  Longvirood,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
every  Sunday. 

During  dinner  the  Emperor  jokingly  alluded 
to  the  faded  finery  of  the  ladies.  He  said^  their 
dresses  would  soon  resemble  the  gay  trappings 
of  those  old  misers  who  purchase  their  wardrobes 
from  the  dealers  in  second-hand  clothes;  they 
no  longer  displayed  the  freshness  and  elegance 
that  characterized  the  millinery  of  Leroi,  Des* 
peaux,  Herbault,  &c.  The  ladies  craved  indul* 
gence  for  Saint-Helena ;  and  their  husbands  re- 
minded the  Emperor  of  his  fastidiousness  with 
regard  to  female  dress  at  the  Tuileries,  which, 
it  Was  remarked,  had  proved  the  ruin  of  some 
families.  At  this  the  Emperor  laughed,  and  said 
that  the  idea  of  his  scrupulous  taste  in  dress  was 
a  mere  invention  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
made  it  a  pretence,  or  an  excuse,  for  their  extra- 
vagance. The  conversation  then  turned  on  our 
splendour  at  Saint-Helena.  The  Emperor  said 
that  he  had  told  Marchand  he  would  wear 
every  day  the .  hunting-coat  which  he  then  had 
on,  until  it  should  be  past  the  possibility  of  being 
worn  any  longer :  it  was  already  very  far  gone. 
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Both  before  and  after  dinner  the  Ettiperor 
played  a  few  games  at  chess :  he  felt  low-spirited 
and  nervous,  and  retired  to  bed  early. 

The  Campaign  of  Saxony  in  1813. — Reflections. — Aftolym, 
— Battles  of  lAitzen  and  Wurchen.  —  Negotiations. — 
Battles  of  Dresdett,  Leipsick,  Hanau,  Sfc. 

2. — ^To-day  there  was  some  horse-racing  at  the 
camp,  at  which  one  of  the  Emperor  s  suite  was 
present. 

The  Emperor  did  not  go  out  until  late,  and  he 
walked  to  the  calash.  The  wind  blew  very  hard, 
and  he  renounced  his  intention  of  taking  a  drive. 
He  sat  down  beneath  the  tent ;  but  finding  it  not 
very  pleasant  without  doors,  he  retired  to  his 
library,  where  he  took  up  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Ghateauroux,  looked  through  the  Expedition 
to  Bohemia,  and  analysed  the  Life  of  Marshal  de 
Belle-Isle.  He  again  went  out  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden ;  but  he  returned  almost  immediately, 
and  directed  me  to  follow  him. 

He  took  up  a  book  relating  to  our  last  cam- 
paigns, and  after  perusing  it  for  some  time,  he 
threw  it  down,  saying,  "  It  is  a  downright  rhap- 
''  sody — a  mere  tissue  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
**  surdities."  He  conversed  for  a  considerable 
time  on  the  too  celebrated  campaign  of  Saxony : 
his  observations  were  principally  moral,  and  few 
or  none  military ;  I  noted  down  the  following  as 
the  most  remarkable  :—**  That  memorable  cam- 
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"  paign/'  said  he,  **  will  be  regarded  as  the 
"  triumph  of  courage  in  the  youth  of  France ;  of 
''  intrigue  and  cunning  in  English  diplomacy ;  of 
"  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  Russians ;  and 
"  of  effrontery  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  It  will 
*'  mark  the  period  of  the  disorganization  of  poli- 
"*  tical  societies — the  great  separation  of  subjects 
"  from  their  sovereigns :  finally,  the  decay  of  the 
**  first  military  virtues ;  viz.  fidelity,  loyalty*  and 
"  honour.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  write  and  com- 
"  ment,  to  invent  falsehoods  and  suppositions ; 
"  we  must  always  arrive  at  this  odious  and  mor- 
"  tifying  result:  time  will  develope  both  its  truth 
"  and  its  consequences. 

''  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  in  this 
''  case,  that  all  discredit  is  equally  removed  from 
''sovereigns,  soldiers,  and  people.  It  was  en- 
"tirely  the  work  of  a  few  military  intriguers 
''  and  headlong  politicians,  who,  under  the  spe- 
"  cious  pretext  of  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke 
"  and  recovering  the  national  independence,  pur-. 
'*  posely  sold  their  own  rulers  to  envious  rival 
'*  Cabinets.  The  results  soon  became  manifest : 
''the King  of  Saxony  forfeited. half  his  posses* 
"  sions,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  compelled 
"  to  make  valuable  restitutions.  What  did  the 
"traitors  care  for  that?  They  enjoyed  their 
"  rewards  and  their  wealth,  and  those  who  had 
*'  proved  themselves  most  upright  and  innocent, 
"were  visited  with  the  severest   punishment. 
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**  The  King  of  Saxony,  the  most  honest  man  who 
*'  ever  wielded  a  sceptre,  was  stripped  of  half 
''  his  provinces ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  so 
**  faithful  to  all  his  engagements,  was  deprived 
'*  of  his  crown  I  This,  however,  was  affirmed  to 
''  be  the  restoration  and  the  triumph  of  mo* 
**  rality  !•../•  Such  is  the  distributive  justice  of 
•*  this  world !  .  .  . 

''  To  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  even  to 
''  the  honour  of  Kings,  I  must  once  more  declare 
*'  that  never  was  n^ore  virtue  manifested  than 
''  aipidst  the  baseness  which  marked  this  period. 
*'  I  never  for  a  moment  had  cause  to  complain  in- 
**  dividually  of  the  Princes  our  allies.  The  good 
^'  King  of  Saxony  continued  faithful  to  the  last; 
**  the  King  of  Bavaria  loyally  avowed  to  me,  that 
''  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master ;  the  generosity 
"  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  was  particularly  re- 
*'  markable ;  the  Prince  of  Baden  yielded  only  to 
**  force,  and  at  the  very  last  extremity.  All,  I  must 
**  render  them  this  justice,  gave  me  due  notice  of 
''  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  in  order  that  I 
''  might  adopt  the  necessary  precautions.  But,  on 
''  the  othej:  hand,  how  odious  was  the  conduct 
''  of  subaltern  agents !  Can  military  parade  ob- 
''  literate  the  infam^  of  the  Saxons,  who  return- 
''  ed  to  our  ranks  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
''us?  Their  treachery  became  proverbial  among 
'*  the  troops,  who  still  use  the  term  Saatmner  to 
'*  designate  a  soldier  who  assassinates  another. 
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'*  To  crown  all,  it  was  a  Frenchman^  a  man  for 
"  whom  French  blood  purchased  a  crown,  a 
"  nurseling  of  France,  who  gave  the  finishing 
"  stroke  to  our  disasters ! 

''  But  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed; 
**  the  circumstance  which  served  to  fill  up  the 
''  measure  of  my  distress,  was,  that  I  beheld  the 
"  decisive  hour  gradually  approach.  The  star 
"  grew  dim ;  I  felt  the  reins  slip  from  my  hands, 
*'  and  yet  I  could  do  nothing.  Only  a  sudden 
*•  turn  of  fortune  could  save  us :  to  treat  for,  or 
"  to  conclude  any  compact,  would  have  been  to 
"  yield  like  a  fool  to  the  enemy.  I  was  con- 
"  vinced  of  this,  and  the  event  sufficiently  proved 
"  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  We  had,  therefore, 
''  no  alternative  but  to  fight;  and  every  day  by 
'*  some  fatality  or  other  our  chances  diminished. 
"  Treason  began  to  penetrate  our  ranks.  Great* 
''  numbers  of  our  troops-sank  under  the  efiects-of 
**  fatigue  and  discouragement.  My  lieutenants 
'*  became  disspirited,  and  consequently  unfortu- 
"  nate.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  men,. who 
"  figured  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution^ 
''  or  who  had  distinguished  themselves  ,in  the 
"  brilliant  momt^nts  of  my  success.  I  have  been 
''  informed,  that  some  presumed  to  allege  in 
"  their  defence,  that  at  first  they  fought  for  the  Re- 
"  public,  and  for  their  country ;  while  afterwards 
''  they  fought  only  for  a  single  man,  for  his  indi** 
''  vidual  interests  and  his  ambition. 
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''  Base  subterfuge !— Ask  the  young  and  brave 
''  soldiers,  and  the  officers  of  intermediate  rank 
**  in  the  French  army,  whether  such  a  calcu- 
"  lation  ever  entered  their  thoughts ; — ^whether 
'.^  they  ever  saw  before  them  any  thing  but  the 
**  enemy,  or  behind  them  any  thing,  save  the  bo- 
**  nour,  glory,  and  triumph  of  France !  These 
^*  men  never  fought  better  than  at  the  period 
*'  alluded  to.  Why  dissemble  ?  Why  not  make 
"  a  candid  avowal  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  generally 
'*  speaking,  the  officers  of  high  rank  had  gained 
"  every  object  of  their  ambition.  They  were 
**  sated  with  wealth  and  honours.  They  had 
**  drunk  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  they  hence- 
'*  forth  wished  for  repose,  which  they  would  have 
"  purchased  at  any  price.  The  sacred  flame  was 
"  extinguished ;  they  were  willing  to  sink  to  the 
"  level  of  Louis  XV.'s  marshals.*' 

If  the  words  above  quoted  require  any  com- 
ment ;  if  the  sense  here,  or  in  other  similar  pas- 
sages of  my  journal,  should  be  found  to  be  incom- 
plete, I  must  not  be  held  responsible.  I  have 
literally  noted  down  what  Napoleon  uttered,  and 
I  am  accountable  for  nothing  more.  I  have  al- 
ready several  times  mentioned  that  when  the 
Emperor  spoke,  I  never  ventured  to  interrupt 
him  by  questions  or  remarks.  On  the  subject 
of  the  celebrated  campaign  of  1813,  I  may  men- 
tion, that,  from  various  detached  conversations  of 
Napoleon,  which  I  have  not  noted  down  at  the 
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time  when  they  occurred ,  he  was  far  from  being 
deceived  as  to  the  crisis  which  threatened  France, 
and  he  correctly  estimated  the  full  extent  of  the 
risk  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign.  On  his  return  from  Moscow, 
he  saw  the  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it. 
From  that  moment  he  resolved  on  making  the 
greatest  sacrifices ;  but  the  choice  of  the  proper 
monaent  for  proclaiming  these  sacrifices  was  the 
difficult  point,  and  that  which  chiefly  occupied 
his  consideration.  If  the  influence  of  material 
power  be  great,  he  said,  the  power  of  opinion 
is  still  greater ;  it  is  magical  in  its  efiects.  His 
object  was  to  preserve  it;  and  a  false  step,  a 
word  inadvertently  uttered,  might  for  ever  have 
destroyed  the  illusion.  He  found  it  indispensa* 
ble  to  exert  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  to 
manifest  the  utmost  apparent  confidence  in  his 
own  strength.  It  was,  above  all,  necessary  to 
look  forward  to  the  future. 

His  great  fault,  his  fundamental  error,  wss  iu 
supposing  that  his  adversaries  always  had  as 
much  judgment  and  knowledge  of  their  own  in- 
terests as  he  himself  possessed.  From  the  first, 
he  said,  he  suspected  that  Austria  would  avail 
herself  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed, 
in  order  to  secure  great  advantages  to  herself; 
but  he  never  could  have  believed  that  the  monarch 
was  so  blind,  or  hi9  advisers  so  treacherous,  as  to 
wish  to  bring  about  his  (Napoleon  s)  downfall. 
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and  thereby  leave  their  own  country  henceforth 
at  the  mercy  of  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Russia. 
The  Emperor  pursued  the  same  train  of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
which,  he  admitted,  might,  perhaps,  have  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  him ;  but  which,  he  concluded, 
must  still  more  dread  the  idea  of  falling  into  the 
power  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  con- 
ceived that  the .  same  arguments  were  not  inap- 
plicable even  to  Prussia ;  which,  he  presumed, 
could  not  wish  entirely  to  destroy  a  counterpoise 
that  was  necessary  to  her  independence  and  her 
very  existence.  Napoleon  made  full  allowance 
for  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  and  for  the  dissatis- 
fection  and  malevolence  which,  perhaps,  existed 
among  his  allies ;  but  he  could  not  suppose  that 
either  wished  for  his  destruction,  since  he  felt 
himself  to  be  so  necessary  to  all ;  and  he  acted 
accordingly. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  ruling  idea  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  important  period.  It  was  the 
key  of  his  whole  conduct  to  the  very  last  hour, 
and  even  to  the  moment  of  his  fall.  It  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  for  it  serves  to  explain 
*many  things,  perhaps  all —his  hostile  attitude, 
his  haughty  language,  his  refusal  to  conclude 
arrangements,  his  determination  to  continue  the 
contest,  &c. 

If  he  should  be  successful,  he  thought  he  could 
then  make  honourable  sacrifices,  and  a  glorious 
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peace ;  while  the  illusion  of  his  superiority  would 
remain  undiminished.  If,,  on  the  contrary,  be 
should  experience  reverses,  it  would  still  be  time 
enough  to  make  concessions ;  and  he  concluded 
that  the  interest  of  the  Austrians,  and  all  true 
Germans,  must  secure  to  him  the  support  of  their 
arms,  or  their  diplomacy ;  for  he  supposed  they 
were  convinced,  as  he  himself  was,  that  his  power 
had  henceforth  become  indispensable  to  the  struc- 
ture, repose,  security,  and  existence  of  Europe. 
But  that  of  which  he  entertained  doubts  proved 
most  prosperous :  victory^  continued  faithful  to 
him ;  his  first  successes  were  admirable,  and  al- 
most incredible.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  infallible  was  precisely  that 
which  failed: — his  natural  allies  betrayed  him, 
apd  hastened  his  downfall. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  just  alleged,  and 
with  the  view  of  throwing  light  on  the  Emperor's 
remarks  above  quoted,  I  shall  here  insert  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  events  of  that  fatal  cam- 
paign. In  France,  at  the  time,  we  were  made 
acquainted  only  with  its  results;  the  bulletins 
gave  us  but  little  information,  and  we  received 
no  foreign  publications.  Besides,  the  period  is 
now  distant,  and  so  many  important  events  have 
since  occurred  to  occupy  public  attention,  that 
these  details  may  be  partly  forgotten  by  those 
who  once  knew  them.  They  are  here  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 
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I  extract  this  recapitulation  from  a  work  writ- 
ten by  M.  de  Montveran,  which  was  published 
in  1820.  The  author  has  bestowed  great  care 
on  the  collection  of  official  and  authentic  docu- 
ments ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  preceding  writers.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  this  work  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  M.  de  Montveran  is  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable to  Napoleon ;  however,  it  is  but  just  to 
adipity  that  he  maintains  a  tone  of  impartiality 
which  does  credit  to  his  character,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  enhances  the  merit  of  his  work. 

Events. — **  On  the  2d  of  May,  Napoleon 
opened  the  campaign  of  Saxony  by  the  victory  of 
Lutzen,  a  most  surprising  event,  and  one  which 
reflects  immortal  honour  on  the  conquerors.  A 
newly  embodied  army,  without  cavalry,  marched 
to  face  the  veteran  bands  of  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
but  the  genius  of  the  Chief,  and  the  valour  of  the 
young  troops  whom  he  commanded,  m^de  amends 
for  all.  The  French  had  no  cavalry  ;  but  bodies 
of  infantry  advanced  in  squares,  flanked  by  aa 
immense  mass  of  artillery,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  moving  fortresses.  Eighty- four 
thousand  infantry,  consisting  of  French  troops, 
or  troops  of  the  Confederation,  with  only  4000  ca- 
valry, beat  107,000  Russians  6r  Prussians,  with 
more  than  20,000  cavalry.     Alexander  and  the 
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King  of  Prussia  witnessed  the  conflict  in  person. 
Theircelebrated  guards  could  not  maintain  their 
ground  against  our  young  conscripts.  The  enemy 
lost  18,000  men;  our  loss  amounted  to  12,000, 
and  our  want  of  cavalry  prevented  us  from  reaping 
the  usual  fruit  of  our  conquests.  However,  the 
moral  result  of  the  victory  was  immense.  The 
enthusiasm  of  our  troops  resumed  its  ascendancy, 
and  the  Emperor  recovered  the  full  influence  of 
opinion.  The  Allies  retreated  before  him  with- 
out venturing  the  chances  of  another  battle  *. 

''  On  the  9th,  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  as  a 
conqueror,  conducting  back  to  his  capital  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who,  from  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  had  retired  on  the 
approach  of  the  Allies,  whose  proposals  he  had 
constantly  rejected. 

''  On  the  2l8t  and  22d,  Napoleon  again  tri- 

*  At  the  victory  of  Lutzen  the  Emperor  sustained  a  severe 
loss  bj  the  death  of  the  brave  and  loyal  Marshal  Bessidres,  Duke 
oflttria,  who  was  so  sincerely  devoted  to  Napoleon.  'The  King 
of  Saxony  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  received  his  death-blow*  By  a  singnlar  approxima- 
tioD  of  glory,  the  monument  is  similar  to  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  is  erected  not  far  distant  from  it.  It  consists  of 
t  limple  stone  surrounded  by  poplars.  This  is  not  the  only 
iutance  in  which  foreigners  have  rendered  that  homage  to  the 
•"wnpry  of  brave  Frenchmen,  which  their  own  countrymen  have 
neglected. 

Vot.  III.  Part  VI.  D 
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umphed  at  Wurchen  and  Bautzea.  The  Allies 
had  chosen  their  ground,  which  the  brilliant  cam- 
paigns of  Frederick  had  rendered  classic.  They 
had  intrenched  themselves,  and  they  thought 
their  position  impregnable :  but  every  thing 
yielded  to  the  grand  views  and  Well*conducted 
plans  of  the  French  general,  who,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict,  declared  himself  to  be 
certain  qf  the  victory. 

"  The  Allies  lost  18,000  or  20,000  men.  They 
were  unable  to'  retain  their  position,  and  they  re- 
tired in  disorder.  The  Emperor  pursued  them.  He 
had  already  passed  through  Lusatia,  crossed  Sile- 
sia, and  had  reached  the  Oder,  when  the  Allies 
demanded  an  armistice  to  treat  for  peace ;  and 
Napoleon,  thinking  the  favourable  moment  had 
arrived,  granted  it. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  armistice  of  Pleiss- 
vitz  was  entered  into.  This  event  had  the  most 
decisive  influence  in  producing  our  misfortunes ; 
it  was  the  fatal  knot  to  which  were  attached  all 
the  chances  and  destinies  o£  the  campaign. 

''Should  the  Emperor  have  granted  this  armis- 
tice, or  have  followed  up  his  advantages  ?  This 
was,  at  the  moment,  a  problem  which  time, 
and  the  events  that  have  proved  so  fatal  to  us, 
solved  when  too  late.  The  Emperor,  crowned 
with  victory,  halted  before  his  fallen  enemies,  to 
whom  he  could  now  make  concessions  without 
compromising  his  dignity ;  his  sacrifices  could  be 
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regarded  only  as  moderation.  Austria,  hitherto 
uncertain  as  to  what  course  she  should  pursue, 
struck  with  our  success,  rejoined  us.  Napoleon 
now  reasonably  hoped  to  see  the  ratification  of  a 
peace  which  he  wished  for,  and  he  would  not  let 
slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  check  that  might  have  lost  all,  and  which 
was  the  more  likely  to  take  place  since  his  army 
had  marched  forward  in  haste  and  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  his  rear  was  uncovered  and  crossed 
by  the  enemy.  He  cbnceived  that  the  armistice, 
at  all  events,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating and  organizing  his  forces,  and  opening 
his  communications  with  France,  by  which  means 
he  would  be  enabled  to  receive  immense  rein- 
forcements, and  to  create  a  corps  of  cavalry." 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  the  Emperor*$ 
calculations,  this  fatal  armistice  proved  advan** 
tageoos  only  to  our  enemies :  it  was  maintained 
for  nearly  three  months,  and  it  served  only  to 
bring  about  their  triumph  and  our  destruction* 
Austria,  who  was  still  ,our  ally,  by  a  de* 
ception,  which  history  will  justly  characterize, 
availed  herself  of  that  title  to  oppose  us  with  the 
greater  advantage.  Requiring  delay,  she  obtain- 
ed it.  The  Russians,  who  were  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements, received  them;  the  Prussians  dou* 
bled  their  numbers;  the  English  subsidies  arrived, 
and  the  Swedish  army  rejoined.  Secret  asso- 
ciations were  put  in  full  activity ;  a  general  in- 
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surrection  of  the  whole  German  population  was 
excited ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  defection 
of  the  Cabinets  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Allied  officers,  were 
successfully  effected.  Treason  also  began  to 
creep  into  the  superior  ranks.  General .  Jomini, 
the  Chief  pf  the  Staff  of  one  of  our  army  corps, 
went  over  to  the  enemy  with  all  the  information 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  rejecting  the  plans 
of  the  campaign,  &c. 

The  result  sufficiently  proved  to  the  Emperor 
all  the  errors  of  the  armistice,  and  convinced  him 
that  ^  he  would  have  done  better  had  he  obsti 
nately ' pressed  forward;  for  had  he  continued 
successful,  the  Allies,  alarmed  at  finding  them- 
selves  deprived  of  the  aid  of  Austria,  with  whom 
they  could  no  longer  have  maintained  intelligence, 
cut  off  from  the  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  would 
have  remained  behind,  seeing  the  fortresses  of 
the  Oder  unblockaded,  and  the  war  carried  back 
to  Poland,  to  the  gates  of  Dantzick,  amidst  a 
people  ready  to  rise  in  a  mass — the  Allies,  I  say, 
would  infallibly  have  concluded  a  treaty.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  had  sustained  a  reverse,  the 
consequences  could  not  have  been  more  fatal  than 
those  which  were  actually  experienced.  The 
wise  calculations  of  the  Emperor  ruined  him: 
that  which  he  might  have  regarded^  as  incon* 
sideratl^nesa  and  temerity  would  probably  have 
saved  him. 
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Congress  of  Prague  on  the  29th  of  July. — 
''  After  two  months  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
the  Congress  opened  under  the  mediation  of 
Austria;  if,  indeed,  the  term  Congress  can  be 
properly  applied  to  an  assembly  in  which  no  de- 
liberations took  place,  and^of  which  one  party 
had  determined  beforehand  that  none  should  be 
held. 

'*  The  mediator  and  the  adversaries  were  equal- 
ly our  enemies :  all  concurred  in  their  hostility 
to  us,  and  they  had  already  decided  on  the  war. 
Why  then  did  they  wait  ?  Because  Austria  still 
possessed  a  shade  of  modesty,  and  she  wished,  in 
the  debates,  to  gain  a  pretence  for  declaring  war 
against  us.  Prussia  and  Russia,  on  their  part, 
thoaght  it  necessary  to  preserve  their  credit  in 
Europe  by  this  false  manifestation  of  their  desire 
and  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace.  All  were 
merely  affixing  the  seal  to  their  Machiayellic 
system. 

''To  them  the  real  Congress  was  not  the  assem- 
bly at  Prague ;  it  had  already  taken  place  two 
months  before.  Time  has  since  thrown  into  our 
hands  the  authentic  records  of  the  intrigues, 
machinations,  and  even  treaties,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  during  that  interval.  It  is  now 
evident  that  the  armistice  was  resorted,  to  by 
pretended  friends  and  avowed  enemies,  only  for 
the  sake  of  artfully  cementing  the  union  that 
was  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
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creating  the  triumvirate  which  was  destined  to 
oppress  Europe  wKile  it  pretended  to  deliver  her. 

**  Austria  had,  from  interested  motives,  long 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Prague. 
Resolved  to  repair  her  losses  at  any  price,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  honour,  the  better 
to  ensure  her  success.  She  masked  her  perfidy 
under  the  disguise  of  friendship.  Declaring  her- 
self our  ally,  and  eagerly  complimenting  us  on 
every  new  triumph,  she  insisted,  with  an  air  of 
the  warmest  interest,  on  being  our  mediatress, 
when  she  had  already  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  make  common  cause  with  our  enemies.  Her 
propositions  were  accepted.  But  she  wished  to 
gain  time  for  her  preparations ;  and  thus  every 
day  fresh  obstacles  were  started,  while  the  ut- 
most tardiness  was  evinced  in  settling  them. 

"  Austria  at  first  offered  her  services  as  a  media- 
tress, but,  changing  her  tone  in  proportion  as  her 
warlike  preparations  advanced,  she  soon  signified 
her  wVih  to  become  an  arbitress,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  she  expected  great  advan- 
tages in  return  for  the  services  she  might  render. 
At  length,  after  an  armistice  of  two  months, 
when  Austria  thought  herself  perfectly  prepared, 
and  when  every  thing  was  agreed  upon  among 
the  coalesced  powers,  they  opened  the  Congress, 
not  to  treat  of  peace,  an4  to  establish  amicable 
relations,  but  to  develope  their  real  sentiments, 
and  to  insult  us  unreservedly.     The  Russians, 
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in  particular,  behaved  with  unusiial  ill  graice. 
They  were  no  longer  the  Rassians  who  anxi-. 
ously  solicited  an  armistice  after  the  routs  of 
LutzeUj  Wurchen,  and  Bautasen.  They  now 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  dictators  of 
Europe,  which,  indeed,  they  have  since  really 
become,  by  the  spirit  of  their  diplomacy,  the 
blindness  of  their  allies,  their  geographical 
situation,  and  finally  by  the  force  of  things. 
But  whom  did  Alexander  select  as  his  minister 
to  this  Congress  ?  Precisely  one  who,  by  perso- 
nal circumstances,  was,  according  to  the  laws  of 
France,  unqualified  for  such  a  post  ;-^one  who 
was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  offer  a  more  personal  and 
direct  insult.  Napoleon  felt  it;  but  he  con- 
cealed his  resentment. 

''  Under  such  circumstances  much  co^ld  not 
be  expected  firom  the  Congress:  during  the  few 
days  of  its  sitting,  our  enemies  merely  drew 
up  a  series  of  notes  more .  or  less  acrimonious, 
while  the  conduct  of  Austria  was  marked  by 
the  most  odious  partiality. 

''  On  the  10th  of  August,  only  two  days  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  negotiators,  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  haughtily  withdrew ;  and  on  the 
12th,  Austria,  that  faithful  ally,  that  obsequious 
and  devoted  fiiend,  who  had  shewn  herself  so 
eager  to  become  our  mediatress  and  arbitress, 
suddenly  laid  aside  those  titles  te  declare  war 
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against  us,  allowing  no  interval  save    diat  re- 
quired for  the  signature  of  the  manifesto,  which 
she  had  been  for  two  months  secretly  concert- 
ing with  her  new  allies,   and  which  will  ever 
be  a  record  of  her  shame  and  degradation,  since 
it  acknowledges  the  sacrifice  of  an  Archduch- 
ess, to  the  necessity  of  crouching  before  a  de- 
tested ally.     History  will  decide  on  these  acts. 
However,  to  the  honour   of  the  throne  and  of 
morality,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  these  "transactions,  and  in  particular  the  real 
course  of  affairs,  was  unknown  to  the  Emperor 
Francis,  who  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  gentle, 
upright,  moral,  and  pious  of  princes.     It  has 
been  affirmed  that  many  of  these  acts  were  de- 
termined on  without  his  knowledge,  and  that 
others  were  represented  to  him  under  a  totally 
felse  colouring.    The  whole  of  these  disgrace- 
ful proceedings   must  be  attributed  to    British 
gold,    to    the  finesse   of  Russian    diplomacy, 
and  to  the  passions  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy, 
excited  by  the  English  faction  which  at  that 
time  ruled  Europe. 

''The  Congress  broke  up  with  mutual  feel- 
ings of  irritation.  The  Emperor  then  expressed 
his  sentiments  in  official  and  public  documents, 
in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  highest  superiority.  But  this  he  did  with  the 
view  of  creating  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
public  mind ;  for  he  remained  so  far  master  of 
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himself^  tiiat  though  hastening  to  take  up  anii», 
he  nevertheless  demanded  a  renewal  of  the 
negotiations,  which  were  resumed  at  Prague. 
He  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantages of  constant  communications :  Austria 
would  be  easily  detached  if  we  obtained  ad* 
vantages,  and  she  would  be  easily  convinced 
if  we  sustained  reverses.  Such  was  the  Con- 
gress of  Prague. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  asked  whether  Napoleon 
was  duped  by  this  Congress,  and  the  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  it.  The  answer  is,  that 
he  was  not,  or  at  least  not  entirely.  If  he 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  every  fact,  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  mistaken  as  to  the  inten- 
tions and  sentiments  .that  were  really  enter- 
tained. 

**  Napoleon,  from  the  moment  of  his  first  vic- 
tory at  Lutzen,  had  authentically  proposed  a 
general  congress.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the 
only  means  of  treating  for  universal  peace,  in- 
suring the  independence  of  France  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  modem  system.  Every  other 
mode  of  negotiation  appeared  to  him  merely 
a  lure ;  and  if  he  seemed  to  depart  from  this 
principle,  in  accepting  the  mediation  of  Austria, 
and  agreeing  to  the  conferences  of  Prague,  it 
was  because,  in  proportion  as  time  advanced, 
affidrs  became  more  complicated.  The  defeat 
of  Vittoria,  the  evacuation  of  Spain,    and  the 
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spirit  of  the  French  people,  which  was  declin- 
ing^ had  considerably  diminished  his  prosperity. 
He  could  accurately  guess  the  result  of  the 
negotiations :  but  he  wished  to  gain  time  in 
his  turn,  and  to  await  the  course  of  events. 
He  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  part  which 
Austria  would  act;  and  without  knowing  pre- 
cisely how  £Bur  she  would  carry  her  deception, 
he  could  well  dii^cern,  from  her  mysterious 
conduct  and  delays,  what  was  likely  to  be 
her  determination.  At  Dresden  he  had  even 
had  personal  conversations  with  the  first  ne- 
gotiator of  the  Austrian  government^  who 
had  sufficiently  indicated  the  line  of  conduct 
he  intended  to  pursue.  The  Empeior  having 
remarked  that  he  had  after  all  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  to  oppose  the  enemy,  the  ne- 
gotiator eagerly  added,  'Your  Majesty  may  say 
twelve  hundred  thousand ;  for  you  may,  if  you 
please,  join  our  force  to  your  own.'  But 
what  was  to  be  the  price  of  this  advantage? 
Nothing  less  than  the  restitution  of  Illyria,  the 
cessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  frontiers 
of  the  Inn,  &c.  '  And  after  all,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, '  what  should  I  have  gained  by  this  ? 
'  Had  we  made  all  these  concessions,  should  we 
'  not  have  been  humbling  ourselves  for  nothing, 
'  and  furnishing  Austria  with  the  means  of  making 

*  farther  demands,   and  afterwards  opposing  us 

*  with  greater  advantage  ?'        He  never  relin- 
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quisbed  the  idea  that  the  true  interests  of  Austria 
being  closely  connected  with  our  danger^  we 
should  be  more  certain  of  regaining  her  by  our 
misfortunes,  than  of  securing  her  by  our  con- 
cessions. Napoleon  was  therefore  deaf  to  every 
demand ;  but  he  had  so  little  doubt  of  the  on- 
gagements  which  Austria  had  aheady  entered 
into  with  our  enemies,  that  he  is  described  as 
having  said,  half  good-humouredly  and  half  in- 
dignantly, to  the  Austrian  negotiator:  'Come 
'now,  confess:  tell  me  how  much ^ they  have 
'  paid  you  for  this.' " 

How  severely  did  Napoleon  suffer  on  this  oc- 
casion !  What  trials  of  patience  did  h^  not 
undergo !  And  yet  he  was  accused  at  the  time 
of  not  wishing  for  peace !  "  How  was  I  per- 
"  plexed,"  said  he,  "  when  conversing  on  this 
''  subject,  to  find  myself  the  only  one  to  judge 
^*  of  the  extent  of  our  danger  and  to  adopt  means 
*'  to  avert  it.  I  was  harassed  on  the  one  hand  by 
"  the  coalesced  powers,  who  threatened  our  very 
"  existence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  spirit  of  my 
"  own  subjects,  who  in  their  blindness,  seemed 
**  to  make  common  cause  with  them ;  by  our 
*'  enemies,  who  were  labouring  for  my  destruc- 
"  tion,  and  by  the  importunities  of  my  people 
'*  and  even  my  ministers,  who  urged  me  to  throw 
*'  myself  on  the  mercy  6f  foreigners.  And  I  was 
''  obliged  to  maintain  a  good  appearance  in  this 
"  embarrassing  situation :    to  reply  haughtily  to 
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"  some»  and  sharply  to  rebuff  others  who  created 
**  difficulties  in  my  rear,  encouraged  the  mistaken 
**  course  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  seeking 
**  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  and  suffered  me 
•'  to  be  tormented  by  demands  for  peace,  when 
"  they  ought  to  have  proved  that  the  only 
^*  means  of  obtaining  it  was  to  urge  me  ostensibly 
**  to  war* 

"  However,  my  determination  was  fixed.  I 
"  awaited  the  result  of  events,  firmly  resolved  to 
**  enter  into  no  concessions  or  treaties,  which 
'*  could  present  only  a  temporary  reparation, 
"  and  would  inevitably  have  been  attended  by 
"  fetal  consequences.  Any  middle  course  must 
**  have  been  dangerous;  there  was  no  safety  ex- 
**  cept  in  victory,  which  would  have  preserved 
**  my  power,  or  in  some  catastrophe,  which 
*^  would  have  brought  back  my  allies." 

I  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  last 
idea,  which  I  have  already  noticed  on  a  former 
occasion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  I  attach 
great  importance  to  it;  but  this  is  because  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  rendering  it  intelligible.  Though 
I  now  enter  into  it  completely,  yet  it  was  long 
before  I  understood  it,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
paradoxical  and,  subtle. 

*'  In  what  a  situation  was  I  placed!"  conti- 
nued the  Emperor.  ''  I  saw  that  France,  her 
"  destinies,  her  principles,  depended  on  me 
"  alone  ! " —  •*  Sire  !"    I   ventured    to  observe. 
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"  this  waiB   the  opinion  generally  entertained ; 

"  and  yet  some  parties  reproached  you  for  it, 

"  exclaiming  with    bitterness.  Why  would  he 

"  connect  every  thing  with  himself  personally?" 

— "  That  was  a  vulgar  accusation,**  resumed  the 

Emperor  warmly.     **  My  situation  was  not  one 

"  of  my  own  choosing,  nor  did  it  arise  out  ^f 

"  any  fault  of  mine ;  it  was  produced  entirely 

"  by  the  nature  and  force  of  circumstances — by 

''  the  conflict  of  two  opposite  orders  of  things. 

**  Would  the  individuals  who  held  this  language, 

*'  if  indeed  they  were  sincere,  have  preferred  to 

"  go  back  to  the  period  preceding  Brumaire, 

"when  our  internal  dissolution  was  complete, 

''  foreign  invasion  certain,  and  the  destruction  of 

*'  France  inevitable  ?     From  the  moment  when 

''  we  decided  on  the  concentration  of  power, 

"  which  could  alone  save  us ;  when  we  deter- 

"  mined  on  the  unity  of  doctrines  and  resources 

"which  rendered  us  a  mighty  nation,  the  des- 

"  tinies  of  France  depended  solely  on  the  cha- 

"  racter,  the  measures,  and  the  principles  of  him 

"  who   had  been  invested  with  this  accidental 

"  dictatorship :    from  thaC  moment   the  public 

"interest,  the  State,  was  my^lf.    These  words, 

"  which  I  addressed  to  men  who  were  capable 

"  6f  understanding  them,  were  strongly  censured 

"by  the  narrow-minded  and  ill-disposed;  but 

"the  enemy  felt  the  full  force  of  them,  ahd 

''  therefore  his  first  object  was  to  effect  my  over- 
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**  throw.    The  same  outcry  was  raised  against 
"  other  words  which  I  uttered  in  the  sincerity  of 
''  my  heart :  when  I  said  that  France  stood  more 
"  in  need  of  me  than  I  stood  in  need  of  her,  this 
*'  solid  truth  was  declared  to  be  merely  excess  of 
"  vanity.    But,  my  dear  Las  Cases,  you  now  see 
''  that  I  can  relinquish  every  thing ;  and  as  to 
"  what  I  endure  here,  my  suffering  cannot  be 
*'  long.     My  life  is  limited ;  but  the  existence  of 
"  France  ....  I"     Then,  resuming   his  former 
idea,  he  said :  *^  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
**  were  placed  were  extraordinary  and  totally 
"  new;  it' would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  parallel 
**  to  them.    I  was  myself  the  key-stone  of  w 
'*  edifice  totally  new,  and  raised  on  a  slight  foun- 
''  dation  I    Its  stability  depended  on  each  of  my 
''  battles !    Had  I  been  conquered  at  Marengo, 
**  France  would  have  encountered  all  the  disas- 
"  ters  of  1814  and  1815,  without  those  prodigies 
*'  of  glory  which  .succeeded,  and  which  will  be 
"  immortal.    It  was  the  same  at  Austerlitz  and 
**  Jena,  and  again  at  Eylau  and  elsewhere.    The 
''  vulgi^  failed  not  to  blame  my  ambition  as  the 
**  cause  of  all  these  wars.     But  they  wei;e  not 
"  of  my  choosing;  they  were  produced  by  the 
"  nature  and  force  of  events ;  they  arose  out  of 
"  that  conflict  between  the  past  and  the  future — 
'Vthat  constant  and  permanent  coalition  of  our 
**  enemies,  which  obliged  us  to  subdue  under 
'*  pain  of  being  subdued." 
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But  to  return  to  the.  negotiations  of  1813.  On 
a  reference  to  the  documents  and  manifestos  pub- 
lished at  the  time  by  the  two  parties,  whether  be* 
cause  we  can  now 'peruse  them  with  more  impar- 
tiality, or  because  our  eyes  have  been  opened 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  triumphed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  feeling  astonished  at  the  twofold 
error  which  led  the  Grermans  to  rise  so  furiously- 
against  him  from  whose  yoke  they  pretended 
to  free  themselves,  and  in  favour  of  those  whom 
they  might  believe  to  be  their  regenerators  1 

Renewal  of  hostilities— Battle  of  Dresden — 2Qih 
and 27th of  August. — "The  hostile  powers  again 
presented  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
French,  with  a  force  of  300,000,  of  which  40,000 
were  cavalry,  occupied  the  heart  of  Saxony,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the.  Allies,  with 
500,000  men,  of  whom  100,000  were  cavaliy, 
threatened  them  in  three  different  directiqns,  from 
Berlin,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  on  Dresden.  This 
prpdigious  disproportion  of  numbers  had  no  effect 
on  Napoleon;  he  concentrated  his  forces,  and 
boldly  assumed  the  offensive.  Having,  fortified 
the  line  of  the  Elbe,  which  had  now  become  his 
point  d*appui,  and,  protecting  his  extreme  right  by 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  he  directed  one  of 
his  masses  on  Berlin  against  Bemadotte,  who 
commanded  an  army  of  Prussians  and  Swedes, 
while  another  marched  upon  Silesia^  against 
Blucher,  who  commanded  a  corps  composed  of 
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Prussians  and  Russians,  and  a  third  was  sta- 
tioned at  Dresden,  as  the  key  of  the  position,  to 
observe  the  great  Austrian  and  Russian  army  in 
Bohemia.  Finally,  a  fourth  mass  was  placed  as 
a  reserve,  at  Zittau,  with  the  threefold  ohject  >- 
Ist,  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  in  case  we  should 
gain  advantages  over  Blucher ;  2d,  to  keep  the 
great  body  of  the  allied  force  confined  in  Bohe- 
mia, through  the  fear  of  being  attacked  on  their 
rear,  should  they  attempt  to  debouch  by  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe;  3d,  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in 
assailing  Blucher,  or  in  the  defence  of  Dresden ; 
in  case  that  city  should  be  attacked. 

**  The  Emperor,  who  had  already  made  a  rapid 
movement  against  Blucher,  was  keeping  him  in 
action  before  him,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  for  the  defence  of  Dresden,  where  65,000 
French  troops  found  themselves  opposed  to 
180,000  of  the  allied  forces.  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  General-in-chief,  had  on  the  26th  made 
a  faint  attack  upon  Dresden,  instead  of  making  a 
precipitate  and  decided  assault ;  which,  it  was 
affirmed,  was  the  intention  of  the  deserter  Jomini, 
who  so  well  understood  the  real  state  of  things. 
Napoleon  came  up  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ; 
and  he  combined  a  force  of  100,000  French  troops 
to  oppose  the  180,000  allies.  The  affair  was  not 
for  a  moment  doubtful ;  and  to  his  sagacity  and 
penetration  the  whole  success  must  be  attributed. 
The  enemy  was  overwhelmed:   he   lost  40,000 
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men,  and  was  for  some  time  threatened  with  total 
destruction.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  and  Moreau  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  first  balls  that  were  fired  by  our  imperial 
guard,  only  a  short  time  after  he  had  spoken  with 
the  Russian  Emperor.* 

The  happy  chance,  so  anxiously  looked  for  by 
Napoleon,  which  was  expected  to  re-establish'our 
affairs,  to  procure  peace,  and  to  save  France,  had. 
at  length  arrived !  Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  Austria  despatched  an  agent  to  the  Emperor 
with  amicable  propositions.  But  such  is  the  un- 
certainty of  human  destiny !  From  that  momenta 
by  an  unexampled  fatality,  Napoleon  hac^  to  en- 
counter a  chain  of  disasters.  At  every  point, 
except  that  at  which  he  was  himself  present,  we 
sustained  reverses.  Our  army  in  Silesia  lost 
25,000  men  in  opposing  Blucher ;  the  force  which 
attacked  Berlin  was  defeated  by  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  with  great  loss ;  and  finally,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Vandamme's  corps,  which,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Dresden,  was  sent  into  Bohemia  with  the 
view  of  assailing  the  enemy's  rear,  and  accom- 
plishing his  4^s^ruction,  being  abandoned  to  it- 
self, and  the  temerity  of  its  chief,  was  cut  to  pieces 

*  The  death  of  die  celebrated  Moreau,  while  fighting  tinder 
the  Russian  banner,  and  opposed  to  a  French  army,  was  and 
will  ever  continue  to  he  a  source  of  affliction  to  his  sincerest 
friends  and  warmest  partisans* 

Vol.111.  ParfsFL  % 
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by  that  part  of  the  Allied  army  which  was  preci- 
pitately falling  back.  This  fatal  disaster  and 
the  safety  of  the  Austrians,  was  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  indisposition  of  Napoleon,  who,  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  •  His 
presence  no  longer  excited  the  ardour  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps  in  maintaining  the  pursuit ;  indeci- 
sion and  dejection  ensued  ;  Vandamme's  force  was 
destroyed,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  splendid  vic- 
tory of  Dresden  was  lost ! 

After  these  repeated  checks  the  spell  was 
broken;  the  spirit  of  the  French  troops  became 
depressed,  while  that  of  the  Allies  was  the  more 
highly  excited.  The  hostile  forces  were  now  to 
be  estimated  only  by  their  numerical  value ;  and 
a  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Napoleon, 
in  despair,  exerted  vain  efforts ;  he  hastened  to 
every  threatened  point,  and  was  immediately 
called  away  by  some  new  disaster.  Wherever 
he  appeared,  the  Allies  retreated  before  him; 
and  they  advanced  again  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.  Meanwhile  all  the  enemy's  masses  were 
constantly  gaining  ground ;  they  had  effected 
communications  with  each  other,  and  they  now 
(prmed  a  semicircle,  which  was  gradually  closing 
round  the  French,  who  were  now  driven  back 
upon  the  Elbe,  and  threatened  completely  to  sur- 
round them.  On  the  other  hand,  our  rear,  which 
,  was  uncovered,  was  assailed  by  detached  parties. 
The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  in  open  insur- 
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rection;  our  convoys  were  intercepted,  and  we 
could  no  longer  maintain  "free  communications 
with  France. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  negotia- 
tors of  Prague  submitted  to  the  Emperor  the 
result  of  their  new  conferences.  In  addition  to 
numerous  restitutions  required  from  Napoleon  and 
his  allies,  two  propositions  were  made :  I  st»  the 
surrender  of  all  the  inflqence  and  acquisitions  of 
France  in  Italy;  2d,  the  resignation  of  the  French 
influence  and  acquisitions  in  Germany.  Napo- 
leon was  to  take  his  choice  of  one  of  these  two 
divisions  of  power ;  but  the  other  was  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  allies,  to  be  entirely  at  their  dispo- 
sal, without  any  interference  on  his  part.  Nei- 
ther friends  nor  enemies  entertained  a  doubt  but 
that  Napoleon  would  eagerly  accept  these  pro- 
posals. '*  For,"  said  those  about  him,  /*  if  you 
"  choose  Italy,  you  remain  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
"  and  the  Allies  will  soon  dispute  among  them- 
"  selves  respecting  the  division  of  Germany.  If, 
**  on  the  contrary,  you  prefer  the  surrender  of 
"  Italy,  you  will  thereby  secure  the  friendship  of 
"  Austria,  to  whose  share  it  will  fall,  and  you  will 
"remain  in  the  heart  of. Germany.  In  either 
"  case  you  will  soon  reappear  in  the  character 
"  of  a  mediator,  or  a  Tuler.^  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  this  opinion :  he  rejected  the 
propositions,  and  persisted  in  following  up  his 
own  ideas.         -  '      , 

e2 
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Certainly,  said  he,  such  proposals  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are 
most  acceptable  ;  but  where  is  the  guarantee  of 
their  sincerity  ?  He  saw  plainly  that  the  Allies 
were  only  endeavouring  to  lure  him  into  the 
snare.  They  determined  henceforth  to  abide 
neither  by  faith  nor  law.  They  did  not  conceive 
themselves  bound  by  any  law  of  nations,  or  any 
rule  of  integrity  in  their  conduct  towards  us.  In 
opposition  to  ^the  suggestions  of  his  counsellors. 
Napoleon  said,  "  If  I  relinquish  Germany,  Austria 
"  will  but  contend  the  more  perseveringly  until 
''  she  obtain  Italy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  sur- 
"  render  Italy  to  her,  she  will,  in  order  to  se- 
"  cure  the  possession  of  it,  endeavour  to  expel 
*'  me  from  Germany.  Thus,  one  concession 
"  granted,  will  only  serve  as  an  inducement  for 
"  seeking  or  enforcing  new  ones.  The  first  stone 
"  of  the  edifice  being  removed,  the  downfall  of 
''  the  whole  will  inevitably  ensue.  I  shall  be 
'*  urged  on  from  one  concession  to  another,  until 
*'  I  am  driven  back  to  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries, 
"  whence  the  Frencih  people,  enraged  at  my 
"weakness,  and  blaming  me  for  their  disasters, 
''  will  doubtless  banish  me,  and  perhaps  justly, 
♦•though  they  may  themselves  immeiliately  be- 
"  come  the  prey  of  foreigners." 

May  not  this  be  regarded  as  the  literal  predic- 
tion of  the  eveots  which  succeeded  the  insidious 
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declaration  of  Frankfort,  the  propositions  of 
Chatillon,  &c.? 

*'  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to  perish 
"  in  battle  amidst  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  tri- 
*'  umph,"  continued  the  Emperor ;  "  for  even 
*'  defeats  leave  behind  them  the  respect  due  to 
*'  adversity,  when  they  are  attended  by  magna- 
"  nimous  perseverance.  I  therefore  prefer  to 
"  give  battle ;  for  if  I  should  be  conquered,  we 
"  still  have  with  us  the  true  political  interests  of 
"  the  majority  of  our  enemies.  But,  if  1  should 
"be  victorious,  I  may  save  all.  I  have  still 
"  chances  in  my  favour — I  am  far  from  despair* 
-ing." 

Intended  movement  on  Berlin. — **  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  chief  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  assuring  him,  confidentially,  that  he 
would  continue  his  alliance  for  six  weeks 
longer.  *' This 'was  long  enough,^'  said  Na- 
poleon, *'  to  render  it  very  probgble  that 
''  he  would  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  aban- 
'^don  us."  He  determined  immediately  to  at- 
tempt a  great  movement,  which  he  had  long  con<- 
templated,  and  which  plainly  indicates  the  re- 
sources of  his  enterprising  minrd.  Pressed  upon 
the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  was  already 
lined  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Allied  force,  and 
nearly  turned  on  his  rear,  he  conceived  the  bold 
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idea  of  changing  positions  with  the  enemy,  place 
for  place.     He  determined  to  penetrate  the  ene^ 
my's  line,  forming  himself  in  his  rear,  and  com- 
pelling him,  in  his  turn,  to  transfer  his  whcrfe  force 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.     If,  in  this  situation, 
he  abandoned  his  communications  with  France, 
he  would  have  in  his  rear  the  enemy's  territory, 
a  tract  of  country  not  yet  ravi^ed  by  war,  and 
which  was  capable  of  maintaining  his  troops. 
He  would  recover  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Branden- 
burgh,  and  Mecklenburgh,  with  their  immense 
garrison^,  the  separation  and  the  loss  of  which 
were  to  be  accounted  so  great  a  fault  after  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  would  have  been  regarded 
as  resources  of  genius  in  case  of  triumph.     Na- 
poleon now  looked  forward  to  a  new  line  of  com- 
binations, and  a  new  prospect  of  future  success  : 
he  beheld  before  him  only  the  errors,  the  asto- 
nishment, and  the  stupor  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  own  enterprise  atid  his  hopes. 
J   Battles  of  Leipsic,  (16th,  18th,  and  19th  Oct.) 
— "  At  first  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  Em- 
peror.    But  soon  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg  informed  him  that  the  Bavarian  army, 
seduced    by  the  intrigues   and   the   prevailing 
spirit  of  the  moment,  had  joined  the  Austrians, 
against  whom  it  was  intended  to  be  opposed; 
that  it  was  marching  on  the  Rhine  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  France ;  and  that  the  King 
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of  Wuctemberg  was  himself  uDder"th6  necessity 
of  yielding  to  circumstances.  This  unexpected 
event  obliged  Napoleon  to  suspend  his  prepara- 
tions, and  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  secure  his  re- 
treat. This  complication  of  false  movements 
proved  seryiceable  to  the  Allies,  who  pressed 
and  surrounded  us :  a  great  battle  seemed  in- 
evitable. Napoleon  assembled  his  forces  in  th^ 
plains  of  Leipsic.  His  army  consisted  of  157,000 
men,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  the 
Allies  possessed  1000  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
350,000  men.  During  the  first  day  the  action 
was  furiously  maintained  :  the  French  remained 
triumphant,  and  the  victory  would  have  been 
decisive,  if  one  of  the  corps  stationed  at  Dresden 
had  taken  part  in  the  battle,  as  the  Emperor 
hoped  it  would.  General  Merfeld  was  made 
prisoner,  but  was  liberated  on  parole,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  Emperor  was  at 
length  willing  to  accept  the  condition  of  the 
renanciation  of  Germany.  But  the  Allies,  who 
were  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  an  immense 
reinforcement,  resumed  the  engagement  on  the 
following  day ;  and  they  were  now  so  numerous, 
that  when  their  troops  were  exhausted,  they  were 
regularly  relieved  by  fresh  corpsj  as  on  the  pa- 
rade. The  most  inconceivable  fatality  was  now 
combined  with  inequality  of  numbers;  treason 
broke  out  in  our  ranks ;  the  Saxons,  our  allies, 
deserted  us,  w6nt  over  to  the  enemy,  and  turned 
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their  artillery  against  us.  Still, .  however,  the 
presence  of  mind,  energy,  and  skill  of  the  French 
general,  together  with  the  courage  of  our  troops, 
made  amends  for  all,  and  we  again  remained 
masters  of  the  field. 

''These  two  terrible  engagements,  which  his- 
tory may  fairly  record  as  giants'  battles,  cost  the 
^nerny  160,000  of  his  best  troops,  50,000  o( 
whom  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Our  loss 
amounted  only  tp  50,000.  Thus  the  difference 
of  our  forces  was  considerably  diminished: 
and  a  third  engagement  presented  itself,  with 
changes  much  more  favourable.  But  our  am- 
munition was  exhausted ;  our  parks  contained 
no  more  than  16,000  charges;  we  had  fired 
220,000  during  the  two  preceding  days.  We 
were  compelled  to  make  arrangements  for  our 
retreat,  which  commenced  during  the  night,^  on 
Leipsic.  At  day-break  the  Allies  assailed  us; 
they  entered  Leipsic  along  with  us ;  a|id  an  en- 
gagement commenced  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Our  rear-guard  was  defending  itself  valiantly  and 
without  sustaining  great  loss,  when  a  fatal  occur- 
rence ruined  all :  the  only  bridge  across  the  Bi- 
ster, by  which  our  retreat  could  be  effected,  was, 
by  some  accident  or  ipisunderstanding,  blown  up. 
Thus  all  our  forces  on  the  Leipsic  bank  of  the 
river  were  lost,  and  all  on  the  opposite  bank 
marched  in  haste  and  disorder  upon  Mentz«     At 
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Hanau  we  were  compelle4  to  force  a  passage 
through  60,000  Bavarian  troops.  Only  the 
wrecks  of  our  army  returned  to  Fraiice ;  and,  to 
render  the  misfortune  complete,  they  brought 
contagion  with  them." 

Such  was  the  fatal  campaign  of  Saxony,  our  last 
national  effort,  the  tomb  of  our  gigantic  power. 
Opposed  to  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  forces  of 
Europe^  and  in  spite  of  all' the  chances  that  were 
accumulated  against  us,  the  genius  of  a  single  man 
had,  in  course  of  this  campaign,  been  four  times  on 
the  point  of  restoring  our  asqendancy,  and  cement- 
ing it  by  peace :  after  <the  victories  of  Lutzen  and^ 
Bautzen,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  movement  on  Berlin,^  and  finally  on  the 
plains  of  Leipsic. 

Napoleon  failed  only  by  a  complication  of  fa- 
talities and  perfidies,  of  which  history  furnishes 
no  example.  I  here  note  dowq  only  those  which 
occur  to  me  on  a  retrospective  view  of  the  events 
of  this  period. 

Fatalities. 

(A.)  Sudden  indisposition  of  Napoleon. 

(B.)  Unexpected  overflow  of  the  Bober. 

(C.)  Confidential  letter  from  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. • 

(D.)  Orders  not  transmitted  to  the  corps  at 
Dresden. 
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(E.)  Deficiency  of  ammunition  after  the  two 
battles  of  Leipsic. 
(F.)  Explosion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Elster. 

Perfidies. 

(G.)  Machinations  and  bad  faith  of  Austria, 
the  first  and  true  cause  of  our  disasters. 

(H.)  Violation  of  the  armistice  of  Pleisswitz, 
relative  to  our  blockaded  fortresses. 

(I.)  Desertion  of  the  chief  of  the  staflF  of  the 
3d  corps, 

(K.)  Defection  of  the  Bavarian  government. 

(L.)  Treacheiy  of  the  Saxons. 

(M.)  Violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Dres- 
den, &c.  ^ 

The  following  are  a  few  lines  of  explana- 
tion : — 

(A.)  After  the  victory  of  Dresden,  some  one 
complimented  Napoleon  on  his  great  success. 
"  Oh !  this  is  nothing,"  observed  he,  while  his 
countenance  beamed  with  satisfaction ;  "  Van- 
**  damme  is  on  their  rear,  it  is  there  that  we  must 
"  look  for  the  great  result.'*  The  Emperor  was 
proceeding  in  person  to  assist  in  accomplishing 
this  decisive  operation,  when,  unfortunately,  after 
one  of  his  meals  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a 
retching,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  convey 
him  back  to  Dresden.     Thus  the  operations  were 
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interrupted.  The  fatal  consequences  that  en* 
sued  are  well  known.  How  trivial  was  the  cause; 
aad  how  calamitous  were  the  results ! 

(B.)  A  sudden  overflow  of  the  Bober  in  Silesia 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  disasters  of  Mar^ 
shal  Macdonald.  His  corps,  while  in*  full  opera- 
tion, were  overtaken  by  the  flood,  which  impeded 
their  operations,  and  caused  the  terrible  losses 
which  have  been  above  described. 

(C.)  About  the  end  of  Septecdber  the  King  of 
Bavaria  addressed  a  confidential  letter  to  Napo- 
leon, stating  that  he  would  maintain  his  alliance 
with  him  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  longer ; 
and  that  during  that  interval  he  would  obsti- 
nately refuse  every  advantage  that  might  be  held 
out  to  him.  The  Emperor,  who  was  placed  in 
a  most  critical  situation,  and  who,  but  for  this 
circumstance,  might  perhaps,  have  lent  an  ear  to 
the  propositions  that  were  made  to  him,  now  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  immediately  determined  on 
the  bold  movement'  which  he  had  contemplated 
on  Berlin.  He  conceived  that  silc  weeks  would 
be  sufficient  to  change  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
remove  the  fears  of  his  allies.  Unfortunately, 
military  intrigues  proved  more  powerful  than  the 
wishes  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Napoleon  was 
forced  to  suspend  his  movement,  and  to  give 
battle  at  Leipsic  with  disadvantage.  The  con*- 
sequences  have  already  been. seen. 

(D.)  Napoleon,  in  making  his  arrangements  for 
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the  battles  of  Leipsic,  had  relied  on  a  diversion 
of  the  army  corps  which  he  had  left  in  Dresden. 
Their  co-operation  might  have  rendered  the  vic- 
tory decisive,  and  have  given  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 
But»  unfortunately,  the  enemy^s  force  was  so 
numerous,  and  we  were  so  completely  surrounded, 
that  the  Emperor's  orders  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  Dresden. 

(F.)  After  the  two  terrible  engageitaents  at 
Leipsic,  the  French  were  effecting  their  retreat 
across  the  Elster  by  a  single  bridge.  An  officer 
who  was  stationed  to  guard  it>  was '  ordered  to 
blow  it  up  if  the  enemy  should  present  himself 
in  pursuit  of  our  rear-guard.  Unluckily  this 
officer  was  by  some  mistake  or  other  informed 
that  the  Emperor  wanted  him.  He  immediately 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  his  absence  a  cor- 
poral of  sappers, .  at  the  first  sight  of  some  de- 
tached Russian  corps,  fired  the  train  and  blew  up 
the  bridge,  thus  dooming  to  perdition  that  portion 
of  our  force  which  still  remained  on  the  Leipsic 
bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  our  rear^guard 
and  baggage,  two  nundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  (stragglers,  wound- 
ed and  si(^,)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  publication  of  the  bulletins  containing 
this  intelligence,  a  general  outcry  was  raised  by 
the  discontented  party  in  Paris.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication,  aM  that  the 
Emperor  himsdf  had  ordered  the  blovdng  up 
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of  the  bridge  with  the  view  of  ensuring  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
It  was  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
officer,  who  confirmed  the  fact  while  he  at-  * 
tempted  to  justify  himself.  This  was  declared 
to  be  another  fabrication  or  a  piece  of  complais- 
ance on  the'  part  of  the  officer.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  time.* 

(G.)  The  duplicity  and  bad  faith  of  Austria,  the 
numerous  contradictions  between  her  acts  and 
her  professions,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Unmindful  of  the  generosity  of  which  she  had . 
been  the  object  after  the  battles  of  Leoben, 
Austerlitz,  and  Wagram,  she  discharged  her  debt 
of  gratitude  according  to  the  rules  of  policy,  and 
by  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  repairing 
her  losses  at  any  price. 

*  When  1  ▼isited  London  in  1814,  public  attention  was  oc- 
cupied by  t£e  recent  events  of  the  Continent,  and  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  It  was  related 
that,  at  the  moment  of  the  defeat,  Napoleon's  presence  of  mind 
completely  forsook  him.  He  wandered  about  the  city,  and  lost 
bis  way  in  a  private  street.  Though  on  horseback,  faintness 
obliged  him  to  support  himself  against  a  wall,  and  in  this  situation 
be  inquired  his  way  of  an  old  woman,  and  asked  her  for  a  glass 
of  water.  The  explosion  of  the  bridgp  was  not  forgouen,  and 
tbe  story  was  related  precisely  as  at  Paris. ^  These  details,  which 
were  echoed  in  the  drawing«rooms,  and  circulated  about  the 
•treets,  were  credited  among  the  higher  ranks  as^well  as  by  the 
vulgar.  Prints,  representing  the  different  events  of  tlic  battle, 
were  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows.     The  subject  of  one  of 
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She  ruined  us  by  making  us  consent  to  the 
armistice  of  Pleisswitz ;  and  her  conduct  was  the 
more  odious,  as*  she  was  determined  to  make  war 
against  us ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  though 
still  our  friend  and  ally,  and  offering  herself  as  a 
mediator,  she  entered  into  engagements  hostile 
to  us.  Her  participation  in  the  conventions  of 
Rechembach  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in 
the  conferences  of  Trachenberg,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  July,  are  now  well  known.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  certain  appearance  of 
decorum  occasioned  these  mattes  to  be  kept  se- 
cret for  about  a  month  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  They  were  at  first  proposed  to 
Francis  merely  as  eventual  and  precautionary 
measures ;  and  he  was  induced  to  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  them  only  by  the  representations  of 
his  ministers,  who  described  Napoleon  as  the 
scourge  of  mankind,  and  attributed  to  him  the 
delays  in  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  which 
were  in  reality  occasioned  by  themselves.  {Mont- 
veran,  vol.  vi.  p.  262.) 

But  in  spile  of  the  conduct  of  Austria,  Na- 
poleon still  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
resume  her  alliance  with  him  ;  not  that  he  could 


these  engravings  was  the  above  described  incident  in  the  street 
of  Leipsic.  Such  a  multitude  of  absurdities  was  circulatedi 
that  people  of  common  sense  had  no  resource  but  to  shrug  up 
their  shoulders  and  patiently  endure  all  that  they  heard. 
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calculate  on  any  misunderstanding  between  her 
and  the  other  coalesced  powers,  but  because  he 
supposed  her  to  be  sufficiently  clear-sighted  with" 
respect  to  her  own  interests.  This  idea  never 
forsook  him  until  the  moment  of  signing  his  ab- 
dication,* 

(H.)  The  fortresses  occupied  by  French  troops 
in  those  places  which  were  in^he  possession  of 
the  Allied  forces,  were  to  have  a  clear  circuit  of 
one  league,  and  to  receive  supplies  of  provisions 
every  five  days ;  but  this  article  was  not  honestly 
fulfilled. 

When  the  armistice  was  prolonged,  the  French 
commissaries  demanded  that  officers  of  their  army 
should  be  sent  to  the  commanders  of  the  for* 
tresses ;  but  the  Russian  General-in-chief  object- 
ed to  this,  and  circumstances  were  such  that  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  point.  {Afojitv^ran, 
vol.  vi.  p.  270.) 

*  This  supposition  was  aot  altogether  ill-founded ;  for  it  still 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  consent  of  Austria  to  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Emperor,  was  constrained  or  voluntary.  By 
one  of  those  fatalities  which  attended  the  close  of  Napoleon's 
career,  a  momentary  success  separated  the  Austrians  and  the 
Russians,  and  the  order  for  marching  upon  Paris,  as  well  as 
die  famous  declaration  proscribing  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
proceeded  solely  from  Aleiiander.  When  Francis  presented 
himself,  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to«  measures 
which  were  already  determined  on;  but  many. circumstances 
induce  the  belief  that  he  did  so  with  great  repugnance  and 
dissatisfaction. 
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(I.)  The  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  3d  corps,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  but  educated  in  our  ranks,  went 
over  to  the  enemy  a  few  days  before  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  taking  with  him  all  the  information 
he  could  collect.  For  this  service  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  rewarded  him  with  particular  favour 
and  made  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  officer/  who  was  possessed  of 
great  talent,  had  reason  to  complain  of  some  in- 
justice ;  but  can  any  thing  palliate  such  an  act, 
or  remove  the  disgrace  attending  it  ? 

(K.)  Part  of  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  was 
that  the  Bavarian  army,  stationed  on  the  Danube, 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  army  of  Italy  sta- 
tioned in  Illyria,  and  that  their  combined  efforts 
should  be  directed  upon  Vienna.  The  important 
effect  which  these  measures  must  have  produced 
on  the  fete  of  the  campaign  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. But  the  chief  of  the  Bavarian  army, 
under  some  pretence  or  other,  but  in  reality 
because  he  had  entered  into  an  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  remained  constantly  inactive, 
and  thus  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Vice  King, 
who  had  to  oppose  the  great  bulk  of  the  Austrian 
force.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  open^ 
defection  of  the  Bavarians  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  campaign,  mainly  contributed  to 
bring  about  our  disasters. 

(L.)  But  nothing  equalled  the  infamous  and 
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disgraceful  treachery  of  the  Saxons,  who,  though 
they  were  then  serving  in  our  ranks  and  were 
our  companions  in  danger  and  glory,  suddenly 
turned  to  fight  against  us.  Whatever  might  be 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  desertion,  the  disgrace 
attached  to  themselves  is  greater  than  all  the  mis- 
chief they  occasioned  to  usl 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  during  this  period, 
when  he  was  described  as  a  monster  of  deception 
and  bad  faith,  presents,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
ample of  singular  magnanimity. 

He  had  added  a  corps  of  Saxons  to  his  Im- 
perial guard ;  but,  on  the  de^rtion  of  their  coun 
trymen,  he  ranged  them  round  their  sovereign, 
whom  he  left  at  Leipsic  *,  rele^ing  him  from  all 
his  engagements.  There  were  also  some  Bava- 
rians in  his  army,  and  he  wrote  to  their  chiefs  in- 
forming him  that  Bavaria  having  disloyally  de- 
clared war  against  him,  this  circumstance  would 
authorize  him  in  disarming  and  detaining  prisoners 
all  the  Bavarians  in  his  service ;  but  that  such  a 
measure  would  destroy  the  confidence  which  Na- 
poleon wished  that  the  troops  under  his  orders 

*  The  venerable  and  faithful  King  of  Saxony  followed  his 
ally  Napoleon,  at  whose  head-quarters  he  established  liimself. 
The  coalesced  powers,  on  their  entrance  into  Leipsic,  seized  the 
person  of  the  King,  and  announced  their  design  of  disposing 
of  his  states.  His  misfortunes  are  known  throughout  Europe ; 
Ihey  exdt^  a  deep  interest  in  every  generous  heart. 

Vol.  UL  Part  VI.  w 
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should  repose  in  him.    He  therefore  ordered  them 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  dismissed.* 

(M.)  I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  a  distin- 
guished officer  relative  to  the  capitulation  of 
Dresden.  Estimating  the  number  of  troops  which 
we  had  left  behind  us  in  the  fortresses  from  which 
we  were  separated,  he  concludes  that  they  must 
have  a?iounted  altogether  to  177,000.  The  Em- 
peror had  but  167,000  men  at  Leipsic.  How  dif- 
ferent, therefore,  might  have  been  our  fate,  had 
those  masses,  or  even  a  portion  of  them,  been  at 
his  disposal  in  this  decisive  event.  But  this  un- 
fortunate dispersion  was  occasioned  by  extraor- 
dmary  circumstances,  and  was  not  the  result  of 
any  regular  system.  The  following  particulars, 
relative  to  the  violation  of  the  capitulation  of 
Dresden,  are  literally  quoted  from  the  notes  above 
alluded  to : — 

**  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  that 
it  was  determined  in  the  plan  of  the  coalition 
against  France,  of  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
had  the  credit,  that  according  as  offers  were  made 
for  the  capitulation  of  each  of  our  numerous  gar- 
risons, the  conditions  should  be  fairly  and  honour- 

*  Amidst  the  general  disloyalty,  -the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg  presents  an  honourable  exception^  That  prinoe, 
though  already  at  war  with  us,  broke  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
the  corps  of  his  infantry,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  same  time  withdrew  the  decoration  of  his  Order  from  their 
officers. 
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ably  granted,  but  without  any  intention  of  fulfill- 
ing tiiem.  This  jpoiut  being  established,  the  rear 
son  of  the  refusal  of  the  capitulation  signed  at 
Dresden  by  Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  and  Generals 
Tolstoy  and  Klenau,  was,  that  Pri6ce  Schwart- 
zenberg  could  not  ratify  it,  because  the  Count  de 
Lobau,  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp,  who  was  shut 
up  in  Dresden  with  the  Marshal,  had  protested 
against  the  capitulation.  Some  time  after,  the 
capitulation  of  Dantzick,  .which  was  signed  with 
General  Rapp,  was  declined,  under  the  odiously 
false  pretence,  that  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  in 
spite  of  the  conditions  of  its  capitulation,  had  en- 
tered into  service  immediately  on  it\  arrival  at 
Strasburg,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  capitula^ 
tion  of  Dantzick  could  not  be  approved  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  similar  inconveniences*. 

"  The  following  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Allies.  The  garrison  of  Dresden, 
which  was  composed  of  two  army  corps,  forming 
altogether  45,000  men,  capitulated  on  the  11th 
of  November*. 

*  The  determination  to  surrender  had  been  far  §tam  unani* 
noos  in  the  garrison.  Opinions  were  divided  on  this  point. 
Some  were  for  returning  to  France  by  means  of  a  capitulation, 
which  course  was  adopted ;  others  were  in  fiivotir  of  an  enterp 
prise  of  a  much  bolder  nature.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to 
quit  Dresden  with  the  chosen  troops  of  the  garrison,  to  descend 
the  Elbe  by  successively  raising  the  blockades  of  Torgau,  where 
there  were  28,000  men ;  of  Wittemberg,  where  there  were  5000; 

F    2 
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"  According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
the  French  were  to  evacuate  the  fortress  in  six 
columns  and  in  six  successive  days,  and  were  to 
repair  to  Strasburgh. 

*'  This  capitulation  was  fulfilled,  so  far  at  least 
as  regarded  our  evacuation  of  the  fortress  and  its 
occupation  by  the  enemy ;  but  our  sixth  column 
had  scarcely  made  a  day^s  march  from  the  town 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  capitulation  was 


of  Magdeburg,  where  there  were  20,000,  Bnd  to  arrire  at  Haxs- 
borg  where  there  were  32,000.  The  army  thus  aaaembled  to- 
gether, which  would  have  amounted  to  60  or  80,000  men,  was 
to  repair  to  France,  forming  a  passage  through  the  eiiemy*i 
ranks,  or  compelling  him  to  retrograde  by  manopuvring  on  his 
rear ;  while  the  levies  in  mass  that  might  have  advanced  to  as-  | 
sail  ou|  veteran  bands  would  have  been  paralysed.  And  even 
had  this  plan  fiuled,  the  issue  was  not  likely  to  be  more  fatal  than  ! 
the  capitulation.  This  opinion  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
Count  de  Lobau,  Generals  Teste,  Monton«Duvemet,  and  others. 
The  design  was  grand,  worthy  of  our  glory,  and  quite  in  har- 
mony with  our  past  acts.  It  was  the  Emperor's  intention  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  he  issued  orders,  which,  I 
however,  did  not  reach  the  pkce  of  their  destination.  The  de- 
spair occasioned  by  the  thought  of  surrendering  was  such,  that 
a  portion  of  the  troops  urged  the  officer  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  opposing  party  to  take  the  command  upon  himself.  Respect 
for  discipline  at  length  prevailed  over  enthusiasm;  but  the  offi- 
cer above  alludid  to  expressed  himself  in  the  most  violent  way 
in  the  council.  It  is  said,  that  in  his  indignation  he  exclaimed 
to  the  General-in-chief : — **  The  Emperor  will  tell  me,  that,  with 
the  piatol  in  my  hand,  I  ought  to  have  taken  the  command  upon 
myself." 
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declined  and  rejected  by  the  General-in-chief, 
Prince  Schwartzenbei^,  by  an  order  of  the  19th 
of  November. 

''  When  Marshal  Saint-Cyr  remonstrated  against 
this  conduct,  it  was  proposed,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  injustice,  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  Dresden  with  his  troops,  and 
be  again  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  means  of 
defence  which  he  had  had  before  the  capitula- 
tion :  this  was  merely  a  piece  of  irony^ 

'*  In  vain  did  the  Marshal  negotiate  for  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  by 
Count  Klenau,  who  had  possessed  full  powers 
for  so  doing ;  the  unfortunate  garrison,  broken  up 
and  dispersed,  was  under  the  necessity  of  repair- 
iog  to  the  difierent  cantonments  that  were  as- 
signed to  it  in  Bohemia,  instead  of  pursuing  its 
march  towards  the  Rhine. 

*'  The  Marshal,  indignant  at  this  flagrant  breach 
of  faith,  despatched  a  superior  officer  to  commu- 
nicate the  circumstance  to  Napoleon;  but  the 
Allies  retarded  his  progress  under  various  pre- 
tences, and  he  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  18th 
of  December.  Subsequent  events  had  by  this 
time  rendered  the  evil  past  all  remedy.'* 

After  the  series  of  deceptions  and  perfidies 
which  I  have  here  disclosed,  and  which  the  Allies 
had  established  as  a  system,  it  is  nut  surprising 
that  Napoleon  should  have  placed  no  reliance  on 
the  famous  declaration  of  Frankfort,  and  that  he 
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should  have  felt  indignant  at  the  blindness  of  oor 
Legislative  Body,  the  committee  of  which,  either 
from  evil  designs  or  mistaken  views,  completed 
the  ruin  of  afiEaiirs.  Napoleon  assured  me  that  he 
was  several  times  on  the  point  of  i^ummoning  the 
members  of  this  committee  before  him,  in  order 
to  consult  with  them  confidentially  and  sincerely 
on  the  real  state  of  things,  and  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  we  were  threatened.  Some- 
times he  thought  he  should  undoubtedly  bring 
them  back  to  a  right  sense  of  their  duty ;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  he  feared  that  obstinacy 
of  opinion,  or  mischievous  intention,  might  have 
iiivolved  the  affair  in  controversy,  which,  con- 
sidepng  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  would  have 
weakened  our  resources^  and  hastened  our  dis- 
solution. 

The  Emperor  frequently  adverted  to  this  cri- 
tical point  in  the  destinies  of  France ;  but  I  have 
hitherto  refrained  from  entering  upon  the  detail 
of  a  subject  which  presents  nothing  either  s^ree- 
able  or  consolatory. 

Benevolent  actions  performed  by  the  Emperor. — His  visit 
to  Amsterdam. — Observations  on  the  Dutch,  ^c. — Tke 
Massacres  of  the  third  of  September.-^Remarks  on  Bevo-^ 
lutiofis  in  general— Unhappy  fate  of  liouis  XVI, 

3d.  About  three  o  clock  the  Emperor  sent  for 
me  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber.  He  had  just 
finished  dressing;  and  as  it  was  raining  at  die 
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time,  he  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
communicated  to  me  some  very  curious  particu* 
lars,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  concerned  him, 
and  in  which  I  played  a  conspicuous  part.  •  .  %  • 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Emperor  took  a  turn 
on  the  lawn  next  his  library;  but,  finding  the 
wind  very  violent,  he  soon. returned  to  the  housei 
and  played  at  billiards,  a  thing  which  he  very 
seldom  thought  of  doing. 

In  the  course  of  the  day>  the  Emperor  related, 
that  as  he  was  once,  travelling  with  the  Empress^ 
he  stopped  to  breakfast  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Rhine*  There  was  a  small  farm  in  the  neigh« 
bourhoodt  and  while  he  was  at  breakfast  he  sent 
for  the  peasant  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  desired 
him  to  ask  boldly  for  whatever  he  thought  would 
render  hifn  happy ;  and  in  order  to  inspire  hiin 
with  the  greater  confidence,  the  Emperor  mad« 
him  drink  several  glasses  of  wine.  The  peasant, 
who  was  more  prudent  and  less  circumscribed  in 
his  choice,  than  the  man  described  in  the  story,  of 
the  three  wishes,  without  hesitation  specified 
the  object  which  he  was  ambitious  to  possess. 
The  Emperor  commanded  the  prefect  of  the  dis- 
trict immediately  to  provide  him  with  what  he 
had  made  choice  of,  and  the  expense,  attending 
the  gratification  of  his  wish  did  not  exceed  6  or 
7000  francs. 

Napoleon  added,   that  on  another  occasion. 
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when  he  was  sailing  in  a  yacht  in  Holland,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  steersman, 
and  asked  him  how  much  his  vessel  was  worth. 
"  My  vessel!"  said  the  man,  "  it  is  not  mine  ;  I 
*'  should  be  too  happy  if  it  were,  it  would  ma|ce 
«*  my  fortune," — "  Well,  then,**  said  the  Emperor, 
*•  1  make  you  a  present  of  it  ;**  a  favour  for  which 
the  man  seemed  not  particalarly  grateful.  His 
indifference*  was  imputed  to  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament natural  to  his  countrymen ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  ''  What  benefit  has  he  con- 
"  ferred  on  me  ?''  said  he  to  one  of  his  comrades 
who  was  congratulating  him ;  **  he  has  spoken  to 
**  me,  and  that  is  all ;  he  has  given  me  what  was 
*'  not  his  own  to  give — ^a  fine  present  truly  !*'  In 
the  mean  time  Duroc  had  purchased  the  vessel  of 
the  owner,  and  the  receipt  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  steersman,  who,  no  longer  doubting  the 
reality  of  his  good  fortune,  indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  expense 
of  this  purchase  was  about  the  same  as  that  at- 
tending the  present  made  to  the  countryman. 
"  Thus,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  it  is  evident  that  hu- 
**  man  wishes  are  not  so  immoderate  as  they  are 
**  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is  not  so  very 
"  difficult  to  render  people  happy ! '  These  two 
"  men  undoubtedly  enjoyed  perfect  happiness." 

When  the  Emperor  visited  Amsterdam,  the 
people,  he  said,  were  very  hostile  to  him ;  but  he 
soon  completely  ingratiated  himself  in  the  public 
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favour.  He  declined  being  attended  by  any 
other  guard  than  the  guard  of  honour  belonging 
to  the  city ;  and  this  mark  of  confidence  imme- 
diately gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Dutch.  He 
constantly  appeared  among  every  class  of  citizens* 
On  one  occasion  he  addressed  a  crowd  of  people 
in  the  following  blunt  manner : — **  It  is  said  that 
"  you  are  discontented — but  why  t  France  has 
"  not  conquered,  but  adopted  you  :  you  are  ex- 
"  eluded  from  no  benefits  which  are  enjoyed  by 
"  the  French ;  you  ai^e  a  portion  of  the  same 
"  family,  and  participate  in  all  its  advantages. 
"  Consider  now :  I  have  selected  my  Prefects, 
"  Chamberlains,  and  Counsellors  of  State  from 
''  amongst  you  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  amount 
"  of  your  population,  and  I  have  augmented  my 
"  guard  with  your  Dutch  guard.  You  complain 
"of  distress;  but,  in  this  respect,  France  has 
''  still  greater  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  We  all 
"  suffer,  and  we  must  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
''  common  enemy,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea,  the 
**  vampire  of  your  trade,  shall  be  brought  to 
'*  reason.  You  complain  of  the  sacrifices  you 
''  have  made ;  but  come  to  France  and  see  all 
"  that  you  still  possess  beyond  what  we  do,  and 
"  then,  perhaps,  you  will  deem  yourselves  less 

"  unfortunate Why  not 

''  rather  congratulate  yourselves  on  the  circum- 
"  stances  that  have  brought  about  your  union 
*'  with  France.    In  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
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"  what  would  you  be,  if  left  to  yourselves?— 
*'  The  slaves  of  all. the  world.  Instead  of  whicb, 
''  identified  as  you  are  with  France,  you  will  one 
''  day  possess  the  whole  trade  of  the  great  £m- 
**  pire."  Then  assuming  a  tone  of  gaiety,  he 
said : — **  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
y  please  you.  Have  I  not  sent  you  as  a  Cover- 
"  nor  precisely  the  man  who  suits  you — the  good 
'*  and  pacific  Lebrun.  You  condole  with  him» 
"  he  condoles  with  you:  you  bewail  your  dis- 
**  tresses  together.  What  more  could  I  do  for 
"  you  ?"  At  these  words  the  assembly  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  The  Emperor  had 
secured  the  good  graces  of  the  multitude.— 
*'  However,"  said  he,  "  let  us  hope  that  the 
*'  present  state  of  things  will  not  last  long. 
*'  Believe  me,  I  am  as  anxious  for  a  change  as 
<'  you  can  be.  Every  man  of  discerniQent  among 
*'  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  neither  my  wish, 
''  nor  for  my  interest,  that  matters  should  remain 
'*  as  they  now  are." 

The  Emperor  left  the  people  of  Amsterdam 
full  of  enthusiasm*  for  him  ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
carried  away  impressions  decidedly  in  their 
favour.  Previously  to  his  journey  he  had  often 
complained,  that  whosoever  he  sent  to  Holland, 
immediately  became  a  Dutchman.  After  his  re- 
turn, that  circumstance  occurred  to  his  recollec- 
tion in  the  Council  of  State,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  himself  become  a  Dutchman.   One  day,  when 
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a  member  of  the  Council  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Emperor  said^  '^  Gentlemen,  you  may 
''  be  more  agreeable  than  they ;  but  I  can  wish 
''  you  nothing  better  than  to  be  possessed  of  their 
"  moral  qualities." 

After  dinner,  on  the  3d  of  September,  some  one 
happened  to  mention  the  date  of  the  day ;  upon 
which  the  Emperor  made  some  very  remarkable 
observations ;  among  which  were  the  following : — 
"  This,"  said  he,  "is  the  anniversary  of  horrid 
**  and  appalling  executions,  of  a  re-action,  in  mir 
**  mature,  of  Saii^t-Bartholomew's  day :  less  dis- 
**  graceful,  certainly,  because  fewer  victims  were 
''  sacrificed,  and  because  the  atrocities  were  not 
*'  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govem- 
''  ment,  which,  on  the  contrary,  used  its  endea- 
"  vours  to  punish  the  crime.  It  was  committed 
"  by  the  mob  of  Paris ;  an  unbridled  power, 
''  whicli  rivalled,  and  even  controlled,  the  Legis- 
"  kttore. 

''  The  atrocities  of  the  3d  of  Septembel*  were 
''  the  result  of  fanaticism  rather  than  of  absolute 
''  brutality :  the  authors  of  the  massacres  put  to 
''  death  one  of  tiieir  own  party,  for  having  com- 
''  mitted  theft  during  the  executions.  This 
''  dreadful  event,"  continued  the  Emperor,  **  arose 
''  out  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  spirit 
''  of  the  moment.  No  political  change  ever 
''  takes  place  unattended  by  popular  fury ;  the 
**  people  are  never  exposed   to  danger,  with- 
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''  out  committing  disorders  and  sacrificing  vic- 
"  tims.  The  Prussians  entered  the  French  terri- 
*'  tory ;  and  the  people,  before  they  advanced  to 
**  meet  them,  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  their 
**  adherents  in  Paris.  Probably,  this  circum- 
*'  stance  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
V  safety  of  France.  Who  can  doubt  that  if, 
"  during  recent  events,  the  friends  of  the  invaders 
**  had  been  the  victims  of  similar  horrors,  France 
**  would  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  fo- 
**  refers  ?  But  this  could  not  have  happened, 
''  for  we  had  become  legitimate.  The  deration 
**  of  authority,  our  victories,  our  treaties,  the  re- 
**  establishment  of  our  old  manners,  had  rendered 
"  our  government  regular.  We  could  not  plunge 
^'  into  the  same  horrors,  as  had  been  committed 
**  by  the  mob:  for  my  part,  I  neither  could  nor 
"  would  become  a  King  of  the  Jacquerie. 

**  No  social  revolution  ever  takes  place  unac- 
**  companied  by  violence.  Every  revolution  of 
**  this  kind  is  at  first  merely  a  revolt.  Time  and 
**  success  alone  can  exalt  and  legitimatize  it;  but 
''  still  it  can  never  be  brought  about  unattended 
"  by  outrage.  If  people  enjoying  authority  and 
**  fortune  are  required  to  rdinquish  these  advan- 
"  tages,  they  of  course  resist :  force  is  then  re- 
"  sorted  to ;  they  are  compelled  to  yield.  In 
*'  France  this  point  was  gained  by  the  lanthern 
**  and  public  executions.  The  reign  of  terror 
''  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Augiist,  with  the 
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'*  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  tithes,  and  feudal 
"  rights,  the  wrecks  of  which  were  scattered 
*'  among  the  multitude,  who  then,  for  the  first 
"  time,  understood  and  felt  really  interested  in 
''  the  Revolution.  Before  this  period  there  was 
"  so  much  of  dependance  and  religious  spirit 
V  among  the  people,  that  many  doubted. whether 
"  the  harvest  could  be  gathered  in  without  the 
''  King  and  the  tithes. 

"  A  revolution,"  concluded  the  Emperor,  "  is 
''  one  of  the  greatest  evils  by  which  mankind  can 
**  be  visited.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  generation 
"  by  whom  it  is  brought  about ;  and  all  the  ad* 
*'  vantages  it  procures  cannot  make  amends  for 
"  the  misery  with  which  it  embitters  the  lives  of 
'*  those  who  participate  in  it  It  enriches  the 
''  poor,  who  still  remain  dissatisfied ;  and  it  im- 
*'  poverishes  the  rich,  who  cannot  foi^et  their 
''  downfall.  It  subverts  every  thing ;  and,  at  its 
*'  commencement,  brings  misery  to  all  and  hap- 
''  piness  to  none. 

*'  Beyond  a  doubt,  true  social  happiness  con- 
**  sists  in  the  harmony  and  the  peaceful  posses- 
**  sion  of  the  relative  enjoyments  of  each  class  of 
**  people.  In  regular  and  tranquil  times,  every 
**  individual  has  his  share  of  felicity :  the  cobler 
''in  his  stall  is  as  content  as  the  king  on  his 
**  throne ;  the  soldier  is  not  less  happy  than  the 
**  general.  The  best-founded  revolutions,  at  the 
"  outset,   bring   universal   destruction   in  their 
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**  train ;  the  advantages  they  may  produce  are 
''  reserved  for  a  future  age.  Ours  seems  to  have 
*'  been  an  irresistible  fatality :  it  was  a  moral 
"  eruption,  which  could  no  more  be  prevented 
''  than  a  physical  eruption.  When  the  chemical 
"^combinations  necessary  to  produce  the  latter 
*'  are  complete,  it  bursts  forth :  in  France  the 
**  moral  combinations  which  produce  a  revolution 
"  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  explosion  ac- 
'*  cordingly  took  place." 

We  asked  the  Emperor,  whether  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  suppress  the  Revo- 
lution  in  its  birth ;  and  he  replied,  that,  if  not 
impossible,  the  attempt  would  at  least  have  been 
difficult.  *'  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  the  storm  might 
"  have  been  laid  or  averted  by  some  great  Ma- 
*'  chiavellian  act;  by  striking  with  one  hand  the 
*'  great  ringleaders,  and  with  the  other  making 
''  concessions  to  the  nation,  granting  freely  the 
••  reformation  required  by  the  age,  part  of  which 
"  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  famous  royal 
**  sitting.  And  yet,  after  all,"  he  observed,  "  this 
"  would  only  have  been  to  guide  and  direct  the 
^'  Revolution."  He  thought  that  some  other  plan 
of  the  same  kind  might  perhaps  have  succeeded 
on  the  lOtb  of  August,  if  the  King  had  remained 
triumphant.  ''  These  two  periods,"  he  said, 
**  were  the  only  ones  which  afforded  any  chance, 
"  however  desperate ;  for  at  the  affair  of  Ver- 
**  sailles  the  people  had  not  yet  entirely  shaken 
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**  off  their  allegiance^  and  on  the  10th  of  August 
"  they  were  already  beginning  to  be  tired  of  dis- 
"  order.  But  the  individuals  who  were  chiefly 
*'  interested  in  quelling  the  revolutionary  spirit 
''  were  not  adequate  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
•'  of  the  moment/*  ;,  ,       . 

The  Emperor  then  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
series  of  errors  committed  during  this  period. 
•*  The  line  of  conduct  then  pursued,"  said  he, 
''  vas  truly  pitiable.  Louis  XVL  should  have 
"  had  a  prime  minister,  and  M.  Necker  in  the 
"  finance  department.  Prime  ministers  seem  to 
**  have  been  invented  for  the  last  reigns  of  the 
"  French  monarchy ;  and  yet  the  prevailing  false 
"  notions  and  vanity  of  the  time  caused  them  to 
*'  be  dispensed  with." 

A  great  deal  was  said  respecting  the^  equivocal 
conduct  of  several  great  personages  during  this 
critical  period,  and  the  Emperor  said :  **  We  con- 
'*  demn  Louis  XVl. ;  but,  independently  of  his 
''  weakness,  he  was  placed  in  peculiar  circum- 
**  stances.  He  was  the  first  monarch  on  whom 
''  the  experiment  of  modern  principles  was  tried. 
"  His  education,  his  innate  opinions,  led  him  to 
**  believe  that  all  that  he  defended,  either  openly 
"  or  secretly,  belonged  to  him  of  right.  There 
*'  might  be  a  sort  of  honesty  even  in  his  want  of 
"  faith,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  At  K 
''subsequent  period,  the  same  conduct  would 
*'  have  been  inexcusable,  and  even  reprehensible. 
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*'  Add  to  all  this,  that  Louis  XVI.  had  every  one 
''  against  him,  and  one  may  form  an  idea  of 
<'  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  fate  had 
<<  accumulated  on  that  unhappy  prince.  The 
'*  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  which  have  excited 
*'  such  deep  interest,  were  not  more  severe." 

The  Body  Guard  of  the  King  of  Ftanu.—A  Deserter 
in  the  Emperor^s  huite. 

4th. — ^The  Emperor  sent  for  me  after  he  had 
finished  his  breakfast.  He  was  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
with  several  books  scattered  about  him.  He  wore 
his  night-cap,  and  he  looked  pale.  ''Las-Cases," 
said  he,  **  I  am  unwell.  I  have  been  looking 
"  over  a  great  many  books,  but  I  can  find  nothing 
"  to  interest  me.  I  feel  wearied."  He  fixed  his 
eye  on  me ;  that  eye,  naturally  so  animated,  was 
now  dim,  and  its  expression  told  me  more  than 
his  tongue  had  uttered.  *'  Sit  down,"  said  be, 
pointing  to  a  chair  that  was  beside  him  loaded 
with  books,  **  and  let  us  converse  a  little/'  He 
spoke  of  the  Island  of  Elba,  of  the  life  he  had  led 
there,  of  some  visits  which  he  had  received,  &c. 
E(e  then  put.  some'  questions  to  me  concerning 
Paris  and  the  French  court  during  the  corre- 
sponding period.  The  conversation  having  led  to 
the  mention  of  the  King's  body-guard,  some  one 
present  remarked,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
there  was  a  deserter  from  the  guard  in  Napoleon's 
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suite  at  Saint-Helena.  *'  How?  explain  yourself," 
said  the  Emperor. — '*  Sire,"  continued  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  just  spoken,  ''  at  the  time  of  the 
"  restoration,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  for 
**  whom  I  entertained  great  friendship,  and  who, 
^'  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  our  opinions,  had 
"  always  evinced  a  high  regard  for  me,  proposed  to 
''  enter  my  son  in  his  company,  assuring  me  that 
"  he  would  treat  him  as  though  he  were  his  own. 
'*  I  replied,  that  he  was  too  young,  and  that  the 
"  appointment  might  retard  the  progress  of  his 
**  education  ;  but  my  friend  silenced  all  my  ob- 
''  jections.  I  however  requested  some  time  to 
"  consider  of  the  matter ;  and  on  my  mention- 
**  ing  it  to  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
"  they  were  astonished  that  I  should  have  declined 
''  so  good  an  offer,  and  assured  me  that  in  a 
'*  short  time  my  son  might  attain  great  advance- 
"  menty  without  any  interruption  of  his  educa- 
''  tion.  I  then  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
''  and  acknowledged  that  I  had  not  shewn  my- 
'*  self  sufficiently  grateful  for  his  offer ;  and  he 
"  replied  that  he  was  fully  aware  I  had  hot 
**  understood  the  extent  of  the  advantage  he 
"  propased  to  me.  However,  by  one  circum- 
'*  stance  or  another,  your  Majesty  returned  before 
'*  my  s<^  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
*'  his  colonel,  and  as  I  took  him  from  his  Lyceum 
**  &0l  our  departure  for  Saint-Helena,  he  is  clearly- 
"  and  truly  a  deserter."    The  Emperor  laughed 
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heartily  and  said:  ''  This  is  another  effect  of  re- 
"  volutions  1  What  new  interests,  connexions, 
*'  and  opinions  do  they  create !  It  is  fortunate 
"  when  they  do  not  disunite  families,  and  set  the 
''  best  friends  at  variance  with  each  other."  He 
then  began  to  question  me  concerning  my  family, 
and /Concluded  by  saying,  ''  I  saw  in  Alphonse 
*'  de  Qeauchamp's  work,  your  name  mentioned 
"  among  the  individuals,  who,  on  the  30th  of 
**  March,  endeavoured  to  excite  demonstra- 
''  tions  in  favour  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
"  Place  Louis  XV,  I  know  it  was  not  you ;  I 
**  think  you  once  explained  the  matter  to  me, 
*'  but  I  have  forgotten  the  particulars." — "  Sire," 
said  I,  ''it  was  a  cousin  of  mine,  of  the  same 
**  name.  The  circumstance  vexed  me  a  good 
''  deal  ^at  the  time ;  I  inserted  contradictions 
**  in  the  journals ;  and  it  was  rather  droll  that 
*'  my  cousin^  on  his  part,  addressed  letters  to  the 
''  public  prints*  desiring  that  he  might  be  parti- 
'*  cularly,  specified  as  the  individual  alluded  to. 
**  I  believe  that  the  general  way  in  which  the 
''  name  was  introduced,  in  Alphonse  de  Beau- 
''  champ's  work,  was  kindly  meant  on  the  part  of 
**  the  author,  who  wished,  by  this  means,  to  af- 
'*  ford  me  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  my- 
"  self  in  the  favour  of  the  ruling  party,  if  I  had  a 
*'  mind  to  do  so.  I  must  do  my  cousin  the  justice 
V  to  say,  that  when  I  obtained  an  appointment 
'*  about  your  Majesty's  person,  I  several  times 
*'  offered  to  solicit  for  him  a  post  in  your  house- 
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*'  hold  or  elsewhere ;  but  this  he  constantly  de- 
**  clined.  I  wish  he  may  now  enjoy  the  reward  of 
"  his  fidelity."  The  Emperor  again  repeated  that 
all  private  interests  were  subverted  by  revolu- 
tions. "And  it  is  these  private  wounds," 'said 
he,  **  which  occasion  the  general  ferment,  and 
"  render  the  shocks  so  acute  and  violent." 

The  weather  was  so  bad  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  day,  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  out.  The 
Emperor  dismissed  me,  and  sent  for  General  Gour- 
gaud,  to  whom  he  dictated  in  his  library,  from 
two  to  six  o'clock,  almost  the  whole  of  Moreau's 
campaign  during  the  Consulate.  After  dinner  he 
read  to  us  Madame  de  Maintenon's  celebrated 
sumptuary  letter  to  her  brother,  in  which  she  fixes 
her  bousehold'^xpenditure  at  six  francs  a-year. 
The  Emperor  had  several  volumes  of  the  Grands 
Hammes  brought  to  him,  and  after  perusing  some 
articles,  he  amused  himself  by  looking  at  the  out- 
line portraits  that  are  at  the  end  of  each  volunie. 

Napokoti*$  Reproof $)  kc. — The  Governor  bargains  for  our 

Existence. 
'  6th. — ^To-day,  in  the  course  of  my  morning  con- 
versation with  the  Emperor,  I  happened  to  men- 
tion some  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which 
excited  dissatisfaction  io  the  public  mind,  and 
rendered  him  unpopular,  because  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  his  name,  and  were  by  many  supposed 
to  emanate  from  him.  "  But  how  ?"  said  he,  '•  was 
'*  there  no  one  among  the  multitude  that  sur- 
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"  rounded  me,  none  of  my  chamberlains,  who 
*'  had  sufficient  spirit  and  independence  to  com- 
*'  plain  and  bring  these  matters  to  my  know- 
.  **  ledge  ?  I  would  have  rendered  justice  where- 
"  ever  it  had  been  withheld." — "  Sire,  few  would 
**  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  tiiese 
'*  things." — "  Did  you  really  stand  so  much  in 
''  awe  of  me  ?  I  suppose  you  dreaded  my  sharp 
'*  rebuffs ;  but  you  ought  to  have  known  that  I 
**  always  lent  a  ready  ear  to  every  one,  and  that 
"  I  never  refused  to  administer  justice.  You 
''  should  have  balanced  the  reward  of  the  good 
"  action,  with  the  danger  of  the  reprimand.  After 
"  all,  I  confess,  that  my  reproofs  were  in  most  in- 
*'  stances  the  result  of  calculation.  They  were 
*/  frequently  the  only  means  I  possessed  of  leam- 
'*  ing  a  man's  temper,  of  discovering,  by  stealth, 
*'  the  different  shades  of  his  character.  I  had  little 
**  time  for  inquiry  ;  and  a  reprimand  was  oHe  of 
"  my  experiments.  For  example,  I  lately  gave 
*'  you  a  repulse,  and  this  enabled  me  to  discover 
"  that  you  were  somewhat  headstrong,  extremely 
'*  susceptible,  sufficiently  candid,  but  sullen ;  and, 
"  I  may  say,  too  sensitive,"  he  added,  pinching 
my  ear.  ,  '*  I  was,"  continued  he,  *'  obliged  to 
"  surround  myself,  as*  it  were,  with  a  halo  of 
"  fear ;  otherwise,  having  risen  as  I  did  from 
'*  amidst  the  multitude,  many  would  have  made 
"  free  to  eat  out  of  my  hand,  or  to  pat  me  on  the 
*'  shoulder.  We  are  naturally  inclined  to  fami- 
'*  liarity." 
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The  weather  continued 'very  bad,  and  the  Em- 
peror spent  the  chief  part  of  the  day  in  writings 
as  he  did  yesterday. 

The  Governor  has  renewed  his  cavilling  on  the 
subject  of  our  supplies,  descending  into  petty 
details  about  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  meat.  Instead  of  eight  thousand 
pounds,  the  sum  fixed  by  Government,  he  now 
applied  for  an  allowance  of  twelve  thousand, 
which  he  himself  declared  to  be  indispensable ; 
but  he  insisted  on  having  the  surplus  delivered 
into  his  own  hands,  or  subjecting  us  to  great  re- 
trenchments. -He  bargained  for  our  existence. 
When  this  was  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  Governor  might  do  as  he  pleased ; 
but  he  desired,  at  all  events,  that  he  might  not 
be  troubled  about  the  business. 

In  the  evening  the  conversation  again  turned 
on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Emperor 
made  many  remarks  on  her  letters,  her  character, 
her  influence  on  the  affairs  of  her  time,  &c.  He 
asked  for  the  Historical  Dictionary  to  r?ad  the 
articles  on  the  Noailles  family ;  and  he  retired  to 
rest  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Copifidential  conversation. — The  Letters  of  Madaine  de 
Maintenon  and  Sevigne. 

6th. — ^The  weather  proved  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
on  the  preceding  day.  After  finishing  his  toilette, 
the  Emperor  retired  to  his  library,  attended  by 
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one  of  his  suite,  with  whom  he  held  a  long  con- 
fidential conversation  on  a  topic  intimately  con- 
cerning us. 

'*  We  have  now,"  said  he,  "  been  at  Saint- 
''  Helena  more  than  a  year,  and  with  regard  to 
*'  certain  points  we  remain  just  as  we  were  on 
*'  the  first  day  of  our  arrival.  I  must  confess 
*'  that  I  have  hitherto  come  to  no  determination 
**  in  my  own  mind  upon  these  subjects.  This  is 
'*  very  unlike  me ;  but  how  many  mortifications 
"  have  I  to  encounter  ?  A  victim  to  the  perse- 
/' cutions  of  Fate  and  man,  I  am  assailed  on 
"  every  side,  and  at  all  hands.  Even  you,  my 
**  faithful  friends  and  consolers,  help  to  lacerate 
'*  the  wound.  I  am  vexed  and  distressed  by 
••  your  jealousies  and  dissensions." — "  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  individual  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self, **  these  things  should  remain  unnoticed  by 
*'  your  Majesty.  In  all  that  concerns  you,  our 
"  jealousy  is  merely  emulation ;  and  all  our  dis* 
**  sension  ceases  on  the  expression  of  your  slight- 
**  est  wish.  We  live  only  for  you,  and  will  al- 
**  ways  be  ready  to  obey  you.  To  us  you  are 
*'  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain;  you  may  com- 
"  mand  us  in  all  things,  except  crime." — *' Well," 
said  the  Emperor,  "  I  will  think  seriously  of  the 
''  subject  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  each  shall 
*^  have  his  own  particular  task."  He  dictated  a 
few  notes,  and  afterwards  went  down  to  the  gar- 
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den,  where  he  walked  about  for  a  short  time 
alone,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  Emperor  did  not  quit  his  chamber  until 
the  moment  dinner  was  announced.  He  resumed 
his  remarks  on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose 
letters  he  had  been  reading.  "  I  am  charmed," 
said  he,  '*  with  her  style,  her  grace,  and  the  purity 
"  of  her  language.  If  I  am  violently  offended 
"  by  what  is  bad,.I  am  at  the  same  time  exqui- 
•*  sitely  sensible  to  what  is  good.  I  think  I  pre- 
"  fer  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  to  those  of 
"  Madame  de  Sevign6 :  they  tell  more.  Madame 
"  de  Sevign6  will  certainly  always  remain  the 
"  true  model  of  the  epistolary  style ;  she  has  a 
"  thousand  charms  and  graces,  but  there  is  this 
*'  defect  in  her  writings,  that  one  may  read  a 
**  great  deal  of  them  without  retaining  any  im- 
*'  pression  of  what  one  has  read.  They  are  like 
''  a  dish  of  egg  snow-balls,  of  which  a  man  may 
**  eat  till  he  is  tired  without  overcharging  his 
"  stomach/' 

The  Emperor  then  made  some  observations 
on  grammar.  He  asked  for  the  grammar  of 
Domairon,  who  had  been  our  professor  at  the 
military  school  at  Paris.  He  glanced  through  it 
with  evident  pleasure.  **  Such  i^  the  influence 
"  of  youthful  impressions,"  said  he ;  "I  suspect 
"  that  Domairon's  is  not  the  best  of  grammars, 
"  yet  to  me  it  will  always  be  the  most  agreeable. 
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*'  I  shall  never  open  it  without  experiencing  a 
"  certaia  pleasure." 

Errors  of  the  English  ministers. — Means  of  which  England 
might  have  availed  herself  for  the  liquidation  of  her 
debt. — The  Governor's  reductions. 

7  th. — The  Emperor  remained  within  doors  the 
whole  of  the  day.  The  Governor  appeared  on 
the  grounds  accompanied  by  a  numerous  group; 
but  we  fled  at  his  approach.  Several  vessels 
have  been  observed  out  at  sea. 

I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and 
I  found  him  engaged  in  perusing  a  work  on  the 
state  of  England.  This  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  the  Emperor  said  a  great  deal  re- 
specting the  enormous  national  debt  of  England, 
the  disadvantageous  peace  she  had  concluded, 
and  the  different  means  by  which  she  might  have 
extricated  herself  from  her  difficulties. 

Napoleon  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
instinct  of  order  and  harmony.  I  once  knew  a 
man,  who,  being  much  engaged  in  arithmetical 
calculations,  confessed  that  he  could  not  enter  a 
drawing-room  without  being  led  irresistibly  to 
count  the  people  who  were  in  it ;  and  that  when 
he.  sat  down  to  table  he  could  not  help  summing 
up  the  number  of  plates,  glasses,  &c.  Napoleon»« 
though  in  a  more  elevated  sphere,  has  also  an 
irresistible  habit  of  his  own,  which  is  to  develope 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  every  subject  that 
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comes  under  his  attention.  If  he  happens  to 
converse  about  a  city »  he  immediately  suggests 
improvements  and  embellishments ;  if  a  nation 
be  the  object  of  his  consideration,  he  expatiates 
on  the  means  of  promoting  her  glory,  prosperity, 
useful  institutions,  &c.  Many  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  have  already  been  noted  down,  must 
have  rendered  this  fact  obvious  to  the  reader. 

Either  the  contents  of  the  journals  and  other 
pubheations  of  the  day,  or  the  nature  of  our 
situation  here,  occasioned  the  Emperor's  atten- 
tion to  be  constantly  directed  to  the  state  of 
England.  He  frequently  adverted  to  what  she 
ought  to  have  done,  as  well  as  to  that  which  she 
still  had  to  do,  and  which  might  render  her  future 
condition  more  prosperous^  I  subjoin  here  a  few 
of  the  observations  on  this  subject,  which  escaped 
him  at  various  timesj — 

"  The  Colonial  system,''  said  he  one  day,  *'  is 
"  now  at  an  end  for  all ;  for  England,  who  pos* 
"  sesses  every  colony,  and  for  the  other  powers, 
"  who  possess  none.  The  empire  of  the  seas 
"  now  belongs  indisputably  to  England ;  and 
''  why  should  she,  in  a  n.ew  situation,  wish  to 
"  continue  the  old  routine  course  ?  Why  does  she 
''  not  adopt  plans  that  would  be  more  profitable 
"  to  her  ?  She  must  look  forward  to  a  sort  of 
"emancipation  of  her  colonies.  In  course  of 
"  time  many  will  doubtless  escape  from  her  do- 
''  minion,  and  she  should  therefore  avail  herself 
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''  of  the  present  moment  to  obtain,  new  securities 
''  and  more  advantageous  connexions.  Why  does 
**  she  not  propose  that  the  majority  of  her  co- 
''  lonies  shall  purchase  their  emancipation  by 
''  taking  upon  themselves  a  portion  of  the  gene- 
*'  ral  debt,  which  would  thus  become  specially 
**  theirs.     The  mother-country  would  by  this 
''  means  relieve  herself  of  her  burthens,   and 
'*  would  nevertheless   preserve  all   her  advan- 
**  tages.     She  would  retain,  as  pledges,  the  faith 
''  of  treaties,  reciprocal  interests,  similitude  of 
*'  language,  and  the  force  of  habit;  she  might 
"  moreover  reserve,  by  way  of  guarantee,  a  single 
''  fortified  point,  a  harbour  for  her  ships,  after 
^*  the  manner  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  of 
**  Africa. .  .  .  What  would  she  lose  ?     Nothing ; 
**  and  she  would  spare  herself  the  trouble  and 
''  expense  of  an  administration  which,  too  often, 
**  serves  only  to  render  her  odious.     Her  minis- 
•*  ters,  it  is  true,  would  have  fewer  places  to 
"  give  away ;  but  the  nation  would  certainly  be 
"  no  loser. 

"  r  doubt  not,*^  added  he,  "  that,  with  a  tho- 
"  rough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  some  useful 
"  result  might  be  derived  from  the  ideas  which 
**  I  have  just  thrown  out,  however  errofleous  they 
•*  may  be  in  their  first  hasty  conception.  Even 
''  with  regard  to  India,  great  advantages  might  be 
"  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  new  systems.  The 
''  English  who  are  here,  assure  me  that  England 
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*'  derives  nothing  from  India  in  the  balance  of 
"  her  trade :  the  expenses  swallow  up  or  even 
"  exceed  the  profits.  It  is  therefore  merely  a 
*'  source  of  individual  advantage,  and  of  a  few 
"  private  fortunes  of  colossal  magnitude ;  but 
"  these  are  so  much  food  for  ministerial  patron- 
'*  age,  and  therefore  ^ood  care  is  taken  not  to 
**  meddle  with  them.  Those  nabobs,  as  they 
"  are  styled,  on  their  return  to  England,  are  use- 
''  ful  recruits  to  the  aristocracy.  It  signifies  not 
"  that  they  bear  the  disgrace  of  having  acquired 
"  fortunes  by  rapine  and  plunder,  or  that  they 
*'  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  public  morals 
''  by  exciting  in  others  the  wish  to  gain  the 
''  same  wealth  by  the  same  means :  the  present 
**  ministers  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  to  bestow 
**  a  thought  on  such  matters.  These  men  give 
"  them  their  votes ;  and  the  more  corrupt  they 
"  are,  the  more  easily  are  they  controlled*  In 
"  this  state  of  things,  where  is  the  hope  of  re- 
''  form  ?  Thus,  on  the  least  proposition  of  amend* 
"  ment,  what  an  outcry  is  raised !  The  English' 
**  aristocracy  is  daily  taking  a  stride  in  advance ; 
''  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  proposal  for  retro- 
"  grading,  were  it  only  for  the  space  of  an  inch, 
•'  a  general  explosion  takes  place.  If  the  mi- 
'*  nutest  details  be  touched,  the  whole  edifice 
"  begins  to  totter.  This  is  very  natural.  If  you 
''  attempt  to  deprive  a  glutton  of  his  mouthful, 
**  he  will  defend  himself  like  a  hero." 
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On  another  occasion  the  Emperor  said:— 
''  After  a  twenty  years'  war,  after  the  blood  and 
''  treasures  that  were  lavished  in  the  common 
''  cause,  after  a  triumph  beyond  all  hope,  what 
''  sort  of  peace  has  England  concluded  ?  Lord 
**  Castlereagh  had  the  whole  Continent  at  his 
**  disposal,  and  yet  what  advantage,  what  indem- 
**  nity  has  he  secured  to  his*  own  country?  He 
''  has  signed  just  such  a  peace  as  he  would  have 
*'  signed  had  he  been  conquered,  I  should  not  have 
**  required  him  to  make  greater  sacrifices  had  1 
'*  been  victorious.  But,  perhaps,  England  thought 
*'  herself  sufficiently  happy  in  having  effected  my 
''  overthrow ;  ...  in  that  case,  hatred  has  avenged 
'"  me !  During  our  contest,  England  was  animated 
*'  by  two  powerful  sentiments ;  her  national  inte- 
*'  rest  and  her  hatred  of  me.  In  the  moment  of 
''  triumph,  the  violence  of  the  one  caused  her  to 
**  lose  sight  of  the  other.  She  has  paid  dearly  for 
^*  that  moment  of  passion!"  He  developed  his 
idea,  glancing  at  the  different  measures  which 
shewed  the  errors  committed  by  Castlereagh,  and 
the  many  advantages  he  had  neglected.  **  Thou- 
**  sands  of  years  will  roll  away,"  said  he,  "before 
**  there  occurs  such  another  opportunity  of  secur- 
"  ing  the  welfare  and  real  glory  of  England.  Vfzs 
"  it  ignorance,  or  corruption,  on  the  part  of  Cas- 
**  tlereagh  ?  He  distributed  the  spoil  generously, 
"  as  he  seemed  to  think,  among  the  Sovereigns  of 
'*  the  Continent,  and  reserved  nothing  for  his  own 
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"  country ;  but,  in  so  doing,  did  he  not  fear  the 
•*  reproach  of  being  considered  as  the  agent 
*'  rather  than  the  partner  of  the  Holy  Allies?  He 
*'  gave  away  immense  territories ;  Russia,  Prussia, 
**  and  Austria  acquired  millions  of  population. 
"  Where  is  the  equivalent  to  England  ?  She, 
"  who  was  the  soul  of  all  this  success,  and  who 
'*  paid  so  dearly  for  it,  now  reaps  the  fruit  of  the 
"  gratitude  of  the  Continent,  and  of  the  errors 
**  or  treachery  of  her  negotiator.  My  continental 
'*  system  is  continued ;  and  the  produce  of  her 
"  manufactures  is  excluded.  Why  not  have  edgeH 
**  round  the  Continent  with  free  and  independent' 
"  maritime  towns,  such,  for  example,  as  Dantzic, 
"  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Genoa,  &c. 
"which  would  of  necessity  have  become  the 
'*  staples  of  her  manufactures,  and  would  have 
"  scattered  them  over  Europe,  in  spite  of  all  the 
"  duties  in  the  world.  England  possessed  the 
''  right  of  doing  this,  and  her  circumstances  re- 
''  quired  it ;  her  decisions  would  have  been  just, 
"  and  who  would^  have  opposed  them  at  the  mo- 
''ment  of  the  liberation?  Why  did  she  create 
''  to  herself  a  difficulty,  and  in  course  of  time  ana- 
''  tural  enemy,  by  uniting  Belgium  to  Holland,  in- 
''  stead  of  securing  two  immense  resources  for  her 
"  trade,  by  keeping  them  separate?  Holland,  which 
''  has  no  manufactures  of  her  own,  would  have 
**  been  the  natural  dep6t  for  English  goods ;  and 
"  Belgium,  which  might  have  become  an  English 
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"  colony  governed  by  an  English  Prince,  would 
**  have  been  the  channel  for  dispersing  these  goods 
'*  over  France  and  Germany.     W^y  not   have 
"  bound  down  Spain  and  Portugfal  by  a  cominer- 
*'  cial  treaty  of  long  duration,  which  would  have 
*'  repaid  all  the  expenses  incurred  for  their  de- 
"  liverance,  and  which  might  have  been  obtained 
**  under  pain  of  the  enfranchisement  of  their  colo- 
"  nies,  the  trade  of  which,  in  either  case,  Eng- 
**  land  would  have  commanded  ?    Why  not  have 
**  stipulated  for  some  advantages  in  the  Baltic  and 
*'  the  States  of  Italy  ?    These  would  have  been 
"  but  the  regular  privileges  attached  to  the  do- 
'^  minion  of  the  seas.  .  After  so  long  a  contest  in 
**  support  of  this  right,  how  happened  its  advan- 
'*  tages  to  be  neglected  at  the  moment  when  it 
**  was  really  secured  ?    Did  England,  while  she 
**  sanctioned  usurpation  in  others,  fear  that  any 
"  opposition  would  have  been  offered  to  hers  ? 
"  and  by  whom  could  it  have  been  offered  ? 
"  Probably  England  repents  now,  when  it  is  too 
"  late;  the  opportunity  cannot  be  recovered ;  she 
**  suffered  the  favourable  moment  to  escape  her! 
** .  .  .  How  many  whys  and  wherefores  might  I  not 
'*  multiply !  .  .  .  .  None  but  Lord  Castlereagh 
''  would  have  acted  thus :  he  made  himself  the 
''  man  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in  course  of  time 
"  he  will  be  the  object  of  execration.    The  Lau- 
'*  derdales,.  the  Grenvilles,  and  the  Wellesleys, 
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'*  would  have  pursued  a  very  different  course ; 
'*  they  would  at  least  have  acted  like  English- 
"  men." 

At  another  time  the  Emperor  said: — "The  na- 

"  tional  debt  is  the  worm  that  preys  on  England ; 

''  it  is  the  chain  of  all  her  difficulties.    It  occa- 

''  sions  the  enormity  of  taxation^  and  this  in  its 

''  turn  raises  the  price  of  provisions.    Hence  the 

''  distress  of  the  people,  the  high  price  of  labour 

"  and  of  manufactured  articles^  which  are  not 

*'  disposed  of  with  equal  advantage  in  the  con- 

"  tinental  .markets.    England  then  ought  at  all 

<<  hazards  to    contend    against    this   devouring 

"  monster;  she  should  assail  it  on  all  sides^  and 

"  at  once  subdue  it  negatively  and  pasUivefy,  that 

"  is  to  say,  by  the  reduction  of  her  expenditure 

''  and  the  increase  of  her  capital. 

"  Can  she  not  reduce  the  interest  of  her  debt, 

''  the  high  salaries,  the  sinecures,  and  the  various 

''expenses  attending  her  army  establishment^ 

'*  and  renounce  the  latter,  in  order  to -confine  her- 

"  self  to  her  navy.    In  short,  many  things  might 

''  be  done  which  I  cannot  now  enter  into.     With 

'*  regard  to  the  increase  of  her  capital,  can  she  not 

*'  enrich  herself  with  the  ecclesiastical  property, 

"  which  is  immense,  and  which  she  would  acquire 

''  by  a  salutary  reform,  and  by  the  extinction  of 

"  titular  dignities  which  would  give  offsnce  to  no 

*'  one.    But  if  a  word  be  uttered  on  this  subject. 
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•**  the  whole  aristocracy  is  up  in  arms,  and  sue- 
**  ceeds  in  putting  down  the  opposition ;  for  in 
**  England  it  is  the  aristocracy  that  governs,  and 
"  for  which  the  Government  acts.  They  repeat 
**  the  favourite  adage,  that  if  the  least  stone  of  the 
**  old  foundation  be  touched,  the  whole  fabric 
"  will  fall  to  the  ground.  This  is  devoutly  re- 
**  echoed  by  the  multitude ;  consequently  reform 
''  is  stopped,  and  abuses  are  suffered  to  increase 
**  and  multiply. 

''  It  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  in  spite  of 
^*  a  compound  of  odious,  antiquated,  and  mean 
^*  details,  the  English  constitution  presents  the 
**  singular  phenomenon  of  a  happy  and  grand  re- 
**  suit ;  and  the  advantages  arising  out  of  it  secure 
''  the  attachment  of  the  multitude,  who  are  fear- 
''  ful  of  losing  any  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy. 
**  But  is  it  to  the  objectionable  .nature  of  the 
**  details  that  this  result  must  be  attributed  ?  On 
V'  the  contrary,  it  would  shine  with  increased 
''  lustre  if  the  grand  and  beautiful  machine  were 
''  freed  from  its  mischievous  appendages. 

"  England,"  continued  the  Emperor,  ''  presents 
^'  an  example  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  bor- 
'*  rowing  system.  I  would  never  listen  to  any 
^*  hints  for  the  adoption  of  that  system  in  France; 
'*  I  was  always  a  firm  opposer  of  it.  It  was  said 
'^  &t  the  time,  that  I  contracted  no  loans  for 
"  want  of  credit,  and  because  I  could  find  no  one 
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^'willing  to  lend;  but  this  was  false.  Those  who 
''  know  any  thing  of  mankind  and  the  spirit  of 
**  stock-jobbing,  will  be  convinced  that  loans 
'<  may  always  be  raised  by  holding  out  the  chance 
"'of  gain  and  the  attraction  of  speculation.  But 
*'  this  was  no  part  of  my  system,  and  by  a  spe** 
''  cial  law,  I  fixed  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
''  at  what  had  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
"  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity,  namely, 
''  at  eighty  millions  for  France  in  her  utmost  ex- 
''  tent,  and  after  the  union  with  Holland,  which 
'/  in  itself  produced  an  augmentation  of  twenty 
''  millions.  This  sum  was  reasonable  and  proper ; 
''a  greater  one  would  have  been  attended  by 
''  mischievous  consequences.  What  was  the 
**  result  of  this  system  ?  What  resources  have 
''  I  left  behind  me  ?  France,  after  so  many  gf- 
'*gantic  efforts  and  terrible  disasters,  is  now 
*'  more  prosperous  than  ever !  Her  finances  are 
''  the  first  in  Europe !  To  whom  and  to  what 
**  are  these  advantages  to  be  attributed  ?  So  far 
"  was  I  from  wishing  to  swallow  up.  the  ftiture, 
"  that  I  had  resolved  to  leave  a  treasury  behind 
''me.  I  had  even  formed  one,  the  funds  of 
''which  I  lent  to  different  banking-houses,  em* 
"  barrassed  families,  and  the  individuals  who  were 
**  about  my  person. 

''  I  should  not  only  have  carefully  preserved 
"  the  sinking  fund,  but  I  calculated  on  having,^ 
''  in  course  of  time,  surpluses  which  would  have 
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**  been  constantly  increasing,  and  which  might 
**  have  been  actively  applied  for  the  furtherance 
**  of  public  works  and  improvementgr.  I  should 
"  have  had  the  fund  of  the  Empire  for  general 
"  works  ;  the  fund  of  the  departments  for  local 
'*  works,  and  the  fund  of  the  communes  for  mu- 
•'  nicipal  works,  &c." 

In  the  course  of  another  conversation,  the 
Emperor  observed : — "  England  is  said  to  traffic 
•*  in  every  thing :  why,  then,  does'she  not  sell 
''  liberty,  for  which  she  might  get  a  high  price, 
*'  and  without  any  fear  of  exhausting  her  own 
"  stock ;  for  modem  liberty  is  essentially  moral, 
•  "  and  does  not  betray  its  engagements.  For 
/'  example,  what  would  not  the  poor  Spaniards 
**  give  her  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  to  which 
"  they  have  been  again  subjected  ?  I  am  con- 
"  fident  they  would  willingly  pay  any  price  to 
"  recover  their  freedom.  It  was  I  who  insfiired 
^'  them  with  this  sentiment ;  and  the  error  into 
**  which  I  fell,  might,  at  least,  be  turped  to 
"  good  account  by  another  government.  As  to 
'*  the  Italians,  I  have  planted  in  their  hearts  prin- 
"jciples  that  never  can  be  rooted  out.  What 
'*  can  England  do  better  than  to  promote  and 
"  assist  the  noble  impulses  of  modem  r^gene- 
"  ration  ?  Sooner  or  later,  this  regeneration 
*^must  be  accomplished.  Sovereigns  and  old 
"  aristocratic  institutions  may  exert  their  efforts 
"  to  oppose  it,  but  in  vain.     They  are  dooming 
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"  themselves  to  the    punishment  of  Sisyphus  ; 

"  but,  sooner  or  later,  some  arm  will  tire  of  re- 

'*  sistance,  and  then  the  whole  system  will  fall 

"  to  nothing.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  yield 

"  with  a  good  grace  ? — ^this  was  my  intention. 

"  Why    does     England   refuse  to  avail  herself 

''  of  the  glory  and  advantage  she  might  denve 

"  from  this  course  of  proceeding  ?    Every  thing 

**  passes  away  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  Castlereagh's   administration  will  pass  away, 

'*  and  that  which  may  succeed  it,  and  which  is 

"  doomed  to  inherit  the  fruit  of  so  many  errors, 

**  may  become  great  by  only  discontinuing  the 

''  system  that  ha^  hitherto  been  pursued.     He 

**  who  may  happen  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 

'"  the  English  cabinet,  has  merely  to  allow  things 

'*  to  take  their  course,  and  to  obey  the  winds  that 

**  blow.     By  becoming  the  leader  of  liberal  prih- 

''  ciples,  instead  of  leaguing  with  absolute  power, 

''  Uke-  Castlereagh,  he  will  render  himself  the 

''object  of  universal  benediction,  and  England 

"  will  forget  her  wrongs.     Fox  was  capable  of 

''  so  acting,  but  Pitt  was  not :  the  reason  is, 

"  that,  in  Fox,  the  heart  wanned  the  genius ; 

"  while,  in  Pitt,  the  genius  withered  the  heart. 

'*  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  I,  all-powerful  as  I 

"  was,  did  not  pursue  the  course  I  have  here 

"  traced  out  ? — how,  since  I  can  speak  so  well,  I 

''  could  have  acted  so  ill  ?    I  reply  to  those  who 

"  make  this  inquiry  with  sincerity,  that  there  is 

H  2 
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"  no  comparison  between  my  situation  and  that 
**  of  the  English  government*  England  may 
"  work  on  a  soil  which  extends  to  the  very 
*'  bowels  of  the  earth ;  while  I  could  labour 
**  only  on  a  sandy  surface.  England  reigns  over 
*'  an  established  order  of  things ;  while  I  had  to 
**  take  upon  myself  the  great  charge,  the  im- 
''  mense  difficulty  of  consolidating  and  esta- 
"  blishing.  I  purified  a  revolution,  in  spite  of 
*'  hostile  factions.  I  combined  together  all  the 
-  •*  scattered  benefits  that  could  be  preserved ;  but 
"  I  was  obliged  to  protect  them  with  a  nervous 
**  arm,  against  the  attacks  of  all  parties ;  and  in 
*'  this  situation  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the 
"  public  interest,  the  State,  was  myself. 

"  Our  principles  were  attacked  from  without ; 
''  and  in  the  name  of  these  very  principles,  I  was 
**  assailed  in  the  opposite  sense  at  home.  Had 
'*  I  relaxed  but  ever  so  little,  we  should  soon  have 
"  been  brought  back  to  the  time  of  the  Directory; 
^*  I  should  have  been  the  object,  and  France  the 
"  infallible  victim,  of  a  counter  Brumaire. "  We 
*'  are  in  our  nature  so  restless  and  inconsiderate ! 
"  If  twenty  revolutions  were  to  ensue,  we  should 
**  have  twenty  constitutions.  This  is  one  of  the 
*'  subjects  that  are  studied  most,  and  observed  the 
'*  least.  We  have  much  need  to  grow  older  in 
"  this  great  and  glorious  path ;  for  here  our  great 
"men  have  all  shewn  themselves  to  be  mere 
"  children.     May  the  present  generation  profit 
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''  by  the  faults  that  have  hitherto  been  com- 
''  mittedi  and  prove  as  wise  as  it  is  enthu- 
"  siastic !'' 

To-day  the  Governor  commenced  his  grand 
reductions,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  deprive 
us  of  eight  English  domestics,  who  had  formerly 
been  granted  to  us.  To  the  servants  this  was  a 
subject  of  deep  regret,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
ourselves  to  observe,  that  we  won  the  regard  of 
all  who  were  permitted  to  approach  us.  We  are 
now  absolutely  iji  want  of  daily  necessaries,  to 
supply  which  the  Emperor  proposes  to  dispose 
of  his  plate ;  this  is  his  only  resource. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  read  the  Cerck,  and 
retired  immediately,  although  it  was  very  early 
iu  the  evening.  He  was  indisposed,  and  could 
not  fall  asleep.  He  sent  for  me  about  midnight. 
By  chance  I  had  not  retired  to  rest,  and  I  re- 
mained in  conversation  with  him  for  the  space  of 
two  hours 


The  Emperor's  Court  at  the  Tuilefies. — The  presentation  of 
the  Ladies. — On  women* s  ages. — Manuscript  of  the  Island 
of  Elba. 

8th.— The  Emperor  sent  for  me  very  early :  he 
was  just  finishing  his  toilette.  He  had  had  no  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  he  seemed  much  fatigued. 
The  weather  had  become  somewhat  tolerable. 
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and  he  desired  to  have  his  breakfast  under  the 
tent.  While  it  was  preparing,  he  took  a  few  turns 
about  the  garden,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  me  on  the  preceding  night.  .  .  . 

He  invited  Madame  de  Montholon  to  break- 
fast, and  afterwards  we  took  a  drive  in  the  ca- 
lash, of  which  the  Emperor  had  made  no  use  for 
a  considerable  time.  He  had  scarcely  inhaled 
the  fresh  air'for  several  days. 

The  conversation  once  more  turned  on  the 
subject  of  the  Emperor's  Court  at  the  Tuileries, 
the  multitude  of  individuals  composing  it,  the 
spirit  and  address  with  which  Napoleon  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  the  presentations,  &c. 
1  pass  over  many  of  the  observations  that  were 
made,  for  the  sakid  of  avoiding  repetition. 

"  It  is  more  difficult  than  is  generally  sup- 
•*  posed,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  to  speak  to  every 
"  body  in  a  crowded  assemblage,  and  yet  say 
**  nothing  to  any  one ;  to  seem  to  know  a  multi- 
**  tude  of  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  total 
**  strangers  to  one." 

Again,  when  alluding  to  the  period  when  he 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  observed, 
that  it  was  at  once  easy  and  difficult  to  approach 
him,  to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  him;  and  that  it  depended  on  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world  whether  his  courtiers 
made  or  missed  their  fortunes.  ''  Now  that  I  am 
**  myself  entirely  out  of  the  question,'*  said  he. 
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"  now  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pri- 
*'  vate  indiyidual,  and  can  reflect  philosophically 
"  on  the  time  when  I  was  called  to  execute  the 
"  designs  of  Providence,  without,  however,  ceas- 
**  ing  to  be  a  man,  I  see  how  much  the  fate  of 
"  those  I  governed  really  depended  upon  chance; 
"  and  how  often  favour  and  credit  were  purely 
''  accidental.  Intrigue  is  so  dextrous,  and  merit 
''  often  so  maladroit,  these  extremes  approximate 
"  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  with  the  best  in- 
'' tentions  in  the  world,  I  find  that  my  benefits 
"  *rere  distributed  like  prizes  in  a  lottery.  And 
"  yet  could  I  have  done  better?  Was  I  faulty  in 
"  my  intentions,  or  remiss  in  my  exertions  ?  Have 
*'  other  sovereigns  done  better  than  I  did  ?  It  is 
''  only  thus  that  I  can  be  judged.  The  fault 
''  was  in  the  nature  of  my  situation,  and  in  the 
"  force  of  things." 

We  then  spoke  of  the  presentation  of  the 
ladies  at  Court,  their  embarrassment,  and  the 
plans,  views,  and  hopes  that  were  formed  by  some 
of  them.  Madame  de  Montholon  revealed  the 
secrets  of  several  of  her  acquaintance,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  if  in  the  saloons  of  Paris  some 
were  heard  to  exclaim  against  the  Emperor  s 
coarseness  of  manners,  harshness  of  expression, 
sum]  ugliness  of  person,  others,  who  were  better 
disposed,  better  informed,  and  differently  affected, 
extolled  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  grace  of 
his  manners,  the  delicacy  of  his  smile,  and,  above 
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all,  his  celebrated  hand,  which  was  said  to  be 
ridiculously  beautifuK 

These  advantages,  it  was  observed,  combined 
with  great  power  and  still  greater  gl<Nry,  were 
naturally  calculated  to  excite  and  to  give  rise  to 
certain  romantic  stories.  Thus  at  the  TuUeries 
how  many  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
pleasing  to  the  sovereign!  How  many  sought 
to  inspire  a  sentiment  which  it  is  probable  they 
themselves  really  felt ! 

The  Emperor  smiled  at  our  remarks  and  con- 
jectures ;  and  he  confessed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  mass  of  business  and  the  cloud  of  flattery  in 
which  he  was  enveloped,  he  had  oftener  than  once 
observed  the  sentiments  to  which  we  alluded. 
A  few  of  the  least  timid  among  his  admirers 
had,  he  said,  even  solicited  and  obtained  inter- 
views. We  now  laughed  in  our  tura,  and  said 
that  at  the  time  these  stories  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  gaiety.  But  the  Emperor 
seriously  protested  that  they  were  void  of  foun- 
dation. In  a  more  private  conversation  at  the 
Briars,  during  one  of  our  walks  by  moonlight^ 
the  Emperor,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of 
my  journal,  made  the  same  assertion,  and  contra- 
dicted every  report  of  this  nature,  except  one. 

Our  next  subject  of  conversation  was  the  re- 
pugnance of  women  to  let  their  age  be  known. 
The  Emperor  made  some  very  lively  and  enter- 
taining remarks.     An  instance  was.menticmed  of 
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a  woman  who  preferred  losing  an  important  law- 
suit to  confessing  her  age.  The  case  would  have 
been  decided  in  her  favour,  had  she  produced 
the  register  of  her.  baptism,  but  this  she  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  do. 

Another  anecdote  of  the  same. kind  was  men- 
tioned. A  certain  lady  was  much  attached  to  a 
gentleman,  and  was  convinced  that  her  union 
with  him  would  render  her  happy ;  but  she  could 
not  marry  without  proving  the  date  of  her  birth, 
and  she  preferred  remaining  single. 

The  Emperor  informed  us  that  a  distinguished 
lady,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had  deceived 
her  husband,  and  represented  herself  to  be  five  or 
six  years  younger  than  she  really  was,  by  pro* 
ducing  the  baptismal  register  of  her  younger 
sister,  who  had  been  dead  some  time.  **  How- 
ever,'* said  the  Emperor,  "  in  so  doling,  poor  Jo- 
*'  sepbine  exposed  herself  to  some  risk.  This 
''  might  really  have  proved  a  case  of  nullity  of 
"  marriage."  These  words  furnished  us  with  the 
key  to  certain  dates,  which,  at  the  Tuileries, 
were  the  subject  of  jesting  and  ridicule,  and 
which  we  then  attributed  wholly  to  the  gallan- 
try and  extreme  complaisance  of  the  Imperial 
Almanack. 

About  four  o'clock  the  Emperor  took  a  short 
walk.  I  did  not  accompany  him.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  informed  us  that  he  had  visited  the  Com- 
pany's garden,  where  he  had  met  several  very 
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pretty  women.  •*  But  I  had  not  my  interpreter 
**  with  me,"  he  added,  pointing  to  me.  "  The 
*'  rogue  left  me,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
"  yoking,  for  I  never  felt  more  inclined  to  avail 
*'  myself  of  his  assistance."  This  little  walk, 
however,  did  the  Emperor  no  good,  for  he  was 
presently  seized  with  a  severe  toothache. 

A  vessel  which  had  come  from  the  Cape  some 
time  ago,  sailed  for  Europe  this  day.  Several 
English  military  officers,  who  were  passengers  on 
board  this  ship/  had  not  been  permitted  to  wait 
on  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  solicita- 
tions. This  was  a  new  instance  of  the  Governor  s 
malevolence.  These  officers  were  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  their  reports  on  their  return  home 
might  have/  had  some  influence.  The  Governor, 
in  defiance  of  all  truth,  informed  them  that  Na- 
poleon had  determined  to  receive  no*  one. 

The 'Emperor  some  time  ago  analyzed  to  us  a 
subject  which  he  said  he  intended  to  dictate  in 
£>urteen  chapters,  and  which  had  forcibly  struck 
me  by  its  truth,  its  force,  its  just  reasoning,  and  its 
dignity.  I  frequently  alluded  to  it  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  with  him ;  and  he  laughed  more 
than  once  at  the  perseveranoe  I  evinced,  which, 
he  said,  was  not  usual  with  me.  To-day  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  at  length  produced 
something,  though  not  in  fourteen  chapters,  nor 
on  the  promised  subject ;  but  that  1  must  be  con- 
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tent  with  it.  I  have  read  it;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  fragment.  ,1  do  not  believe 
that  the  revolution  has  produced  any  thing  more 
comprehensive  and  energetic  on  the  governments 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  France,  namely 
the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire. 

The  exposition  and  developement  of  the  ten 
chapters  which  compose  this  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  perfect  outline  of  the  subject.  The 
style  is  remarkably  simple  and  nervous.  Each 
chapter  is  full  and  forcible,  and  the  whole,  which 
consists  of  fifty*  pages,  is  struck  off  and  finished 
with  a  masterly  hand.  I  have  understood  that 
the  groundwork  of  these  ideas  should  have  been 
the  Emperor's  manifesto  at  the  time  of  his  land- 
ing firom  Elba. 

Since  my  return  to.  Europe,  this  little  work 
has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  ManuscrU 
dt  tiled  Elbe;  though  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  first  another  title  was  intended  for  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  since  the  work  is  but  little  known, 
and  as  those  who  have  read  it  may  be  ignorant 
of  its  real  origin,  I  here  transcribe  almost  literally 
several  chapters,  whiqh  will  serve  to  prove  its^ 
source  and  its  authority. 

Chof.  J.-~Id  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  the 
Sixteen,  attempt  m  vain  to  raise  a  fourth  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Henry  IV.  succeeds  to  Henry  HI.  with- 
out an  interregnum  :  he  conquers  tlie  League ;  but  finds  that 
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the  only  means  of  securing  himself  on  the  throne,  is  by  sin-' 
cerely  joining  the  party  which  constitutes  the  majority  of  the 
nation. 

"  Henry  IV.  was  proclaimed  King  at  St.  Cloud, 
on  the  day  on  which  Henry  HI.  died.  His  sove- 
reignty was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  by  a  part  of  the  Catholic  nobility. 
The  Holy  League  which  had  been  formed  against 
Henry  IH.,  in  hatred  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  was 
master  of  Paris,  and  commanded  five-sixths  of  the 
kingdom.  The  leaguers  refused  to  acknowledge 
Henry  IV.,  but  they  proclaimed  no  other  sove- 
reign. The  Duke  of  Mentz,  the  chief  of  the 
League,  exercised  authority  under  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  produced  na  change  in  the 
forms  adopted  by  the  League  for  exercising  its 
power:  each  town  was  governed,  as  in  disturbed 
and  factious  times,  by  local  or  military  authori* 
ties.  At  no  period,  not  even  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing his  entrance  into  Paris,  did  Henry  IV.  ac- 
knowledge the  acts  of  the  League,  and  the  latter 
tuever  set  up  any  pretensions  that  he  should  do  so. 
No  law,  no  regulation,  emanated  from  Ae  League. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  divided  into  two 
parties ;  one  for  the  leaguers,  which  sat  at  Paris, 
and  the  other  for  Henry  IV.  which  assembled  at 
Tours.  But  these  parliaments  drew  up  and  re- 
gistered none  but  judiciary  acts.    The  provinces 
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retained  their  own  organization*  and  privileges, 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  common  laws. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  League 
had  not  proclaimed  any  other  sovereign  ;  buJt  it 
acknowledged  for  a  moment  as  King,  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  Henry's  uncle.  The  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, did  notx^onsent  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
enemies  of  his  house.  Besides,  Henry  had  seized 
his  person ;  no  act  emanated  from  him,  and  the 
League  continued  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Duke  of  Mentz,  the  Lieutenant-general.  There 
was  therefore  no  interregnum  between  Henry  IlL 
and  Henry  IV. 

**  The  League  was  divided  by  several  parties. 
The  Sorbonne  had  decided  that  the  rights  of  birth  ^ 
could  confer  no  right  to  the  crown  on  a  prince 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  The  Pope 
had  declared  that  Henry  IV.  having  relapsed,  had 
forfeited  his  rights  for  ever;  and  that  he  could 
not  recover  them,  even  though  he  should  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Henry  IV.  KiAg  of 
Navarre  was  bom  a  Protestant;  but,  at  the 
time  of  the  events  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was 
compelled  to  marry  Margaret  de  Valois,  and  to 
abjure  the  reformed  religidn.  However,  as  soon 
as  he  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  found  him- 
self amidst  the  Protestants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  he  declared  that  his  abjuration  had  ^  been 
wholly  compulsory,  and  he  again  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith.     This  step  caused  him  to  be 
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characterized  M  an  obstinate  renegado ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  League  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  summon  Henry  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  CathoKc,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Church ;  and  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign,  as 
soon  as  he  should  abjure  Protestantism,  and  re- 
ceive absolution  from  the  bishops.  - 

"The  leaguers  convoked  the  States-general  of 
the  kingdom  at  Paris.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
now  unmasked  the  designs  of  their  sovereign, 
and  urged  the  States  to  establish  a  fourth  dy- 
'  nasty  on  the  throne  of  France,  on  the  ground 
that  Henry  and  Cond4  by  their  apostacy,  having 
forfeited  their  rights  to  the  crown,  the  male  line 
of  the  Capets  was  extinct.  They  accordingly  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  was  the 
first  in  the  female  line.  Even  supposing  that,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  descent,  the 
nation  possessed  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
crown,  they  still  insisted  that  its  choice  ought  to 
fall  on  the  Infanta,  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  select  a  princess  of 
more  illustrious  family;  and  secondly,  because 
France  was  indebted  to  Philip  II.  for  his  exer- 
tions in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  League. 
The  Infanta  was  to  marry  a  French  prince,  and 
mention  was  even  made  of  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Blois.     There  was  already  a  body  of  Spanish 
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troops  in  Paris,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Mentz;  and  it  was  proposed  that  an  army  of 
50,000  Spaniards  should  be  maintained  in  Paris 
by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  which  would  devote  its 
whole  power  and  resources  to  ensure  the  tri- 
umph of  this  fourth  dynasty.  The  Sixteen  sup- 
ported these  propositions,  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  seconded  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Legate.  But  all  was  vain ; 
public  spirit  was  roused  at  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
nation  disposing  of  the  throne  of  France.  That 
part  of  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Paris  ad- 
dressed remonstrances  to  the  Duke  of  Mentz»  the 
Lieutenant-general  of  the'  kingdom,  and  urged 
him  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  Salic  law  in 
particular.  Had  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  fac- 
tion succeeded ;  had  the  States-general  declared 
the  crown  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Hugues  Capet;  had  a  fourth  dynasty  beea 
raised  to  the  thjone,  accepted  by  the  nation,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  religion  acknowledged  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  the  rights  of  the  third 
dynasty  would  have  been  extinct. 

''  Henry  conquered  the  League  at  Arques  and 
on  the  plains  of  Ivry,  and  he  then  besieged  Paris. 
However,  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  reigning  in  France,  unless  he  joined  the  na- 
tional party.  He  had  conquered  with  an  army 
composed. entirely  of  French  troops:  if  he  had 
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under  his  command  a  small  corps  of  English, 
the  leaguers  had  a  still  more  considerable  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  On  both  sides, 
therefore,  the  contest  had^been  maintained  by 
Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen ;  the  foreigners 
were  merely  auxiliaries;  the  national  honour 
and  independence  could  not  be  compromised, 
whichever  party  might  be  declared  victori- 
ous. Ventre  Saint-grisf  Paris  vaut  bitn  wie 
messe!  were  the  exclamations  by  which  Henry 
used  to  sound  the  opinion  of  the  Huguenots ; 
and  when,  at  the  Council  of  Beauvais,  he  as-  ^ 
sembled  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
party  to  deliberate  on  the  resolution  which  it 
was  most  advisable  he  should  adopt,  the  majo- 
rity, and  in  particular  the  most  intelligent  indi- 
viduals among  them,  advised  the  king  to  abjure 
his  faith  and  to  join  the  national,  party.  Henry 
pronounced  his  abjuration  at  Saint-Denis,  and 
received  absolution  from  the  Bishops ;  the  gates 
of  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  now  frankly  espoused  the  national  party.  Al- 
most all  the  public  posts  were  occupied  by  the 
leaguers.  The  Protestants,  those  who  had  con- 
stantly served  the  King,  and  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  victories,  frequently  raised  their 
complaints  against  him,  and  taxed  him  with  in* 
gratitude.     Still  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
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cretion  that  was  observed,  the  nation  continued 
long  to  mistrust  the  secret  intentions  of  Henry. 
It  was  remarked  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bom  will 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh. 

Chap.  IL — The  Republic  consecrated  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
by  religion,  by  victory,  and  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Hugues  Capet  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
choice  of  the  Parliament,  consisting  of  Lords 
and  Bishops,  which  two  classes  then  constituted 
the  nation.  The  French  monarchy  was  never 
absolute ;  the  intervention  of  the  States  General 
has  always  been  necessary  for  sanctioning  the 
principal  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  for  levying 
new  taxes.  Subsequently  the  French  parliaments, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  States  General  on  a 
small  scale,  and  seconded  by  the  court,  usurped 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  It  1788,  the  parliaments 
were  the  first  to  acknowledge  them.  Louis  XVL 
convoked  the  States  General  in  1789,  and  the 
nation  exercised  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  framed  a  new  cbnsti-. 
tution  for  the  state,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
approval  of  the  whole  French  people,  and  which 
Louis  XVL  accepted  and  swore  to  maintain. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  suspended  the  King. 
The  Convention,  which  consisted  of  the  deputies 
of  all  the  primary  assemblies  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  which  was  invested  with  special  powers. 

Vol.  IIL  Part  VI.  i 
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proclaimed  the  abolition  <>f  the  monarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  royal  party  fled  from  France,  and 
solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  arms.  Austria  and 
Prussia  signed  the  convention  of  Pilnitz ;  and 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  joined  by  the 
French  royalist  forces,  commenced  the  war  of 
the  first  coalition  to  subdue  the  ..  rench  people. 
The  whole  nation  took  up  arms;  and  theAus- 
trians  and  Prussians  were  conquered.  The  se- 
cond coalition  was  afterwards  formed  by  Austria, 
England,  and  Russia;  but  this  was  destroyed 
like  the  first,  and  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  French  Republic. 

1st. — ^The  Republic  of  Genoa,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary embassy,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1792. 

2d. — ^The  Porte,  by  a  declaration,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1793. 

3d. — Tuscany,    by.  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of 
February,  1795. 

4th.— Holland,  by  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of 
May,  1795. 

6th. — The  Venetian  Republic,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary embassy,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1795. 

6th. — ^The  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  treaty  signed 
at  B41e,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1795. 

7th. — ^The  King  of  Spain,  by  the  treaty  signed 
at  Bale,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1795. 

8th.— Hesse-Cassel,  by  the  treaty  of  the  28th 
of  July,  1795. 
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9th. — Switzerland,  oby  the  treaty  of  the  19th 
of  August,  1795. 

10th. — Denmark,  by  a  declaration,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1795.    ' 

11th. — Sweden,  by  an  embassy,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1795. 

12th. — Sardijua,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  on  the 
28th6f  Apriir  i'7^6. 

13th. — ^America,  by  an  extraordinary  embassy, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1796. 

14  th. — Naples,  by  the  treaty  of  the  10th  of 
October,  1796. 

15th. — Parma,  by  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1796. 

16th.— Wurtemberg,  by  the  treaty  of  the  7th 
of  August,  1796. 

17th.— Baden,   by  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of 
August,  1796. 

18th.— ^Bavaria,  by  the  treaty  of  the  24th  of 
July,  1797. 

19th.— Portugal,  by  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of 
August,  1797. 

20th.— The  Pope,  by  the  treaty  signed  at  To- 
lentino  on  the  19th  of  February,  1797. 

21st. — ^The  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1797. 

22d, — ^The   Emperor  of  Russia,   by  a  treaty 
signed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1801. 

23d.— The   King  of  England,  by  the   treaty 
signed  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802. 

I  2 
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The  government  of  the  Republic  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  received 
envoys  from  those  powers  in  return.  The  tri- 
coloured  flag  was  acknowledged  in  every  sea, 
and  throughout  the  wprld.  At  Tolejitino,  the 
.  Pope  had  treated  with  the  Republic  as  a  tempo- 
ral sovereign ;  but  he  acknowledged  and  treated 
with  it  as  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the 
Concordate  which  Mras  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1802.  Most  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  followed  the  Royalist  party  abroad,  now 
submitted  to  the  Republican  government,  and 
those  who  refused,  forfeited  their  sees.  In  short, 
the  French  Republic,  which  was  sancticyied  by 
the  citizens,  and  victorious  Iby  its  armies,  was 
acknowledged  by  every  sovereign,  every  power, 
and  every  religion  in  the  world,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Not  only  was  the  Republic  acknowledged  by 
all  the  powers  in  the  world,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  but  none  of  these  powers  ever  ac- 
knowledged a  successor  to  him.  In  the  year 
1800,  therefore,  the  third  dynasty  was  ended  as 
completely  as  the  first  and  second.  The  rights 
and  titles  of  the  Merovingians  were  extinguished 
by  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  Carlovingians ;  the 
rights  and  titles  of  the  Carlovingians  were  extiu- 
guished  by  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  Capetians; 
and  the  rights  of  the  Capetians  were,  in  like 
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manner,  extinguished  by  the  Republic,  Every 
legitimate  government  supersedes  the  rights  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  governments  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  Republic  was  a  government,  in 
fact  and  in  right,  rendered  legitimate  by  the  will 
of  the  nation,  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  by 
the  adherence  of  all  the  powers  in  the  worlds 

Chip,  IIT, — ^The  Revolution  rendered  France  a  new  nation  : — it 
emancipated  the  GauU  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Franks :  it 
created  new  interests,  and  a  new  order  of  things  conformable 
with  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  justice 
and  knowledge  of  the  age. 

The  French  Revolution  was  npt  produced  by 
the  jarring  interests  of  two  families  disputing  the 
possession  of  the  throne ;  it  was  a  general  rising 
of  the  mass  of  the  nation  against  the  privileged 
classes.  The  French  nobility,  like  that  of  every 
country  in  Europe,  dates  its  origin  from  the  incur- 
sion of  the  barbarians,  who  divided  among  them- 
selves the  possession  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
France  the  nobles  represented  the  Franks  and  the 
Burgundians,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  Gkiuls. 
The  feudal  system  that  was  introduced  esta- 
blished the  principle  that  all  land  should  have  a 
lord.  All  political  privileges  were  exercised  by 
the  priests  and  nobles ;  the  peasants  were  slaves, 
and  in  part  attached  to  the  glebe.  The  progress 
of  civilization  and  knowledge  emancipated  the 
people.    This  new  state  of  things  promoted  in- 
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dustry  and  trade.      The  chief  portion  of  the 
Jand»  wealth,  and  information,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the    people  in  the  eighteenth    century.      The 
nobles,  however,  still  continued  to  be  a  privileged 
class :  they  were  empowered  to  administer  jus- 
tice,  and  they  possessed   feudal  rights  under 
various  denominations   and    forms:  they  were 
exempt  from  contributing  to  support  any  of  the 
burthens  of  the  state,   and  enjoyed   exclusive 
possession  of  the  most  honourable  posts.    These 
abuses  roused  the  indignation  of  the  citizens. 
The  principal  object  of  the  revolution  was  to 
destroy  aU  privileges ;  to  abolish  signiorial  juris- 
dictions, justice  being  an  inseparable  attribute 
of  sovereign  authority ;  to  suppress  feudal  rights, 
as  being  a  remnant  of  the  old  slavery  of  the 
people ;  to  oblige  all  citizens  and  all  property, 
equally  and  without  distinction,  to  contribute  to 
maintain  the  burthens  of  the  state.     In  short, 
the  Revolution  proclaimed  equality  of  rights.    A 
citizen  might  attain  any  public  employment,  ac- 
cording to  his  talent  and  the  chances  of  fortune. 
The  kingdom  was  composed  of  provinces  which 
had  been  united  to  the  crown  at  various  periods : 
they  had  no  natural  limits,  and  were  differently 
divided,   unequal  in   extent  and  in  population. 
They  possessed  many  laws  of  their  own,  civil  as 
well  as  criminal :  they  were  more  or  less  privi- 
leged, and  very  unequally  taxed,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
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tributions,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  de- 
tach them  from  each  other  by  lines  of  custom- 
houses. France  was  not  a  state,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  several  states,  connected  together  with- 
out amalgamation.  The  whole  had  been  deter- 
mined by  chance  and  by  the  events  of  past  ages. 
The  Revolution,  guided  by  the  principle  of  equa- 
lity both  with  respect  to  the  citizens  and  the 
d^erent  portions  of  the  territory,  destroyed  all 
these  small  nations :  there  was  no  longer  a  Brit- 
tany, a  Normandy,  a  Burgundy,  ^  Champaign, 
a  Provence,  or  a  Lorraine ;  but  the  whole  formed 
a  France.  A  division  of  homogeneous  territory, 
prescribed  by  local  circumstances,  confounded 
the  limits  of  all  the  provinces.  They  possessed  the 
same  judiciary  and  administrative  organization, 
the  same  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  the  same 
system  of  taxation.  The  dreams  of  the  upright 
men  of  all  ages  were  realized.  The  oppositic^ 
which  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  set 
up  against  the  Revolution,  occasioned  the  war  of 
foreign  powers,  and  produced  the  law  of  emi- 
gration and  the  sequestration  of  emigrant  pro- 
perty, which  subsequently  it  was  found  necessary 
to  sell,  to  assist  in  supporting  the  charges  of  the 
war.  A  great  portion  of  the  French  nobility  en-  * 
rolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  princes 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  formed  an  army 
which  marched  in  junction  with  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and   English  forces.     Gentlemen  who 
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had  been  brought  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
petency   served   as    private  soldiers:    numbers 
were  cut  off  by  fatigue  and  the  sword ;  others 
perished  of  want  in  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
wars  of  La  Vendue  and  of  the  Chouans,  and  the 
revolutionary  tribunals,  swept  away  thousands. 
Three-fourths  of  the  French  nobility  were  thus  . 
destroyed ;  ai^d  all  posts,  civil,  judicial,  or  mili- 
tary, were  filled  by  citizens  who  had  risen  from  the 
common  mass  of  the  people.    The  change  pro* 
duced  in  persons  and  property,  by  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  was  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
which  was  effected  by  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution.   A  new  church  was  created ;  the  dioceses 
of  Vienna,  Narbonne,  Frejus,  Sisteron,  Rheims, 
&c.  were  superseded  by  sixty  new  dioceses,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  circumscribed,  in  the 
Concordate,  by  new    Bulls   applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  French  territory.    The  sup- 
pression of  religious  orders,  the  sale  of  convents 
and  of  all  ecclesiastical  property,  were  sanction- 
ed, and  the  clergy  were  pensioned  by  the  state. 
Every  thing  that  was  the  result  of  the  events 
which  had  succeeded  since  the  time  of  Clovis, 
ceased  to  exist.      All    these  changes  were  so 
advantageous    to    the   people,  that  they  were 
effected  with  the  utmost  facility,  and,  in  1800, 
there  no  longer  remained  any  recollection  of  the 
old  privileges  and  sovereigns  of  the  provinces. 
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the  old  parliaments  and  bailiwicks,  or  the  old 
dioceses ;  and  to  trpx^e  back  the  origin  of  all  that 
existed,  it  was  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  new  law 
by  which  it  had  been  established.    One-half  of 
the  land  had  changed  its  proprietors ;  the  pea- 
santry and  the,  citizens  were  enriched.      The 
advancement  of   agriculture  and  manufactures 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes.     France  pre- 
sented the  imposing  spectacle  of  upwards  of 
thirty    millions    of    inhabitants,    circumscribed 
within  their  natural  limits,  and  composing  only 
a  single  class  of  citizens,  governed  by  one  law, 
one  rule,  and  one  order.    All  these  changes  were 
conformable  with  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  with  the  justice  and  intelligence  of 
the  age. 

Chap.  IV, — The  French  people  establish  the  Imperial  throne,  to 
consolidate  the  new  interests  of  the  nation.  The  fourth 
dynasty  did  not  immediately  succet  d  the  third ;  it  succ^ded 
the  Republic.  Napoleon  is  crowned  by  the  Pope,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Powers  of  Europe.  He  creates  kings, 
and  the  armies  of  all  the  Continental  Powers  march  under  his 
command. 

The  five  members  of  the  Directory  were  di- 
vided. Enemies  to  the  Republic  crept  into  the 
councils;  and  thus  men,  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  befcame  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. This  state  of  things  kept  the  country  in  a 
fermentation ;  and  the  great  interests  which  the 
French  people  had  acquired  by  the  Revolution 
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were  incessantly  compromised.     A  unanimous 
voice,  issuing  from  the  plains  of  France  and  from 
the  bosom  of  her  cities  and  her  camps,  demanded 
the  preservation  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lic, or  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  system  in 
the  government,  which  would  place  the  principles 
and  interests  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  reach  of 
factions  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.     By  the 
constitution  of  the  year  VIIL  the  First  Consul  of 
the  Republic  became  Consul  for  ten  years,  and 
the  nation  afterwards  prolonged  his  magistracy  for 
life :  the  people  subsequently  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  it  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family. 
The  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
of  liberty  and  equality,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  system,  of  the  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of 
national  domains,  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship,   were  now  established.     The  govern- 
ment of  France,  under  the  fourth  dynasty,  was 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Republic. 
It  was  a^  moderate  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
Thete  was  as  much  difference  betwixt  the  go- 
vernment of  France  under  the  fourth  dynasty 
and  the  third,  as  betwixt  the  latter  and  the  Re- 
public.    The  fourth  dynasty  succeeded  the  Re- 
public, or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  was  merely 
a  modification  of  it. 

No  prince  ever  ascended  a  throne  with  rights 
more  legitimate  than  those  of  Napoleon.     The 
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crown  waa  not  presented  to  him  by  a  few  bishops 
and  nobles;  but  he  was  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  ^  the  citi- 
zens, three  times  solemnly  confirmed.  Pope 
Pius  VII.  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  anoint  the  Emperor  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  of 
France,  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  deputies  from  all  the  districts  of  the  Empire. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  eagerly  acknowledged 
Napoleon:  all  beheld  :with  pleasure  the  mo- 
dification of  the  Republic  which  placed  France 
on  a  footing  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  which  at  once  confirmed  the  constitution  and 
the  happiness  of  that  great  nation.  Ambassadors 
from  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  and  America,  in  fine,  from  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  came  to  congratulate  the  Emperor. 
England  alone  sent  no  ambassador :  she  had  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  had  consequently 
again  declared  war  against  France;  but  even 
England  approved  the  change.  Lord  Whitworth, 
in  the  secret  negotiations  which  took  place 
through  the  medium  of  Count  Malouet,  and 
which  preceded  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government,  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as  King 
of  France,   on  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  the 
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cession  of  Malta.  The  First  Consul  replied, 
that  if  ever  the  welfare  of  France  required 
that  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  it  would 
only  be  by  the  free  and  spontaneous  will  of  the 
French  people.  In  1806,  when  Lord  Lauderdale 
came  to  Paris  to  negotiate  peace  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Emperor,  he  exchanged 
his  powers,  as  is  proved  by  the  protocol  of  the 
negotiations,  and  he  treated  with  the  Emperor  s 
plenipotentiary.  The  death  of  Fox  broke  up  the 
negotiations  of  Lord  Lauderdale.  The  English 
Minister  had  it  in  his  power  to  obviate  the  Prus- 
sian cs^mpaign*^  to  prevent  the  battle  of  Jena. 

*  W}y)e  Lord  Lauderdale  was  in  Paris,  and  .negotiating  with 
the  Emperor's  plenipotentiaries,  Prussia  took  up  arms  and  aa> 
sumed  a  hostile  attitude.  Lord  Lauderdale  seemed  to  dis- 
approve of  this  conduct,  and  to  consider  the  contest  very 
unequal.  Being  informed  that  Napoleon  intended  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  enquired  whether  the  Emperor  would 
consent  to  defer  his  departure,  and  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  Prussia,  if  England  would  accept  the  basis  of  the  nego-* 
tiations,  that  is  to  say,  the  uti  possidetis  on  both  sides,  including 
Hanover.  The  discussion  was  maintained  on  die  subject  of 
Hanover,  which  England  wished  to  recover  independently  of 
this  basis.  By  the  reply  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  recalled.  The  Emperor  set  out,  and  the  battle 
of  Jena  took  place ;  Fox  was  then  dead. 

We  were,  at  this  period,  eye-witnesses  to  the  regret  and  re- 
pugnance which  Napoleon  evinced  at  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war  with  Prussia.  He  was  disposed  to  leave  Hanover  in  the 
possession  of  that  power,  and  to  recognize  a  confederation  of 
the  North  of  Germany.     He  felt  that  Prussia  having  never  been 
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When,  in  1814,  the  Allies  presented  an  ultima- 
tum at  Chaumont,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  signing 
this  ultimatum,  again  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Empire  in  the  person  and  the  family 
of  Napoleon.  If  the  latter  did  not  accept  the 
propositions  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  it  was 
because  he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to 
cede  a  portion  of  the  Eoipire,  the  integrity  of 
which  he  had,  at  his  coronation,  sworn  to 
maintain. 

The  Electors   of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,   and 
Saxony,  were  created  Kings  by  Napoleon. 

The  armies  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse,  fought  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  armies;  and  the  Russian  and  French 
troops  fought  together  in  1809,  in  the  war 
against  Austria.  In  1812,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria concluded  at  Paris  an  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon, and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  commanded, 
under  his  orders,  the  Austrian  contingent  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  in  which  he  attained  the 
rank  oC  Field  Marshal,  on  the  application  of  the 
French  Emperor.  A  similar  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  at  Berlin,  and  the  Prussian  army 
also  fought  with  the  French  in  the  campaign  of 
Russia. 

beaten  or  humbled  by  France,  and  her  power  being  still  un« 
impaired,  she  could  have  no  interests  hostile  to  his ;  but  that,  if 
once  she  were  subdued,  she  must  be  destroyed. 
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The  Emperor  healed  the  wounds  which  the 
Revolution  had  inflicted :  the  emigrants  returned, 
and  the  list  of  proscription  was  obliterated,. 
Napoleon  enjoyed  the  glory  most  gratifying  to 
a  monarch,  by  recalling  and  re-establishing  in 
their  homes  upwards  of  20,000  families :  their 
unsold  property  was  restored  to  them ;  and  the 
veil  of  pblivion  being  thrown  over  the  past,  indi- 
viduals of  every  class,  whatever  line  of  conduct 
they  might  previously  have  pursued,  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  public  employments.  Families  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  services 
they  had  rendered  to  the  Bourbons,  those  who 
had  shewn  themselves  most  devoted  to  the  Royal 
Family,  filled  places  about  the  court,  and  in  the 
ministry,  and  held  commissions  in  the  army. 
All  party  denominations  were  forgotten :  aristo- 
crats and  Jacobins  were  no  longer  spoken  of; 
and  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  was  at  once  the  reward  of  military,  civil, 
and  judicial  services,  placed  on  a  footing  of  unity 
the  soldier,  the  man  of  science,  the  artist,  the 
prelate,  and  the  magistrate ;  it  became  the  token 
of  concord  among  all  classes  and  parties. 

Chap.  V. — ^The  blood  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  mingled  with 
that  of  all  the  monarchical  Houses  in  Europe;  with  those  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  England,  and  Austria. 

The  Imperial  House  of  France  contracted  al- 
liances with  all  the  sovereign  families  of  Europe. 
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Prince  Eugene  Napoleon,  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  a  princess  distinguished  for  her 
beauty  and  her  virtues.  This  alliance,  which  was 
contracted  at  Munich  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1806,  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
Bavarian  nation.  The  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Baden,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  solicited  the  hand  of  Princess  Stephanie, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon : 
this  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1806.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1807, 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  cousin- 
german  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Other  al- 
liances of  this  nature  were  contracted  with  sove^ 
reign  princes  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zoUem.  These  marriages  have  proved  happy,'and 
all  have  given  birth  to  princes  and  princesses 
who  win  transmit  to  ftiture  generations  the  re- 
collection of  the  Imperial  government;  of  France. 

When  the  interests  of  France  and  the  Empire 
induced  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Josephine 
to  break  bonds  which  were  equally  dear  to  them 
both,  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe  courted 
the  alliance  of  .Napoleon.  Had  it  not  been  for 
religious  scruples,  and  the  delays  occasioned  by 
distance,  it  is  probable  that  a  Russian  princess 
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would  have  occupied  the  throne  of  France,    The 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  by  procuration  granted  to  Prince 
Charles,  at  Vienna,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1810, 
and  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  April  following,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France.     As  soon  as  the 
Emperor    of  Austria    learned    that    Napoleon's 
marriage   was   in  agitation,    he  expressed    his 
surprise   that   an   alliance  with  the   House  of 
Austria  had  not  been  thought  of.    The  choice 
was  hitherto  divided   between  a  Russian  and 
a  Saxon  princess:   Francis  explained  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  to  the  Count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  the  Governor  of  Trieste,  who  was  then  at 
Vienna;  and,  in  consequence,  instructions  w@re 
forwarded  to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  the 
Austrian   ambassador   at  Paris.     In  February, 
1810,  a  Privy  Council  was  convoked  at  the  Tui- 
leries :  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  submitted 
to  the  C6uncil  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Russia.    These  communications  shewj&d  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  very  much  disposed  to 
give  his  sister,  the  Grand-duchess  Anne,  in  mar- 
riage to  Napoleon ;  but  he  seemed  to  make  it 
a  point  of  importance  that  the  Princess  should 
be  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  her  religious 
Worship,  and  a  chapel  appropriated  to  the  Greek 
rites.     The  despatches  from  Vienna  developed 
the  insinuations  and  the  wishes  of  the  Austrian 
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^  Court.  There  was  a  division  of  opinions  in  the 
French  Council :  the  Russian,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Austrian  alliance,  all  found  supporters ;  but  the 
majority  voted  for  the  choice  of  an  Archduchess 
of  Austria.  As  Prince  Eugene  had  been  the  first 
to  propose  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  Emperor, 
breaking  up  the  sitting  at  two  in  the  morning,^ 
authorized  him  to  commence  overtures  with 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  He  at  the  same  time 
authorized  the  Minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  sign, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  conventions  of  the 
marriage  with  the  Austrian  ambassador;  and,  to 
obviate  all  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  details, 
he  directed  him  to  sign,  word  for  word,  the  same 
contract  as  that  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Archduchess 
Maria-Antoinette.  In  the  morning.  Prince  Eu- 
gene had  an  interview  with  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg: the  contract  was  signed  the  same  day,  and 
the  courier  who  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Aus- 
tria agreeably  surprised  the  Emperor  Francis. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  sig- 
nature of  this  marriage  contract  led  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  suspect  that  be  had  been 
trifled  with,  and  that  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
bad  been  conducting  two  negotiations  at  once. 
But  this  was  a  mistake :  the  negotiation  with 
Vienna  was  begun  and  concluded  in  one  day*. 


*  A  report  was  pretty  generally  circulated,  that  the  marriage 
Vol.  111.  Part  VI.  k 
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Never  did  the  birth  of  any  prince  excite  so  much 
enthusiasm  in  a  people,  or  produce  so  powerful  a 
sensation  throughout  Europe,  as  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  On  the  firing  of  the  first  gun, 
which  announced  the  delivery  of  the  Empress, 
the  whole  population  of  Paris  were  wrapt  in  the 
most  anxious  suspense.  In  the  streets,  the  pro- 
menades^ at  the  places  of  public  amusement,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  all  were  eagerly 
intent  on  counting  the  number  of  guns.  The 
twenty-second  excited  universal  transport:  it 
had  been  usual  to  discharge  twenty-one  guns  on 
the  birth  of  a  princess,  and  a  hundred  and  one 


of  the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
was  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienua :  this  idea  is  void  of 
foundation.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  is  dated  Oct.  15,  1809,  and 
t&e  marriage  contract  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  Feb. 
ISIO. 

Every  individual  who  was  present  at  the  deliberationB  of  the 
Privy  Council,  can  attest  that  the  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage were  such  as  they  have  been  above  described ;  that 
no  idea  of  the  Austrian  alliance  was  entertained  before  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  Count  de  Narbonne's  despatches  were  made  known  ; 
and  that  the  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa  was 
proposed^  discussed,  and  determined  on  in  the  Council^  and 
signed  within  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were — ^the  Emperor,  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  the  high  officers  of  the  Crown,  all 
the  ministers,  the  presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  the  ministers  of  state,  presidents  of  the  sections 
of  the  Council  of  Sute ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  25. 
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on  the  birth  of  a  prince.  All  the  European 
powers  deputed  the  most  distingni3hed  noble- 
men of  their  Courts  to  present  their  congratu- 
lations to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
sent  his  Minister  of  the  interior ;  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  despatched  Count  Clary,  one  of  his 
highest  crown  officers,  who  brought,  as  presents 
to  the  young  king,  the  collars  of  all  the  orders 
of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  set  with  diamonds. 
The  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome  was  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  bishopsf  and  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  spon* 
sor  to  the  young  king  by  proxy ;  he  was  repre^ 
sented  by  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Ckap,  VI. — Containiug  some  account  of  the  campaign  of  Sax- 
ony*, and  shewing  that  the  league  of  18 IS  was  in  its  object 
foreign  to  the  Restoration. 

The  victories  of  Lutzen  aud  Wurchen,  on  the 
2d  and  22d  of  May,  1813,  had  re-established  the 


*  I  did  not  choose  to  suppress  this  summary  of  the  campaign  in 
Saaumy,  although  the  same  subject  has  already  been  particularly 
treatied  of  at  the  commencement  of  ;this  volume.  If,  however, 
some  readers  should  consider  it  merely  a  repetition,  others  will 
find  in  it  the  means  of  co^iparing  and  verifying  what  has  been 
before  stated :  one  of  the  accounts  is  drawn  up  from  documents 
published  in  Europe,  whilst  the  other  was  dicutcd  at  Saint- 
Helena  by  Napoleon  himself. 

K  2 
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reputation  of  the  French  arms.  The  King  of  Sax- 
ony was  brought  b^ck  in  triumph  to  his  capital ; 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  Hamburgh;  one  of 
the  corpa  of  the  grand  army  was  at  the  gates  of 
Berlin,  and  the  imperial  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Breslau.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies,  disheartened  by  their  defeats,  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  repass  the  Vistula,  when  Austria 
interfered  and  advised  France  to  sign  an  armis- 
tice. Napoleon  returned  to  Dresden,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  quitted  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  established  themselves  at  Schw^idnitz. 
Communications  took  place  between  the  different 
powers.  Count  Mettemich  proposed  the  con- 
gress of  Prague,  which  was  agreed  on;  but  it  was 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  congress.  The  Court  of 
Vienna  had  already  entered  into  engagements 
with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  intended  to  declare 
itself  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  unexpected 
success  pf  the  French  army  rendered  greater  cir- 
cumspection necessary.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  which  Austria  had  exerted,  her  army 
was  still  inconsiderable  in  number,  badly  orga- 
nized, and  ill  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  campaign. 
Count  Mettemich  demanded,  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria, the  surrender  of , the  Illyrian  Provinces,  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  (that  is  to  say,  Ve- 
nice, as  far  as  the  Mincio,)  and  Poland.    It  was 
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moreover  rec^uired  that  Napoleon  should  renounce 
theProtectorate  of  Grermany,  and  the  departments 
of  the  thirty-second  military  division.   These  ex- 
travagant propositions  were  advanced  only  that 
they  might  be  rejected.    The  Duke  of  Viceiiza 
proceeded  to  the  Congress  of  Priaigue.  The  choice 
of  Baroti  d'Austetten,  as  the  Russian  plenipoten- 
tiary, shewed  that  Russia  wished  not  for  peace, 
but  was  merely  anxious  to  afford  Austria  time  to 
complete  her  military  preparations.     The  unfa- 
vourable augury,  occasioned  by  the  selection  of 
Baron  d'Austetten  as  a  negotiator  was  confirmed: 
he  declined  entering  upon  any  conference.     Aus- 
tria, who  pretended  to  act  as  a  mediatress,  de- 
clared, when  her  army  was  in  readiness,  that  she 
adhered  to  the  coalition,  though  she  did  not  even 
require  the  opening  of  a  single^  sitting,  or  the 
drawing  up  of  a  single  protocol.     This  system  of 
bad  faith,  and  of  perpetual  contradictions  between 
words  and  acts,  was  unremittingly  pursued,  at 
this  period,  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  war  waa 
resumed.    The  brilliant  victory  gained  by  the 
Emperor  at  Dresden,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1813,  over  the  army  commanded  by  the  three 
Sovereigns,   was  immediately  followed  by  the 
disasters  which  Macdonald,  through  his  ill-con- 
certed manoeuvres,  brought  upon  himself  in  Silesia, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  Vandamme's  force  in 
Bohemia.     However,  the  auperiority  was  still  on 
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the  side  of  the  French  army,  which  supported 
itself  on  three  points,  viz:  Torgau,  Wittemberg, 
and  Magdeburgh.  Denmark  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
her  contingent  augmented  the  army  of  Hamburgh. 
In  October,  the  Emperor  quitted  Dresden  to 
proceed  to  Magdeburgh,  by  the  left  bank'  of  the 
Elbe,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  jHis  inten- 
tion was  to  recross  the  Elbe  at  Wittemberg  and 
to  march  on  Berlin.  Several  corps  of  the  army 
had  already  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  and  the  ene- 
my's bridges  at  Dessau  had  been  destroyed,  when 
a  letter  from  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  informed 
the  Emperor  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  sud- 
denly gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  that,  without 
any  declaration  of  war  or  any  previous  intima- 
tion, the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  forces,  cantoned 
on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  had  formed  themselves 
into  one  camp ;  that  these  forces,  amounting  to 
80,000,  under  the  orders  of  General  Wrede,  w«re 
marching  on  the  Rhine;  that  he  (the  King  of 
Wurtemberg),  seeing  the  impossibility  of  his  op- 
posing this  united  force,  had  been  obliged  to  add 
his  contingent  to  it.  The  letter  farther  added 
that  100,000  men  would  soon  surround  Mentz, 
the  Bavarians  having  made  common  cause  with 
Austria.  Upon  receiving  this  unexpected  intel- 
ligence, the  Emperor, found  himself  compelled  to 
change  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  he  had 
projected  two  months  previously,  and  in  pursuance 
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of  which  he  had  disposed  of  the  fortresses  and 
magazines.  This  plan  had  for  its  object  to  drive 
the  Allies  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale ;  and, 
under  the  protection  of  the  fortresses  and  maga* 
zines  of  Torgau»  Wittemberg,  Magdeburgh,  and 
Hamburgh,  to  establish  the  seat  of  war  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  (the  French  army  being 
at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  forts  of  Glogau, 
Custrin,  and  Stettin),  and,  according  as  circum- 
stances might  suggest,  to  raise  the  blockades  from 
the  fortresses  of  the  Vistula,  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and 
Modlin.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  success  of  this 
vast  plan  would  have  been  the  means  of  breaking 
up  the  coalition,  and  that,  in  consequence,  all  the 
German  Princes  would  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  allegiance  and  their  alliance  with  France. 
It  was  hoped  that  Bavaria  would  have  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  to  change  sides,  and  then  it  was 
certain  that  she  would  not  have  changed  at 
all.  The  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic,  on 
the  16th  of  October.  The  French  were  victo- 
rious: the  Austrians  were  beaten  and  driven  from 
all  their  positions;  and  Count  Meerfeld,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  Austrian  corps,  was  made 
prisoner.  On  the  1 8th,  notwithstanding  the 
check  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  on  the 
16th,  victory  was  still  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
when  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  with  a  battery 
of  sixty  guns,  occupying  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant positions  of  the  line,  passed  over  to  the  enemy,. 
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and  turned  its  artillery  on   the   French  ranks. 
Such  unlooked-for  treachery  was  likely  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  and  to  trans* 
fer  all  the  glory  of  the  day  to  the  Allies.     The 
Emperor  galloped  forward  with  half  his  guard,  re- 
pulsed the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  and  drove  them 
from  their  positions.  This  day  (the  18th)  was  now 
ended  :  the  enemy  made  a  retrograde  movement 
along  the  whole  of  his  line,  and  bivouacked  in  the 
rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of   the   French.      In  the  night  the 
French  army  made  a  movement,  in  order  to  take 
its  position  behind  the  Elster,  and  thus  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  Erfurt,  whence  were 
expected  the  convoys  of  ammunition  that  were  so 
much  wanted.     In  the  engagements  of  the  16th 
and  18th,  the  French  army  had  fired  more  than 
150,000  discharges  of  cannon.     The  treason  of 
several  of  the  Grerman  corps  of  the  Confederation, 
who  were  seduced  by  the  example  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  preceding   day,  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  of  Leipsic,  whi^h  was  blown  up  by  mis- 
take, occasioned  the  French  army,  though  victo- 
rious, to  experience  the  losses  which  usually  result 
from  the  most   disastrous    engagements.      The 
French  recrossed  the   Saale  by  the  bridge   of 
Weissenfeld :  they  intended  to  rally  their  forces, 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition  from 
Erfurt,  which  had  abundant  supplies.  Intelligence 
was  now  received  of  the  Austro* Bavarian  army. 
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which  by  forced  marches  had  reached  the  Maine. 
It  was  necessary  therefore   to  refpair   thither, 
in  order  to  come  up  with  the  Bavarians ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  October  the  French  fell  in  with  them, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  before  Hanau  and  inter- 
cepting the  Frankfort  high-road.     The  Bavarian 
force,  though  numerous  and  occupying  fine  posi- 
tioBSy  was  completely  routed,  and  driven  beyond 
Hanau,  which  was   in  the  possession  of  Count 
Bertrand.     General  Wrede  was  wounded.    The 
French  forces  continued  their  movement   with 
the  view  of  falling  back  behind  the  Rhine,  and 
they  re-crossed  the  river  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber.   A  parley  ensued  :  Baron  de  Saint- Aignan 
repaired  to  Frfuikfort,  where  he  had  conferences 
with  Counts  Metternich  and  Nesselrode  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  he  arrived  at  Paris  with  proposals 
for  peace  on  the    following   bases: — ^That   the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  renounce   the   Pro- 
tectorate   of  the  Confederation  of  the    Rhine, 
Poland,  and  the  departments  of  the  Elbe ;  but  that 
France  should  retain  her  boundaries  of  the  Alps 
and  the  ^Rhine,   together  with    the    possession 
of  Holland,  and  that  a  frontier  line  in  Italy  should 
be  determined  upon,  for  separating  France  from, 
the  States  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  Em* 
peror  agreed  to  these  bases ;  but  the  Congress 
of  Frankfort,  like  that  of  Prague,  was  merely  a 
stratagem  designed  in  the  hope  that  France  would 
reject  the  terms  which  were  proposed.     It  was 
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wished  to  have  a  new  subject  for  a  manifesto  to 
operate  on  the  public  mind ;  for  at  the  moment 
when  these  conciliatory  propositions  were  made, 
the  Allied  army  was  violating  the  neutrality  of 
the  cantons,  and  entering  Switzerland.  How- 
ever, the  Allies  at  last  developed  their  real  inten- 
tions ;  they  named  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  in  Bur- 
gundy, as  the  seat  of  the  Congress.  The  battles 
of  Champ-Aubert,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau, 
destroyed  the  armies  of  Blucher  smd  Witgen- 
stein.  No  negotiations  took  place  at  Chatillon ; 
but  the  coalesced  powers  presented  nn  ultimatum, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  as  follows : 

1st,  That  France  should  surrender  the  whole 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  departments 
of  the  Rhine ;  2nd,  that  France  should  return 
to  her  limits  as  they  existed  previously  to  1792. 
The  Emperor  rejected  this  tUtimatum.  He  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  Holland  and  Italy  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  France  was  then  placed; 
but  he  refused  to  resign  the  limits  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  or  to  surrender  Belgium,  and  par- 
ticularly Antwerp.  Treason  secured  the  triumph 
of  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of 
Arcis  and  Saint-Dizier.  Hitherto  the  Allies  had 
intimated  no  design  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
aflParrs  of  France :  this  is  proved  by  the  ultimatum 
of  Chatillon,  signed  by  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  At  length,  however,  some  of  the 
returned  emigrants,  excited  by  the  presence  of 
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the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  in 
whose  ranks  they  bad  long  borne  arms,  imagined 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  in  which  their 
dreams  were  to  be  realized:  some  mounted 
the  white  cockade,  and  others  displayed  the 
cross  of  Saint-Louis.  This  conduct  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Allied  Sovereigns ;  and  it  was  even 
censured  by  Wellington  at  Bourdeaux,  though  in 
reality  he  secretly  favoured  all  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  In 
the  transactions  which  detached  Prussia  from 
her  alliance  with  France,  and  bound  her  to  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Kalisch ;  in  the  treaty  which 
united  Austria  with  the  coalition;  in  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  public  and  private,  which  took 
place  down  to  the  treaty  of  Chatillon ;  and  even 
in  that  which  was  made  in  France,  in  1814,  the 
Allies  never  made  any  reference  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  Vllth;  Vlllth,  and  IXth  Chapters  shew 
that  the  Bourbons  after  their  return  ought  to  have 
commenced  a  fifth  dynasty,  and  not  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  continue  the  third.  The  first  course 
would  have  rendered  all  easy,  tiie  second  has  in- 
volved every  thing  in  difficulty. 

The  Xth  Chapter  closes  with  a  passage  of  a 
few  lines  which  forcibly  describe  the  magical  ef- 
fect of  the  Emperd/s  return  on  the  20th  of  March. 
These  last  chapters  contain  the  most  nervous  and 
energetic  writing,  but  the  applications  are  direct, 
and  indeed  often  personaf.     I  have  suppressed 
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the  details  because  I  wish  not  to  afford  my 
ground  for  my  being  accused  of  bringing  forward 
k  hostile  statement.  Time,  which  modifies  all 
things*  will  render  this  work  merely  an  historical 
document,  which  is  the  only  light  in  which  I 
wish  it  to  be  considered  here,  as  well,  indeed,  as 
all  works  of  a  similar  nature  that  I  may  think  tt 
necessary  to  quote.  I  have  written  in  France 
and  other  countries,  under  different  laws  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  have  always  found  the  liberty 
of  the  press  existing. 

I  hope  to  experience  its  influence  on  the  present 
occasion,  although  my  subject  be  one  of  a  most 
delicate  nature.  I  now  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  termination  of  my  voyage;  the  port  is 
within  sight,  and  I  hope  to  reach  it  safely,  in  spite 
of  all  the  shoals  I  may  encounter. 

My  domestic  affain. — The  Emperor^s  views  in 
his  munificence. 

9th — 1 0th.  The  Emperor  passed  a  bad  night. 
He  made  me  be  called  early  in  the  morning. 
When  I  went  to  him,  he  told  me  that  he  was  half 
dead,  that  he  had  had  no  rest,  and  was  feverish. 
He  has  continued  very  ill  for  these  two  days, 
and  has  reclined  almost  constantly  on  his  couch, 
whidh  in  the  evenings  is  drawn  near  the  fire.  He 
has  been  unable  to  eat,  and  has  drunk  nothing 
but  warm  lemonade.     I  have  been  in  continual 
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attendance  on  him  during  these  two  days;  he 
has  enjoyed  a  little  sleep  at  intervals,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  has  spent  in  conversing  with 
me  upon  various  'subjects.  He  spoke  of  the  ex- 
pense of  giving  parties  in  Paris;  and  passing 
from  that  subject  to  my  domestic  affairs,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  minutest  details  on  that  point. 
I  told  him  that  my  income  had  amounted  to 
only  20,000  francs  a  year,  15,000  of  which  were 
derived  from  my  own  property,  and  6,000  from 
my  salary  as  a  counsellor  of  state.  On  hearing 
this  he  exclaimed :  ''  You  must  have  been  mad ! 
"  How  cQuld  you  venture  to  approach  the 
^*  Tuileries  with  so  straitened  an  income  ?  The 
''  expenses  of  attending  the  court  were  emor- 
"mousT — "Sire,"  I  replied,  "I  contrived  to 
''  keep  up  my  dignity  as  well  as  the  je^t :  and 
"  yet  I  never  solicited  any  thing  from  your  Majes- 
"ty."  The  Emperor  observed,  *'I  do  not  say  you 
''  did ;  but  you  must  have  been  ruia^  in  less 
"  than  four  or  five  years." — '  *  No,  Sire,"  I  rejoined, 
"  I  had  been  an  emigrant  during  the  greater  part 
**  of  my  life;  I  had  lived  amidst  privatioas,  and 
"  with  a  few  exceptions  I  still  subJQQted  myself 
''  to  theou  It  is  true  that  in  spitQ  qf  all  my  epo* 
"  nomy  I  ran  through  7  or  8000  frantjs  of  .my  ca- 
"  pital  every  year.  But  1  calculated  thus : — it  was 
*'  well  known  that  every  person  about  you  mu^t, 
''  by  dint  of  zeal  and  atteption  to  their  duties. 
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''  sooner  or  later,  attract  your  notice,  and  ttiat 
"  he  who  once  gained  your  favour,  might  con- 
'*  aider  his  fortune  made.  I  had  still  four  or  five 
«'  years  left  to  try  this  chance;  at  the  expiration 
**  of  which,  if  fortune  did  not  smile  on  me,  I  was 
"  determined  to  renounce  the  illusions  of  the 
"  world,  and  to  retire  from  the  capital  with  an  in- 
"  come  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  livres ;  poor 
'*  enough,  to  be  sure,  but,  nevertheless,  richer  than 
"  ever  I  had  been  in  Paris."—'*  Well,"  said  the 
Emperor,  **  your  scheme  was  not  a  bad  one,  and 
**  the  moment  had  just  arrived  when  you  would 
*'  have  been  indemnified  for  all  your  losses.  I  was 
''  just  about  to  do  something  for  you,  and  it  was 
*^  wholly  your  own  fault  that  you  did  not  make 
*'  a  more  rapid  and  brilliant  fortune.  I  believe  I 
**  have  told  you  before,  that  ^you  did  not  know 
**  how  to  avail  yourself  of  favourable  opportunities 
*'  for  securing  your  own  advancement." 

This  conversation  led  us  to  speak  of  the  enor- 
mous  sums  which  the  Emperor  had  lavished  on 
the  persons  about  him,  and,  gradually  becoming 
animated,  he  said : — ''  It  would  be  difficult  to 
*'  estimate  all  that  I  bestowed  in  this  way.  I 
^*  might,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  have  been 
'•  accused  of  profuseness,  and  I  am  grieved  to  see 
''  that  it  has  been  of  little  use  in  any  respect. 
•*  There  must  certainly  have  been  some  fatality 
''  pn  my  part,  or  some  essential  defect  in  the 
**  individuals  whom  I  favoured.     What  a  diffi- 
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**  culty  was  I  placed  in !    It  cannot  be  believed 

'*  that  my  extravagance  was  caused  by  personal 

"  vanity.    To  act  the  part  of  an  Asiatic  monarch 

''  was  not  a  thing  to  my  taste.    I  was  not  actu- 

"  ated  either  by  vanity  or  caprice ;  every  thing 

''  was  with  me  a  matter  of  calculation.    Though 

''certain  individuals  might  be  favourites  with 

'*  me,  yet  I  did  not  lavish  my  bounty  on  them 

''  merely  because  I  liked  them :    I  wished  to 

**  found,  through  them,  great  families^  who  might 

*'  fonn  rallying  points  in  great  national  crises. 

''  The  great  X)fficers  of  my  household,  as  well  as 

*'  all  my  ministers,  independently  of  their  enor- 

''  mous  salaries,  often  received  from  me  handsome 

''  gratifications, — sometimes  complete  services  of 

**  plate,  &c.    What  was  my  object  in  this  pro- 

"  fuseness  ?  i  required  that  they  should  maintain 

''  elegant  establishments,  give  grand  dinners  and 

"brilliant  balls!  —  And  why  did  I  wish  this? 

"  In  order  to  amalgamate  parties,  to  form  new 

"  unions,  to  smooth  down  old  asperities,  and  to 

"  give  a  character  to  French  society  and  manners. 

"  If  I  conceived  good  ideas,  they  miscarried  in 

**  the  execution :  for  instance,  none  of  my  chief 

**  courtiers  ever  kept  up  a  suitable  establish- 

*'  ment.    If  they  gave  dinners,  they  invited  only 

'*  their  party  friends ;  and  when  I  attended  their 

'*  expensive  balls,  whom  did  I  find  there?    All 

*'  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries:  not  a  new  face; 

^*  not  one  of- those  who  were  offended  at  the  new 
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**  system — those  sullen  malcontents,  whom  a  little 
''  honey  would  have^  brought  back  to  th^  hive. 
**  They  could  not  enter  into  my  views,  or  did  not 
**  wish  to  do  so.  In  vain  I  expressed  displeasure, 
**  intre'^ted  and  commanded :  things  still  went 
*'  on  in  the  same  way.  I  could  not  be  every- 
''  where  at  once^  and  they  knew  that ; — and  yet 
"  it  was  affirmed  that  I  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
*'  How,  then,  must  things  go  under  gentle  soye- 
"reigns!" 

R&navtU  of  the  Emperor^s  bed. — Anecdote  of  a   Gascon 
soldier. — The  Guards  of  the  Eagle, 

11th. — The  Emperor  continued  unwell.  I 
found  him  very  low-spirited.  He  had  ordered 
the  situation  of  his  bed  to  be  changed — that 
bed,  so  long  the  constant  companion  of  his 
victories,  was  now  a  couch  of  sickness.  He 
complained  that  it  was  too  small  for  him,  that 
he  could  hardly  turn  himself  in  it;  but  his 
chamber  would  not  have  afforded  room  for  a 
longer  one.  He  ordered  the  camp-bed  to  be 
carried  into  his  cabinet,  and  placed  beside  a 
couch;  so  that  the  two  combined  formed  abed 
of  tolerable  size.  To  what  an  extremity  is  he 
reduced !  The  Emperor  stretched  himself  on  his 
so£aL»  and  entered  into  conversation,  which  re- 
vived him  a  little.  Speaking  of  his  accession  to 
the  Consulship,  and  of  the  dreadful  disorders 
which  he  found  existing  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
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public  service  he  said  that  he  had  been  compel'- 
led  to  adopt  numerous  measures  of  reform,  which 
caused  a  great  outcry,  but  which  had  not  a  little 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society. 
These  measures  extended. to  the  army,  amon^ 
the  officers,  and  even  among  the  generals,  who> 
be  said,  had  become  such.  Heaven  knows  how. 
Here  I  took  the  liberty  to  relate  an  anecdote 
which  had  at  one  time  afforded  great  amusement 
to  the  circle  in  which  I  moved.  One  of  my 
^ends,  (who  was  as  dissatisfied  with  the  then 
existing  government  as  I  was  mysielf,)  travelling 
in  one  of  the  sijiall  Versailles  diligences  with  a 
soldier  of  the  guard,  maliciously  excited  him 
to  express  his  opinions.  The  man  complained 
that  every  thing  went  wrong,  because  it  was 
required  that  a  soldier  should  know  how  to  read 
and  write  before  he  could  be  advanced  from  the 
ranks.  "So  you  see,"  be  exclaimed,  "the  tic 
"  has  returned  again.''*  This  phrase  pleased 
tts,  and  was  often  repeated  among  us.  "  Well,'' 
observed  the  Emperor,  "  what  would  your 
*'  soldier  have  said  when  I  created  the  Guards 
"  of  the  Eagle  ?  That  measure  would,  doubt- 
"  less,  have  re-established  me  in  his  good 
'*  opinion.  I  appointed  two  sub-officers  to 
"  be  the  special  guards  of  the  eagle  in  every 
"  regiment,  one  of  whom  was  placed  on  either 

•  Tmt,  is  th^  French  term  for  any  bad  habit. 
Vol.  III.  Part  VI.  x 
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'^  side  of  the  standard ;  and  lest  their  ardour  in 
''  the  midst  of  the  conflict  might  cause  them  to 
*'  lose  sight  of  the  only  object  which  they  ought 
"  to  have  in  view,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
"  eagle,  they  were  prohibited  from  using  the 
**  sabre  or  the  sword :  their  only  arms  were  a 
*'  few  braces  of  pistols ;  their  only  duty  was 
*'  coolly  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  enemy 
"  who  might  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  the  eagle. 
"  But,  before  a  man  could  obtain  this  post,  he 
•*  was  required  to  prove  that  he  could  neither 
*'  read  nor  write,  and  of  course  you  guess  the  rea- 
"  son  why."  "  No,  Sire."  "  Why,  simpleton ! 
^'  Every  man  who  has  received  education  is  sure 
*'  to  rise  in  the  army,  but  the  soldier  who  has 
**  not  these  advantages,  never  attains  advance- 
"  ment  except  by  dint  of  courage  and  extrabrdi- 
"  nary  circumstances,"*  &c. 
As  I  was  in  the  humour  for  gossiping,  I  related 

*  At  the  moment  of  submitting  the^  present  publication  to 
press,  I  happened  by  cbance  to  mention  the  circumstance  stated 
above  to  two  or.  three  military  men,  who  told  me  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  institution  of  the  guards  alluded  to  by  the 
Emperor,  without  however  pledging  themselves  that  none  sudi 
existed.  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide  whether  these  in- 
dividuals were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  whether  I  was  myself 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  Emperor  to  have  stated  that  he  had 
actually  done  that  which  he  merely  declared  his  intention  of 
doing.  Such  an  error  is,  after  all,  but  too  probable,  and  I  am 
far  from  wishing  it  to  be  supposed,  that  I  have  not  committed 
many  such  errors.     I  have  been  careful  to  make  known  the 
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another  anecdote,  which  had  also  produced  merri'* 
ment  in  the  saloons  of  Paris.  It  was  said  that  a 
regiment  having  lost  its  eagle,  Napoleon  ha- 
rangued the  tiien  on  the  subject,  and  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  dishonour  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves  by.  suffering  their  eagle 
'  to  be  taken.  "  But  we  tricked  the  enemy,"  ex- 
claimed a  Gascon  soldier,  '^  they  have  only  got  the 
staff,  for  here  is  the  cuckoo  in  my  pocket ;"  and  he 
produced  the  eagle.  The  Emperor  laughed  and 
said,  ''Well,  I  could  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
**  this  circumstance,  or  something  very  like  it, 
*^  did  not  actually  take  place.  My  soldiers  were 
**  very  much  at  their  ease  and  made  very  free 
''  with  me;  often  addressing  me  familiarly  by  the 
*'  pronoun  thou'' 

I  mentioned  having  heard  that  on  the  eVe  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  or  some  other  great  engagement, 
as  Napoleon  was  passing  a  particular  station, 
accompanied  by  a  very  small  escort,  a  soldier 
reftised  to  let  him  pass,  and,  growing  angry  when 
the  Emperor  insisted  on  advancing,  swore  that  he 
should  not  pass  even  though  he  ivere  the  Little 
Corporal  Yiim^Ai.  When  the  soldier  ascertained 
that  it  was  really  the  Little  Corporal,  he  was  not  at 
all  disconcerted.   The  Emperor  observed,  ''  That 

nature  of  my  materials,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  be^ 
collected,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  W  on  his  guard  against 
mistakes;  and  the  same  reason  induces  me  s)  frequenily  t* 
allude  to  this  subject. 

L    2 
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**  was  because  he  felt  the  conviction  of  having 
*'  done  his  duty ;  and  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  I 
*'  passed  for  a  terrible  tyrant  in  the  saloons,  and 
"  even  among  the  officers  of  the  army ;  but 
'*  not  among  the  soldiers :  they  possessed  the 
"  instinct  of  truth  and  sympathy,  they  knew  me 
'*  to  be  their  protector,  and,  in  case  of  need,  their 
**  avenger." 

TTie    Emperor   continues    umoelL  —  Horrible    Provisions, 
execrable  Wine,  &c. 

12th. — To-day  the  Emperor,  although  no  better 
than  he  had  been  for  some  days  past,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  nurse  himself  no  longer.  He  dressed 
and  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  dic- 
tated, for  two  or  three  hours,  to  one  of  his  suite: 
He-  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days :  he  had  not 
yet  been  relieved  by  the  crisis  which  he  ex- 
pected, and  which  is  usually  produced  by  the 
singular  regimen  which  he  prescribes  to  himself. 
He  continued  drinking  warm  lemonade.  This 
circumstance  led  him  to  inquire  how  long  a  per- 
son might  live  without  eating,  and  how  far  drink 
might  supply  the  place  of  solid  food.  He  sent 
for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  «^in  which  he  met 
with  some  very  curious  facts :  for  instance,  he 
found  that  a  woman  had  existed  for  fifty  days 
without  solid  food,  and  drinking  only  twice. 
Another  instance  was  mentioned  of  a  person  who 
had  lived  twenty  days  upon  water  alone. 
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Sonvebody  observed,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  Charles  XII,  out  of  pure  contradiction 
to  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  who  were  round 
him,  had  abstained  from  eating  for  the  space  pf 
five  or  six  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  how-^ 
ever;  he  devoured  a  turkey  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 
at  the  hazard  of  bursting.  Napoleon  laughed 
at  this  anecdote,  and  assured  us  that  he  felt  no 
wish  to  run  to  such  extremes,  however  attractive 
the  model  might  be  in  other  respects. 

The  Emperor  played  a  ]game  at  piquet  witli 
Madame  de  Montholon.  The  Grand  Marshal 
having  entered,  he  left  off  playing,  and  asked 
him  How  he  thought  he  looked.  Bertrand  re* 
plied,  "  Only  rather  yellow ; "  which  was  indeed 
the  case.  JThe  Emperor  rose  ^ood-humouredly, 
and  pursued  Bertrand  into  the  saloon,  in  order 
to  catch  him  by  the  ear,  exclaiming,  ''  Rather 
**  yellow,  indeed !  Do  you  intend  to  insplt  me« 
''  Grand  Marshal  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
V  I  am  bilious,  morose,  atrabilarious,  passionate, 
''  unjust,  tyrannical  1  Let  me  catch  hold  of  your 
*'  ear,  and  I  will  take  my  revenge." 

The  dinner-hour  arrived,  and  the  Emperor  for 
9ome  time  was  undecided  whether  he  would  sit 
down  to  table  with  us,  ot  dine  alone  in  his  own 
room.  He  decided  upon  the  latter  plan,  lest, 
as  he  said,  he  should  be  tempted  to  imitate 
Charles  XII,  if  he  sat  at  the  great  table :  but 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  that.     He 
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returned  while  we  were  at  dinner,  and,  from  the 
scanty  way  in  which  our  table  was  served,  he 
said  he  really  pitied  us,  for  in  fact  we  had 
scarcely  any  thing  to  eat.  This  circumstance 
induced  the  Emperor  to  resort  to  a  painful  ex* 
tremity  :  he  instantly  gave  orders  that  a  portion 
of  his  plate  should  be  sold  every  month,  to  sup- 
ply what  was  necessary  for  our  table.  The  worst 
thing  connected  with  our  wretched  dinner  was 
the  wine,  which  had  for  some  days  been  exe- 
crable, and  had  made  us  all  unwell.  We  were 
obliged  to  send  for  some  to  the  camp,  in  the 
hope  that  that  which  had  been  furnished  to  us 
would  be  changed,  as  we  could  not  drink  it. 

In  course,  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
respecting  the  wine,  the  Emperor  stated  that  he 
had  iipceived  a  great  number  of  instructions  and 
directions  ffom  chemists  and  physicians,  all  of 
whom  }iad  concurred  in  declaring  that  vtrine  and 
coffee  were  the  two  things  respecting  which  it 
was  most  necessary  he  should  be  on  his  guard. 
Every  professional  man  had  cautioned  him  to 
reject  both  wine  and  coffee  if  he  experienced  any 
unpleasant  flavour  in  them.  Wine,  in  particular, 
he  was  advised  to  abstain  from,  if  he  found  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  taste  of  it.  He  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  wine  from  Cham* 
bertin,  and  had  therefore,  seldom  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  it;  but  the  case  is  different  now,  if  he 
had  refused  wine  whenever  he  found  aoy  thing 
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uncommon  in  it,  he  must  have  abstained  from  it 
for  a  considerable  time  past. 

Criticism  an  Prince  Lucien*s  poem    of   Charlemagne: — 

Homer. 

13th. — ^The  weather  is  very  bad;  and  it  has 
continued  so  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
Emperor  sent  for  me  before  one  o'clock :  he 
was  in  his  saloon ;  our  Amphitryon  had  paid  me 
a  visit,  and  I  took  him  to  the  Emperor,  who 
spoke  to  him  on  matters  of  a  private  and  personal 
nature. 

Napoleon  is  much  altered  in  his  looks. — To-day 
he  wished  to  set  to  work.  I  sent  for  my  son,  and 
he  went  over  the  chapters  relating  to  the  Pope 
and  Tagliamento.  He  continued-  thus  employed 
until  five  o'clock.  He  was  very  low-spirited,  and 
appeared  to  be  suffering  much ;  he  retired,  saying 
he  would  try  to  eat  a  little. 

Two  ships  came  within  sight,  one  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Eurydice,  which  was  every  moment  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Europe,  having  touched  at 
the  Cape :  they  proved  to  be,  however,  one  of - 
the  Company's  ships  and  another  vessel  that  was 
accidentally  passing  the  island. 

The  Emperor  came  to  us  while  we  were  at 
dinner;  he  said  he  had  eaten  enough  for  four 
persons,  and  that  this  had  quite  restored  him. 

He  wanted  something  to  read,  and  looked 
over    his    brother    Liicien  s    poem  of  Charle* 
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ma^e.  He  analysed  the  firt  canto,  and  after- 
wards glanced  over  a  few  others :  he  dien  exa- 
mined the  subject  and  the  plan  of  the  work, 
&c.  '*  How  much  labour,  mgenuity  and  time,** 
he  observed,  "  have  been  thrown  away  upon  this 
'*bobk;  what  a  wreck  of  judgment  and  taste! 
**  Here  are  twenty  thousand  verses,  some  of 
**  which  may  be  good,  for  aught  I  know ;  but 
"  they  are  destitute  of  interest,  design,  or  effect 
*'  It  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  compulsory 
*'  task,  had  it  been  written  by  a  professed  author. 
**  Why  did  not  Lucien,  with  all  his  good  sense, 
"  consider  that  Voltaire,  master  as  he  was  of  the 
^'  French  language  and  the  art  of  poetry,  failed 
*'  in  a  similar  attempt,  though  that  attempt  was 
**  made  in  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary. 
**  How  could  Lucien  suppose  it  was  possible  to 
''  write  a  French  poem  when  living  at  a  distance 
*'  from  the  French  capital  ?  How  could  he  pre- 
*'  tend  to  introduce  a  new  metre  ?  He  has  writ- 
**  ten  a  history  in  verse,  and  not  an  epic  poem. 
**  An  epic  poem  should  not  be  the  history  of  a 
*'  man,  but  of  a  passion  or  an  event.  And,  then, 
**  what  a  subject  has  Lucien  chosen  I  What  bar- 
''  barous  names  has  he  introduced !  Does  he 
''  think  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  up  the  re- 
''  ligion  which  he  conceived  to  be  fallen  ?  Is  his 
**  poem  intended  as  a  work  of  re-action  ?  It 
"  certainly  bears  the  stamp  of  the  soil  on  which 
•*  it  was  written  :  it  is  full  of  prayers,  priests,  the 
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**  temporal  authority  of  the  Popes,  &c.  How 
"could  he  think  of  devoting  twenty  thousand 
**  lines  to  absurdities  which  do  not  belong  to 
''  the  present  age,  to  prejudices  which  he  could 
"  not  ent6r  into,  and  opinions  which  he  could 
''not  entertain.  What  a  misapplication  of 
**  talent  I  He  might  undoubtedly  have  produced 
''something  more  creditable  to  himself;  for 
"  he  possesses  judgment,  facility,  and  industry; 
"He  was  in  Rome  amidst  the  richest  materials, 
"  and  with  ther  means  of  satisfying  the  deepest 
''  research.  He  understands  the  Italian  language; 
"  and  as  we  have  no  good  history  of  Italy,  he 
"  might  have  written  one.  His  talent,  his  situa- 
"  tion,  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  his  rank,  might 
"  have  enabled  him  to  produce  an  excellent  classic 
"  ^ork.  It  vvduld  have  been  a  valuable  acquisi- 
'•  tion  to  the  literary  world,  and  would  have  con- 
"  ferred  honour  on  its  author.  But  what  is  Ghat- 
*'  lemagne  ?  What  reputation  will  it  gain  ?  It  will 
"  be  buried  in  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  its  author 
"  will  obtain  at  most  a  few  scanty  and  perhaps 
"  ridiculous  notices  in  biographical  dictionaries. 
"  If  Lucien  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
"  scribbling  verses,  he  should  have  prepared  a 
"  splendid  manuscript,  embellished  with  elegant 
"designs  and  superb  binding,  with  which  he 
''  might  now  and  then  have  gratified  the  eyes  of 
"  the  ladies,  occasionally  allowing  a  few  quotations 
"  from  it  to  creep  into  publicity ;  and  finally  he 
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**  should  have  left  it  to  his  heirs  with  a  severe 
"  prohibition  against  submitting  it  to  the  press. 
"  One  might  then  have  been  able  to  understand 
•'  his  taste." 

He  laid  the  work  aside,  and  said  :  "  Let  us 
"  turn  to  the  Iliad/*  My  son  went  to  fetch  it,  and 
the  Emperor  read  a  few  cantos^  stopping  at  va- 
rious passages,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  admire 
them  at  his  ease.  His  observations  were  copious 
and  remarks^ble.  He  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  what  he  read,  that  it  was  half-past  twelve 
before  he  retired  to  rest. 

Scarcity  of  promsions. — Ridkulaus  allouHmce  of  wine. — 
Napoleofi^s  return  from  Hlba. 

14th. — ^The  terrible  state  of  the  weather  still 
continued,  and  confined  us  to  our  miserable 
huts.     We  are  all  indisposed. 

The  Emperor  dictated  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  and  he  felt  himself  much  better. 

At  dinner  we  had  literally  scarcely  any  thing 
to  eat.  The  Governor  continued  his  successive 
reductions.  The  Emperor  ordered  some  addi- 
tional provisions  to  be  purchased  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  his  plate. 

The  Governor  intimated  that  the  allowance  of 
wine  should  continue  fixed  at  one  bottle  for  each 
individual,  the  Emperor  included.  Will  it  be 
credited  ?  One  bottle  for  a  mother  and  her  children; 
these  were  the  words  used  in  the  note. 
The  Emperor  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
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sent  for  me  to  attend  him.     ''  I  am  not  inclined 
*'  to  sleep,"  said  he,    **  and  I  sent  for  you  to 
'*  help  me  to  keep  my  vigil ;   let  us  have  a  little 
"  chat  together."    The  turn  of  the  conversation 
led  us  to  speak  of  the  Island  of  Elba,  of  the 
Emperor  s  occupations,  sensations,  and  opi^ions 
while  he  continued  there ;  finally,  his  return  to 
France,    and  «the    brilliant    success  which   at- 
tended him,  and  which,  he  said,  he  never  for  a 
moment  doubted.     Many  observations  were  re- 
peated, which  I  have  already  noted  down  at  dif- 
ferent times.    At  one  moment  he  said :  "  They 
"  may  explain  this  as  they  will;  but  t  assure  you, 
'*  I  never  entertained  any  direct  or  personal  ha- 
"  tred  of  thosewhose  power  I  subverted.   To  me 
'*  it  was  merely  a  political  contest :  I  was  asto- 
"  nished  myself  to  find  my  heart  firee  of  animosity, 
"and,  I  may  add,  animated  by  good  will  towards 
'*  my  enemies.  You  saw  how  I  released  the  Duke 
'' d'Angoul£me ;    land   I  would   have   done  the 
''  same  by  the  King,  and  even  have  granted  him 
*'  an  asylum  of  his  own  choosing.    The  triumph 
'*  of  the  cause  in  no  way  depended  on  his  person, 
'*  and  I  respected  his  age  and  his  misfortunes. 
''  Perhaps  also  I  felt  grateful  for  a  certain  degree 
"  of  consideration  which  he  in  particular  had  ob« 
''  served  towards  me.    It  is  true,  that  at  the  mo- 
"  ment  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  he  had,  t 
**  believe,  outlawed  me  and  set  a  price  upon  my 
'*  head ;  but  I  looked  upon  all  this  as  belonging 
"  to  the  manifesto  style.    The  same  kind  of  de- 
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**  nunciations  were  also  issued  by  the  Austrian 
**  government^  without^  however,  giving  me  much 
**  uneasiness;  though  I  must  confess  that  my 
''  dear  father-in-law  was  rather  too  severe  on  the 
''  husband  of  his  beloved  daughter.'' 

Since  I  have  once  more  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  Emperor's  return  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  fulfil  the  promise  I 
made  in  volumes  1st  and  2d,  of  giving  a  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  extra- 
ordinary event.  Should  the  reader  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  transposition,  I  reply  that  I  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  itself  as  very  delicate,  and 
1  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  my  Journal,  given 
those  proofs  of  its  real  spirit  which  were  neces- 
sary to  banish  every  suspicion  of  my  being  ac- 
tuated by  malevolent  motives.  Now,  however, 
every  one  must  be  convinced  that  my  statements 
are  purely  philosophic,  moral,  and  historical ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  task  of  correcting,  or  refuting 
any  errors  they  contain,  must  be  consigned  to 
the  historian  and  the  critic.  The  account  of 
Napoleou  s  return  from  Elba  is  contained  in  the 
journals  and  publications  of  every  country.  My 
narrative,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent much  novelty,  except  that  it  was  collected 
from  the  mouth  of  Napoleon.  I  here  combine 
together  the  statements  that  fell  from  him  at 
different  times. 

Napoleon  wAs  residing  at  the  Island  of  Elba, 
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on  the  faith  of  treaties,  when  he  learned  that  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  some  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  transporting  him  from  Europe.  None 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  were 
fulfilled.  The  public  papers  informed  him  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  France,  and  he  accordingly 
formed  his  determination.  He  kept  the  secret 
until  the  last  moment* ;  and,  under  one  pretence 
or  another,  means  were  found  for  making  the  re- 
quisite preparations.  It  was  not  until  they  were 
all  on  board  that  the  troops  first  conceived  a  sus- 
picion of  the  Emperor's  purpose:  a  thousand  oi^ 
twelve  hundred  men  had  set  sail  to  regain  pos- 
session of  an  empire  containing  a  population  of 
thirty  millions ! 

There  were  nearly  five  or  six  hundred  men  on 
board  the  brig  in  which  Napoleon  embarked ; 
this  was  as  many  as  the  crew  of  a  seventy-four. 

*  I  mutt  take  thie  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  which 
baa  occasioned  considerable  pain  to  an  individual  whom  I  greatly 
eateem.  In  the  second  part  of  this  Journal  it  is  mentioned  that 
^ht  days  before  the  Emperor  quitted  Elba,  General  Drouot 
communicated  his  intentions  to  the  Princess  Borghese,  &c. 
General  Drouot,  however,  affirms  that  he  was  not  honoured 
^Hh  the  Emperor's  confidence  until  the  very  kut  momentf  and 
tlttt  consequently  he  could  not  have  divulged  the  secret  at  the 
time  alluded  to.  General  Drouot  must  of  all  others  be  the  best 
informed,  m  well  as  most  interested,  with  regard  to  these  facts ; 
for  my  own  part  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  in  this  instance  I 
merely  noted  down  a  current  report,  which  was  repeated  with- 
out any  ill  design,  and  which  had  never  been  contradicted* 
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They  fell  in  with  a  French  brig  of  war,  with  which 
they  spoke.     It  was  asserted  that  the  captain  of 
the  French  brig  recognized  them,  and  at  parting 
exclaimed  three  times,  **A  good  voyage  to  ypu!^^ 
At  all  events,   the  officer  ,who  commanded  the 
Emperor's  vessel  proposed  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ture the  brig.     The  Emperor  rejected  the  idea 
as  absurd ;  such  a  proceeding  could  only  have 
been  excusable,    had    necessity  demanded    it. 
**  Why,"  said  he,   ''  should  I  introduce  this  new 
'*  incident    into    my  plan  ?      What  advantage 
''  should  I  derive  from  its  success  ?    To  what 
^'  risks  would  its  failure  expose  me  !*' 

After  the  check  they  experienced  on  landing, 
by  the  capture  of  twenty  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  summon  Antibes,  a  variety  of  opinions 
was  advanced,  and  urged  with  some  warmth. 
Some  proposed  that  they  should  make  imme- 
diately an  attack  and  carry  Antibes,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  evil  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  the  resistance  of  th^t  place  and  the  irapri- 
•  sonment  of  the  twenty  men.  The  Emperor  re- 
plied, that  the  taking  of  Antibes  would  be  no  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  France ;  that,  during  the 
brief  interval  that  would  be  occupied  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  project,  a  general  alarm  would  be 
raised  throughout  the  country ;  and  that  obsta- 
cles would  be  opposed  to  them  in  the  only  course 
which  it  was  expedient  they  should  pursue.  He 
added,  that  time  was  valuable ;  and  that  the  ill 
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consequences  of  the  affair  of  Antibes  might  be 
effectually  obviated,  by  inarching  forward  with 
sufficient  speed  to  anticipate  the  news.  An  officer 
of  the  guard  indirectly  hinted  that  it  was  not 
right  thus  to  abandon  the  twenty  men  who  Imd 
been  made  prisoners ;  but-  the  Emperor  merely 
observed  that  he  had  formed  a  poor  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise ;  that,  if  half  of  his 
followers  were  in  the  same  situation,  hewo^ild 
not  scruple  to  abandon  them  in  the  same  man* 
ner ;  and  that  if  they  were  all  made  prisoners,  he 
would  march  forward  alone*. 

A  few  hours  before  nightfall,  he  landed  at  the 
gulf  of  Juan,  where  he  bivouacked.  Soon  after, 
a  postilion  in  splendid  livery  was  conducted  to 
him.  It  turned  out  that  this  man  had  formerly 
been  in  the  Imperial  household.  He  had  been 
a  domestic  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  was 
now  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who 
himself  had  been  equerry  to  the  Empress.  The 
postilion,  on  being  questioned  by  the  Emperor, 
informed  him,  after  expressing  his  great  astonish- 
ment at  finding  him  there,  that  he  had  just  come 
from  Paris,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  would  every 


*  Itmust  Bot,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  shewed  any 
unfeeliog  disregard  of  these  men ;  for  he  directed  the  war  coip- 
miMioner,  Charles  Yautier,  who  was  with  him^  to  repair  with  all 
ha»te  to  Antibes,  and  to  release  the  prisoners  by  carrying  the 
garrison.  When  Vautier  set  out,  he  several  times  called  after 
Wm,  «  Take  care  you  do  not  get  yourself  made  prisoner  too." 
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where  be  joyfully  greeted.    He  affirmed  that  all 
along  the  road,  as  far  as  Avignon,  he  had  heard 
nothing  but  regret  for  the  Emperor's  absencfe ; 
that  his  name  was  publicly  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  and  that,  when  onee  fairly  throu^  Pro- 
vence, he  would  find  the  whole  population  ready 
to  rally  round  him.    The  man  added,  that  his 
splendid  livery  had  frequently  rendered  him  the 
object  of  odium  and  insult.    This  was  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  the  common  class  of  society : 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Emperor,  and  en* 
tirely  corresponded  with  his  expectations.    The 
Prince  of  Monaco  himself,  on  being  presented  to 
Napoleon,  was  less  explicit.    Napoleon  refrain- 
ed from  questioning  him  on  political  matters: 
there  were  persons  present,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  incur  the  risk  of  eliciting  any  detail  which 
might  create  unfavourable  impressions  on  those 
about  him.    The  conversation  therefore  assumed 
a  lively  character,  and  turned  entirely  on  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  court  of  the  Tuileiies,  of 
whom  Napoleon  made  the  minutest  inquiries. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  had  risen,  which  was 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bivouack  broke  up,  and  Napoleon  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  to  Grasse.  There  he  expected  to 
find  a  road  which  he  had  planned  out  during  the 
Empire.  However,  the  design  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  narrow  defiles  filled  with  snow. 
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He  therefore  left  behind  him,  in  the  charge  of 
the  municipality  of  Grasse,  his  carriage  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  brought  ashore : 
this  was  termed  a  capture  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
time. 

The  municipality  of  Grasse  was  devoted  to  the 
royalist  party ;  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Emperor  afforded  but  little  time  for  hesitation, 
and  they  came  to  render  their  submission  to  him. 
The  Emperor  having  passed  through  the  town, 
halted  on  a  little  height  at  some  distance  beyond 
it,  where  he  breakfasted.  He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  population  of  the  town ; 
and  he  treated  the  multitude  as  though  he  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  his  court  circle  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  heard  the  same  sentiments  and  the 
same  prayers  as  before  he  quitted  France.  One  com- 
plained of  not  having  received  his  pension,  another 
solicited  an  addition  to  his  allowance,  a  third  re- 
presented that  his  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  had 
been  withheld  from  him,  a  fourth  prayed  for  pro- 
motion, &c.  A  number  of  petitions  had  already 
been  drawn  up  and  were  presented  to  him,  jus^ 
as  though  he  had  come  from  Paris,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  tour  through  the  departments. 

Some  enthusiastic  patriots,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  secretly  in- 
formed Napoleon,  that  the  authorities  of  the  place 
were  very  hostile  to  him;  but  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  devoted  to  him,  and  that  they  only 
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waited  until  his  back  should  be  turned,  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  miscreants.  ''  Be  not  too 
*•  hasty/'  said  the  Emperor.  "  Let  them  have 
"  the  mortification  of  seeing  our  triumph,  without 
"  having  any  thing  to  reproach  us  with.  Be  ttan- 
•'  quii  and  prudent.*' 

The  Emperor  advanced  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  "  Victory/'  said  he,  **  depended  on 
"  my  speed.  To  me  France  was  in  Grenoble. 
*'  That  place  was  a  hundred  leagues  distant,  but 
"  I  and  my  companions  reached  it  in  five  days,* 

*  March  let.  The  Emperor  landed  ai  CaimeB,  at  the  Gulf 
of  Juan. 

2d.    Entered  Grasse. 

Sd.    Slept  at  Barfeme. ' 

4th.  Dined  at  Digne,  and  slept  at  Maligeai. 

5th.  Slept  at  Gap. 

6th.  Slept  at  Corps,  and  a  Uttle  beyond  the  town  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Emperor  harangued  and  rallied  the  troops  of 
the  5th.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  Labedoy^^ 
at  the  head  of  the  7th. 

7th.     Arrived  at  Grenoble  and  halted. 

9th.     Slept  at  Boupgoin. 

10th.  Reached  Lyons,  where  he  remained  three  days. 

Idth.  Slept  at  Macon.    Ney's  £unous  proclamation  issued* 

14th.  Slept  at  Ch41on8. 

1 5th.  Slept  at  Autun. 

16th.  At  Avalon. 

17th.  At  Auxeres,  where  he  remained  for  a  day,  and  was 
joined  by  the  Prince  of  the  Moskowa. 

^Oih.  Arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
entered  the  Tuileries  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
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'*  and  with  what  roads  and  what  weather !  I  en- 
^*  tered  the  city  just  as  the  Count  d'Artois,  warned 
"  by  the  telegraph,  was  quitting  the  Tuileries.** 

Napoleon  himself  was  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  state  of  afiairs  and  of  popular  sentiment,  that 
he  knew  his  success  in  no  way  depended  on 
the  force  he  might  bring  with  him.  A  piquet  of 
gens-d'armerie,  he  said,  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
Every  thing  turned  out  as  he  had  calculated : 
victory  advanced  at  a  charging  step,  and  the  na* 
tional  eagle  flew  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  at 
length  it  perched  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  Emperor,  however,  admitted  that  at  first  he 
was  not  without  some  degree  of  alarm  and  uncer- 
tainty. As  he  advanced,  it  is  true  the  whole 
population  enthusiastically  declared  themselves 
in  his  favour ;  but  he  saw  no  soldiers :  they  w^re 
all  carefully  removed  from  the  places  through 
which  he  passed.  It  was  not  until  he  arrived  be- 
tween Mure  and  Vizille,  within  five  or  six  leagues 
from  Grenoble,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  em- 
barkation, that  he  met  the  first  battalion.  The 
commanding  officer  refused  even  to  hold  a  parley. 
The  Emperor,  without  hesitation,  advanced  alone, 
and  one  hundred  of  his  grenadiers  marched  at 
some  distance  from  him,  with  their  arms  reversed. 
The  sight  of  Nkpoleon,  his  costume,  and  in  par- 
ticular his  grey  military  great  coat,  produced  a 
magical  effect  on  the  soldiers,  and  they  stood 
motionless.     Napoleon  went  straight  up  to  a  ve- 
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teran,  whose  arm  was  covered  with  chevrans,  and 
,  very  unceremoniously  seizing  him  by  the  whisker, 
asked  him  whether  he  had  the  heart  to  fire  upon 
his  Emperor.  The  soldier^  with  his  eyes  mois- 
tened with  tears.  Immediately  thrust  the  ramrod 
into  his  musquet,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  loaded, 
and  exclaimed,  *'  See,  I  could  not  have  done  any 
''harm:  our  musquets  are  all  unloaded/'  Cries 
of  Plve  VEmpereur!  resounded  on  every  side. 
Napoleon  orderefd  the  battalion  to  make  a  semi- 
circular movement  to  the  right,  and  all  marched 
on  to  Paris. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Grenoble,  Colonel 
Lab^doy^re,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  came 
to  join  the  Emperor.  The  impulse  was  then 
confirmed,  and  the  question  was  nearly  decided. 

The  peasantry  of  Dauphiny  lined  the  road- 
sides :  they  were  transported  and  mad  with  joy. 
The  first  battalion,  which  has  just  been  alluded 
to,  still  shewed  some  signs  of  hesitation;  but 
thousands  crowded  on  its  rear,  and  by  their 
shouts  of  Vive  VEmptreur !  endeavoured  to  urge  * 
the  troops  to  decision ;  while  others,  who  were 
in  Napoleon's  rear,  excited  his  little  troop  to 
advance,  by  assuring  them  that  they  would  meet 
with  success. 

In  a  valley  through  which  they  passed,  a  very 
afiecting  spectacle  presented  itself:  many  com- 
munes were  assembled  together,  accompanied  by 
their  mayors  and  curates.     Amidst  the  multitude 
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was  observed  a  handsome  young  man,  a  grena- 
dier of  the  Guard,  who  had  been  missing  since 
the  time  of  Napoleon  s  landing,  and  whose  dis- 
appearance had  given  rise  to  suspicion.  He  now 
advanced  to  throw  himself  at  the  Emperors  feet: 
the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and  he  supported 
in  his  arms  an  old  man  of  ninety  ye&rs  of  age, 
whom  he  presented  to  the  Emperor : — this  was 
his  father,  in  quest  of  whom  he  had  set  off  as 
soon  as  he  landed  in  France.  The  Emperor,  after 
liis  arrival  at  the  Tuileries,  ordered  a  picture  to 
be  painted  on  this  subject. 

It  was  night  when  Napoleon  arrived  before  the 
walls  of  Grenoble :  his  promptitude  defeated  all 
the  measures  that  were  to  have  been  taken  to 
oppose  him.  There  was  no  time  to  cut  down  the 
bridges,  nor  even  to  put  the  troops  in  motion. 
He  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed,  and  the 
colonel  commanding  the  fortress  refused  to  open 
them.  **  A  peculiar  circumstance  attending  this 
"  extraordinary  revolution,"  said  the  Emperor, 
**  was  that  the  soldiers  were  not  wanting,  to  a 
''  certain,  degree,  in  discipline  and  obedience  to 
^'  their  commanding  officers :  their  only  resist- 
**  ance  was  by  inert  force,  of  which  they  availed 
*'  themselves  as  of  a  right."  Thus  the  first  batr 
talion  performed  all  the  movements  that  were 
ordered,  retired  and  refused  to  communicate ; 
but  the  men  did  not  load  their  guns,  and  they 
would  not  have  fired.    When  Napoleon  arrived 
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before  Grenoble,  the  whole  garrison,  assembled 
on  the  ramparts,  shouted  Vive^Empereur!  They 
shook  hands  with  Napoleon's  followers,  through 
the  wickets ;  but  they  would  not  open  the  gates, 
because  the  commander  had  forbidden  them  to 
do  so.  The  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to  force 
the  gates ;  and  this  was  done  under  the  mouths 
often  pieces  of  artillery,  loaded  with  grape-shot. 
To  complete  this  union  of  singular  circumstances, 
the  commander  of  the  first  battalion  and  the  co- 
lonel, who  had  so  openly  opposed  the  Emperor, 
when  asked  by  him  whether  he  could  depend 
on  them,  replied  that  he  could ; — that  their  troops 
had  deserted  them,  bu|  that  they  would  never 
desert  their  troops ;  and  that  since  the  men  had 
declared  themselves  for  Napoleon,  they  also  would 
be  faithful  to  him.  The  Emperor  retained  these 
oflScers  in  his  service. 

In  none  of  his  battles  did  Napoleon  ever 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  so  much  danger  as  at  his 
entrance  into  Grenoble.  The  soldiers  seemed  to 
turn  upon  him  with  furious  gestures ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  were 
about  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  But  these  were 
merely  transports  of  love  and  joy.  The  Emperor 
and  his  horse  were  both  borne  along  by  the  multi- 
tude; and  he  had  scarcely  had  time  to  breathe  in 
the  inn  where  he  alighted,  when  an  increased  tu- 
mult was  heard  in  the  jstreets :  the  inhabitants  of 
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Grenoble  came  to  offejr  him  the  gates  of  the  city, 
since  they  could  not  present  him  with  the  keys. 

**  Being  once  estfiblished  in  Grenoble/'  said 
the  Emperor,  **  and  having  attained  a  positive 
"  power,  I  could  have  maintained  hostilities  had 
"  it  been  necessary  to  do  so.'" 

Napoleon,  at  this  time,  very  much  regret- 
ted not  having  got  his  proclamations  printed  at 
the  Island  of  Elba ;  but  of  course  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  the  risk  of  promulgating 
his  secret  designs.  He  dictated  his  proclama- 
tions on  board  the  brig,  where  every  man  who 
could  write,  was  employed  in  copying  them.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  transcribe  them  over  again 
during  the  Emperor  s  march  to  Paris,  that  they 
might  be  circulated  on.  the  road,  so  eager  was  the 
demand  for  them.  They  were  then  very  scarce, 
often  incorrect  and  even  illegible ;  and  yet  the 
necessity  of  promulgating  them  was  felt  at  every 
step,  for  wherever  they  were  read  they  produced 
an  immediate  and  powerful  sensation.  The  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  have  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people ;  fon 
notwithstanding  the  joy  they  felt  at  the  Emperor's 
return,  they  eagerly  enquired  what  was  his  ob- 
ject. All  were  satisfied  with  the  national  senti- 
,  ments  contained,  in  the  proclamations ;  and  the 
utmost  joy  was  evinced  when  it  was  understood 
that  Napoleon   had  brought  no  foreign  troops 
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with  him.  His  advance  had  been  so  rapid  and 
his  movements  so  unexpected,  that  a  thousand 
reports  had  been  circulated  respectiiig  the  amount 
and  nature  of  his  forces.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  Neapolitans,  Austrians,  and 
even  Turks. 

From,  Grenoble  to  Paris,  Napoleon  may  be  said 
to  have  made  a  triumphal  march.  During  the 
four  days  of  his  stay  at  Lyons  there  were  conti- 
nually upwards  of  twenty  thousand  individuals 
assembled  before  his  windows,  and  their  acclama- 
tions were  incessantly,  maintained.  It  would  never 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor  had  for  a 
moment  been  separated  from  his  subjects.  He 
signed  'decrees,  issued  orders,  reviewed  troops, 
&c.;  all  military  corps,  all  public  bodies,  all  classes 
of  the  citizens,  eagerly  came  forward  to  offer  him 
their  homage  and  devotedness.  Even  the  na- 
tional horse  guards,  a  corps  composed  of  men  who 
had  shewn  themselves  most  ardent  in  the  Royal- 
ist cause,  solicited  the  honour  of  forming  his 
escort;  but  these  were  the  only  individuals  whom 
the  Emperor  treated  with  coldness.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  *  •  I  thank  you  for  this  offer  of  your  services ; 
**  but  your  conduct  towards  the  Count  d*Artois 
"  sufficiently  proves  how  you  would  act  by  me, 
"  were  fortune  to  forsake  me.  I  will  not  subject 
•*  you  to  this  new  trial."  On  quitting  Lyons,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  it  is  said,  found  only  one  of  the 
guards  willing  to  follow  him  to  Paris.    The  Em- 
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peror»  whose  heart  was  so  keenly  alive  to  every 
generous  sentiment,  on  hearing  of  the  fidelity  of 
this  volunteer,  ordered  the  decoration  of  the 
legion  of  honour  to  be  presented  to  him. 

At  Lyons  Napoleon  issiied  orders,  through 
the  medium  of  proclamations,  with  all  that  pre- 
cision, firmness,  and  confidence,  which  usually  / 
attend  established  and  uninterrupted  power.  His 
conduct  indicated  no  trace  of  the  terrrible  re- 
verses he  had  so  lately  sustained,  or  the  great 
risks  he  had  yet  to  encounter.  If  it  were  possible 
to  mention  every  circumstance  that  took  place,  I 
could  relate  a  very,  pleasant  private  anecdote 
indicative  of  the  calmness  of  mind  evinced  by 
Napoleon,  during  the  great  crisis  which  was 
about  to  change  the  face  of  France  and  to  rouse 
all  Europe. 

As  ^oon  as  the  Emperor  quitted  Lyons,  he 
wrote  to  inform  Ney,  who,  with  his  army,  was 
at  Lons-le-Saunier,  that  he  must  immediately 
march  with  his  forces  to  join  him.  Ney,  amidst 
the  general  confusion,  abandoned  by  his  troops, 
confounded  by  the  Emperor's  proclamations,  the 
addresses  of  Dauphiny,  and  the  defection  of 
the  garrison  of  Lyons,  overpowered  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  provinces 
— Ney,  the  child  of  the  Revolution,  yielded  to  the 
general  impulse,  and  issued  his  famous  order  of 
the  day.  But  the  recollection  of  the  events  of 
Fontainebleau  induced  him  to  write  to  the  £m- 
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peror,  informing  him,  that  in  his  recent  conduct 
he  had  been  guided  principally  by  a  view  ^o  the 
interests  of  his  country ;  and  that  being  convinced 
of  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  Napoleon's  con- 
fidence, he  solicited  permission  to  retire  from  the 
service.  The  Emperor  again  wrote,  desiring  that 
he  would  immediately  come  and  join  him,  and 
that  he  would  receive  him  as  he  had  done  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Moscow.  Ney,  on  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  Emperor,  was  much 
embarrassed ;  and  repeated,  that  if  he  had  lost 
his  confidence,  he  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  grenadiers. 
**  Certainly,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  he  had  be- 
"  haved  very  ill  to  me  ;  but  how  could  I  forget 
''  his  brilliant  courage,  and  the  many  acts  of 
''heroism  that  had  distinguished  his  past  life! 
**  I  rushed  forward  to  embrace  him,  calling  him 
"  the  '  bravest  of  the  Araw'— and  from  that  mo- 
"  meat  we  were  reconciled." 

The  Emperor  posted  nearly  all  the  way  from 
Lyons  to  Paris.  He  no  where  experienced  op- 
position, and  no  fighting  took  place.  Literally 
speaking,  his  presence  produced  merely  a  thea- 
trical change  of  scene.  His  advance  guard  was 
composed  of  the  troops  who  happened  to  be 
before  him  on  the  road,  aad  to  whom  couriers 
were  sent  forward.  .Thus  Napoleon  entered 
Paris,  escorted  by  the  very  troops  who  in 
the  moKiuDg  had  been  sent  put  to  oppose  him. 
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A  regiment  posted  at  Montereau,  spontane- 
ously crossed  the  bridge,  repaired  to  Melun  and 
charged  a  party  of  the  body  guards  who  were 
stationed  at  the  latter  place :  this  circumstance, 
it  is  said,  occasioned  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  Royal  family. 

The  Emperor  frequently  told  us  that  if  he  had 
chosen,  he  might  have  brooght  with  him  to 
Paris  two  millions  of  peasants.  On  his  approach 
the  people  every  where  rose  in  a  mass;  and  he 
often  repeated  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
except  that  of  opinion. 

On  the  day  after  Napoleon's  arrival  at  the 
Tuileries,  some  ope  having  remarked  to  him  that 
his  life  was  a  succession  of  prodigies,  but  that 
the  last  surpassed  all  the  rest,  I  heard  him  say 
in  reply,  that  his  only  merit  in  this  instance,  con* 
sisted  in  having  formed  a  just  opinion  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France,  and  in  having  been  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  At 
another  time  he  said  to  us,  when  conversing  on 
this  subject:  '' If  I  except  Lab^doy^re,  who 
**  flew  to  me  with  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and 
*^  axiother  individual  who  freely  rendered  me  im- 
''  portant  services,  nearly  all  the  other  generals 
'<  whom  I  met  on  my  route  evinced  hesitation 
''  and  uncertainty ;  they  yielded  only  to  the  iin- 
''  pulse  of  their  troops,  if  indeed  they  did  not 
**  manifest  a  hostile  feeling  towards  me. 

**  It  is  now  clear  to  every  one,"  said  he»  "  that 
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*•  Ney  quitted  Paris  quite  devoted  to  the  King, 
<<  and  that»  if  he  turned  against  him  a  few  days 
**  afterwards,  it  was  because  he  thought  he  could 
**  not  do  otherwise. 

''  I  was  so  far  from  relying  at  all  on  Massena, 
**  that,  on  my  landing  in  France,  I  felt  it  necessary 
**  to  get  past  him  with  all  speed ;  and  on  my 
''  asking  him  some  time  after,  at  Paris,  how  he 
**  would  have  acted,  had  I  not  left  Provence  so 
*'  precipitately  as  I  did,  he  was  frank  enough  to 
**  reply  that  he  should  feel  some  embarrassment 
"  in  answering  me  ^  but  that  the  course  I  had 
'*  pursued  was»  at  all  events,  the  safest,  and  the 
"  best. 

**  Saint-Gyr  found  himself  in  danger  by  at- 
''  tempting  to  restrain  the  soldiers  under  his 
**  command. 

**  Soult  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  conceived 
**  a  sincere  regard  for  the  King,  so  much  he  ad- 
'*  mired  his  government ;  and  he  would  not  return 
**  to  my  service  until  after  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

^*  Macdonald  never  made  his  appearance,  and 
**  the  Duke  of  B^Uuno  followed  the  King  to  Ghent: 
**  Thus,  •*  said  he,"  if  the  Bourbons  have  reason  to 
"  complain  of  the  complete  desertion  of  the  sol- 
•*  diers  and  the  people,  they  certainly  have  no 
"  right  to  reproach  with  infidelity  the  chiefs  of 
"  the  army,  those  pupils  or  even  leaders  of  the 
"  Revolution,  who,  in  spite  of  five  and  twenty 
**  years',  experience,  proved  themselves,  in  this 
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''  instance,  mere  children  in  politics.  They  could 
'*  neither  be  looked  upon  as  emigrants  nor  pa- 
"triots!" 

Napoleon  seemed  instinctively  attached  to  his 
grand  principle  of  acting  only  on  masses  and  by 
masses.  Both  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  after  his  landing  in  France,  he  was 
repeatedly  urged  to  treat  with  some  of  the  autho* 
rities,  but  he  constantly  returned  the  same  ex- 
cellent answer :  *'If  I  still  .hold  a  place  in  the 
"  hearts  of  the  peopf e,  I  need  concern  myself 
'*  but  little  about  individuals  in  authority,  and 
"  if  I  could  only  rely  on  the  latter,  what  service 
''could  they  render  me  in  opposing  the  great 
"mass?*' 

The  following  fact  will  shew  how  little  com« 
munication  Napoleon  had  maintained  with  the 
capital.  On  the  morning  of  his  entry  into  Paris, 
after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  half-pay  officers  quitted  Saint-Denis, 
where  they  had  been  stationed  by  the  Princes,  and 
marched  to  the  capital,  bringing  with  them  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  met  on  the  road 
by  some  generals,  who  placed  themselves  at  their 
head ;  and  the  little  troop  thus  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  they  assembled  to- 
gether the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  ministry,  who  all  agreed  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor.  Thus  Paris  was  tranquilly  go- 
verned that  day  by  the  torrent  of  opinion  and 
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the  transport  of  private  affections.  None  of  the 
great  partisans  of  theEmperor^  none  of  his  former 
ministers  having  received  any  communication 
from  him,  tlared  to  sign  an  order,  or  assume  any 
responsibility.  The  public  papers  would  not  have 
appeared  next  day  but  for  the  zeal  of  private  in- 
dividuals, who  spontaneously  and  without  autho- 
rity filled  them  with  expressions  of  the  feelings 
by  which  they  were  animated,  and  with  the  state- 
ments of  passiing  events.  In  the  same  manner  Lava- 
lette  took  possession  of  the  posts.  Pads  was  that 
day  without  police  aAd  without  government,  and 
yet  never  did  greater  tranquillity  prevail  in  the 
capital. 

The  Emperor  entered  the  Tuileries  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  an  escort  of  a  hun- 
dred horse,  just  as  if  he  had  come  from  one  of 
his  country  residences.  On  alighting,  he  was 
almost  squeezed  to  death  by  a  crowd  of  military 
officers  and  citizens,  who  thronged  around  him, 
and  fairly  carried  him  in  their  arms  into  his 
salooa.  Here  he  found  dinner  ready,  and  he 
wa^  just  sitting  down  to  table,  when  the  officer 
who  had  been  despatched  in  the  morning  to  Vin- 
cennes  to  summon  the  fortress,  arrived.  He 
brought  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
commandant,  whose  only  conditions  were,  that 
he  should  receive  a.  passport  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  that  on  the 
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momiiig  after  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  while  a  messenger  had  gone  out  to  procure 
a  tri-coloured  flag,  one  was  formed  at  the  pavi- 
lion Marsan,  during  the  search  that  was  made 
through  the  castle.  This  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted.  It  was  quite  new,  and  larger  than  the 
usual  size.  No  one  could  guess  how  the  standard 
had  got  into  the  Tuileries,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  had  been  intended. 

In  fact,  the  more  light  there  is  thrown  on  the 
subject,  the  more  evident  it  must  be  .that  there 
was  no  other  conspiracy  than  that  of  the  nature 
of  things.  Party-spirit  alone  can  seek  in  the 
present  age  to  raise  a  doubt  on  this  point;  history 
will  have  none. 

A  few  days  after  Napoleon's  removal  to  Long- 
wood,  his  return  from  Elba  became  the  subject 
of  conversation  among  the  officers  who  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  when  one  of  these  individuals  ob- 
served that  that  astonishing  event  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  Europe  the  contrast  of  all  that  was 
most  feeble  and  most  sublime.    The  Bourbons 
abandoning  a  monarchy,  and  flying  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  single  man,  who  by  his  own  indivi- 
dual efforts  boldly  undertook  the  conquest  of  an 
empire.      "  Sir,"  said  the  Emperor,   *'  you  are 
''  mistaken,  you  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
^'  matter.    The  Bourbons  were  not  wanting  in 
"  courage ;  they  did  all  they  could.    The  Count 
*'  d'Artois  flew  to  Lyons ;  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
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''  leme  provfed  herself  an  ainazon  ia  Bourdeaux, 
*'  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  offered  as  much 
''  resistance  as  he  could.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
''  they  could  attain  no  satisfactory  object,  the 
*'  fault  must  not  be  attributed  to  thero»  but  to 
**  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  Bourbons, 
''  individually,  could  do  no  more  than  they  really 
'*  did ;  the  contagion  had  spread  in  every  di- 
**  rection.** 

Poem  of  Charlemagne. — The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Em- 
peror  who  have  become  authors. 

1 5th. — To-day  the  Emperor  took  advantage  of  a 
short  interval  of  fine  weather  to  take  a  v^alk  to 
the  Company's  garden.  I  was  alone  with  him. 
I  made  certain  representations  to  him,  after 
which,  I  ventured  to  suggest  spme  ideas,  but 
he  rejected  them  as  absurd.  **  Go,  my  dear  Las 
'*  Cases,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  a  simpkton.  But 
"be  not  offended  at  the  epithet,"  he  added,  "  I 
*'  do  not  apply  it  to  every  one ;  with  me  it  is 
**  nearly  synonimous  with  an  honest  man."* 

After  dinner,^  the  Emperor  attempted  to  read 
apart  of  the  poem  of  Charlemagne,  which  he  bad 
taken  up  yesterday  evening,  and  again  laid  aside. 
This  evening,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  was 
divided  between  Charlemagne  and  Hoiiier.  The 
latter  the  Emperor  said  he  read  for  the  sake  of 
recruiting  his  spirits,  and  he  again  resumed  his 
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censure  on  Prince  Lucien,  9Jid  his  admiration  of 
Homer. 

Some  one  present  informed  the  Emperor  that 
Lucien  had  ready  for  the  press  another  po^n,  si- 
milar to  his  Charlemagne,  to  be  entitled  ''  Charles 
Martel  in  Corsica."  It  was  ^dded  that  he  had 
likewise  written  a  dozen  tragedies.  ''  Why,  the 
"  devil's  in  him/'  exclaimed  the  Emperor.    . 

He  was  then  informed  that  his  brother  Louis 
was  the  author  of  a  novel.  **  His  work  may  pos- 
"  sess  spirit  and  grace/'  said  he,  **  but  it  ^i|l 
"  not  be  without  a  mixture  of  sentimental  meta* 
"  physics,  and  philosophic  absurdity/'  ' 

It  was  mentioned  that  Princess  Eliza  had  like^- 
wise  written  a  novels  and  that  even  Princess  Pau- 
line had  produced  something  in  literature.  **  Yes," 
said  the  Emperor, ''  as  a  heroine  perhaps,  but  not 
''  as  an  authoress.  At  that  rate,"  continued  )>e, 
"  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  must  be  authors  ex- 
"  cept  Caroline.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  her  child- 
''  hood  was  regarded  as  the  fool  and  the  Cinderella 
"  of  the  family ;  but  she  grew  up  to  be.  a  very 
"  beautiful  and  a  very  clever  woipan." 

Want  ofPrtmsians. — Gay  Sophistry. — On  Impossibilities. 
16th. — In  the  morning  my  servant  came  to  tell 
me  that  there  was  neither  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  nor 
bread,  for  breakfast.  Yesterday,  some  hours 
before  dinner,  feeling  hungry,  I  asked  for  a 
mouthful  of  bread,  and  was  told  that  there  w£^3 

Vol.  hi.  Part  VI.  N  . 
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none  for  me.  Thus  we  are  denied  the  very  neces* 
saries  of  life.  This  fact  will  scarcely  be  credited, 
and  yet  I  have  stated  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
weather  has  now  become  fine.  For  some  time 
the  Emperor  has  been  unable  to  walk  out;  but 
to-day  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  he  afterwards 
ordered  the  calash  with  the  intention  of  taking  his 
usual  drive,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended. 
As  we  were  walking  about,  Madame  de  Montho- 
lon  drove  away  a  dog  that,  had  come  near  her. — 
"  You  do  not  like  dogs.  Madam  r  said  the  Em- 
*'  peror. — "  No,  Sire." — •*  If  you  do  not  like  dogs, 
"  you  do  not  like  fidelity ;  you  do  not  like  those 
^  who  are  attached  to  you ;  and,  therefore,   you 

'«  are  not  faithful.'*—"  But but ""  said 

"  $he — "  But  ....  but . . . ."  repeated  the  Em- 
peror, "where  is  the  error  of  my  logic?  Refute 
**  my  arguments  if  you  can !" 

One  of  the  suite  having  a  few  days  ago  proposed 
making  some  chemical  experiments,  the  Emperor 
enquired  whether  he  had  obtained  success.  The 
other  complained  of  not  having  the  necessary 
apparatus.  "  A  true  child  of  the  Seine,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  an  absolute  Parisian  cockney!  Do 
"  you  think  you  are  still  at  the  Tuileries  ?  True 
"  industry  does  not  consist  in  executing  by  known 
"  and  given  means ;  the  proof  of  art  and  genius  is 
"  to  accomplish  an  object  in  spite  oT  difficulties, 
"  and  to  find  little  or  no  impossibility.  But  what 
"do  you  complain  of?    The  want  of  a  pestle. 
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^'  when  the  spar  <^  afly  chair  might  answer  your 
^*  purpose?  The  want  of  a  mortar?  Any  thing. 
"  is  a  mortar  that  you  choose  to  convert  to  that 
^  use ;  this  table  is  a  mortar ;  any  pot  or  kettle 
''  is  a  mortar.  Do  you  think  you  are  still  in 
"  the  Rue  Saint- Honord,  amidst  all  the  shops  in 
^^  Paris?" 

The  Grand  Marshal  here  remarked  that  this 
circumstance  reminded  him  of  something  that 
had  occurred  the  first  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  'Napoleon,  and  of  the  first 
words  he  had  received  from  him.  When  Bertrand 
was  about  to  leave  the  army  of  Italy,  to  proceed 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  the  young  Gene- 
ral, perceiving  that  he  was  an  officer  of  engineers, 
gave  him  a  commission  relative  to  that  depart- 
ment. ''On  my  return,"  said  Bertrand,  ''  I  came 
**  up  with  you  at  a  short  distance  from  head- 
**  quarters,  and  i  informed  you  that  I  had  found 
''  the  thing  impossible.  On  this  your  Majesty, 
''whom  I  had  addressed  with  great  diffidence, 
"  said  with  the  most  familiar  air — '  But  let  us 
"  see  how  you  set  to  work.  Sir :  that  which 
"  you  found  impo^ible  may  not  be  so  to  me.' 
"  Accordingly,"  continued  Bertrand,  "  when  I* 
"  mentioned  the  means  by  which  I  had  proposed 
"  to  execute  what  your  Majesty  wished,  you 
"  immediately  substituted  others*  In  a  few  mo- 
"  ments  I  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  supe- 
"  riority  of  your  Majesty's  plans ;  and  this  cir- 

K  2 
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^'  cumstance  furnished  me  with  sentiments  and 
**  recollections  which  have  since  proved  very 
**  useful  to  me/' 

The  Emperor  retired  to  rest  early.  We  ob- 
serve that  he  is  very  much  altered  in  his  looks, 
particularly  since  his  last  illness.  He  grows 
very  weak,  and  feels  fatigued  after  two  turns 
round  the  garden. 

Statistical  Calculation. — Population  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt. 

17th — 18th.  The  fine  weather  has  now  omh- 
pletely  set  in.  The  Emperor  went  into  the  gar- 
den, attended  by  all  his  suite.  After  walking 
about  for  a  short  time,  he  proceeded  to  the 
wood. 

On  his  return  from  his  walk,  we  all  breakfieisted 
together  under  the  tent ;  and  the  weather  being 
very  favourable,  the  Emperor  expressed  his  wish 
to  take  a  drive  in  the  calash. 

About  five  o  clock  he  desired  me  to  attend 
him  in  his  closet,  to  assist  in  searching  for  some 
documents  on  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Egypt.  This  is  a  point  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  some  days  past,  as  he  in- 
tends to  make  it  the  subject  of  some  chapters  in 
his  Campaign  of  Egypt. 

He  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  desired 
me  to  order  some  tea  for  him.    This  was  some- 
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thing  extraordinary.  The  Giiand  Marshal  soon 
after  <:ame  to  take  my  place  in  writing  from  his 
dictation. 

After  dinner,  the  Emperor  was  engaged  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  in  investigating  the  com- 
parative production  of  the  soils  of  Egypt  ai^d 
France.  He  found  the  production  of  France  tp 
be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt. .  This  cal- 
culation was  made  from  Peuchet's  **  Statistical 
Estimates  of  France.  **  The  Emperor  was  satis- 
fied with  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived ;  it 
corresponded  with  the  opinion  he  had  previously 
formed.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
sideration of  several  other  subjects ;  for  instance, 
what  was  the  probable  and  possible  population 
of  Egypt  in  ancient  times  ? — what  might  have 
been  the  population  of  the  Israelites,  if,  during 
the  short  period  that  they  remained  in  captivity, 
they  had  increased  to  the  degree  mentioned  in 
Scripture?  &c.  The  Emperor  desired  me  to 
present  to  him  next  day  something  %n  this 
latter  subject.  A  great  deal  was  said  on  the 
probabilities  of  hiunan  life,  the  tables  of  which 
were  also  found  in  Peuchets  work;  and  on 
this  subject  the  Emperor  made  some  very  in- 
genious, novel,  and  striking  remarks.  / 

I  presented  to  the  Emperor  the  calculation 
I  had  made  on  the  problem  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  me  on  the  preceding  day.    The  result 
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surprised  him  not  a  little;  and  rt  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  considerable  dissertation.  The  following 
Js  the  substance  of  what  I  presented  to  him. 

The  Israelites  remained  two  hundred  years  in 
Egypt;  during  which  time  we'  may  calculate 
on  ten  generations.  They  married  early,  and 
their  marriages  were  yery  fruitful.  1  supposed 
the  children  of  Jacob,  the  twelve  chiefs  of  tribes, 
to  be  all  married ;  I  also  supposed  each  of  them 
to  have  had. the  same  number  of  children,  or 
six  couples,  and  so  on  in  succession.  The  tenth 
generation  would  then  have  amounted  to  two 
milliards,  480,064,704  individuals.  But  the  ninth 
generation  and  even  the  eighth  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. Hence  what  an  awful  number  of  cyphers. 
However,  an  ample  deduction  may  be  made  from 
the  number  of  children,  allowing  for  the  mor- 
tality occasioned  by  accidents,  disease,  &c.  and 
it  will  always  remain  a  certainty  that  no  cal- 
culation can  be  brought  to  refute  the  account 
of  Moses.  The  Emperor  amused  himself  for  a 
considerable  time  in  detecting  and  shewing  the 
errors  of  my  reasoning. 

During  dinner  he  exercised  himself  in  English^ 
by  asking  my  son  questions,  in  that  language,  ia 
history  and  geometry.  After  dinner  the  Em- 
peror took  up  the  Odyssey,  the  reading  of  which 
affordeci  a  treat  to  us  all. 
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The  Emperwr  alters  visibly,  and  loses  his  Strength. — Saie  of 
his  Plate. 

19th. — Napoleon  spent  the    morning,  in  col- 
lecting information  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  works  of  several  modem  authors,  viz. 
Bruce,  &c.  ...  I  assisted  him  in  this  labour.    At 
three  o'clock  he  dressed  and  went  out.    The 
weather  was  tolerably  fine.     He   ordered    the 
calash,  and  then  went  into  the  wood  on  foot, 
and  we  walked  till  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
Signal  HilL     He  conversed  with  me  respecting 
our  moral  position,  and  the  vexations  which  even 
some   circumstances  arising  from  our  intimacy 
with  him  could  not  fail  to  cause  him.    The  calash 
came  up  with  us,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mon- 
tholon  wererin  it.    The  Emperor  was  yery  glad  of 
this,  as  he  said  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
walk  back  to  the  house.      He  evidently  grows 
feeble,  his  step  becomes  heavy  and  lagging,  and 
his  features  alter.     His  resemblance  to  his  brother 
Joseplus  now  striking;  so  much  so,  that,  on  going 
to  meet  him  the  other  day  in  the  garden,  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  Joseph,  until  the  very  moment 
when  I  came  close  up  with  him.     Others  have  re- 
marked the  likeness,  as  well  as  myself;  and  we 
have  often  said,  that,  if  we  believed  in  the  second 
sight  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  expect  that  something  extraordinary 
would  happen  to  Joseph  or  to  the  Emperor. 
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On  our  return  the  Emperor  examined  a  large 
basket  full  of  broken  plate,  which  was  to  be  sent 
next  day  to  the  town.  This  was  to  be  for  the 
fature  the  indispensable  compliment  for  our 
monthly  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
reductions  of  the  Governor. 

We  knew  that  captains  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  offered  as  much  as  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  single  plate.     This  circumstance  induced 
the  Emperor  to  order  the  arms  to  be  erased  and 
the  pieces  to  be  broken,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  the  plate  having  belonged  to  him.  -All  the 
dish-covers  were  topped,  with  small  eagles  of 
massive  metal ;  these  were  the  only  things  he 
wished  to  save,  and  he  had  them  put  by.     These 
'  last  fragments  were  the  objects  of  the  wishes  of 
every  one  of  us ;  we  looked  upon  thlbi  as  relics. 
There  was  something  religious,  and  at  the  same 
time  mournful,  in  this  feeling. 

When  the  moment  had  come  for  breaking^  up 
this  plate,  it  had  produced  a  most  painful  emo- 
tion and  real  grief  amongst  the  servants.  They 
could  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance  bring 
themselves  to  apply  the  hammer  to  these  objects 
of  their  veneration.  This  act  upset  all  their 
ideas;  it  was  to  them  a  sacrilege,  a  desolation. 
Some  of  them  shed  tears  on  the  occasion.  After 
dinner  the  Emperor  continued  the  Odyssey,  and 
afterwards  read  some  passages  of  •'  Navigation,*' 
by  Esmenard,  with  whose  poetry  he  was  pleased. 


™y  favourite  chapter,  and  that  I  called  it  a  cailto 
"^  Iliad.    He  wished  to  read  it  again,  and 
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expressed  himself  also  pleased  with  it.    The  rear 
der  will  have  already  seen  that  account  in  the 
third  part  of  this  work,  where  I  have  introduced  it. 
The  perusal  of  this  account  of  Areola  awakened 
the  Emperor's  ideas  respecting  what  he  called  that 
beautiful  spat,  Italy.     He  ordered  us  to  follow  him 
into  the  drawiqg-room,  where  he  dictated  to  us  for 
several  hours.   He  had  caused  his  immense  map  of 
Italy,  which  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  be  spread  open  on  the  floor,  and  hav- 
ing laid  himself  down  upon  it,  he  went  over  it  on 
his  hands  and  his  knees,  with  a  compass  and  a 
red  pencil  in  his  hand,  comparing  and  measuring 
the  distance  vnth  a  long  piece  of  string,,  of  whick 
one  of  us  held  one  of  the  ends.   ''It  is  thus,"  said 
he  to  me,  laughing  at  the  posture  in  which  I 
saw  him,  "  that  a  country  should  be  measured  in 
**  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  it,  and  lay  down 
''  a  good  plan  of  a  campaign.*'    What  he  then 
dictated  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  most  excel- 
lent piece  of  political  geography  on  Italy.   I  here 
present  it  ^to  my  readers,  observing  that  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  fair  copy  of 
it  before  the  Emperor,  having  been  carried  away 
from  Longwood  before  this  subject  was  defini- 
tively settled. 

**  NoT£.  Italy  is  cme  of  the  finest  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  peninsula  bounded  west,  south, 
and  east,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic 
sea.  On  the  side  of  the  Continent,  Italy  is  bounded 
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by  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  the  highest  mountains  of 
Europe  ;  whence  flow  the  rivers  which  form  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic. 

^'  This  chain  of  mountains  separates  Italy  from 
Switzerland,  .Germany,  and  France,  forming  a 
semicircle  from  the  north-west  to  the  north-east 
This  semicircle  may  be  considered  as  described 
from  Parma  taken  as  a  centre,  its  left  extremity 
passing  on  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  the  middle  of 
it  on  Mount  Saint-Gothard,  and  its  right  extre- 
mity on  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo.  Such  are  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  continent  of  Italy. 

^*  Within  these  limits  are  the  Swiss  bailiwicks, 
the  Valteline,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol.  All  these 
countries  are  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alps 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  thus  form  part  of  Italy, 
geographically  speaking,  although  they  do  not 
belong  to  it  politically.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  which  belongs  to  Italy,  politi- 
cally speaking,  forms  no  part  of  it  geographically 
considered ;  since  it  is  situated  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  all  its  rivers  flow  into  the  Rhone. 

"  Towards  the  east,  Mont-Falcone,  the  county 
of  Goritz,  and  part  of  Istria,  have  always  formed 
part  of  Italy,  though  out  of  the  limits  of  the  semi- 
circle. It  is  true  that  another  natural  boundary 
would  be  to  follow  the  chain  of  the  Alps  of  Car- 
niola,  Vhich  begins  below  Idria,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Fiume. 

"  Dalmatia,   the  mouths    of  the  Cataro,  &c. 
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which  have  belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Venice 
for  many  centuries,  have  always  been  considered 
as  forming  part  of  Italy ;  but,  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  they  belong  to  Illyria :  it  is  with 
them  as  with  Savoy. 

''  The  two  great  Islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
also  form  part  of  Italy. 

''  On  the  west,  Italy  is  separated  from  France 
by  the  Var,  Mounts  Viso,  Genevre,  Cenis,  Saint- 
Bernard,  and  Simplon.  It  is  separated  from 
Switzerland,  on  the  north,  by  the  Simplon  and 
Mount  Saint-Gothard :  lastly,  the  Brenner,  the 
pass  of  Tarvis  and  the  Isonzo,  separate  Italy 
from  the  hereditary  states  of  the  Hotise  of 
Austria. 

''  Italy  is  on  the  confines  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces of  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  of  the 
Austrian  Provinces  of  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Istria. 

'*  The  communication  between  France  and 
Italy,  is  by  crossing  the  Var  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nice ;  whence  tl^  road  of  Corniche  leads 
to  Genoai  and  Florence,  and  the  Col  di  Tende 
leads  to  Turin.  Another  road  of  communication 
between  France  and  Italy,  is  through  Mounts  Gre* 
nevre,  Cenis,  and  the  Little  Saint-Bemard. 

''  Switzerland  communicates  with  Itafy  by  the 
passes  of  Great  Saint-Bernard,  of  the  Simplon, 
and  of  Saint-Gothard. 

"  Germany  communicates  with  Italy  through 
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the  passes  of  the  Brenner  and  of  Tarvis,  and  by 
the  yarious  openings  formed  by  the  Isonzo. 

**  The  Saint-Gothard  is  the  highest  pass  of  the 
Alps.  From  that  point  the  other  passes  become 
gradually  fewer:  thus  Mount  Saint-Gothard  is 
higher  than  Mount  Brenner;  Mount  Brenner 
is  higher  than  the  mountains  of  Cadore;  the 
mountains  of  Cadore  are  higher  than  the  pass 
of  Tarvis,  and  the  mountains  of  Camiola.  On  the 
other  side.  Mount  Saint-Gothard  is  higher  than 
the  Simplon;  the  Simplon  than  Mount  Saint- 
Bernard  ;  Mount  Saint-Bernard  than  Mount 
Cenis ;  and  Mount  Cenis  than  the  pass  of  Tende. 
From  this  pass  the  Alps  continue  to  lower  and 
finally  terminate  at  the  mountains  of  Saint-Jaques 
near  Savona.  where  the  Apennines  begin.  The 
chain  of  the  Apennines  then  rises,  increasing  in 
height  in  an  inverse  progression,  and  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Apennines  are 
mountains  of  the  second  class.  Part  of  their  wa- 
ters fall  into  the  Po,  the  remainder  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Isonzo,  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  the  dis* 
tance  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues  of 
twenty-five  to  the  degree ;  this  would  g^ve  to  the 
semi-circumference  formed  by  the  Alps,  if  it  were 
regular,  one  hundred  and  eighty  les^es ;  but  on 
account  of  the  sinuosities,  it  is  computed  at  up* 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.     Thus  every 
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point  of  the  Alps  is  distant  from  Parma  about 
fifty  or  sixty  leagues. 

**  From  Parma  to  Rome  the  distance  is  eighty 
leagues,  and  from  Rome  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Basilicata,  in  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  ninety-five 
leagues,  and  to  Reggio,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Boot,  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues. 
Thus»  from  Mount  Saint-Gothard  to  Reggio,  the 
distance  is  two  hundred-and*fifty  leagues. 

"The  fifty  leagues  from  the  north  to  Parma, 
may  be  considered  as  continental,  and  the  re- 
maining two  hundred  as  forming  the  Peninsula, 
beginning  at  Parma.  This  Peninsula,  in  its  whole 
extent,  is  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues  wide; 
for  from  Leghorn  to  Rimini  the  distance  is  fifty 
leagues  ;  from  Teracini  to  Termoli  forty  lei^es ; 
from  Naples  to  Manfredonia  forty  leagues ;  firom 
Monte-Leone  to  Brindisi  sixty  leagues. 

''  From  Reggio  to  Naples  the  post-map  marks 
one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues ;  from  Naples 
to  Rome  sixty  leagues;  together  two  hundred 
and  thirty ;  from  Rome  to  Parma  ninety-^two 
leagues;  from  Parma  to  Mount  Saint-Gothard 
one  hundred  leagues,  making  from  Saint-Gothard 
to  Reggio,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  post 
leagues.  Deducting  a  tenth  firom  this  number, 
there  remain  three  hundred  and  eighty  leagues ; 
we  have  only  reckoned  two  hundred  and  fifty; 
difference,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  third 
between    the    astronomical    distance    and    that 
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measured  by  the  high  roads,  which  must  wind 
round  mountains,  and  pass  through  large  cities; 
and  in  the  computation  of  which,  the  declivities 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  and  the  privileges 
attached  to  some  places  and  established  by  the 
post-masters,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"That  part  of  Italy  which  lies  within  the 
semicircle,  contains  five  thousand  square  leagues. 
From  the  diameter  of  this  semicircle,  Italy  ex- 
tends in  the  shape  of  a  boot,  Which  measures  two 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  forty  or  fifty  in 
breadth.  This  gives  from  Parma  to  the  gulf  of 
Tarento,  eight  thousand  square  leagues;  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  contain  two.  thousand  'square 
leagues;  total,  fifteen  thousand  square  leagues. 
Thus,  nearly  two  thirds  of  Italy  are  situated  on 
a  continued  line,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 

**  This  singular  configuration  has  unquestion- 
ably influenced  the  destinies  of  this  beautiful 
country ;  for  if  the  Peninsula,  instead  of  being 
forty  or  fifty  leagues  wide,  had  been  ninety  or 
one  hundred,  and  only' half  as  long  as  it  is,  the 
central  point  would  have  been  nearer  to  all  the 
extremities;  there  would  have  been  a^eater 
community  of  interests ;  the  nation  occupying  a 
smaller  space,  and  not  divided  by  great  distances, 
would  have  presented  a  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity; it  would  have  resisted  more  successfully 
the  acts  which  tended  to  parcel  it;  and  the  force 
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of  adherence  which  has  made  France,  Eogland, 
and  Spain,  would  have  produced  the  same  effect 
in  Italy. 

"  The  extent  of  coast  on  the  Riviera  di  Genoa  is 
fifty  lei^es ;  that  of  the  Peninsula  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  on  each  side ;  that  of 
the  base  from  Reggio  to  Tjirento  and  beyond, 
one  hundred  leagues ;  which  majc^  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  for  the  whole  extent  of 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Italy.  The  coasts  of 
the  States  of  Venice,  as  far  as  France,  occupy  a 
space  of  thirty  leagues ;  the  coasts  of  Sicily  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  Sardinia  two  hundred;  the 
whole  extent  of  coasts  of  Italy  is  therefore  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hundred  leagues,  that  is,  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  Islands,  which  is  also 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  nearly  double  that 
of  France,  which  is  only  seven  hundred  leiigues. 

*'  The  towns  of  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  all 
the  small  towns  on  the  coasts  of  the  two  gulfs 
of  Genoa  are  very  populous.  The  population  of 
Naples  and  of  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  that 
of  Ancona  and  of  all  the  small  towns  of  Ro- 
magna ;  lastly,  the  population  of  Venice,  of  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  of  Cagliari,  Sec.  the  popula* 
tion  of  Palermo,  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  form 
.together  a  very  considerable  jnaritime  popu- 
lation. 

- "  The  roads  or  harbours  of  Ventimiglia,  Vado, 
Genoa,  Spezzia,   Porto-Ferrajo,    of  the  Bay  of 
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Naples,  of  Tjarento,  Ancona,  Venice ;  those  of 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Cataro,  all  belong  to  Italy. 

*'  If  all  these  parts  had  been  united  together 
into  onfe  great  state,  that  state  would  have  been 
one  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  first  class. 
The  hemp  produced  in  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  the 
woods  gro\^n  in  the  Apennines  and  Istria,  and  the 
^  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  of  the  Brescian, 
would  supply  in  abundance  every  thing  that  is 
necessary  to  form  the  materiel  of  a  great  naval 
establishment.  Grenoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  were 
the  first  maritime  powers  of  £urop6  in  the  mid- 
dle age. 

''  Italy,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  three  of  its 
sides,  has  only  about  two  hundred  leagues  of 
frontier  by  land,  which  is  less  than  a  third  part 
of  the  frontier  of  France ;  and  is  defended  in 
front  by  the,  strongest  barriers  that  can  be  op- 
posed to  invading  nations. 

"  The  population  of  Italy,  including  the  two 
great  islands,  being  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
millions,  she  might  easily  raise  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  In  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  in  Italy,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  her  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  horses ; 
but  in  the  middle  age  she  produced  many ;  and 
if  the  nation  had  always  remained  a  military 
nation,  it  would  have  encouraged  the  breed  of 
horses. 

Vol.  in.  Part  VL  o 
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"  The  bravery  of  the  Italian  troops  at  any  pe- 
riod cannot  be  questioned.  To  prove  this  as- 
sertion, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Rome,  and  the 
condottieri  of  the  middle  age,  and  in  our  days  the 
troops  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  or  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  &c. 

**  Pestined  by  her  situation  and  the  extent  of 
her  coasts  to  possess  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Italy  would  have  no  invasion  to  fear 
button  the  side  of  the  Alps, — a  frontier  more 
easily  defended  than  any  other  in  Europe.  About 
twenty  forts,  large  and  small,  would  be  sufficient 
to  intercept  &11  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

**  As  long  as  Italy  was  left  to  herself,  or  that 
the  influence  of  Germany  and  of  France  was  only 
auxiliary  and  did  not  master  every  thing,  Italy 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  her  natu- 
ral geographical  divisions.  ; 

"  1st,  On  the  North.— The  valley  of  the  Po, 
which  includes  all  the  countries  whose  rivers  flow     ! 
into  the  Po.     These  countries  are  on  a  level,  and 
can  communicate  one  with  another :  they  are  the 
Belgium  and  Holland  of  Italy,  and  Venice  is     j 
Amsterdam ;  they  are  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the     I 
Legations  and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

•'  2d,  In  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. — On  one 
side  Tuscany  and  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  west* 
of  the  Apennines, — that  is,  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Tiber :  on  the  other  side,  all  the  coun- 
tries situated  east  of  the  Apennines,  between  the 
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ralley  of  the  Po  and  the  fVontiers  of  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  This  division  contains,  there- 
fore, the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical States,  and  the  Republic  of  Lucca. 

''  3d  and  last,  In  the  South.— The  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  has  ever  formed  a  distinct  geo- 
graphical and  political  division  of  itself. 

''In  this  distribution  Romagna  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  northern  Italy,  be- 
cause it  is  a  plain  in  continuation  of  the  plain  of 
the  Po. 

"  These  different  countries,  which  form,  a  con^ 
siderable  population  professing  the  same  religion, 
equally  favoured  by  the  advantages  of  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
having  the  same  literature,  must  necessarily.  in-> 
fluence  one  another,  and  finally  unite  into  one 
body,  as  it  has  happened  with  the  different  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain,  the  various  provinces  of 
Spain,  and. those  of  France;  and  as  it  will  per- 
haps happen  soipe  day  with  those  of  Germany. 
And  the  Italian  countries  have  had,  and  still 
have,  more  points  of  reaemblaiice  and  community 
between  them,  than  the  countries  alluded  to. 

'*  If  this  great  event  were  to  take  place,  what 
town  would  become  the  capital  of  Italy  ?  Italy, 
from  its  configuration,  has  no  central  town. 
Would  this  capital  be  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna»  or 
Florence  ?  Genoa  and  Venice  could  never  expept 
it ;  they  are  situated  too  near  the  extremities. : 

o  2 
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1st.  Rome,  from  the  remembrances  connected 
with  her,  from  her  present  importance,  and  from 
her  situation,  might  aspire  to  become  once  more 
the  capital  of  this  beautiful  country.  As  a  ca- 
pital, she  would  be  situated  one  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues  from  all  the  points  of  the  frontiers 
formed  by  the  Alps,  on  which  Italy  can  be  at- 
tacked by  France  or  Germany:  she  would  be 
one  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  from 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  not  quite  so  far  from 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia.  Paris,  the  capital  of 
France,  is  sixty  leagues  from  the  northern  frx>n- 
tiers ;  forty  leagues  from  the  British  channel  (la 
Manche) ;  one  hundred  leagues  horn  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  (Golfe  de  Gascogne) ;  and  one  hunchred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
insalubrity  of  the  air,  the  sterility  of  its  environs, 
the,  want  of  a  large  port  and  of  a  harbour  at  a 
convenient  distance,  would  be  the  great  objec- 
tions to  Rome,  taken  as  a  capital. 

**  2d.  If  Italy  terminated  with  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placenza,  and  Guastalla,  that  is,  if  it  con- 
tained only  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  had  no  pe- 
ninsula, then  Afi/an  would  be  the  natural  capital; 
though  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  that 
^that  town  could  not  have  the  line  of  the  Po  to 
-defend  it  against  invasion  from  Germany.  But 
on  the  supposition  of  the  union  of  all  the  States  of 
Italy  into  one  body,  Milan  could  never  become 
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the  capital,  being  too  near  the  frontiers,  where 
an  invasion  might  take  place  by  land,  and  too 
far  from  the  other  extremities  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  by  sea. 

**  3d.  Bologna  would  be  infinitely  preferable, 
because  in  case  of  an  invasion,  and  of  the  fron- 
tiers being  already  forced,  it  would  still  be  de- 
fended by  the  line  of  the  Po,  and  because  its 
geographical  situation,  and  its  canals,^  enable  it 
to  communicate 'promptly,  or  with  little  delay, 
with  the  Po,  with  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Civita-Vec- 
chia,  with  the  ports  of  Romagna,  and  with  An- 
cona  and  Venice,  and  because  it  is  much  nearer 
to  the  coasts  of  Naples. 

"  4th.  If  Italy  ended  on  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  if  part  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily 
could  come  and  fill  up  the  vacant  space  which 
separates  Italy  from  the  island  of  Corsica,  then, 
and  then  only,  Florence  could  pretend  to  become 
the  capital  of  Italy,  because  it  would  be  in  a 
central  situation. 

"  In  1796,  when  the  French  entered  Italy,'  that 
fine  country  was  divided  into  several  states. 

**  1st.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  master  of  the 
county  of  Nice,  of  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Var,  and  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  as  far  as 
the  Simplon,  which  separated  hid  dominions  from 
Switzerland.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  possessed  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy ;  but  this  province,  geographi- 
cally speaking,  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
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to  France.  The  dominioiiB  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia were  divided  on  the  east  from  Austrian 
Lombardy,  by  the  Ticino,  and  bounded  south  by 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines,  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Republic  of  Genoa  and  the 
Duchy  of  Parma:  their  population,  including 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice,  amounted  to 
2,400,000  inhabitants,  which,  with  Sardinia, 
formed  together  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000 : 
they  contained  twelve  or  fifteen  fortified  towns ; 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and 
which  was  increased  to  double  in  time  of  war, 
by  an  equal  number  of  militia.  The  capital  was 
Turin,  a  fortified  town,  containing  80,000  inha- 
bitants. 

**  2d.  The  Republic  of  Genoa  was  separated  on 
the  west  from  the  county  of  Nice. by  the  river 
Roya.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  the 
states  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the  high  chain 
of  the  Apennines :  on  the  east  it  was  divided  from 
the  Duchy  of  Parma  by  the  same  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  and  adjoined  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
IVIediterranean.  Its  population  amounted  to 
600,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Grenoa  con* 
tained  100,000  inhabitants;  it  was  a  strong  town, 
although  its  fortifications  oc<iupied  rather  too 
great  an  extent  of  ground. 

^'  3d.  The  Duchy  of  Parma,  composed  of  the 
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DHcbies  of  Parma,  Placenza,  and  6uastalla»  waa 
separated  from  Austrian  Lombardy  by  the  Po. 
It  was  situated  between  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
on  the  south-west.  Piedmont  on  the  west,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Modena  on  the  east.  Its  population 
amounted  to  500,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of 
Parma  contains  40,000  inhabitants.  Parma  had 
from  about  2500  to  3000  men  bearing  arms. 

'*  4th.  Austrian  Lombardy.  It  was  divided  from 
Piedmont  on  the  west  by  the^Ticino,  a  wide  and 
rapid  river;  on  the  north  from  Switzerland  by  the 
Alps ;  on  the  south  from  the  Duchies  of  Parma^  Pla- 
cenza,  and  Guastalla  by  the  Pq  ;  and  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Venetian  States.  Its  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1 , 1 00,000  inhabitants.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Milan,  a  town  containing  from  30  to 
40,000  inhabitants.  Lombardy  possessed  many 
fortresses,  the  pq;;^ncipal  of  which  were  Mantua 
and  the  citadel  of  Milan. 

**  5th.  The  Republic  of  Venice.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bavaria  by  the  Tyrol ;  from  Carinthia 
by  the  Noric  Alps ;  and  from  Gamiola  by  the 
Isonzo.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Po,  which  river  separated  it 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  It  possessed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Isonzo,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  wad' 
the  mouths  of  the  Gataro ;  at  the  entrance  of  th^ 
Adriatic;  Zante,  Gephalonia,  Gerigo,  and  Saint- 
Maura.  Its  population  amounted  to  3,500,000 
inhabitants.     Venice  contained  140,000.     It  pos- 
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sessed  several  fortresses,  such  as  Peschiera, 
Porto-Legnago  and  Palma-Nuovo  in  Itiedy ;  Zara 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Cataro  in  Dalmatia.  Its 
military  establishment  was  upwards  of  30,000 
men  ;  it  had  a  dock-yard  for  maritime  construc- 
tions, and  a  fleet  of  from  twelre  to  fifteen  ships 
of  fifty-four  guns,  besides  frigates,  brigs,  and  other 
small  craft. 

**  <Sth.  The  Duchy  of  Modena.  A  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Este,  the  last  descendant  of  that  ancient 
family,  reigned  over  Modena,  and  possessed  the 
Duchies  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Khd  Mirandola, 
which  are  situated  between  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  of  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  the  dominions  of 
the.  Pope.  The  population  of  the  Duchy  of  Mo- 
dena amounted  to  850,000  inhabitants.  Modena 
is  a  town  containing  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
family  of  Este  became  extinct  Qt  the  death  of  the 
old  man  who  then  reigned,  and  the  Duchess 
Beatrix,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  Arch- 
dukes, was  heiress  to  the  Duchy.  Modena  might 
have  an  army  of  5  or  6000  men. 

'*  7th.  The  dominions  of  the  Pope.  They  were 
separated  from  the' Republic  of  Venice  by  the 
Po ;  firom  the  Duchy  of  Modena  by  fort  Urbino ; 
from  Tuscany  by  thc^  Apennines.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Pope  was 
master  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  of  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  port 
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and  fortress  of  Givita^Vecchia  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  The  population  of  his  dominions  con- 
sisted of  2,400,000  inhabitants;  that  of  Rome 
amounted  to  140,000.  His  army  was  from  about 
6  to  7000  men  strong. 

*'  8th.  Tuscany.  It  was  possessed  by  an  Arch* 
duke  of  Austria.  It  was  divided  from  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa  by  the  Republic  of  Lucca;  from 
the  Duchy  of  Modenaby  the  Apennines ;  and  ^as 
bounded  in  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  Tus- 
cany contained  a  population  of  1,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants. Its  capital,  Florence,  contained  80,000. 
It  possessed  the  port  of  Leghorn  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reckoned  6000  men  bearing  arms,  and 
had  three^ frigates. 

''  9th.  The  Republic  of  Lucca,  lying  between 
Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
and  comprising  a  population  of  100,000  people. 

''  10th,  and  lastly.  The  kingdom  of  Naples, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  and  bathed  on  every  other  side  by  the 
Mediterranean.  This  country  was  divided  from 
Sicily,  which  is  situated  opposite  to  it,  by  a 
strait,  only  two  thousand  toises  *  wide. .  Its  po- 
pulation amounted  to  nearly  6,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, including  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  small 
islands  under  its  dependence.    The  city  of  Na- 

*  About  two  miles  and  a  half — a  French  ime  being  equal  to 
six  English  fieet  and  one  third. — Eng.  Ed. 
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pies  contained  a  population  of  400,000  inha- 
bitants. The  King  of  Naples  could  assemble  an 
army  of  60  or  80,000  men.  He  possessed  two 
seventy-fours,  and  some  frigates. 

•*  The  whole  of  Italy  was  divided  between  the 
House  of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Austria.  Of  all  the 
reigning  families  which  had  survived  the  repub- 
lics of  the  middle  age,  that  of  Este  alone  re- 
mained." 

The  celebrated  debt  of  Saint^ Domingo. — Inspectors  of  the 
Reviews^   S^c. — PUins  of  adminUtration^  ifc, — Gaudin, 
MoUieti,  Defermont,  Lacuee,  S^c.-^MiniHer  of  the  Trea- 
sury.— Minister  Secreiari/  of  State. — Importatice  of  their 
functions. 

2 1  St. — Admiral  Malcolm  called  upon  me  to- 
day. He  came  to  take  leave  of  us  all ;  he  was  to 
set  off  the  next  day  for  the  Cape,  and  would  be 
two  months  absent. 

We  regret  the  Admiral ;  his  manners,  always 
polite,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  sympathy  existing 
between  us,  contrast  him  continually  in  our 
mind  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  is  so  little 
like  him. 

The  Admiral  had  seen  the  Emperor,  who  is 
also  partial  to  him.  They  had  taken  together 
some  turns  in  the  garden,  and  the  Admiral  told 
me  he  had  collected  some  excellent  information 
respecting  the  Scheldt  and  the  Nievendip,  a  ma- 
ritime establishment  in  Holland,  which  was  en- 
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tirely  unknown  to  h]m,-and  which  was  founded 
by  Napoleon. 

After  dinner^  the   conversation  turned   upon 

what  the  Emperor  termed  the  celebrated  debt  of 

Saint-Domingo.     It  gave  rise  to  the  following 

curious  details. — •*  The  administrator  of  Saint- 

"  Domingo/'  said  the  Emperor,  "  took  it  into  his 

"  head  one  day  to  draw  from  the  Cape,  without 

''  authority,  the  sum  of  sixty  millions  in  bills,  on 

''  the  treasury  in  Paris ;  which  bills  were   all 

''  payable  on  the  same  day.     France  was  not 

''  then,  and  had  perhaps  never  Been,  rich  enough 

''  to  meet  such  a  demand.     Besides,  where  and 

''  by  what    means    bad    the   administration  of 

"  Saint-Domingo  acquired  so  much  credit  ?    The 

"  First  Consul  could  not  command  any  thing  like 

''  it  in  Paris ;  it  was  as  much  as  M.  Necker  could 

'*  have  done  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  popu- 

"  larity.     Be  that  as  it  may,  when  these  bills 

"  appeared  in  Paris,  where  they  arrived  before 

"  the  letters  of  advice,  the  First  Consul  was  ap- 

"  plied  to  from  the  treasury,  to  point  out  what 

"  was  to  be  done.      '  Wait  for   the  letters  of 

'*  advice,'  said  he,   *  in  order  to  learn  the  nature 

''  of  the  transaction.    The  treasury  is  like  a  ca- 

*'  pitalist ;    it   possesses  the    same  rights,  and 

''  should  follow  the  same  course.    These  bills 

'*  are  not  accepted,  they  are  consequently  not 

"  payable.'    However,    the   necessary  informa- 

''  tion,  and  the  vouchers  arrived.      These  bills 
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**  Stated  value  received,  but  the  receipts  of  the 
''  officers  in  charge  of  the  chest,  into  whose 
**  hands  the  money  had  been  paid,  were  for 
*'  only  one  tenth,  one  fifth,  one  third  of  the 
''  amount  of  the  respective  bills.  The  trea- 
**  sury,  therefore,  would  only  acknowledge  and 
**  refund  the  sum  really  and  bond  Jide  paid ;  and 
''  the  bills  in  their  tenour  were  declared  to  be 
*'  false.  This  raised  a  great  clamour,  and  pro* 
**  duced  a  terrible  agitation  amongst  the  mer- 
**  chants.  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  First 
*'  Consul,  who,  far  from  endeavouring  to  avoid  it, 
**  opened  the  business  at  once, and  asked  'whether 
**  they  took  him  for  a  child,  whether  they  thought 
**  he  would  sport  thus  with  the  purest  blood  of 
**  the  people,  or  that  he  was  so  indifferent  a 
*'  guardian  of  the  public  interest  ?  What  he 
*f  refused  to  give  up,'  he  said, '  did  not  affect  him 
''  personally,  did. not  trench  upon  his  civil  list, 
*'  but  it  was  public  property,  of  which  he  was 
''  the  guardian,  and  which  was  the  more  sacred 
''  in  his  eyes  on  that  account.'  Then  addressing 
''  the  two  persons  at  the  head  of  the  deputation 
''  he  said  :  *You,  gentlemen,  who  are  merchants, 
''  bankers,  men  of  business,  give  me  a  positive 
**  answer.  If  one  of  your  agents  abroad  were  to 
*'  draw  upon  you  for  very  large  sums  contrary  to 
**  your  expectations  and  to  your  interests,  wx>uld 
*'  you  accept,  would  you  pay  his  bills  Y  They 
*'  were  obliged  to  admit  that  they  would  not. 
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"  '  Then/  said  the  First  Consul,  *  you,  who  are 
"  simple  proprietors,  and  in  the  right  of  your  ma- 
"  jority  responsible  for  your  own  actions  only,  you 
"  would  wish  to  possess  a  tight  which  you  refuse 
"  to  allow  to  me,  proprietor  in  the  name  of  all, 
*'  and  who  atA  in  that  quality  always  a  minor  and 
*'  subject  to  revision !     No,   gentlemen,  I  shall 
*•  enjoy  your  privileges  in  the  name  ancj  for  the 
''  benefit  of  all ;    the  actual   amount   received 
'*  for  your  bills  shall  be  repaid  you  and   no 
''  more.    I  do  not  ask- the  merchants  to  take  the 
''  bills  of  my  agents :  it  is  an  honour,  a  mark  of 
"  credit  to  which  I  do  not  aspire ;  if  the  mer- 
'*  chants  do  take  them,  it  must  be  at  their  own 
''  risk  and  peril ;  I  only  acknowledge  and  con- 
"  sider  as  sacred  the  acceptance  of  my  Minister 
"  of  the  Treasury/    Upon  this  they  again  expos- 
"  tulated,  and  a  great  deal  of  idle  talk  ensued. 
''  They  would  be  obliged,  they  said,  to  declare 
''  themselves  bankrupts ;  they  had  received  these 
''  bills  foi:  ready  money ;  their  agents  abroad  had 
''  committed  the  error  of  ^king  them,  through 
*'  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  the  government. 
"  '  Very  well,'  said  the  First  Consul,  *  become 
''bankrupts.     But  they  did  not,'  observed  the 
"  Emperor, '  they  had  not  received  these  bills  for 
''  ready  money,  and  their  agents  hiid  not  com-  * 
"  mitted  any  error.* 

**  The  members  of  the  deputation  left  the  First 
''  Consul,  convinced  in  their  own  minds  of  the  va- 
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**  lidity  of  bis  reasons ;  nevertheless  they  filled 
*'  Paris  with  their  clamours,  and  with  falsehoods, 
''  in  misrepresenting  the  affair  altogether. 

''This  transaction/' said  the  Emperor,  ''and  its 
"  details,  explain  many  other  transactions  \rhich 
"  have  been  much  spoken  of  in  Paris  under  the 
"  Imperial  administration. 

"  The  commercial  world  had  particularly  said, 
"  and  repeated,  that  this  proceeding  was  unex- 
"  ampled ;  that  s.uch  a  violation  of  credit  was  a 
"  thing  hitherto  unheard  of;  but  to  that,  the  First 
"  Consul  replied  that  he  would  set  the  question 
"  at  rest  by  quoting  precedents,  and  he  recalled 
"  to  their  minds  the  bills  of  Louis  XIV,  the  liqui- 
"  dations  of  the  Regent,  the  company  qf  the 
"  Mississippi,   the  liquidations  of  the  wars  of 
"  1763,  and  of  1782,  &c. ;  and  proved  to  them 
"  that  what  they  contended  to  be  a  thing  un- 
"  exampled,  had  been  the  constant  practice  of 
"  the  monarchy."    From  this  affair  the  Emperor 
turned  to  different  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion.    He  defended  the  institution  of  the  post  of 
Inspectors  of  the  Reviews.  "  It  was  only  through 
"  them  that  the  actual  number  of  men  present 
"could  be  ascertained;    through    them    alone« 
"  had  this  advantage  been  obtained,  and  it  was 
"one    of  immense   importance    in   the   active 
"  operations   of   war.       And    these    inspectors 
"  were  not  less  useful  in  an  administrative  point 
"  of  view ;  for  whatever  trifling  abuser  might 
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"  exist  in  the  details,  and  however  numerous 
"  these  abuses  might  be,  it  is  on  a  general  prin- 
"  ciple  that  such  things  should  be  considered ; 
**  and;  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  utility  of 
*'  this  institution,  it  should  be  asked  what  other 
''  abuses  would  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not 
"  existed  ?  For  myself,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I 
"  must  say  that  checking  the  expenditure,  by 
"  trying  how  much  the  total  number  of  troops 
"ought  to  have  cost  according  to  their  fixed 
"  rates  of  pay,  I  have  always  found  the  sum 
"  paid  by  the  treasury  to  fall  short  of  my  esti- 
"  mate.  The  army,  therefore,  cost  less  than  it 
'*  oi^ht  to  have  cost :  what  result  more  bene- 
**  ficial  could  be  reqyired  ?" 

The  Emperor  quoted  the  administration  of  the 
navy  as  having  been  the  most  regular  and  the 
most  honest ;  it  had  become  a  che/*d'ceuvr€.  •*  In 
"  that,"  said  he,  **  consisted  the  great  merit  of 
"  Decrhs.^  The  Emperor  ccmsidered  that  France 
was  too  large  to  have  only  one  minister  for  the 
administration  of  the  war  department.  **\t 
"  was,"  he  said,  **  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of 
**  one  man.  Paris  had  been  made  the  centre  ef 
"  all  decisions,  contracts,  supplies,  and  organi- 
"  zations ;  whilst  the  correspondents  of  the  mi- 
''  nister  had  been  subdivided  amongst  a  number 
*'  of  persons  equal  to  the  number  of  regiments 
"  and  corps.  The  contrary  ought  to  have  been 
''  the  case ;    the  correspondences   should  have 
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''  been  centered,  and  the  resources  subdivided, 
**  by  raising  them  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
**  required.  I  had  long  meditated  a  plan  to 
**  establish  in  France  twenty  or  twenty-five 
**  military  districts,  which  would  have  composed 
"  so  many  armies.  There  would  have  been  no 
**  more  than  that  number  of  accountants ;  these 
''  would  have  been  twenty  under-ministers,  for 
**  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  find 
^*  twenty  honest  men.  The  minister  would  have 
"  had  (Hily  twenty  correspondents ;  he  would 
"  have  centered  the  whole  and  conducted  the 
**  business  with  celerity  and  despatch,  &c. 

**  Messieurs  Gaudin  and  MoUien,''  said  the 
Emperor,  '*.  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
**  that  public  functionaries,  into  whose  hands  the 
"public  money  was  received,  public  financiers 
"  and  contractors,  should  have  very  laige  for- 
*'  tunes,  that  they  should  have  it  in  their  power 
'*  to  make  considerable  profits,  and  openly  avow 
"  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  a  degree  of 
'*  consideration  which  they  might  be  careful  not 
**  to  endanger ;  and  a  reputation  of  honour,  which 
^*.  they  might  wish  not  to  compromise.  This 
"  could  not  be  otherwise,  in  order  to  obtain 
**  from  them  support,  service,  and  credit  in  case 
"  of  need. 

''  Another  set  of  men.  Deferments,  Lacu^,  and 
*'  Marbois,  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
''  impossible  to  be  too  exact,  too  saving^  and  too 
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**  strict.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  mclined  to  be 
''  of  the  opinion  of  the  first,  copsideriag  tl^e  views 
''  of  the  last  to  be  narrow,  and  such  as  were  ap* 
**  plicable  to  a  regiment,  but  not  to  an  army ;  to 
*'  the  expenses  of  a  private  household,  l^ut  not 
'*  to  the  expenditure  of  a  great  empire.  I  called 
''  them  the  Puritans  and  the  Jansenists  of  fhe 
"  profession.'' 

The  Emperor  observed  that  the  minister,  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  minister  secretary  qf  sta.te, 
were  two  of  l^is  institutions  on  which  he  most 
congratulated  himself,  and  from  which  he  had  dcr 
rived  the  greatest  assistance.  ''  The  minister  6f 
*'  the  treasury  concentrated  all  the  resources,  and 
**  controuled  all  the  expenses  of  the  empire« 
"  From  the  minister  3ecre|:ary  of  state  i^ll  acts 
''  emamted.  He  was  the  minister  of  ministers, 
**  impsrting  life  to  all  intermediate  acts ;  the 
**  grand  notary  of  the  empire,  signing  and  au- 
*'  theaticating  all  documents.  Through  the  first 
"  I  knew,  at  .every  moment,  the  state  of  my 
''  affairs;  and  through  the  second  I  made  known 
''  my  decisions  and  my  will  in  all  directions  and 
"  every  where.  So  that,  with  my  n^nister  of  th? 
"  tneasury  and  my  minister  secretary  of  stat^ 
**  alone,  ^pd  half-a-doz^n  clerks,  I  woul4  t^^ve 
'' undertai^n  to  goverif  thp  empire  froip  the 
**  remotest  parts  af  lUyrja,  or  from  the  banks 
''  of  the  Niemen,  with  as  much  facility  as  in 
'•  my  capital."  • 

Vot.  III.  Fart  VL  f 
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The  Emperor  could  not  conceive  how  affidrs 
could  go  on  with  the  four  or  five  secretaries  of 
state  of  our  kings.  **  And  indeed  how  did  they 
**  go  on  ?"  said  he.  "  Each  imagined,  executed, 
'*  and  controuled  his  own  operations.  They  might 
"  act  in  direct  opposition  one  to  another;  for  as 
''  the  kings  only  afiixed  their  sign  on  the  mar- 
''  gin  of  the  plans  proposed,  or  authenticated  only 
''  the  rough  draft  of  their  ordinances,  the  secreta- 
'*  ries  of  state  could  fill  them  up,  or  act  as  they 
"  pleased  without  fear  of  any  great  responsibility. 
"  Add  to  this  that  the  secretaries  of  state  had  the 
"  g^ff^^f  a  contrivance,  which  they  wanted  to 
**  make  me  adopt,  but  which  I  rejected  as  a  tool 
"  appropriated  to  the  Rois  Jaineans.  Amongst 
"  these  ministers,  some  might  have  money  for 
''  which  they  had  no  employment,  and  others 
**  might  be  unable  to  proceed  fo>  want  of  a  far- 
**  thing.  There  was  no  common  centre  to  com- 
"  bine  their  movements,  provide  for  their  wants, 
**  and  direct  the  execution  of  their  measures.'* 

The  Emperor  said  that  a  minister  secretary 
of  state  was  exactly  suited  for  kings  without 
talents,  but  vain,  wh(i  would  want  the  assistance 
of  a  prime  minister  and  not  like  to  own  it.  *'  Had 
"  my  minister  secretary  of  state  been  made  pre- 
"  sident  of  the  council  of  state,''  said  he,  "  he 
**  would   have   been  from   that  moment  a  real 


*  A  kind  of  smI  on  which  a  signature  is  engraved. 
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If 

*'  prime  minister,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the 
*'  term;  for  he  would  have  carried  his  plans. to 
'*  the  council  of  state  tp  have  them  digested  into 
*'  laws,  and  would  have  signed  for  the  Pnnce. 
''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  manners 
'*  and  habits  of  the  first  race  of  our  kings,  or 
**  with  princes  like  them,  my  minister  secre- 
**  tary  of  state  would  have  become  in  a  very 
''short  time  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  (M^ire  de 
"  Palais.)" 

Revision  and  recasting  qf  the  Chapters  on  the  Army  of  Italy. 

22d. — The  Emperor  resumed  his  researches 
respecting  Egypt.  He  gave  me  Strabo  to  look 
over :  it  was  the  edition  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  made.  He  commended  the  care  and  pains 
bestov^ed  upon  it,  and  said  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  give  us,  in  course  of  time,  iedi- 
tions  of  all  the  works  of  the  ancients,  through 
the  official  medium  of  the  Institute. — Before  din^ 
ner  the  Emperor  sent  for  me  and  my  son,  and 
spent  at  least  six  hours  with  us,  reading  over 
and  recasting  the  chapters  on  the  Tagliamento, 
Leoben,  and  Venice. 

All  is  fine  in  these  chapters  on  the  Campaign 
of  Italy.  In  that  on  the  Tagliamento  we  see  how 
one  single  disposition,  made  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  and  hardly  noticed,  one  of  those  movements 
which  the  Emperor  calls  the  thought  of  the  battle, 
,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 

p2 
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The  chapter  on  Venice  is  written  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  However,  the  last  chapter 
read,  always  seems  to  be  that  which  pleases  most, 
and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  my  readers 
will  be  obliged  to  me  for  having  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  I  had  left  in  my  hands. 

I  was  extremely  unwell  and  very  tired,  not  so 
much  from  fatigue  occasioned  by  working,  as 
from  bodily  indisposition.  We  amused  ourselves 
this  evening  by  reading  the  description  of  Ulysses' 
departure  from  the  Island  of  Calypso,  and  his 
arrival  amongst  the  Pheacians. 

On  Sennhility.-^On  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eoit  and  West ; 
differences  observable  between  them,  tfc. 


2dd. — ^This  morning  the  Emperor  conversing 
in  his  room,  after  touching  on  several  subjects, 
spoke  about  sentiment,  feelings,  and  sensibility ; 
and  having  alluded  to  one  of  us  who,  as  he 
observed,  never  pronounced  the  name  of  his 
mother  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said, ''  But 
**  is  this  not  peculiar  to  him  ?  Is  this  a  general 
''feeling?  Do  you  experience  the  same  thing, 
''  or  am  I  unnatural  in  that  respect?  I  certainly 
**  love  my  mother  with  all  my  heart ;  there  is  no- 
"  thing  that  I  would  not  do  for  her,  yet  if  I  were 
*'  to  hear  of  her  death,  I  do  not  think  that  my 
*'  grief  would  manifest  itself  by  even  a  single  tear  ; 
''  but  I  would  not  affirm  that  this  would  be  the 
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'<  case  if  I  were  to  lose  a  friend,  or  my  wife,  or 
''  my  son.  Is  this  distinction  founded  on  nature  ? 
*'  What  can  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  it  that  my 
**  reason  has  prepared  me  beforehand  to  expect 
**  the  death  of  my  mother  as  being  in  the  natural 
**  course  of  events,  whereas  the  loss  of  my  wife, 
''  or  of  my  son,  is  an  unexpected  occurrence,  a 
**  hardship  inflicted  by  fate  which  I  endeavour  to 
''  struggle  against  ?  Perhaps  also  this  distinction 
'*  merely  proceeds  from  our  natural  disposition  to 
''  egotism.  I  belong  to  my  mother,  but  my  wife 
"  and  my  son  belong  to  me."  And  he  went  on 
multiplying  the  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion 
with  his  usual  fertility  of  invention,  in  which 
there  was  always  something  original  and  striking ; 
but  I  cannot  find  any  memorandum  of  them. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  tenderly  attached  to 
his  wife  and  his  son.  Those  persons  who  have 
served  in  the  interior  of  his  household  now  inform 
us  how  fond  he  was  of  indulging  his  feelings  of 
affection-to Wards  his  family ;  and  point  out  some 
shades  in  his  disposition,  the  existence  of  which 
we  were  far  from  suspecting  at  the  time. 

He  would  sometimes  take  his  son  in  his  arms, 
aod  embrace  him  with  the  most  ardent  demon- 
strations of  paternal  love.  But  most  frequently 
his  affection  would  manifest  itself  by  plajrful 
teaziog,  or  whimsical  tricks.  If  he  met  his  son  in 
the  gardens,  for  instance,  he  would  throw  him 
down  or  upset  his  toys.    The  child  was  brought 
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to  bim  every  morning  at  breakfast  time,  and  he 
then  seldom  foiled  to  besmear  him  over  with  every 
thing  within  his  reach  on  the  table.  With  respect 
to  his  wife,  not  a  day  passed  without  her  forming 
part  of  his  private  conversations ;  if  they  lasted 
any  length  of  time,  she  was  sure  to  come  in  for 
a  share  in  them,  or  to  become  the  subject  of 
them.  There  is  no  circumstance,  no  minute  par- 
ticularity relating  to  her,  which  he  has  not  re- 
peated to  me  a  hundred  times.  Penelope,  after 
ten  years'  absence,  in  order  to  convince  herself 
that  she  is  not  deceived,  puts  some  questions  to 
Ulyhses  which  he  alone  could  answer;  well!  I 
think  that  I  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  present 
my  credentials  to  Maria^Louise. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  in  the  even- 
ing, the  Emperor,  speaking  of  different  nations, 
said  he  only  knew  of  two, — the  Orientals  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West.  '*  The  English,  the 
'*  French,  the  Italians,  &c."  said  he,  '*  compose 
"  one  family,  and  form  the  western  division ; 
"  they  have  the  same  laws,  the  same  manners, 
**  the  same  customs ;  and  differ  entirely  from  the 
^'  Orientals,  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
''  women  and  their  servants.  The  Orientals  have 
"  slaves ;  our  servants  are  free :  the  Orientals 
"  shut  up  their  women ;  our  wives  share  in  all 
'*  our  rights  :  the  Orientals  keep  a  seraglio,  but 
"  polygamy  has  never  been  admitted  in  the  West 
**  at  any  period.     There  are  several  other  dis- 
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*'  tinctionsy'"  said  the  Emperor;  *'  it  is  said  that 
*'  as  many  as  eighty  have  been  reckoned.  The 
''  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  are 
**  therefore/'  observed  the  Emperor,  "  really  two 
''distinct  nations: — with  the  Orientals  every 
'*  thing  is  calculated  to  enable  them  to  Watch 
"  over  their  wives  and  make^ure  of  them;  all 
"  our  institutions  in  the  West  tend,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  watch  over 
''  ours,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rely 
'*  upon  them  alone.  .  With  us  every  man  who. 
**  does  not  wish  to  pass  for  an  idiot  must  have 
''  some  occupation ;  and  whilst  he  is  attending 
**  to  his  business,  or  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
"  situation,  who  will  watch  for  him  ?  We  must 
*'  therefore,  with  our  manners,  rely  entirely  on 
*'  the  honour  of  our  women,  and  place  implicit 
**  confidence  in  them.  For  my  part,"  added  he 
good-humouredly,  '*  I  have  had  both  wives  and 
**  mistresses;  but  it  never  came  into  my  head^  to 
''  use  any  particular  precaution  to  watch  over 
"  them,  because  I  thought  that  it  was  with  these 
**  things  as  with  the  fear  of  daggers  and  poison 
**  in  certain  situations  of  life ;  the  torment  of 
**  guarding  against  them  is  greater  than  the  dan- 
"  ger  we  wish  to  avoid :  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
"  one's  fate. 

**  It  is,  however,  a  very  great  question  to  de- 
'*  cide,  which  is  the  best  method ;  though,  pro- 
''  bably,  not  for  you,  ladies,"  said  he,  casting  an 
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arch  look  upon  those  that  were  present :  "  yet  it 
**  18  certain  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  error  to 
"  suppose  that  the  Orientals  have  fewer  enjoy- 
''  ments  than  we  have^  and  are  less  happy  than 
'^  we  are  in  the  West.  In  the  East  the  husbands 
"  are  very  fond  of  their  wives,  and  the  wives  are 
"  very  much  attached  to  their  husbands.  They 
''  have  as  many  chances  of  happiness  as  we  have, 
*'  however  different  they  may  seem ;  for  every 
**  thing  is  conventional  amongst  men,  even  in 
'*  those  feelings  which,  one  would  suppose,  ought 
**  to  be  dictated  by  Nature  alone.  Besides,  the 
''  women  in  the  East  have  their  rights  and  privi- 
"  leges,  as  ours  have  theirs :  it  would  be  quite 
"  as  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
"  the  public  bath,  as  it  would  be  to  prevent  our 
^*  women  from  going  to  church ;  and  both  mis- 
'*  use  that  liberty.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
**  imagination,  feelings,  virtues,  and  failings  of 
**  human  nature,  are  circumscribed  within  a  very 
"  narrow  compass ;  and  that  the  same  things, 
*'  with  few  exceptions  and  differences,  are  to  be 
"  found  everywhere."  The  Emperor  continued 
conversing  in  this  manner  until  after  midnight. 

On  Holland  and  King  Louis.'--Complaints  of  the  Emperor 
against  the  members  of  kis family. — Matters,  of  high  Po- 
licy^  Sfc. — Letter  to  King  Louis,  the  Eng>a^of^  brother. 

a4th. — The  Emperor  sent  for  me  at  about  half- 
past  twelve  in  his  closet.  Our  cojiversajtion  turned 
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upon  the  succession  of  authors  through  which  the 
light  of  history  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  our  times.  This 
led  him  to  read  that  part  of  the  first  map  of  the 
Hi3toric8d  Atlas  which  gives  a  recapitulation  of 
them,  and  presents  the  whole  at  one  view. 
.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  diversities  of 
the  human  species.  The  JBmperor  sent  for  Buf- 
fon,  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  question ;  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  employed  in  seeking  for 
information  on  the  subject. 

Having  dressed,  the  Emperor  sent  for  my  son, 
and  we  worked  three  or  four  hours  at  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Campaign  of  Italy. 

When  this  was  completed,  the  conversation, 
through  a  variety  of  subjects,  turned  upcm  Hol- 
land and  King  Louis,  respecting  whom  he  said 
some  things  worthy  of  observation. 

**  Louis  is  not  devoid  of  intelligence,"  said  the 
Bmp^ror,  '' and  has  a  good  heart;  but  even  with 
''  these  qualifications  a  man  may  commit  many 
''  errors,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Louis 
''  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  capricious  and  fan- 
''  tastical,  and  the  works  of  Jean  Jaques  Rous- 
''  seau  haVe  contributed  to  increase  this  disposi- 
**  tion.  Seeking  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sen- 
'*  nihility  and  beneficence,  incapable  by  himself 
*'  of  enlarged  views,  and,  at  most,  competent 
*'  to  local  details,  Louis  acted  like  a%  prefect 
"  rather  than  a  king. 
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''  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Holland^  than 
fancying  that  nothing  could  be  finer  than  to 
have  it  said  that  he  was  thenceforth  a  true 
Dutchman,   he  attached    himself   entirely  to 
the  party  favourable  to  the  English,  promoted 
smuggling,  and  thus  connived  with  our  ene- 
mies.   It  became  necessary  from  that  moment 
^to  watch  over  him,  and  even  to  threi^ten  to  wage 
war  against  him.     Louis,  thSn,  seeking  a  re- 
fuge against  the  weakness  of  his  disposition  in 
the  most  stubborn  obstinacy,  and  mistaking  a 
public  scandal  for  an  act  of  glory,  fled  from  his 
thtone,  declaiming  against  me  and  against  my 
insatiable  ambition,   my  intplerable  tyranny, 
&c.     What  then  remained  for  me  to  do  ?    Was 
I  to  abandon  Holland  to  our  enemies  ?  .  Ought 
I  to  have  given  it  another  king  ?    But  in  that 
case  could  I  have  expected  more  from  him  than 
from  my  own  brother  ?     Did  not  all  the  kings 
that  I  created  act  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ? 
I  therefore  united  Holland  to  the  empire ;  and 
this  act  produced  a  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion in  Europe,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  our  misfortunes. 
''  Louis  had  been  delighted  to  take  Lucien  as 
his  model:   Lucien  had  acted  nearly  in   the 
same  manner ;  and  if,  at  a  later  period,  he  has 
repented,  and  has  even  nobly  made  amends  for 
his  errors,  this  conduct,  which  perhaps  did  ho- 
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**  nour  to  his  character,  did  not,  howeyer/ pro- . 
*'  dace  any  favourable  change  in  our  affairs* 

**  On  my  return  from  Elba  in  1816,  Louu^  wrote 
*'  a  long  letter  to  me  from  Rome,  and  sent  an 
'*  ambassador  to  me.  It  was  his  treaty,  he  said, 
"  the  conditions  upon  which  he  would  return  to 
''  me.  I  answered  that  I  would  not  make  any 
•*  treaty  with  him,  that  he  was  my  brother,  and 
**  that  if  he  came  back  he  would  be  well  received. 

'*  Will  it  be  believed  that  one  of  his  conditions 
."  was  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  io  divorce 
'*  Hortense.  I  severely  rebuked  the  negotiator 
•*  for  having  dared  to  be  the  bearer  of  so  absurd 
'*  a  proposal,  and  for  having  believed  that  such  a 
**  measure  could  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
"  negotiation.  I  reminded  Louis  that  our  family 
**  compact  positively  forbade  it,  and  represented 
''  to  him  that  it  was  no  less  forbidden  by  the  laws 
'^  of  policy  and  morality,  and  by  public  opinion* 

''  I  farther  assured  him  that,  actuated  by  all 
'*  these  motives,  if  his  children  were  to  lose  their 
''  estate  through  his  fault,  I  should  feel  more  in- 
'*  terested  for  them  than  for  him,  although  he 
•*  was  my  brother. 

''  Perhaps  an  excuse  might  be  found  for  the 
**  caprice  of  Louisas  disposition,  in  the  deplorable 
*'  state  of  his  health,  the  age  at  which  it  became 
**  deranged,  and  the  horrible  circumstances  which 
''  produced  that  derangement,  and  which  must 
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'« hav6  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  his 
"  mind ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  on  the 
*'  occasion^  and  has,  ever  since,  been  subject  to 
^*  most  cruel  infirmities :  he  is  almost  paralytic 
**  on  one  side. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,**  added  the  Emperor, 
*'  that  I  have  derived  little  assistance  from  my 
**  own  family,  and  that  they  have  greatly  injured 
**  me  and  the  great  cause  for  which   I  fought* 
"  The  energy  of  my  disposition  has  often  been 
*'  extolled ;  but  I  have  been  a  mere  milksop, 
**  particularly  with  my  family ;  this  they  knew ; 
*'  after  the  first  moment  of  anger  was  over  they 
**  always  carried  their  point  by  perseverance  and 
**  obstinacy.     I  became  tired  of  the  contest,  and 
**  they  did  with  me  just  as  they  pleased.    These 
^*  are  great  errors  which  I  have  committed.     If, 
**  instead  of  this,  each  of  them  had  given  a  com* 
^*  mon  impulse  to  the  different  bodies  which  I  have 
'*  placed  under  their  direction,  we  should  have 
"  marched  on  to  the  poles ;  every  thing  would 
"  have  given  way  before  us ;   we  should  have 
**  changed  the  face  of  the  world ;  Europe  would 
**  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  new  system, 
**  and  we  should  have  received  the  benedictions 
'*  of  mankind !     I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
"  Gengis'khan  with  his  four  sons,'each  of  whom 
**  rivalled  the  other  in  zeal  for  his  service.     No 
<'  sooner  had  I  made  a  man  a  king,   than  he 
**  thought  himself  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  so 
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'  contagious  is  th^  use  of  the  expression.     He 

'<  was    then   no   longer   a  lieutenant  on  whom 

*'  I  could   rely,     but    another  enemy  whom  I 

'^  was    obliged   to  guard  against.      His  efforts 

'<  were  not  directed  towards  seconding  me,  but 

**  towards  rendering  himself  independent.     They 

**  all  immediately  imagined  that  they  were  adored 

''  and  preferred  to  me.    From  that  moment  I  was 

"  in  their  way,  I  endangered  their  existence  I 

**  Legitimate  monarchs  would  not  have  behaved 

''  differently ;    would  not   have   thought  them- 

*'  selves  more  firmly  established.    Weak-minded 

''  men  I   who  may    have   convinced  themselves 

''  when  I  fell,  that  the  enemy  has  not  evto  done 

''  them  the  honour  to  demand  the  surrender  of 

''  their  dignities,  or  even  to  allude  to  it    If  they 

**  ure  now  put  under  personal  restraint,  if  they 

'*  are  subject  to  vexation,  it  must  proceed  on  the 

''  part  of  the  conqueror,  from  a  wish  to  impqse 

''  the  weight  of  power,  or  from  the  base  motive 

''  of  gratifying  his  vengeance.     If  the  members 

'*  of  my  family  excite  a  p;reat  interes-t  amongst 

''  mankind,  it  is  because  they  belong  to  me  and 

'*  to  the  common  cause ;  but  assuredly  there  is 

**  not  the  least  danger  of  any  movement  being 

''  produced  by  any  of  them.     Notwithstanding 

''  the  philosophy  of  several  of  them,  (for  some 

''  of  them   had   said,   after  the  fashion  of  the 

"  Chambellans  of  the  Fauboui^  Saint-Grerraain, 

'*  that  they  vt^te  forced  to  reign,)  their  fall  must 
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*'  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  them,  for  they  had 
**  soon  accommodated  themselves  to  the  plea- 
"  sures  and  comforts  of  their  station.  They  have 
**  all  really  been  kings,  thanks. to  my  labours:  all 
'*  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  royalty ;  I  alone 
**  have  known  its  cares.  I  have  all  the  time 
**  carried  the  world  on  my  shoulders ;  and  this 
''  occupation,  after  all,  is  rather  fatiguing.  It  will 
*'  perhaps  be  asked,  why  I  persisted  in  erecting 
''  states  and  kingdoms  ?  But  the  manners  and 
''  the  situation  of  Europe  required  it.  Every 
'*  time  that  another  counti^  was  annexed  to 
*'  France,  the  act,  added  to  the  universal  alarm 
**  which  already  prevailed,  excited  loud  murmurs, 
**  and  diminished  the  chances  of  peace.  Then 
**  why,  will  it  be  farther  said,  did  I  indulge  in 
''  the  vanity  of  placing  every  meoiber  of  my 
*'  family  on  a  throne  ?  (for  the  generality  of  peo- 
**  pie  will  have  thought  me  actuated  by  vanity 
"  alone :)  why  did  I  not  rather  fix  my  choice  upon 
''  some  private  individuals  possessing  greater 
*'  abilities  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  with 
*' thrones  as  with  the  functions  of  a  prefect; 
*'  talents  and  abilities  are  so  common  in  the  pre- 
'^sent  age  amongst  the  multitude,  that  one 
**  must  be  cautious  to  avoid  awakening  the  idea 
**  of  competition.  In  the  agitation  of  our  situa- 
'*  tion,  and  with  our  modem  institutions,  it  was 
''  proper  to  think  rather  of  consolidating  and  con- 
**  centrating  the  hereditary  right  of  succession. 
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*^  in  order  to  avoid  innumerable  feuds,  factions, 
**  and  misfortunes.  The  principal  defect  in  my 
''  person  and  my  elevation,  consistently  with  the 
''  plan  of  universal  harmony,  which  I  meditated 
**  for  the  repose  and  happiness  of  all,  vii^as  that  I 
**  had  risen  at  once  from  the  multitude.  I  felt 
'*  that  I  stood  insulated  and  alone,  and  I  cast 
*'  anchors  around  me  on  all  sides.  Where  could 
**  I  more  naturally  look  for  support  than  anK)ngst 
''  my  own  relations  ?  Gould  I  expect  more  from 
''  strangers?  And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
*•  the  itiembers  of  my  family  have  had  the  folly 
"  to  break  through  these  sacred  ties,  the  morality 
"  of  the  people,  superior  to  their  blind  infatua- 
"  tion,  fulfilled  in  part  my  object.  With  them 
''  their  subjects  thought  themselves  more  quiet, 
''  more  united  as  in  one  family." 

'*  To  resume,  acts  of  that  importance  were  not 
"  to  be  considered  lightly ;  they  were  involved 
"  in  considerations  of  the  highest  order ;  they 
"  w^ere  connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  man- 
"  kind,  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  its  condi- 
*^  tion.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures, 
''  taken  with  the  best  intentions,  it  seems  that 
**  no  permanent  good  has  been  effected,  we 
*'  must  admit  the  truth  of  this  great  maxim, 
"  that  to  govern  is  very  difficult  for  those  who 
"  wish  to  do  it  conscientiously^' 

N.B.  The  following  letter  of  a  very  old  date, 
will  serve  tq  throw  a  great  light  upon  the  words 
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of  Napoleon,  mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  his  brother  in  Holland* 

At  a  later  period  King  Louis  published  a  sort 
of  account  of  his  administration,  addressed  to  the 
Dutch  nation ;  it  is  particularly  interesting,  after 
having  read  the  above  paragraph  and  the  accom- 
panying letter,  to  take  up  that  document  of  King 
Louis,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  founded  on  a  due  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances. 

"  Caatle  of  MaracK  Sd  April,  1S08. 

-  **  Sir  and  my  brother. — The  auditor  D 1 

'*  delivered  to  me  an  hour  ago  your  despatch, 
**  dated  22d  March.  I  send  a  courier  who  will 
''take  this  letter  to  you  in  Holland. 

"  The  use  you  have  just  made  of  the  privilege 
"  of  mercy  cannot  but  produce  a  very  bad  effect. 
''  This  privilege  is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
'*  attributes  of  the  sovereign  power.  In  order 
**  not  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  it  must  be 
**  used  only  in  cases  when  the  royal  clemency 
**  is  not  detrimental  to  the  ends  of  justice,  or 
''when  it  is  calculated  to  leave  an  impression 
"  of  being  the  result  of  generous  feelings.  The 
"  present  case  is  th^t  of  a  number  of  banditti 
"  who  attacked  and  murdered  several  custom- 
"  house  officers,  with  the  intention  of  smuggling 
"  afterwards  without  interruption.  These  peo- 
"  pie  are  condemned  to  death ;  and  your  Majesty 
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^'  extends  the  royal  mercy  to  them  ...  to  a  set  of 
^'  murde^rers,  to  men  whom  nobody  can  pity.  If 
^'  they  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  smuggling; 
^'  if  in  defending  themselves  they  had  killed 
*'  some  of  the  officers,  then  you  might  perhaps 
**  have  taken  into  consideration  the  situation  of 
"  their  families,  and  their  own ;  and  have  shewn 
*•  an  example  of  a  kind  of  paternal  feeling,  by 
**  modifying  the  severity^  of  the  law  by  a  com- 
*'  mutation  of  punishment.  It  is  in  cases  of  con- 
'^  demnation  for  offences  against  thd  revenue  laws, 
^'  it  is  more  particularly  in  cases  of  condemna- 
"  tions  for  political  offences,  that  clemency  is  well 
''  applied.  In  these  matters  the  principle  is,  that 
^Mf  it  is  the  sovereign  who  is  attacked,  there  is  a 
*'  certain  magnanimity  in  pardoning  the  offender. 
''  On  the  first  report  of  an  affair  of  that  kind,  the 
*'  sympathy  of  the  public  is  immediately  excited 
^'  in  favour  of  the  offender,  and  not  of  him  who  is 
**  to  inflict  the  punishment.  If  the  prince  remit 
^'  the  sentence,  the  people  consider  him  superior 
*'  to  the  offence,  and  the  public  clamour  is  di- 
'*  rected  against  those  who  have  offended  him. 
''  If  he  follow  the  opposite  system,  he  is  thought 
**  vindictive  and  tyrannical.  If  he  pardon  hor- 
*^  rible  crimes,  he  is  looked  upon  as  weak,  or 
''  actuated  by  bad  intentions. 

"  Do  not  fancy  that  the  privilege  of  mercy  can 
''  always  be  used  without  danger,  and  that  society 
**  will  always  commend  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
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*'  sovereign.  The  sovereign  is  blamed  when  he 
**  applies  it  in  favour  of  murderers  or  great  male- 
**  factors,  because  it  then  becomes  injurious  to  the 
"  interests  of  the  community.  You  have  too  fre- 
''  quently,  and  on  too  tnany  occasions,  extended 
**  the  royal  mercy.  The  kindness  of  your  heart 
**  must  not  be  listened  to  when  it  can  become 
''  prejudicial  to  your  people.  In  the  affair  of  the  < 
''  Jews,  I  should  have  done  as  you  did;  but  in 
''  that  of  the  smugglers  of  Middleburg,  I  should 
'*  not  have  pardoned  on  any  account.  Many 
''  reasons  ought  to  have  induced  you  to  let 
"  justice  take  its  course,  and  give  the  example  of 
"  an  execution  which  would  have  produced  the 
"  excellent  effect  of  preventing  many  crimes  by 
"  the  terror  which  it  would  have  inspired.  Pub- 
*'  lie  officers  are  murdered  in  the  middle  of  the 
*'  night — the  murderers  are  condemned.  Your 
**  Majesty  commutes  the  punishment  of  death 
"  into  a  few  years'  imprisonment !  How  much 
**  will  this  not  tend  to  dishearten,  all  the  persons 
*' employed  in  the  collection  of  your  revenue! 
"  The  political  effect  produced  by  it  is  also  very 
**  bad,  for  the  following  reasons: — Holland  was 
''  the  channel  through  which  England  had,  for 
<<  many  years,  introduced  h^r  goods  on  the  Con- 
"  tinent.  The  Dutch  merchants  have  made  im- 
'^  mense  profits  by  this  trade ;  and  that  is  the 
**  reason  why  the  Dutch  nation  is  partial  to  Eng- 
land, and  fond  of  smuggling,  and  why  it  hates 
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**  France,  who  forbids  smuggling  and  opposes 
**  England.  The  mercy  which  you  have  extend- 
*'  ed  to  these  smugglers  and  murderers,  is  a  kind 
''  of  compliment  which  you  have  paid  to  the  taste 
*'  of  the  Dutch  for  smuggling.  You  appear  to 
**  make  common  cause  with  them, — and  against 
"  whom?  ...  against  me. 

**  The  Dutch  love  you :  your  disposition  is 
**  amiable,  your  manners  are  unaffected,  and  you 
*'  govern  them  according  to  their  inclination;  but 
*'  you  would  make  a  beneficial  use  of  the  influence 
"  you  possess,  if  you  shewed  yourself  positively 
"  determined  to  suppress  smuggling,  and  if  you 
"  opened  their  eyes  to  their  real  interests :  they 
**  would  then  think  that  the  system  of  prohibi- 
••  tion  is  good^  since  it  is  observed  by  the  Kin^. 
**  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  your  Majesty  can 
•'  derive  from  a  species  of  popularity  which  you 
"  would  acquire  at  my  expense.  Certainly  Hol- 
"  land  is  no  longer  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
"  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  and  France  is  not  in  the 
"  situation  in  which  it  was  placed  during  the 
"  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  If,  there-! 
"  fore,  Holland  is  unable  to  follow  a  system  of 
*'  policy  independent  of  that  of  France,  it  must 
••  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  alliance. 

**  It  is  not  to  the  present  alone  that  sovereigns 
"  must  accommodate  their  policy ;  the  future 
"  must  also  be  the  object  of  their  consideration. 
**  What  is  at  this  moment  the  situation  of  Europe  ? 

Q  2 
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**  On  one  side,  England,  who  possesses,  by  her 
**  sale  exertions,  a  dominion  to  which  the  whole 
**  world  has  been  hitherto  compelled  to  submit. 
''  On  the  other  side,  the  French  Empire  and  the 
**  Continental  States,  which,  strengthened  by  the 
"  union  of  their  powers,   cannot   acquiesce    in 
''  this  supremacy  exercised  by  England.    Those 
**  states  had  also  their  colonies  and  a  maritime 
**  trade :  they  possess  an  extent  of  coast  much 
**  greater  than  England  ;  but  they  have  become 
**  disunited,  and  England  has  attacked  the  naval 
"  power  of  each  separately :    England  has   tri- 
**  umphed  on  every  sea,  and  all  navies  have  been 
"  destroyed.  Russia,  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain, 
''which  possess  such  ample  means  for  having 
''ships  and  sailors,  dare  not  venture  to  send  a 
"  squadron  out  of  their  ports.     It  is,  therefore, 
"  no  longer  from  a  confederation  amongst  the  ma- 
"  ritime  powers — a  confederation  which  it  would 
"  be  besides  impossible  to  maintain,  on  account 
"  of  the  distance,  and  of  the  interference  of  the 
"  various  interests  of    each  with  those  of  the 
"  others — that  Europe  can  expect  its  maritime 
"  emancipation,  and  a  system  of  peace,  which 
•"  can  be  established  only  by  the  will  of  England. 
"  I  wish  for  peace ;   I  wish  to  obtain  it  by 
"every  means  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
"  the  power  of  France ;  at  the  expense  of  every 
"  sacrifice  which  our  national  honour  can  allow. 
"  Every  day  I  feel  more  and  more  that  peace  is 
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**  necessary;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent 
*'  are  a^  anxious  for  peace  as  I  am.  I  feel  no 
**  passionate  prejudice  against  England;  I  bear 
**  her  no  insurmountable  hatred:  she  has  followed 
*'  against  me  a  system  of  repulsion;  I' have 
**  adopted  against  her  the  Continental  system^ 
*'  not  so  much  from  *d  Jealousy  of  ambition,  as  my 
**  enemies  suppose,  but  in  order  to  reduce  £ng- 
**  land  to  the  necessity  of  adjuisting  our  diffe- 
**  rences.  Let  England  be  rich  and  prosperous ; 
*'  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,  provided  France  and 
**  her  allies  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 

''The  Continetntal  syjstem  has,  therefore,  no 
'*  other  o})ject  than  to  advance  the  moment  when 
•'  the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  of  the  French 
"  Empire  will  be  definitively  established.  The 
"  sovereigns  of  the  North  observe  and  enforce 
''  strictly  the  system  of  prohibition,  and  their 
"  trade  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  it:  the 
**  manufactures  of  Prussia  may  now  compete 
"  with  ours.  You  are  aware  that  France,  and 
**  the  whole  extent  of  coasts  which  now  forms 
"  part  of  the  Empire,  from  .the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
*'  to  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  are  strictly 
''  closed  against  the  produce  of  foreign  industry. 
''  I  am  about  to  adopt  a  measure  with  respect  to 
"  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
*'  to  wrest  Portugal  from  England,  and  subject 
*'  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  on  both.sgas,  to  the 
'*  influence  of  the  policy  of  France.     The  coasts 
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*  of  the  whole  of  Europe  will  tlien  be  closed 
'  against  England,  with  the  exception  of  those 

*  of  Turkey,  which  I  do  not  care  about,  as  the 

*  Turks  do  not  trade  with  Europe. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,  from  this  statement, 

*  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  result  from 
'  the  facilities  given  by  Holland  to  the  English 
'  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  on  the  Con- 

*  tinent  ?    They  would  enable  England  to  levy 

*  upon  us  the  subsidies  which  she  would  after- 

*  wards  offer  to  other  powers  to  fight  against  us. 
'  Your  Majesty  is  as  much  interested  as  I  am 
'  to  guard  against  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Eng- 
'  lish  Cabinet.     A  few  years  more,  and  England 

*  will  wish  for  peace  as  much  as  we  do.  Observe 

*  the  situation  of  your  kingdom,  and  you"  will 
'  see  that  the  system  I  allude  to  is  more  useful 

*  to  yourself  than  it  is  to  me.  Holland  is  a 
'  maritime   and  commercial   power ;    she  pos- 

*  sesses   fine    sea-ports,    fleets,    sailors,    skilful 

*  commanders,  and  colonies  which  do  not  cost 

*  any  thing  to  the   mother-country ;    and   her 

*  inhabitants  understand  trade  as  well  as  the 

*  English.  Has  not  Holland,  therefore,  an  in- 
'  terest  in  defending,  all  those  advantages  ?  May 
'  not  peace  restore  her  to  the  station  she  for- 
'  merly  held  ?  Granted  that  her  situation  may 
'  be  painful  for  a  few  years ;  but  is  not  this 
'  preferable  to  making  the  King  of  Holland  a 
'  mere  governor  for  England,  and  Holland  and 
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*•  her  colonies  a  vassal  of  Great  Britain?  Yet 
*'  the  protection  which  you  would  afford  to 
"  English  commerce  would  lead  to  that  result. 
"The  examples  of  Sicily  and  Portugal  are  still 
**  before  your  eyes. 

"  Await  the  result  of  the  progress  of  time. 
•*  You  want  to  sell  your  gins,  and  England  wants 
*'  to  buy  them.  Point  out  the  place  where  the 
"  English  smugglers  may  come  and  fetch  them  ; 
**  but  let  them  pay  for  them  in  money  and  never 
**  in  goods,  positivelj/  never !  Peace  must  at  last 
**  be  made ;  and  you  will  then  make  a  treaty  of 
'*  commerce  with  England.  I  may  perhaps  also 
**  make  one  with  her,  but  in  which  our  mutual 
**  interests  shall  be  reciprocally  guaranteed.  If 
"  we  must  allow  England  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
**  supremacy  on  the  sea,  a  supremacy  which  -she 
"  will  have  purchased  at  the  expense  of  her 
"  treasures  and  of  her  blood,  and  which  is  the 
"  natural  consequences  of  her  geographical  posi- 
"  tion  and  of  her  possessions  in  the  three  other 
''  parts  of  the  globe ;  at  least  our  flags  will  be  at 
"  liberty  to  appear  on  the  ocean  without  being 
''  exposed  to  insult,  and  our  maritime  trade 
"  will  cease  to  be  ruinous.  For  the  present 
**  we  must  direct  our  efforts  towards  preventing 
''  England  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
"  Continent. 

*'  I  have  been  led  on  from  the  consideration  of 
"  the  mercy  which  you  have  granted,  to  the  above 
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**  details,  and  I  have  entered  into  them,  because  I 
*'  feared  that  your  Dutch  ministers  may  impress 
*'  your  Majesty*s  mind  with  false*  notions. 

"  I  wish  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  con- 
^*  tents  of  this  letter,  and  to  render  the  different 
**  subjects  it  treats  upon  objects  of  the  delibe- 
**  rations  of  your  councils,  in  order  that  your 
**  ministers  may  give  a  proper  direction  and 
**  tetidency  to  their  measures.  Under  no  pre- 
**  tence  whatever  will  France  allow  Holland  to 
'^  separate  herself  from  the  Continental  system. 

''  With  respect  to  these  smugglers,  since  the 
**  fault  has  been  committed,  it  cannot  be  undone. 
**  I  advise  you,  however,  not  to  leave  them  in  the 
**  prisons  of  Middleburg ;  it  is  too  near  the  spot 
*'  where  the  crime  was  perpetrated  :  send  them 
**  to  the  remotest  part  of  Holland.  The  present 
"  having  no  other  object,  &c.  • 

(Signed)         '*  Napoleon." 

During  dinner  the  Emperor  asked  his  groom 
how  his  horse  was;  the  groom  answered  that  it 
was  well  fed,  in  good  spirits,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  ''  I  hope  he  does  not  complain  of  me/' 
said  the  Emperor,  '*  if  ever  a  horse  led  the  life  of 
''  a  chanoine,  it  is  assuredly  this  one."  It  is  now 
two  or  thrcQ  months  since  the  Emperor  rode  on 
horseback. 
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Zeal  for  working. — Xieoa  and  Plans  of  Napoleon  respect^ 
iug  our  History  J  i^c, — On  the  Works  published^  ifc. — 
M •  Mineval ;  curious  particularities^  S^c.  Sfc. 

25th — ^27th.  The  Emperor  for  some  days  past 
has  been  remarkably  assiduous  in  his  application. 
All  our  mornings  have  been  spent  in  making  re- 
searches respecting  Egypt,  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  authors;  we  have  looked  over  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  Strabo,  &c.  together,  without  any  other 
intermission  than  that  which  we  required  to  eat 
our  breakfast,  which  was  served  on  his  small 
table.  The  weather  continued  bad,  and  the  Em- 
peror dictated  every  day  and  the  whole  day. 

At  dinner  be  told  us  he  found,  himself  much 
better,  and  we  then  observed  to  him,  that  for 
some  time  past,  however,  he  did  not  go  out  of  the 
house,  and  was  occupied  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
hours  of  the  day.  *'  That  is  the  very  reason  of 
"  my  being  better,'*  said  he  :  "  occupation  is  my 
**  element,  I  am  born  and  made  for  it.  I  have 
''  found  the  limits  beyond  which  I  could  not  use 
''  my  legs ;  I  have  seen  the  extent  to  which  I  could 
•'  use  my  eyes ;  but  I  have  never  known  any 
"  bounds  to  my  capability  of  application.  I  nearly 
"  killed  poor  M6n6val ;  I  was  obliged  to  relieve 
**  him  for  a  time  from  the  duties  of  his  situation, 
*'  and  place  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
"  near  the  person  of  Maria  Louisa,  where  his 
**  post  was  a  mere  sinecure.*' 
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The  Emperor  added,  that  if  he  were  in  Europe 
and  had  leisure,  his  pleasure  would  be  to  write 
history.  He  coihplained  of  the  very  indifferent 
manner  in  which  history  was  written  every  where. 
The  researches  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in 
had  proved  this  fact  to  him  to  a  degree  beyond 
any  thing  he  could  ever  have  suspected. 

**  We  have  no  good  history,"  observed  he,  "  and 
"  we  could  not  have  any ;  and  the  other  nations 
"  of  Europe  were  nearly  in  the  same  predica- 
"  ment  as  ourselves.     Monks  and  privileged  in- 
''.dividuals,  that  is,  men  friendly  to  abuses  and 
''  inimical  to  information  and  learning,  had  mo- 
*'  nopolized  this  branch  of  writing ;    they  had 
"  told  us  what  they  thought  proper,  or  rather 
*•  that  which  favoured  their  interests,  gratified 
"  their  passions,  or  agreed  with  their  own  views! 
**  — He  had  formed,"  he  said,  "  a  plan  for  remedy- 
"  ing  the  evil  as  much  as  possible ;  he  intended, 
**  for  instance,  to  appoint  commissions  from  the 
"  Institute,  or  learned  men  whom  public  opinion 
"  might  have  pointed  out  to  him,  to  revise,  cri- 
''  ticize,  and  republish  our  historical  annals.    He 
'*  wished  also  to  add  commentaries  to  the  classic 
'*  authors  which  are   put  in  the  hands  of  our 
**  youth,  to  explam  them  with  reference  to  our 
**  modern  institutions.     With  a  good  program, 
*•  competition,    and    rewards,    this    end  would 
'*  have  been  accomplished  ;  every  thing  can  be 
**  obtained  by  such  means." 
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He  then  repeated,  what  I  believe  I  have 
mentioned  before,  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  cause  the  history  of  the  last  reigns  of 
our  kings  to  be  written  from  the  original  do- 
cuments  taken  from  the  archives  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  There  were  also  several  manuscripts, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, which  he  intended  to  have  printed, 
classifying  and  embodying  them  under  their 
different  heads,  so  as  to  form  codes  of  doctrines 
Qn  science,  morality,  literature,  fine  arts,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

He  had,  he  said;  several  other  plans  of  a  si- 
.milar  nature.  And  could  any  other  period  be 
found  equally  favourable  to  the  execution  of  such 
plans  ?  When  will  there  be  again  united  in  the 
same  man,  the  genius  to  conceive  and  the  power 
to  execute  them  ? 

In  order  to  check  the  production  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inferior  works  with  which  the 
public  was  inundated,  without  however  trenching 
upon  the  liberty  of  tlje  press,  he  asked  what  ob- 
jection there  could  have  been  to  the  formation  of 
a  tribunal  of  opinion,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Institute,  of  members  of  the  University,  and 
of  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  who 
would  have  examined  all  works  with  reference  to 
these  three  points  of  view,  science,  morality,  and 
politics;  who  would  have  criticized  them,  and 
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defined  the  degree  of  merit  possessed  by  each. 
This  tribunal  would  have  been  the  light  of  the 
public :  it  would  have  operated  as  a  warranty  in 
favour  of  works  of  real  merit ;  would  have  insured 
their  success,  and  thus  produced  emulation; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  necessarily 
have  discouraged  the  publication  of  inferior  pro- 
ductions. 

All  our  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  Odyssey, 
with  which  we  are  delighted.  Polyphemus,  Ti- 
resias,  and  the  Syrens,  have  quite  charmed  us. 

The  following  details  relate  to  M,  M6n^val,  to 
whom  the  Emperor  alluded  above :  they  will  be 
considered  invaluable,  as  they  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit Napoleon  in  the  sphere  of  his  private  life. 

The  Emperor,  when  First  Consul,  complained 
that  he  had  no  secretary.  He  had  just  dismissed 
the  one  he  had  had  during  the  campaigns  of  Italy 
and  the  expedition  in  Egypt;  he  was  an  old 
college  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor,  a  man  full 
of  intelligence,  and  to.  whom  he  was  very  much 
attached ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  part  with 
him.  His  brother  Joseph  then  offered  him  his 
own  secretary,  whom  he  had  only  had  for  a  short 
time :  Napoleon  accepted  the  offer,  and  acquired 
a  treasure.  This  the  Emperor  has  repeated  seve- 
ral times  since.  It  was  M6n^^al,  whom  he  has 
since  made  a  baron,  maitre  dcs  requites^  and  secri- 
iairt  des  commandemem  of  tlie  Empress  Maria 
Louisa.      •^ 
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M^n^vars  title,  wben  attached  to  the  First 
Consul,  was  secretary  of  the  portfolio ;  a  long  re- 
gulation was  even  made  expressly  regarding 
him;  the  principal  article  of  which  was,  that  hd 
should  never,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  have 
a  secretary,  nor  employ  a  scribe ;  which  con- 
dition was  strictly  observed. 

M.  M^n6val  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  reserved 
manners,  very  discreet,  working  at  all  times  and 
at  all  hours.     The  Emperor  never  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  or  displeased  with  him,  and  was 
very  much  attached  to  him.     The  secretary  of 
the  portfolio  had  generally  all  the  current  busi- 
ness, all  affairs  that  arose  on  a  sudden  emergency, 
or  from  a  sudden  thought.     How  many  affairs, 
plans,  and  conceptions,  ha;^e  been  discussed  and 
transmitted  through  his  medium!     He  opened 
and  read  all  letters  addressed  to  the  flmperor ; 
classed  them  for  the  Emperor  s  examination,  and 
wrote  under  his  dictation. 

The  Emperor  dictated  so  fast,  that,  most  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  save  time,  the  secretalry  was 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  re-collect  the  words, 
rather  than  attempt  to  write  them  down  at  the 
moment  they  were  pronounced.  In  this,  M^n6val 
particularly  excelled.  In  course  of  time  M6n6val 
was  authorized  himself  to  return' an  answer  on 
many  subjects.  He  might  easily  have  acquired 
great  influence ;  but  it  was  quite  contrary  to  his 
inclination  to  seek  to  obtain  it 
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The  Emperor  was  almost  alvsrays  in  his  closet ; 
it  might  be  said  that  he  spent  the  whole  day  and 
part  of  the  night  in  it.  He  usually  went  to  bed  at 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  got  up  again  at  about 
twelve,  to  work  for  a  few  hours  more.  Some- 
times he  sent  for  M.  M^n^val,  but  most  fre- 
quently he  did  not ;  and  aware  of  his  zeal,  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  him,  ^'  You  must  not 
"  kill  yourself." 

When  the  Emperor  went  into  his  closet  ia  the 
tnoming,   he  found  bundles  of  papers    already 
arranged  and  prepared  for  him  by  M^n^val^  who 
had  been  there  before  him.      If  the  Emperor 
sometimes  allowed  twenty-four   hours,   or    two 
days,  to  elapse  without  going  into  it,  his  secretary 
would  remind  him  of  it,   and  tell  him  that  be 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
mass  of  papers  that  were  accumulating,  and  that 
the  closet  would  soon  be  full  of  them.    To  this  the 
Emperor  usually    answered   good-humouredly : 
"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  it  will  soon  be  cleared  ;" 
and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  in  a  few  hours  the  Em- 
peror  had  despatched  all  the  answers,  and  was 
even  with  the  current  business.   It  is  true  that  he 
got  through  a  great  4eal  by  not  answering  many 
things,  and  throwing  away  all  that  he  considered 
useless,  even  when  coming  from  his    ministers. 
To  this  they  were  accustomed ;  and  when  they 
saw   no  answer  appeared,    they  knew  what  it 
meant.     He  himself  read  all  letters  that  were 
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addressed  to  him ;  to  some  be  answered  by 
writing  a  few  words  in  the  margin,  and  to  others 
he  dictated  an  answer.  Those  that  were  of  great 
importance  were  always  put  by,  and  read  a 
second  time,  and  were  never  answered  until 
some  time  had  elapsed.  When  leaving  his  closet, 
be  generally  recapitulated  those  affairs  that 
were  of  greatest  consequence,  and  fixed  the 
hour  at  which  they  must  be  ready  for  him, 
which  was  always  punctually  attended  to.  If 
at  that  hour  the  Emperor  did  not  come, 
M.  M^n6val  followed  him  about  from  place  to 
place  through  the  palace  several  tim^es  to  remind 
him  of  it.  On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Em- 
peror would  go  and  settle  the  affair,  at  other 
times  he  would  say,  '*  To-morrow;  night  is  a  good 
adviser"  This  was  his  usual  phrase;  and  he 
often  said  that  he  had  indeed  worked  much 
more  at  night  than  during  the  day;  not  that 
thoughts  of  business  prevented  him  from  sleep- 
ing, but  because  he  slept  at  intervals,  accord- 
ing as  he  wanted  rest,  and  a  little  sufficed  for 
him. 

It  often  happened  to  the  Emperor,  ib  the  course 
of  his  campaigns,  to  be  recused  suddenlyupon 
some  emergency  of  business  ;  he  would  then  im- 
mediately get  up,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  guess  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes 
that  he  had' just  been  sleeping.  He  then  gave  his 
decision,  or  dictated  his  answer,  with  as  much 
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clearness,  and  with  his  mind  as  free  and  iineoi- 
barrassed,  as  at  any  other  moment  This  he  call- 
ed the  after  tnidnight  presence  of  mind;  and  he 
possessed  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  he  has  been  per- 
haps called  up  as  often  as  ten  times  in  the  same 
night,  and  each  time  he  was  always  found  to  have 
fallen  asleep  again,  not  having  as  yet  taken  his 
quantum  of  rest.  ' 

Boasting  one  day  to  one  of  his  ministers 
(General  Clarke)  of  the  faculty  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  sleeping  almost  at  pleasure  and  how 
little  rest  he  required,  Clarke  answered  in  a 
Jocular  tone,  "  Yes,  Sire,  and  that  is  a  source  of 
'*  torment  to  us,  for  it  is  often  at  our  expense ; 
**  we  feel  our  share  of  it  sometimes/' 

The  Emperor  did  every  thing  himself  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  closet.  He  appointed 
to  all  vacant  situations,  and  most  frequently  sub- 
stituted new  names  to  those  of  the  persons  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  read  the  plans  of  his  ministers, 
adopted,  rejected,  or  modified  them.  He  even 
indited  the  notes  of  his  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,, 
which  he  dictated  to  M 6n^val,  from  whom  he  kept 
no  secret  It  was  through  M^neval '  also  that  he 
wrote  to  the  different  sovereigns ;  in  addressing 
whom  he  observed  a  formula  which  he  had  had 
drawn  up  from  the  protocols  of  former  times,  and 
to  the  strict  observance  of  which  he  attached  great 
importance.     All  the  ministers  transacted  busi- 
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ness  with  the  Emperor  together  on  one  day  of  the 
week  appointed  for  that  purpose,  unless  some- 
thing occurred  to  prevent  it.  The  business  of 
each  minister  was  transacted  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  others,  who  were  allowed  to  give  their 
opinions  respecting  it,  and  each  of  fhem  thus 
emptied  his  portfolio.  A  register  was  kept  of 
the  deliberations,  of  which  there  must  be  many 
volumes.  Those  documents  that  had  been  de- 
cided on,  were  left  to  have  the  signature  aflSxed 
to  them,  which  was  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  minister  secretary  of  state,  who  countersigned 
them.  Sometimes  some  of  these  papers,  after  they 
had  been  thus  decided  on,  were  still  sent  to  the 
Emperor's  closet  to  be  revised  and  modified  be- 
fore the  signature  was  put  to  them.  The  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  was  the  only  one  who,  inde- 
pendently of  his  share  in  the  general  business 
transacted  by  the  other  ministers,  had  besides, 
from  the  secret  nature  of  his  functions,  other 
duties  to  despatch  in  private  with  the  Emperor. 

One  of  the  favourite  aides-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror was  entrusted  with  that  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  war  called  the  personnel,  which 
embraces  every  thing  relating  to  the  soldiers 
personally.  Duroc  occupied  for  a  long  time  this 
confidential  post;  afterwards  Bertrand  and  Lau- 
riston  ;  Count  Lobau  was  the  last  who  filled  it. 

M.  M^n^val  being  in  a  very  indifferent  state 
of  health,  worn  down  by  fatigue  of  application. 

Vol.  III.  Part  VI.  r 
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and  requiring  some  interval  of  repose,  the  Em- 
peror gave  him  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  which  was,  he  said,  quite 
a  sinecure.  However,  the  Emperor  only  parted 
with  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  back 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  well ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  remind  him  of  it  every  time  he  saw  him. 

After  Men^vaVs  retirement,  the  business  of  the 
Emperor^s   closet   ceased   to  be  conducted  by 
one  person  only;   M6n6val  had  a  great  many 
successors  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  closet 
became  a  kind  of  office,  in  which  several  per- 
sons were  employed.  One  of  these  persons,  whom 
the  Emperor  had  taken  on  the  recommendation 
of  others  who  had  thought  they  could  aaswer 
for  him  as  for  themselves,  received  an  order,  at 
the  time  of  the  disasters  of  1814,  to  burn  the 
documents  that  were  in  the  closet ;  but  instead 
of  obeying  this  order  he  so  far  forgot  his  duty 
as  to  take  them  away  with  him ;  and  aft^r  the 
King's  restoration,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  minis- 
ters to  offer  them  to  him.     The  Emperor  found 
the  proof  of  his  treachery  amongst  the  papers 
left  at  the  Tuileries  at  the  period  of  the  20tli  of 
March ;  and  one  morning  having  gone  into  his 
closet  before  any  body  was  come,  he  wrote  se- 
veral times  on  a  piece  of  paper,  as  if  he  had  been 
trying  his  pen.  Such  a  one  is  a  traitor — Such  a  om 
is  a  traitor;  and  laid  it  on  the  table  where  sat  one 
of  those  who  had  recommended  him,  and  who 
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was  himself,  said  the  Emperor,  a  man  on  whose 
zeal  and  fidelity  every  reliance  could  be  placed. 
This  was  the  only  reproach  he  ever  addressed 
to  him,  and  the  only  vengeance  he  ever  exer- 
cised on  the  offender. 

Several  traces  may  therefore  still  be  found,  and 
several  documents  must  exist,  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  Emperors  closet.  Some  of 
these  documents  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
debates  of  the  British  parliament ;  but  Napoleon 
solemnly  declared,  on  ,his  relum  at  the  period  of 
the  20th  of  March  last,  that  these  documents  had 
been  falsified.  And  they  are  not  the  only  do- 
cumenti^  that  are  left  of  that  ever-memorable 
administration. 

There  must  be  twenty  or  thirty  folio  volumes, 
and  as  many  in  quarto,  containing  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and  of  Egypt, 
collected  and  regularly  classed. 

There  must  be  also  about  sixty  or  eighty  folio 
volumes  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  collected  by  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  Count  Daru.  .And 
lastly,  the  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council 
of  State,  written  and  arranged  by  M.  Locr6, 

These  are  real  and  proud  titles  of  glory  for 
Napoleon*  Upon  these  immortal  monuments,  all 
subsequent  governments  have  modelled  and  di- 
rected their  administrations ;  and  from  them  all 
future  governments,  of  every  country,  will  hence- 

R  2 
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forth  inevitably  seek  and  derive  information :  so 
sure  and  solid  have  been  the  foundations  which 
he  has  laid — so  judiciously  placed  the  landmarks 
— so  deeply  laid  the  roots — so  much,  in  one 
word,  does  the  whole  bear  the  stamp  of  genius, 
and  the  character  of  rectitude  and  of  duration. 

Observations  of  the  Emperor  concerning  my  wife.— Dicta- 
tion of  the  Emperor  for  another  portion  of  hie  Memoirs. 

28th. — The  Emperor  to-day  took  advantage  of 
an  interval  of  fine  weather  to  take  two  turns  in  the 
calash :   he  said  he  wanted  a  little  jolting.     His 
left  cheek  was  still  swelled.     At  about  three 
o'clock   he   retij^med;    and  a  short  time   after, 
having  nothing  to  do,  he  sent  for  me,  and  we 
walked  round  the  garden  for  some  time.     Having 
perceived  the  Doctor,  he  beckoned  to  him.    The 
Doctor  came  up  to  us,  and  from  him  Napoleon 
heard  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  commissioners 
had  come  the  day  before  to  the  gates  of  Long- 
wood,  from  which  they  had  been  turned  away 
in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  established  by 
the  Governor. 

When  we  were  alone,  the  Emperor,  after  having 
conversed  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  spoke  of 
my  wife,  conjecturing  what  she  might  be  doing, 
what  had  become  of  her,  &c.  &c. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  said  he,  a  short  time 
after,  **  that  your  situation  at  Saint- Helena  in- 
"  spires  a  lively  interest,  and  must  tend  to  cause 
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*•  your  wife's  company  to  be  sought  after.  Every 
^'  thing  relating  to  me  is  still  dear  to  many  per- 
"  sons.  Froni  this  rock  I  still  bestow  crowns ! 
**•...  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  when  you  return  to 
•*  Europe,  you  will  find  yourselves  crowned!'* 

Then,  speaking  again  of  my  wife,  he  said,  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  kindness,  ''  The  best 
"  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  go  and  spend 
**  the  time  of  her  separation  from  you  with  Ma- 
"  dame,  or  some  other  members  of  my  family. 
•*  They  would  undoubtedly  feel  much  pleasure  in 
**  taking  care  of  her,"  &c. 

When  we  went  back  into  the  house,  the  Em- 
peror sat  down  to  work.  The  Campaign  of  Italy 
was  nearly  finished,  but  he  provided  me  with  a 
new  subject. 

"  Note^  write :" — These  were  the  words  which 
the  Emperor  uttered  abruptly  when  a  new  idea 
occurred.  What  follows  is  literally  what  he  dic- 
tated to  me,  in  this  instance :  nothing  has  been 
altered  in  it,  and  he  has  never  read  it  over. 

"  Note. — The  Campaign  of  Italy  being  com- 
"  pleted.  Las  Cases  will,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
"  undertake  the  period  from  the  breaking  of  the 
"  treaty  of  Amiens  to  the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1802 
**  all  Europe  is  at  peace  j  shortly  afterwards  all 
'*  Europe  begins  war  :  the  Republic  is  changed, 
**  and  becomes  the  Empire ;  the  maritime  ques- 
"  tion  becomes  the. chief  cause  of  the  rupture  of 
"  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
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''  Las  Cases  will  begin  by  causing  extracts 
''  to  be  made  from  the  Moniteurs  of  that  time, 
**  by  little  Emanael,  under  his  directions :  be 
''  must  get  through  at  least  six  or  seven  a-day, 
**  which  will  make  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
''  a  period  of  six  months,  in  one  month.  There 
''  must  be  at  least  a  period  of  six  months  ex- 
**  tracted  before  we  begin. 

*'  The  periods  preceding  and  following  that 
"  period  will  be  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
**  other  gentlemen.  In  making  the  extracts,  the 
**  plan  already  prescribed  to  M.  Montholon  must 
"  be  followed ;  that  is,  of  extracting  all  that 
''  relates  to  one  event,  and  referring  to  the  page 
*'  and  month. 

"  The  following  will  be  the  great  events  of  this 
period: —  tl 

•*  Ist,  History  of  the  flotilla. 

''  2d,  Declaration  of  Austria. 

''  3d,  Movements  of  the  fleets. 

*'  4th,  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

"5th,  Ulm— Austerlitz. 

"  6th,  Peace  orVienna. 

**  7th,  Negotiation  of  Lord  Lauderdale  at  Paris. 

*'  8th,  Battle  of  Jena. 
"  To  be  inserted  in  their  respective  places : — 

**  1st,  Conspiracy  of  Cxeorges. 

<'  2d,  Afiair  of  the  Due  d  Enghien. 

'*  3d,  Coronation  of  the  Emperpr,  by  the  Pope. 

'*  4th,  Imperial  organization. 
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1*  This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  periods  of  the 
*'  history  of  France ;  for  it  exhibits^  in  the  space 
•*  of  one  year,  on  one  side  a  Pope  coming  to 
"  France  to  crown  an  Emperor,— an  event  which 
^'  had  not  taken  place  for  one  thousand  years 
'*  before ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  French  flag 
**  waving  over  the  capitals  of  Austfia  and  Prus- 
"  sia,  the  Roman  empire  dissolved,  and  the 
•'  Prussian  monarchy  destroyed." 

I  take  pleasure  in  transcribing  literally,  the 
above  dictation  of  the  Emperor,  with  his  first 
ideas  and  in  his  first  words,  in  order  to  shew  his 
style  and  manner. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  with  what  zeal  and^ 
ardour  both  my  son  and  myself  devoted  ourselves 
to  this  our  task,  the  importance  of  which  we 
fully  appreciated. 

On  a  Hole  in  the  Garden. 
29th.  —  During  the  dinner  somebody  men- 
tioned a  pool  which  stands  in  pur  garden,  not 
far  from  the  house,  and  which  is  deep  enough 
to  admit  of  a'lamb  having  once  been  drowned  in 
it,  in  attempting  to  drink.  The  Emperor  said 
on  that  occasion,  to  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house :  *'  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  you  have  not 
"  yet  had  this  pool  filled  up?  How  guilty  you 
*•  would  be,  and  what  would  not  your  grief  be, 
''  if  your  son  were  to  be  drowned  in  it,  as  it 
"  might  easily  happen ! "    The  person  thus  ,cen- 
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8ured  answered  that  he  had  often  intended  to 
have  it  done,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
workmen.  "  That  is  not  an  excuse/'  said  the 
Emperor  sharply;  *•  if  w^  son  were  here,  I 
**  should  go  and  fill  it  up  with  my  own  hands.^ 

The  Emperor  was  already  in  bed  when  he  sent 
for  me :  he  wished,  he  said,  to  put  some  ques- 
^  tions  to  me,  and  to  inquire  of  some  dates  respect- 
ing matters  which  concerned  us  materially.  .  .  . 


Eloquent  dictations  of  the  Emperor.^  Characterisiic  de- 
tails.— Particularities^  ^c. 

30th.— ^Whenever  the  Emperor  took  up  a  subject, 
if  he  was  in  the  least  animated,  his  language  was 
fit  to  be  printed.  He  has  often,  when  an  idea 
struck  him  forcibly,  dictated  to  any  one  of  us 
that  happened  to  be  in  his  way,  pages  which,  at 
the  first  throw,  were  of  the  finest  diction.  The 
othdr  gentlemen  of  his  suite  must  possess  a  great 
many  of  these  dictations,  which  are  all  most  in- 
valuable. Unfortunately  for  me,  the  w^ak  state 
of  my.  eyes,  which  prevented  me  from  writing, 
most  frequently  deprived  me  of  this  advantage. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  English  ministerial 
newspaper  spoke  of  the  large  treasures  which 
Napoleon  must  possess,  and  which  he,  no  doubt, 
concealed,  the  Emperor  dictated  as  follows : 

'*  You  wish  to  kno^  the  treasures  of  Napoleon  ? 
"  They  are  immense,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  all 
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*'  exposed  to  light.  They  are :  The  noble  har- 
**  hours  of  Antwerp  and  Flu$hing,  which  are  ca-^ 
<<  pable  of  containing  thelargest  fleet's,  and  of  pro- 
'^  tecting  them  against  the  ice  from  the  sea, — the 
**  hydraulic  works  at  Dunkirk,  Havre,  and  Nice, 
**  — the  immense  harbour  of  Cherburg,^ — the  mari- 
**  time  works  at  Venice, — the  beautiful  roads  from 
*'  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam ;  from  Mentz  to  Metz; 
^'  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne ; — the  passes  of  the 
'*  Simplon,  of  Mount  Cenis,  of  Mount  Geneve, 
* '  of  the  Comiche,  which  open  a  communication 
''  through  the  Alps  in  four  different  directions; 
**  and  which  exceed  in  grandeur,  in  boldness,  and 
''  in  skill  of  execution,  all  the  works  of  the  Ro- 
**  mans ;  in  that  alone  you  will  find  eight  hundred 
**  millions ; — the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
**  Alps,,  from  Parma  to  Spezia,  from  Savona  to 
•*  Piedmont, — the  bridges  of  Jena,  Austerlitz^ 
*'  Des  Arts,  Sevres,  Tours,  Rouanne,  Lyons,  Tu- 
*'  rin,  of  the  Isere,  of  th&  Durance,  of  Bordeaux, 
*•  Rouen,  &c. — the  canal  wliich  connects  the 
**  Rhine  with  the  Rhone  by  the  Doubs,  and  thus 
''  unites  the  North  sea  with  the  Mediterranean; 
'•  the  canal  which  connects  the  Scheldt  with  the 
*^  Somme,  and  thus  joins  Paris  and  Amsterdam ; 
''  the  canal  which  unites  the  Ranee  to  the  Vilaine ; 
'^  the  canal  of  Arlei^,  that  of  Pavia,  and  the  canal 
"  of  the  Rhine, — the  draining  of  the  marshes  of 
"  Burgoine,  of  the  Cotentin,  of  Rochfort, — the 
*•  rebuilding  of  the  greater  number  of  the  churches 
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*•  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, — the  build- 
'^  ing  of  others, — the  institution   of  numerous 
**  establishments  of  industry  for   the  suppres- 
*•  sion  of  mendicity, — the  building  at  the  Louvre, 
''  — ^the  construction   of  public  warehouses,   of 
"  the  Bank,  of  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq, — the 
"  distribution  of  water  in  the  city  of  Paris, — 
**  the  numerous    drains,    the   quays,    the  em- 
*'  bellishments  and  the  monuments  of  that  large 
**  capital, — the  works  for  the  embellishment  of 
"  Rome, — the   re-establishment   of  the    manu- 
''  factures  of  Lyons, — the  creation  of  many  hun* 
**  dreds  of  manufactories  of  cotton,  for  spinning 
''  and  for  weaving,  which  employ  several  millions 
'*  of  workmen, — funds  accumulated  to  establish 
''  upwards  of  400  manufactories  of  sugar  from 
**  beet-roots,  for  the  consumptionx)f  part  of  France, 
**  and  which  would  have  furnished  sugar  at  the 
"  same  price  as  the  West  Indies,  if  they  had  con- 
**  tinned  to  receive  encouragement  for  only  four 
**  years  longer, — the  substitution    of  woad   for 
**  indigo,  which  would  have  been  at  last  brought 
'*  to  a  state  of  perfection  in  France,   and  obtain- 
'<  ed  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the  indigo  from 
"  the  Colonies, — numerous  manufactories  for  all 
<*  kinds  of  objects  of  art,  &o. — fifty  millions  ex- 
***  pended  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  palaces 
*'  belonging  to    the  Crown, — sixty  millions  in 
**  furniture   for   the    palaces   belonging    to  the 
''  Crown  in  France,  and  in  Holland,   at  Turin, 
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**  and  at  Rome — sixty  millions  of  diamonds  for 
"  the  Croyrn,  all  purchased  with  Napoleon's 
*'  money — the  Regent  (the  only  diamond  that  was 
•*  left  belonging  to  the  former  diamonds  of  the 
**  Crown)  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
"  at  Berlin,  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  left  as 
''  a  pledge  for  three  millions.  The  Napoleon  Mu- 
•'  seum,  valued  at  upwards  of  400,000,000,  filled 
**  with  objects  legitimately  acquired,  either  by 
*'  money  or  treaties  of  peace  known  to- the  whole 
**  world,  by  virtue  of  which  the  chefs  (fduvres  it 
'*  contains  were  given  in  lieu  of  territory  or  of 
"  contributions.  Several  millions  amassed  to 
**  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
*'  ture,  which  is  the  paramount  consideration  for 
*•  the  interest  of  France ;  the  introduction  in 
•'  France  of  Merino  sheep,  &c.  these  form  a  trea- 
"  sure  of  several  thousand  millions  which  will 
*'  endure  for  ages !  these  are  the  monuments  that 
'^  will  confute  calumny ! 

*'  History  will  say  that  all  these  things  were 
**  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  wars, 
"  without  having  recourse  to  any  loan,  and  whilst 
**  the  national  debt  was  even  diminishing  every 
''  day,  and  that  nearly  fifty  millions  of  taxes  had 
*'  been  remitted.  Very  large  sums  still  remained 
**  in  his  private  treasure;  they  were  guarantied  to 
"  him  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  Ibis  the  result 
''  of  the  savings  effected  on  his  civil  list  and  of 
*'  his  other  private  revenues:    these  sums  were 
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•*  divided  and  did  not  go  entirely  into  the  pub- 
**  lie  treasury,  nor  altogether  into  the  treasury 
'•  of  France  ir 

On  another  occasiop,  the  Emperor  reading  in 
an  English  newspaper  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  said,  in  an  assembly  in  Ireland,  that  Napo- 
leon had  declared  at  Saint-Helena  that  he  never 
would  have  made  peace  with  England  but  to 
deceive  her,  take  her  by  surprise  and  destroy 
her ;  and  that,  if  the  French  army  was  attached 
to  the  Emperor,  it  was  because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  daughters  of  the  richest 
families  of  his  empire  in  marriage  to  his 
soldiers ;  the  Emperor,  moved  with  indignation, 
dictated  as  follows  :  **  These  calumnies  uttered 
''  against  a  man  who  is  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
''  aud  who  is  not  allowed  to  make  his  voice  heard 
"  in  answer  to  them,  will  be  disbelieved  by  all 
**  persons  well  educated  and  susceptible  of  feel- 
•*  ing.  When  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  first 
'*  throne  in  the  world,  then  ho  doubt  his.^ne- 
*'  mies  had  a  right  to  say  whatever  they  plea- 

.  *'sed;  his  actions  were  public,  and  were  a 
''  sufficient  answer  to  them ;   at  any  rate,  that 

'  *'  conduct  now  belonged  to  public  opinion, 
"  and  history ;  but  to  utter  new  and  base 
''  calumnies  against  him  at  the  present  moment 
'*  is  an  act  of  the  utmost  meanness  and  coward - 
"  ice,  and  which  will  not  answer  the  end  pro- 
**  posed.     Millions  of  libels  have  been  and  are 
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"  still  published  every  day,  but  they  are  with- 
"  out  effect.  60,000,000  of  men,  of  the  most 
'*  polished  nations  in  ^he  world,  raise  their 
^*  voices  to  confute  them,  and  50,000  English- 
^'  men  who  are  now  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
''  will,  on  their  return  home,  publish  the  truth  to 
^'  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great 
"  Britain,,  who  will  blush  at  having  been  so 
"  grossly  deceived.  As  for  the  bill,  by  virtue  of 
"  which  Napoleon  has  been  dragged  to  this  rock^ 
'Mt  is  an  act  of  proscription  similar  to  those  of 
'^  Sylla,  and  slill  more  atrocious.  The  Romans 
**  unrelentingly  pursued  Hannibal  to  the  ut- 
**  most  extremities  of  Bithynia;  and  Flaminius 
**  obtained  from  King  Prusias  the  death^  of 
**  that  great  man;  yet  at  Rome  Flaminius  was 
**  accused  of  having  acted  thus  in  order  to  satisfy 
V'  his  personal  hatred.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
•*  urged  in  his  defence  that  Hannibal,  yet  in  the 
"  vigour  of  life,  might  still  become  a  dangerous 
*'  enemy,  and  that  his  death  was  necessary ;  a 
"  thousand  voices  *  were  raised,  and  answered, 
**  that  acts  of  injustice  and  ungenerous  actions 
**  can  never  be  useful  to  a  great  nation ;  and  that 
^*  upon  such  pretences  as  that  now  set  forth, 
"  murder,  poisoning,  and  every  species  of  crime 
"  might  be  justified !  The  following  generations 
**  reproached  their  ancestors  with  this  base  act ; 
**  they  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  the 
*'  stain  effaced  from  their  history;  and  since  the 
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'*  re-establishment  of  letters  amongst  modem 
''  nations,  every  succeeding  age  has  added  its 
**  imprecations  to  those  pronounced  by  Hannibal 
''  at  the  moment  when  he  drank  the  fatal  cup : 
**  he  cursed  Rome,  who,  whilst  her  fleets  and  le- 
*'  gions  covered  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sa- 
**  tiated  her  vengeance  against  one  man  alone 
**  and  unprotected,  because  she  feared,  or  pre- 
<*  tended  to  fear  him* 

•*  The  Romans,  however,  never  violated  the 
**  rights  of  hospitality :  Sylla  found  an  asylum 
^*  in  the  house  of  Marius.  Flaminius  did  not, 
*'  before  he  banished  Hannibal,  receive  him  on 
**  board  his  ship  and  declare  that  the  had  orders 
**  to  treat  hitn  favourably  ;  the  Roman  fleet  did 
**  not  convey  him  to  the  Port  of  Ostia ;  and  Han- 
*'  nibal,  instead  of  placing  himself  under  thepro- 
"  tection  of  the  Romans,  preferred  trusting  his 
**  person  to  a  King  of  Asia,  At  the  moment 
**  when  he  was  banished,  he  was  not  under  the 
**  protection  of  the  Roman  flag ;  he  was  under 
**  the  banners  of  a  king  who  was  an  enemy  of 
*/  Rome. 

^*  If,  in  future  ages,  a  King  of  England  should 
••  be  one  day  brought  before  the  awful  tribunal 
^'  of  his  nation,  his  defenders  will  urge  in  his 
*"  favour  the  sacred  character  of  a  king,  the 
**  respect  due  to  the  throne,  to  all  crowned 
^*  heads,  to  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  V    But  his 

accusers  will   have  a  right   to  answer  thus: 


4€ 
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'' '  One  of  the  ancestors  of  this  King>  whom  you 
^'  defend,  banished  a  man  that  was  his  guest, 
*^  in  time  of  peace ;  afraid  to  put  him  to  death 
'^  in  the  presence  ojf  a  nation  governed  by  po- 
**  sitive  laws  and  by  regular  and  public  forms, 
**  he  caused  his  victim  to  be  exposed  in  the  most 
**  insalubrious  point  of  a  rock  situated  in  anothet 
''  hemisphere  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where 
/'  this  guest  perished  after  a  long  agony,  a  prey 
*'  to  the  climate,  to  want,  to  insults  of  every 
'^  kind  I  Yet  that  guest  was  also  a  great  sove- 
''  reign  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  shields  of 
^*  thirty-six  millions  of  citizens ;  he  was  master 
"  of  almost  every  Capital  of  Europe,  the  greatest 
**  Kings  composed  his  court;  he  was  generous 
"  towards  all ;  he  was  during  twenty  years  the 
•*  arbitrator  of  nations  ;  his  family  was  allied  to 
"  every  reigning  family,  even  to  that  of  England; 
"  he  was  twice  the  anointed  of  the  Lord;  twice 
•'  consecrated  by  the  august  ceremonies  of  re- 
"  ligion!!!'" 

This  passage  is  certainly  very  fine,  by  its  truth, 
its  diction,  and  above  all,  by  its  historical  riches. 

The  Emperor  always  dictated  without  the 
least  preparation*  I  never  saw  him,  on  any  oc- 
casion, make  any  research  respecting  our  his- 
tory or  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  yet  no  man 
ever  quoted  history  more,  faithfully,  more  apropos, 
or  more  frequently.  One  might  have  supj^osed 
that  he  knew  history  by  quotations  only,  and 
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that  these  quotations  occurred  to  him  as  by  in- 
spiration. And  here  1  must  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  fact  which  has  often  struck  me,  and  which  I 
never  could  satisfiactorily  account  for  to  myself; 
but  it  is  so  very  remarkable,  and  I  have  wit* 
nessed  it  so  often,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  in  silence* 
It  is  that  Napoleon  seems  to  possess  a  stock  of 
information  on  several  points,  which  remains 
within  him,  in  reserve  as  It  were,  to  burst  forth 
with  splendour  on  remarkable  occasions,  and 
which  in  his  moments  of  carelessness  appears  to 
be  not  only  slumbering,  but  almost  unknown  to 
him  altogether.  With  respect  to  history,  for  in- 
stance, how  often  has  it  happened  to  him  to 
ask  me  whether  Saint-Louis  had  reigned  before 
or  after  Philippe-le-Bel,  and  other  questions  of 
the  same  kind.  But  if  the  occasion  offered,  when 
his  moment  came,  then  he  would  quote  without 
hesitation,  and  with  the  most  minute  details ; 
and  when  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  be 
in  doubt,  and  to  go  and  verify,  I  have  always 
found  him  to  have  been  right  and  most  scru- 
pulously exact ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
him  in  error. 

Another  singular  peculiarity  in  him  of  the  same 
kind  is  this : — In  bis  common  intercourse  of  life, 
and  bis  familiar  conversation,  the  Emperor  mu- 
tilated the  .  names  most  familiar  to  him,  even 
ours;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  have 
happened  to  him  on  a  public  occasion.     I  have 
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heard  him  many  times,  during  our  walks,  repeat 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Augustus ;  and  he  has 
never  missed  saying,  *' Take  a  seat,  Sylla*/'  He 
would  frequently  create  names  of  persons  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy  ;  and  when  he  had  once  adopted 
them,  they  remained  fixed  in  his  mind,  although 
we  pronounced  them  as  they  should  be,  a  hundred 
times  in  the  day,  within  his  hearing ;  but  he  would 
have  been  struck  if  we  had  used  them  as  he  had  al- 
tered them*  It  was  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
orthography :  in  general,  he  did  not  attend  to  it ; 
yet,  if  our  copies  had  contained  any  faults  of  spell- 
ing, he  would  have  complained  of  it.  One  day  the 
Emperor  said  to  me,  "  You  do  not  write  ortho- 
"  graphically,  do  you  ?'*  This  question  gave  rise 
to  a  sarcastic  smile  from  a  bystander,  who  thought 
it  was  meant  to  convey  a  reproach.  The  Emperor, 
who  saw  this^  continued  : — *'  At  least,  I  suppose 
"  you  do  not ;  for  a  man  occupied  with  public  or 
**  other  important  business,  a  minister  for  instance, 
*'  cannot,  and  need  not,  attend  to  orthography. 
**  His  ideas  must  flow  faster  than  his  hand  can 
**  trace ;  he  has  only  time  to  place  his  points ;  he 
*'  must  put  words  in  letters^  and  phrases  In  words  ; 
"  and  let  the  scribes  make  it  out  afterwards." — 
The  Emperor  left  a  great  deal  for  the  copyists  to 
do ;  he  was  their  torment :  his  hand-writing  ac- 

*  Instead  of  Cinna/  ir  CorneilIe*i  tragedy  of  CiH/Mf  act  r. 
scene  Ist. — Etig,  Ed* 
'  Vol.  III.  Part  VL  S  '  ' 
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tually  formed  hieroglyphics ;  he  often  could  not 
decipher  it  himself.  My  son  was  one  day  read- 
ing to  him  a  chapter  of  the  Campaign  of  Italy ; 
on  a  sudden  he  stopped  short,  unable  to  make  put 
the  writing^.  ''  The  little  blockhead,"  said  the 
Emperor,  **  cannot  read  his  own  hand-writing  !** 
"It  is  not  mine.  Sire."  "And  who's,  then?** 
"  Your  Majesty's."  "  How  so,  you  little  rogue; 
"  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?"  The  Emperor 
took  the  manuscript,  tried  a  long  while  to  read 
it,  and  at  last  threw  it  down, ,  saying,  ''  He  is 
*'  right :  I  cannot  tell  myself  what  is  written." — 
He  has  often  sent  the  copyists  to  me,  to  try  to 
read  to  them  what  he  had  himself  been  unable  to 
decipher. 

The  Emperor  accounted  for  the  clearness  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  facility  he  possessed  of  being 
able  to  protract  the  duration  of  his  application  to 
the  utmost,  by  saying  that  the  different  affairs 
were  put  up  in  his  head  as  in  a  closet.  "  When 
"  I  wish  to  interrupt  an  affair,"  said  he,  **  I  close 
"  the  drawer  which  contains  it,  and  I  open  that 
"  which  contains  another.  They  do  not  mix 
"  together,  and  do  not  fatigue  me  nor  incon- 
"  venience  me."  He  had  never  been  kept  awake, 
he  safd,  by  an  involuntary  preoccupation  of  mind. 
'*  If  I  wish  to  sleep,  I  shut  up  all  the  drawers, 
"  and  I  am  asleep."  So  that  he  had  always,  he 
added,  slept  when  he  wanted  rest,  and  almost  at 
^will. 


^ 
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My  Atlas*: — Predestination,  l^c. — TAe  Governor  makes 
fruitless  attempts  to  be  received  by  the  Emperor. 

Tuesday ,»  1st  October. — ^When  I  entered  the 
Emperor's  room,  he  had  my  Atlas  in  his  hands. 
He  turned  over  several  of  the  genealogical  maps, 
whose  relation  and  correspondence  with  each 
other  he  now  understands  remarkably  well.  On 
closing  the  book  he  said,  **  What  a  concatenation! 
^*  how  each  part  results  from  and  corroborates 
**  what  goes  before  it !  How  every  pqrt  unfolds 
"  itself  and  remains  fixed  in  the  mind  I  Las 
"  Cases,  if  you  had  done  nothing  more  than  point 
*'  out  the  true  method  for  instruction,  you  would 
"  still  have  rendered  a  most  essential  service. 
"  Every  one  may  now  clothe  the  skeleton  as  they 
"  like ;  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  improved  upon,  but 
"  the  first  conception  is  yours,'*  &c. 

Amongst  the  numerous,  subjects  of  conver- 
sation which  followed,  predestination  was  men- 
tioned. The  Emperor  made  many  remarkable 
observations  on  that  subject;  amongst  others, 
*'  Pray,*'  said  he,  *'  am  I  not  said  to  be  given  to 
'*  the  belief  in  predestination  ?  " — "  Yes,  Sire, 
*'  at  least  by  many  people.*'  "  Well,  well !  let 
**  them  say  on ;  one  may  sometimes  be  tempted 
"  to  imitate,  and  it  may  occasionally  be  useful.  .  . 
"  But  what  are  men!  .  .  .  How  much  easier  it  is 
"  to  occupy  their  attention,  an^  to  strike  their 
''  imaginations,  by  absurdities  than  by  rational 

'  s  2 
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"  ideas  1  But  can  a  man  of  sound  sense  listen 
''  for  one  moment  to  such  a  doctrine  ?  Either 
<<  predestination  admits  the  existence  of  free  will, 
"  or  it  rejects  it.  If  it  admits  it,  what  kind  of 
"  predetermined  result  can  that  be  which  a  sim- 
<<  pie  determination,  a  stop,  a  word  may  alter  or 
^^  modify,  ad  infinitum?  If>predestination,  on  the 
**  contrary,  rejects  the  existence  of  free  will,  it 
''  is  quite  another  question ;  in  that  case  a  child 
**  need  only  be  thrown  into  its  cradle  as  soon  as 
"  it  is  born  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  bestowing 
''  the  least  care  upon  it ;  for  if  it  be  irrevocably 
"  determined  that  it  is  to  live,  it  will  grow 
**  though  no  food  should  be  given  to  it.  You 
'^  see  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained ; 
''  predestination  is  but  a  word  without  meaning. 
•'  The  Turks  themselves,  the  patrons  of  predes- 
^'tination,  are  not  convinced  of  the  doctrine, 
*^  or  medicine  would  not  exist  in  Turkey ;  and 
^'  a  man  residing  in  a  third  floor,  would  not 
**  take  the  trouble  to  go  down  by  the  longer  way 
*^  of  the  stairs,  he  would  immediately  throw  him- 
•'  self  out  of  the  window :  you  see  to  what  a 
'*  string  of  absurdities  that  will  lead,"  &c.  &c. 

At  about  three  o  clock  the  Emperor  was  told 
that  the  Governor  wished  to  communicate  to  him 
some  instructions  which  he  had  just  received 
from  London.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was 
unwell^  that  the  instructions  might  be  sent  to 
him,  or  communicated  to  some  one  of  his  suite ; 
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but  the  Governor  insisted  on  being  admitted,  say** 
ing  that  he  wished  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Emperor ;  he  added,  that  he  had  also  a  few 
words  to  say  to  us  in  private,  after  having  spoken 
to  the  General.  The  Emperor  again  refused ; 
upon  which  the  Governor  retired,  saying  that  he 
begged  he  might  be  informed  when  he  could  see 
the  General'.  This  period  may  be  distant  indeed ; 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  I  was  at  that  moment^ 
having  said  to  me,  that  he  was  determined  never 
to  receive  him  again. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  had  Buffon  and  Val- 
mont  de  Bomare  brought  to  him.  He  looked  at 
what  these  authors  say  respecting  the  diversities 
in  the  human  species,  the  difference  between  a 
negro  and  a  white ;  but  he  was  not  much  satisfied 
with  what  he  found  in  them  on  the  subject.  He 
retired  early  into  his  apartment :  he  was  unwelL 

2d. — The  Emperor  having  told  me  that  he  was 
determined  to  apply  again  to  the  study  of  Eng-- 
lish,  and  that  I  must  oblige  him  every  morning 
to  take  his  lesson,  I  accordingly  went  to  his 
apartment  at  about  half-past  twelve.  I  was  not 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  moment,  for  he 
was  lying  on  his  sofa  asleep  after  his  breakfast. 
I  must  have  vexed  him,  and  was  very  much  vexed 
myself.  However,  he  would  not  let  me  go  away, 
and  read  a  little  English  for  about  half  an  hour* 
He  was  not  very  well.  He  dressed.  Having  told 
him  that  we  were  ready  with  what  he  had  given 
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U8  to  do,  he  at  first  proposed  to  go  to  work  on  the 
chapters  of  the  Campaign  of-Itdy ;  but  he  after- 
wards altered  his  mind,  and  was  busied    the 

whole  day  on  something  els^. 

At  about  five  o  clock 

he  fittempted  to  walk  out,  but  found  the  weather 
too  cold.  After  dinner  he  tried  to  read ;  but  in 
yain ;  he  could  not  go  on :  he  felt  tired,  sleepy, 
indisposed;  and  withdrew  almost  immediately. 

Jurisprudence;  Code;  Merlin,  ijci — Monuments  in  Egypt, 
— Plan  to  erect  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  Paris. 

3d. — After  breakfast  the  Emperor  took  two 
or  three  turns  in  the  garden.  We  were  all  with 
him.  He  spoke  of  the  communications  which 
the  Governor  had  to  make  to  us,  and  took  a 
review  of  the  different  conjectures — some  good, 
some  bad — ^which  each  of  us  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  weather  was  tolerable ;  he  ordered  the 
calash,  ancTwe  went  round  the  wood.  The  heat 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere,  though  the 
son  was  obscured,  obliged  him  to  go  into  the 
Kou^e  again.  He  sat  down  and  dictated  to  my 
son,  until  five  o'clock. 

We  again  tried  to  take ^  a  few  turns  in  the' 
garden;  but  the  air  ^as  cold  and  damp.  He 
went  indoors  again,  and  made  me  go  to  converse 
with  him.  He  turned  over  an  English  book,  and 
stopped  at  a  part  relating  to  jurii^prudence,  and 
the  criminal  codes  of  France  and  England,  en""- 
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/  deavouring  to  compare  them.  Every  body  knows, 
how  extremely  well  versed  he  is  in  our  codes ; 
but  he  has  little  knowledge  of  those  of  England, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  general  points, 
I  could  not  answer  his  questions.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation  he  said :  *'  Laws  which  in 
"  theory  are  a  model  of  clearness,  become  too 
*'  often  a  chaos  in  their  application ;  because 
**  men,  with  their  passions,  spoil  every  thing 
**  they  touch,  &c.  .  •  .  Men  can  only  avoid  being 
"  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  judge,  by 
**  submitting  to  the  despotism  of  the  law,  &c.  . . . 
**  I  had  at  first  fancied  it  would  be  possible  to 
^*  reduce  all  laws  to  simple  geometrical  demon- 
'^  s^rations ;  so  that  every  man  who  could  read, 
**  and  connect  two  ideas  together,  would  be  able 
**  to  decide  for  himself:  but  I  became  convinced, 
''  almost  immediately  after,  that  this  idea  was 
**  absurd.  However,"  added  he,  "  I  sl^ould  have 
"wished  to  start  from  some  fixed  point,  and 
**  follow  one  road  known  to  all ;  have  no  other 
*'  laws  but  those  inserted  in  the  code,  and  pro- 
"  claim,  once  for  all,  that  all  laws  that  were 
"  not  in  the  code  were  null  and  void.  But  it  is 
*'  not  easy  to  obtain  simplicity  firom  practical 
"  lawyers :  they  first  prove  to  you  that  sim- 
**  plicity  is  impossible,  that  it  is  a  mere  chimerd; 
"  and  endeavour  next  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
''  incompatible  with  the  stability  and  the  exist-, 
**ence  of  power.     Power,  they^say,  is.  exposed 
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''  alone  to  the  unexpected  machinations  of  all ; 
''  it  must  therefore  h^ve,  in  the  moment  of  need, 
^  *'  arms  kept  in  reserve  for  unforeseen  cases :  so 
''  that,  with  some  old  edicts  of  Chilperic  or 
''  Pharamond  brought  forward  for  the  occasion,*' 
said  Napoleon,  ''  nobody  can  say  that  he  is 
"  secure  from  being  hanged  in  due  form  and 
'*  according  to  law. 

''  So  long  as  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the 
**  Council  of  State/'  said  the  Emperor,  '*  were 
''  referable  to  the  code,  I  felt  very  strong ;  but 
**  when  they  diverged  from  it,  I  was  quite  in  the 
''  dark,  and  Merlin  was  then  my  resource — he 
''  was  my  light.  Without  possessing  much  bril- 
,'*  liancy.  Merlin  is  very  learned,  wise,  upright, 
**  and  honest ;  a  veteran  of  the  good  old  cause : 
'•  he  was  very  much  attached  to  me. 

^'  ^o  sooner  had  the  code  made  its  appear- 
''  ance,  than  it  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
"  lowed  by  commentaries,  explanations,  eluci- 
''  dations,  interpretations,  and  the  Lord  knows 
'*  what  besides.  I  usually  exclaittied,  on  seeing 
'*  this :  Gentlemen,  we  have  cleaned  the  stable 
''  of  Augeas ;  for  God's  sake  do  not  let  us  fill  it 
"  up  again ! "  &c. 

During  the  dinner  the  Emperor  made  some 
very  remarkable  observations  respecting  Egypt, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  dictated  to 
Bertrand.  The  Emperor  thought  that  all  he  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  and,  particularly,  all  those  cele- 
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brated  ruins  so  much  talked  of,  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  Paris  and  the  Tuileries,  The 
only  difference  between  Egypt  and  us  was,  in 
his  opinion,  that  Egypt,  thanks  to  the  pureness 
of  its  air  and  the  nature  of  its  materials,  preserved 
her  ruins  for  ever;  whereas  the  nature  of,  our 
European  atmosphere  would  /not  admit  of  our 
having  any  for  any  length  of  time,  every  thing 
being  soon  corroded  and  gone. 
-  Vestiges  of  a  thousand  years'  date  might  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  not  one 
would  subsist  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  after 
fifty  years.  He,  however,  regretted  very  much 
that  he  had  not  caused  an  Egyptian  temple  to 
be  elected  at  Paris :  he  should  have  wished  to 
have  adorned  the  capital  with  such  a  monu- 
ment, &c. 

Resourcei  during  the  emigration;  anecdotes ,  Ifc, — Official 
-  Communications. — New  offences. 

4th. — ^At  about  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the 
Emperor's  apartment.  He  took  a  good  lesson  of 
English  in  Telemachus J  he  resolved  to  take  up 
my  method  again ;  he  approves  of  it,  he  said,  and 
derives  great  benefit  from  it.  He  observed  that 
he  thought  I  had  excellent  dispositions  for  being 
a  very  good  schoolmaster ;  I  told  him  it  was  the 
fruit  of  my  experience.  He  then  made  me  enter 
into  a  great  many  details  respecting  the  time 
when  I  gave  lessons  in  London,  during  my  emi- 
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gratlon,  and  he  was  very  much  amused  by  them. 
**  However/'  said  he,  "  you,  gentlemen,  must 
**  have  dope  credit  to  the  profession,  if  not  by 
'*  your  learning,  at  least,  by  your  manners."  I 
then  told  him  that  one  of  our  Princes  had  taught 
mathematics  during  his  emigration.  **  And  this 
''  alone,"  said  he,  with  animation,  ''  would  make 
*'  a  man  of  him,  and  shew  him  to  have  possessed 
'*  some  merit;  that  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
''  greatest  triumphs  of  Madame  de  Genlis/' 

1  then  related  to  him  the  following  curious 
anecdote,  which  I  had  heard  on  that  subject. 
'*  The  Prince  was  in  Switzerland ;  and  being  so 
**  circumstanced  as  to  find  it  advisable  to  cen- 
*'  ceal  his  existence,  he  wished  to  take  a  name 
"  that  might  favour  his  disguise.  One  of  our 
"  Bishops,  of  the  South  of  France,  fancied  that 
"  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  give  him  the 
*'  name  of  a  young  man  from  Languedoc  then  at 
"  Nismes,  who  was  a  very  zealous  Protestant ; 
'*  which  was  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Ppnce 
''  being  in  a  Protestant  canton.  The  Bishop 
"  added,  that  there  was  no  appearance  that  the 
"  young  man  would  ever  be  in  the  way  to  falsify 
'^  the  Princes  assumption  of  his  name.  But  it 
*'  had  so  happened  that  the  young  man  had  gone 
"  into  the  army,  and  had  become  an  aide-de- 
"  camp  to  M.  de  Montesquieu,  and  that  shortly 
**  after  he  had  emigrated  precisely  into  Switzer- 
"  land  with  his  general.     What  was    his    sur- 
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''  prise  to  find  hiinsclf  at  the  table  dhdtCy  at  dinner 
'*  with  a  person  of  his  own  name,  of  the  same 
''  reUgion,  and  who  belonged  to  the  same  town ! 
"  It  was  quite  like  the  scene  of  the  two  Sosias.* 
"  But  the  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  the  young 
"  man  had  also  changed  his  name,  and  carefully 
'*  concealed  himself.  Such  incidents  are  only 
**  to  be  met  with  in  novels ;  they  are  thought 
;  **  of  impossible  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  present 
''  story  has  been  rather  embellished ;  yet,  I  think, 
''I  can  affirm  that  I  heard  it  from  the  young  man 
,    "himself." 

**  But,"   observed   the   Emperor    afterwards, 

'*  those  amongst  you  emigrants  who  had  found 

;:    "  resources  abroad,  must  have  found  themselves 

''  quite  lost  when  they  returned  to  France,  and 

I    "  ruined  once  more  ?" — *K3ertainly,  Sire ;  for  we 

.    "  found  nothing  of  what  we  had  formerly  left  in 

"  France,  and  we  had  just  abandoned  the  little  we 

r    '*  had  earned  since.     But  we  had  not  calculated : 

-    '*  our  impatience  to  revisit  our  native  land  had 

0    '*  overbalanced   every  other  consideration,  and 

'<  several  amongst  us  soon  found  themselves  in 

y    *•  the  greatest  distress,  in  want  of  every  thing, 

**  although  acquainted  and  even  intimate  with 

;.   "  many  of  the  great  personages  of  the  day — with 

ar  "  your  ministers.  Sire,  your  counselloYs  6f  state, 

J-;   '•  and  others.    This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
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"'Aon  mot  from  one  of  our  wits — meeting  one 
''  day^  in  the  saloon  of  the  Minister  for  mari- 
''  time  affairs,  a  friend  who  like  himself  hardly 
''  knew  how  to  manage  to  subsist,  he  exclaimed 
*'  by  way  of  consolation :  Well,  my  friend,  if  we 
**  die  of  hunger,  we  may  still  have  two  or  three 
'*  ministers  at  our  funeral."  The  Emperor 
laughed  heartily  at  the  jest,  and  admitted  that 
it  gave  an  exact  description  of  the  situation 
of  affairs  at  the  time. 

After  his  lesson  of  English,  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  followed,  the  Emperor  went  out  to 
take  a  walk.  We  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
wood,  where  the  calash  drove  up  to  us. 

On  the  Emperor's  return,  the  Doctor  can^ 
to  inform  him   that   Colonel  Reade,  whom  he 
had  consented  to  receive  in  lieu  of  the  Gover- 
nor, wished   to  be  presented  to  him.    Colonel 
Reade    delivered   to   the    Emperor    a    note  of 
considerable  length ;     and  I   was  sent   for    to 
translate  it.     It  contained  the  communications 
which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  for  three  or  four 
days  past  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  in 
person.      Tke  note  was  couched  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  and  the  Governor  wished  to  have 
reserved  to  hiiQself  the  satisfaction  of  communi- 
cating its  contents  to  the  Emperor.    This  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  and  it  requires  no  comment. 
The  note  will  be  found  among  the  official  docu- 
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ments,  and  I  shall  recur  to  it  whenever  it  pro- 
duces any  result.*  The  harsh. terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed,  and  iii  particular  the  repeated 
threat  that  we  should  be  separated  from  the  Em- 
peror, vexed  us  exceedingly,  and  put  us  out  of 
spirits  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  Emperor  rea4s  my  Journal,  and  dictates  to  me. — Con- 
ference between  thc^  Grand  Marshal  and  the  Governor, 

5th- — At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  before  I 
had  risen,  I  heard  some  one  v  softly  open  my . 
chamber-door.  My  apartment  is  so  encumbered 
with  my  own  bed  and  that  of  my  son,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  enter  it.  I  pwceived  a  hand 
drawing  asid^  my  bed-curtain:  it  was  the  Em- 
peror's. I  was  reading  a  book  of  geometry,  a 
circumstance  which  amused  him  very  much,  and, 
as  he  said,  saved  my  reputation.  I  instantly 
rose,  and  soon  rejoined  the  Emperor,  who  was 
proceeding  to  the  wood  alone.     He  conversed  for 

*  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  frequently  refer  to  the 
oflBcial  documeDts.  If  they  were  not  inserted  here  it  is  not  my 
fault.  At  Longwood  the  Emperor  directed  me  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  to  range  them  in  their  proper  order;  this  collection 
ni^t  be  said  to  be  our  archives.  I  relied  on  being  able  to 
refer  to  them  in  case  of  need.  However,  at  the  time  of  my 
removal  and  the  seizure  of  my  papers  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  I 
was  deprived  of  these  documents,  and  it  is  now  out  of  my  power 
to  procure  them. 
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a  considerable  time  on  the  evenfe  of  the  pteced- 
ing  day.  He  then  returned  to  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  bath :  he  was  very  ilU  sind 
had  passed  a  bad  night. 

He  sent  for  me  at  one  o'clock.  He  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
take  his  English  lesson.  The  weather  was  very 
hot  and  close.  The  Emperor  felt  languid  and 
dispirited  :  he  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  study, 
and  several  times  fell  asleep.  At  length  he 
ro^e,  saying  he  was  determined  to  shake  off  his 
lethargy,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  billiard-room 
to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

Conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  Camps^s  of 
Italy,  he  inquired  what  I  had  done  with  the  first 
rough  draughts,  observing  that  all  the  chapters 
had  been  several  times  re-copied.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  carefully  preserved  them.  He  de- 
sired to  have  all  the  manuscripts  brought  to  him, 
and  laying  aside  two  complete  copies,  he  sent 
the  rest  into  the  kitchen  to  be  burnt. 

I  have  already  several  times  mentioned  that 
the  Emperor  knew  I  kept  a  Journal.  This  was  a 
secret,  and  therefore  he  never  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  except  when  we  happened  to  be  alone 
together.  He  often  asked  me  whether  I  still 
continued  my  Journal,  and  what  I  coulfl  find  to 
set  down  in  it.  **  Sire,"  I  replied,  "  all  that  your 
"  Majesty  does  and  says,  from  morning  to  night." 
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"  Then, "  said  he,  ^*  you  must  have  a  monstrous 
'^  deal  of  repetition,  and  must  tell  many  useless 
"  things !  But  no  matter,  go  on,  some  day  we 
"  will  look  it  over  together/' 

Wlien  he  visited  my  chamber,  he  frequently 
found  the  faithful  Aly  engaged  in  re-copying  my 
Journal ;  for  he  had  kindly  offered  to  employ 
himself  in  this  way,  during  his  leisure  hours. 
The  Emperor  sometimes  cast  his  eyes  "upon  Aly's 
writing,  and  after  reading  a  few  lines,  that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  what  it  was,  he 
would  turn  away  and  speak  about  something 
else,  without  ever  alluding  to  the  stibject.  This 
is  precisely  what  had  occurred  this  morning; 
and  the  Emperor,  recollecting  the  circumstance, 
said  that  he  wished  at  length  to  have  a  sight  of 
this  famous  jumble  of  trifles.  My  son  brought  a 
portion  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  Emperor 
spent  upwards  of  two  hours  in  perusing  it.  The 
introduction,  Mi:hich  relates  to  myself  personally, 
fixed  his  attention ;  he  read  it  over  twice,  and 
then  said  :  **  Well,  very  well ;  this  is  a  fine  inhe- 
**  ritance  for  little  Emanuel."  As  to  the  Journal, 
he  approved  of  its  form  and  general  plan.  He 
made  several  corrections  with  his  own  hand,  on 
those  parts  which  related  to  his  family  and  his 
childhood.^  He  desired  my  son  to  take  the  pen, 
and  he  dictated  to  him  some  details  respecting 
Brienne,    Father  Patrault,  &c.     When  he  had 
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done,  he  desired  me  to  continue  my  labours,  as 
he  was  pleased  with  them ;  and  he  promised  to 
furnish  me  with  many  anecdotes,  particularly 
concerning  Alexander  and  the  other  sovereigns. 

He  afterwards  took  a  drive  in  the  calash,  in 
which  I  accompanied  him,  and  the  Journal  again 
became  the  topic  of  conversation.'  The  Emperor 
said  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  expressed 
himself  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea.  He 
gave  me  several  hints  respecting  it,  and  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  produced,  it 
might  become  a  work  truly  unique  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  an  invaluable  treasure  to  his  son. 

On  Oar  return-  to  Longwood,  we  found  the 
Grand  Marshal,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Plantation  House,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  communications 
of  yesterday.  We  anxiously  awaited  the  answer 
he  might  bring  back.  He  informed  us  that  a  pro- 
position had  been  made,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  that  four  of  us  should  tie  separated  from  the 
Emperor.  There  were  many  other  minor  points 
of  a  very  vexatious  nature ;  but  this  one  caused 
us  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  rest.  The  Governor 
had,  however,  finally  agreed  to  remove  only  the 
Pole  and  three  of  the  domestics.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  I  was  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  the  storm  had  lowered,  of 
whom    the    Governor   most   particularly   com- 
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plained,  and  whose  removal,  he  said,  he  should 
certainly  have  decided  upon,  had  he  not  thought 
me  too  useful  to  the  Emperor.  He  complained 
that  I  was  constantly  writing  to  Europe,  declaim- 
ing against  the  government  and  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  I  alleged  were  exercised  to- 
wards us.  His  other  subjects  of  complaint  were, 
that  I  spoke  of  the  Emperor  to  the  strangers  who 
visited  Longwood  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  their 
interest ;  that  I  was  constantly  endeavouring  to 
establish  communications  with  different  indivi- 
duals on  the  island  (and  he  mentioned  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Sturmer) ;  that  I  had  addressed, 
or  endeavoured  to  transmit,  various  dof^uments 
to  Europe,  &c.  However,  after  having  spoken 
of  me  in  the  most  angry  terms,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  down  what  he 
had  said  by  a  few  complimentary  observations. 
He  remarked,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  expect- 
ed such  conduct  in  a  man  possessing  so  much 
information,  and  whose  good  character  was  esta- 
blished throughout  Europe. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  amused  himself  by 
solving  some  problems  in  geometry  and  algebra : 
this,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  his  youthful  days ; 
and  it  surprised  us  all  to  find  that  the  subjects 
were  still  so  fresh  in  his  recollection. 
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Peculiar  circumstance  connected   with  my  Journal. — The 
empire  of  opinion.— Talma,  CreKentini,  t^c. 

6th — 7th.  During  these  two  days,  a  circum- 
stance has  occurred,  which  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  present  work,  that  I  can- 
not omit  noticing  it.  I  mentioned,  a  little  further 
back,  that  the  Emperor  had  expressed  himself  well 
satisfied  with  my  journal :  he  alluded  to  it  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  assuring  me  that  he 
should  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  perusing  and  cor- 
recting it.  This  information,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  highly  gratifying  to  me.  The  moment  which  I 
had  so  long  and  ardently  looked  for  had  at  length 
arrived.  That  which  I  had  hastily,  and,  perhaps, 
inaccurately  collected,  was  now  about  to  receive 
an  inestimable  correction  and  sanction.  Imper- 
fect points  would  be  developed,  chasms  filled  up, 
and  obscurities  explained.  What  a  fund  of 
historical  truths  and  political  secrets  was  I 
about  to  receive  ?  Elated  by  these  expectations, 
I  the  first  day  presented  myself  to  the  Em- 
peror at  the  usual  hour,  having  my  journal  with 
me ;  but  he  began  to  dictate  to  me  on  a  totally 
different  subject,  and  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  disappointment.  Next  day,  the  same  thing 
occurred  again.  I  now  wished  to  call  the  Em- 
peror's attention  to  my  journal;  but  he  did  not 
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appear  to  undeiistanci  me,  and  I  took  the  hint. 
I  know  Napoleon  8o  weO  !  He  possesses  in 
the  highest  degree  the  art  of  not  seeming  to 
understand  ;  he  resorts  to  it  frequently  and 
always  for  some  particular  object.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  understood  him  sufficiently,  and 
1  did  not  again  attempt  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  At  first  I  was  much  puzzled 
to  guess,  the  motive  that  had  induced  him  to 
act  thus ;  and  I  made  several  conjectures  which 
have  probably  occurred  to  the  reader^  as  well 
as  to  myself.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was 
forced  away  from  him,  though  I  had  not  the 
least  cause  in  the  world  to  anticipate  this  fatal 
event. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  circumstance  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  because  I  conceive  it  affords 
a  new  guarantee  of  my  sincerity,  and  serves  to 
explain  precisely  the  nature  of  my  journal.  Of 
the  great  ^bulk  of  its  contents,  and  in  particu*' 
lar  the  important  events  described  in  it,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  Some  involuntary 
errors  may^  hoiyever,  have  crept  into  the  de^ 
tails,  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the]^^  were 
collected,  and  from  my.  being  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  having  the*  manuscript  revised  by 
the  only  individual  who  was  capable  of  correct* 
ing  its  inaccuracies. 

The  Emperor,  while  he  was  dressing  and  wait 
T  2 
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ing  for  the  Grand  Marshal  to  take  his  turn  in 
writing,  amused  himself  by  conversing  on  differ- 
ent subjects,     i 

He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  opinion,  to 
which  he  so  frequently  alludes.  He  traced 
its  secret  progress,  its  uncertainty  and  the 
caprice  of  its  decisions.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  natural  delicacy  of  the  French,  which  be 
said  was  exquisite  in  matters  of  decorum,  the 
laudable  susceptibility  of  our  manners,  and  the 
graceful  action  and  gentleness  of  touch  which 
authority  must  employ,  if  an  attempt  be  made 
to  interfere  with  the  national  feeling. 

"  In  conformity  with  my  system,**  observed  he, 
**  of  amalgamating  all  kinds  of  merit,  and  of  ren- 
**  dering  one  and  the  same  reward  universal,  I 
'*  had  an  idea  of  presenting  the  cross  of  the  legion 
"  of  honour  to  Talma ;  but  I  refrained  from  doing 
*'  thifl^  in  consideration  of  our  capricious  manners 
"  and  absurd  prejudices.  I  wished  to  make  a 
**  first  experiment  in  an  affair  that  was  out  of  date 
"  and  unimportant,  and  I  accordingly  gave  the 
•*  iron  crown  to  Crescentini.  The  decoration  was 
*'  foreign,  and  so  was  the  individual  on  whom 
**  it  was  conferred.  This  circumstance  was  less 
"  likely  to  attract  public  notice  or  to  render  my 
*'  conduct  the  subject  of  discussion ;  at  worst, 
**  it  could  only  give  rise  to  a  few  malicious 
** jokes.     Such,'*  continued   the  Emperor,   "is 
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"  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  I  distributed 
"  sceptres  at  will,  and  thousands  readily  bow- 
''  ed  beneath  their  sway ;  and  yet  I  could 
'/  not  give  away  a  ribbon  without  the  chance 
''  of  incurring  disapprobation ;  for  I  believe 
"  my  experiment,  with  regard  to  Crescentini, 
"  proved  unsuccessful/'  "  It  did.  Sire/'  ob-' 
served  some  one  present.  "  The  circumstance 
"  occasioned  a  great  outcry  in  Paris;  it  drew 
"  forth  a  general  anathema  in  all  the  draw- 
''  ing-rooms  of  the  metropolis,  and  afforded 
"  ample  scope  for  the  expression  of  malignant 
'*  feeling.  However,  at  one  of  the  evening 
*'  parties  of  the  Faubourg  Saint^Germain,  a 
''  bon-mot  had  the  effect  df  completely  stem- 
"  ming  the  torrent  of  indignation.  A  pompous 
'*  orator  was  holding  forth,  in  an  eloquent  strain, 
*^  on  the  subject  of  the  honour  that  had  been 
'^  conferred  on  Crescentini.  He  declared  it  to 
''  be  a  disgrace,  a  horror,  a  perfect  profana* 
"  tion,  and  inquired  what  right  Crescentini 
'^  could  have  to  such  a  distinction?  On  hear- 
''  ing  this,  the-  beautiful  Madame  G  • . .  who  was 
''  present,  rose  majestically  from  her  chair, 
*^  and,  with  a  truly  theatrical  tone  and  gesture, 
''  exclaimed,  *  Et  sa  ble^ure.  Monsieur !  do 
''  you  make  no  allowance  for  that  ? '  This 
"  produced  a  general    burst  of    laughter  and 

''  applause^    and    poor    Madame   G 

T  3 
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'^  was   very    much    embarrassed   by   her   sac- 


"  cess/' 


The  Emperor,  who  now  heard  this  anecdote 
for  the  first  time,  was  highiy  amused  by  it.  He 
often  afterwards  alluded  to  it,  ai|d  occasionally 
related  it  himself. 

At  dinner  the  Ettperor  informed  us  that  he 
had  worked  for  twelve  hours ;  and  we  observed 
that  his  day  was  not  yet  ended.  He  seemed  to 
be  ill  and  fatigued. 

The  Odyssey. — Combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus. 

8tli. — ^When  I  entered  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ment this  mcM'ning,  I  found  him  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  files  ef  JournauT  des  Debate,  which  had 
lately  arrived.  At  three  o'clock  he  began  to 
dress.  His  first  valet  de  chambre  was  ill ;  and 
he  observed,  that  those  who  acted  as  his  substi- 
tutes were  not  equal  to  him  in  address. 

The  weather  was  tolerable,  and  we  walked  to 
the  eittremity  of  the  wood,  where  the  calash  was 
to  come  to  take  us  up. 

I  had  a  disposable  sum  of  money  in  London, 
which  I  had  conveyed  thither  in  1814.  The  re- 
collection of  the  privations  I  had  endured  during 
my  emigration,  and  the  chance  of  bemg  exposed 
to  future  want,  had  prompted  me  to  this  act  of 
-^rudence,  and  I  was  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
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it.  Owing  to  this  circumstance^  I  was  more  at 
my  ease,  as  to  pecuniary  affairs,  than  any  other 
inflividual  of  the  Emperor's  suite  at  Saint-He- 
lena :  but  what  led  me  to  regard  this  sum  as  an 
inestimable  treasure  was  the  happiness  of  being 
able  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  I  had 
already  several  times  proposed  that  he  should 
accept  it;  and  I  now  once  more  repeated  the 
offer,  while  I  adverted  to  the  renewed  outrages 
which  we  had  just  experienced  from  the  Go^ 
vemor.  At  this  moment  we  were  joined  by 
Madame  de  Montholon,  who  had  set  out  after 
us.  She  observed  that  the  Emperor  walked  so 
fast,  that  she  should'  certainly  have  lost  sight  of 
him,  had  not  my  gesticulations  enabled  her  to 
keep  her  eye  upon  us;  and  that  she  had  been 
puzzled  to  guess  the  cause  of  my  vehemence  of 
manner.  **  Madam,"  said  the  Emperor  with  the 
most  captivating  grace,  "  he  has  been  trying  to 
"  make  me  accept  his  bounty ;  he  has  been  of- 
**  fering  to  support  Us  here.'* 

We  returned  almost  immediately  to  the  house, 
as  the  weather  was  very  damp  and  the  Emperor 
complained  of  tooth-ache.  For  some  time  past 
he  has  been  troubled  with  d,  great  secretion  of 
saliva. 

After  dinner  he  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Odyssey :  we  had  arrived  at  the  passage  de- 
scribing the  combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  both  in  the  garb 
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of  beggars.     The  Emperor  very  much  disap- 
proved of  this  episode,  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  mean,  incongruous,  and  beneath  the  digility 
of  the  King.     ''  And  yet/'  continued  he,  ''  inde* 
**  pendently  of  all  the  faults  which,  in  my  opi- 
*'  nion,  this  incident  presents,  I  still  find  in  it 
"  something  to  interest  me.     I  &ncy  myself  in 
''  the  situation  of  Ulysses,  and  then  I  can  well 
**  conceive  his  dread  of  being  overpowered  by  a 
**  wretched  mendicant.    Every  prince  or  general 
**  has  not  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  guards  or 
"  grenadiers ;  every  man  has  not  the  strength  of 
**  a  porter.     But  Homer  has  remedied  all  this  by 
'*  representing  his  heroes  as  so  many  coloBsi : 
'*  we  have  no  such  heroes  now-a-days.     What 
"  would   become  of   us,''    he  added,  glancing 
round  at  us  all,   **  if  we  lived  in  those   good 
**  times    when    bodily  vigour   constituted    real 
"  power?  Why,  Noverraz  (his  valet-de-chambre) 
''  would  wield  the  sceptre  over  us  all.     It  must 
''  be  confessed  that  civilization  favours  the  mind 
'*  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  body." 

The  Pole  arrested  by  tlie  Govermtr. — The  Emperor* s  Jie- 
Jlectians  on  his  Son  and  on  Austria. — New  Vexations. — 
Remarks  on  Lord  Bathurst. — Observations  dictated  by 
Napoleon.  ^ 

9th. — As  we  were  walking  to  come:  up  with 
the  calash,  we  received  information  that  the  Pole 
had  just  been  put  under  arrest  by  the  Governor. 
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This  was,  of  course,  merely  a  first  step — a  warn- 
ing of  what  we  all  had  to  expect.  Intimidation 
seems  to  be  the  system  to  which  the  Governor 
has  resorted  since  the  arrival  of  his  last  instruc- 
tions, which  he  endeavours  to  fulfil  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ingenuity.  We  shall  see  how  far  he 
will  go. 

When  I  waited  on  the  Emperor,  before  dinner, 
I  found  him  dull  and  apparently  absent  of  mind. 
The  conversation  led  him  to  mention  Austria, 
and  he  alluded  to  the  wrongs  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  that  power,  and  the  errors  of  her 
policy.  He  described  the  weakness  of  the  Mo- 
narch, who,  he  said,  had  never  evinced  energy 
except  when  it  tended  to  ruin  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  subjects.  He  dwelt  on  the  venality 
and  want  of  principle  which  distinguished  the 
men  who  had  advised  and  executed  the  measures 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  He  spoke  of  the  blind 
policy  of  Austria,  and  described  her  dangerous 
situation.  ''  She  now  stands,"  said  he,  *'  in  the 
'*  most  imminent  peril,  advancing  to  meet  the 
*•  embraces  of  a  colossus  in  her  front,  while 
"  she  cannot  recede  a  single  step,  because  an 
"  abyss  is  yawning  on  her  flank  and  rear." 

This  turn  of  the  conversation  naturally  led  the 
Emperor  to  speak  of  his  son.  **  What  education 
*•  will  they  give  him  ?"  said  he.  **  What  sort 
"  of  principles  will  they  ingratft  in  his  youthful 
**  mind?    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  prove 
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**  weak  Id  intellect — if  he  should  bear  any  re- 

**  semblance  to  the ! — 

*'  if  they  should  inspire  him  with  hatred  of  his 
**  father !  These  thoughts  fill  me  with  horror ! 
''  and  where  is  the  antidote  to  all  this  ?  Hence- 
**  forth  there  can  be  no  certain  medium  of  com- 
'' munieation — no  faithful  tradition  between  him 
"  and  me !  At  best  my  Memoirs,  or  perhaps 
*'  your  Journal,  may  k\l  into  his  hands.  But  to 
'*  subdue  the  false  precepts  imbibed  in  early  life, 
**  to  counteract  the  errors  of  a  bad  education, 
"  requires  a  certain  capacity,  a  certain  strength 
'*  of  mind  and  decision  of  judgment  which  fall 
"  not  to  the  share  of  every  one."  ....  He  ap- 
peared deeply  affected ;  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  he  said  suddenly  and  with  emphasis, 
**  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else;''  however 
he  still  continued  silent.  I  sat  down  to  write, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  the  Grand  Marshal 
came  and  took  my  place. 

Just  after  I  had  quitted  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ments, I  was  again  sent  for  to  translate  to  him  a 
large  packet  of  papers  which  had  been  received 
from  the  Governor.  The  state  of  my  eyes, 
which  are  now  altogether  failing  me,  obliged  me 
to  avail  myself  of  M.  de  Montholon's  assistance 
in  reading  the  papers.  Their  contents  were  first: 
— Some  of  the  new  restrictions  that  have  been 
imposed  on  us,  ii%  which  the  Emperor  is  treated 
in  a  way  that  may  be  termed  curious;  for  inde- 
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cency  and  indecorum  are  carried  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  the  nature  and  limits  uf  the  conversa- 
tiond  which  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  hold.  This 
will  scarcely  be  credited  !  But  I  shall  presently 
insert  these  restrictions  in  their  literal  form. 

The  packet. next  contained  the  form  of  the  de- 
claration which  was  presented  for  out  signature. 
This  was  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  and  useless 
vexations,  heightened  by  every  irritating  cir- 
cumstance that  vengeance  could  suggest. 

Finally  there  was  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
to  the  Grand  Marshal,  founded  on  the  note  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Reade,  which  I  translated  to 
the  Emperor,  and  whicj^  the  colonel  had  refused 
to  leave  behind  him;  the  reader  will  recollect 
my  having  already  noticed  it.  However,  in  the 
letter  now  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  certain 
essential  points  were  very  ingeniously  suppressed 
or  modified  :  the  Emperor  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  Governor  possesses  a  peculiar  talent 
for  business  of  this  sort.  I  will  here  retrace  this 
note  from  recollection.  Though  I  read  it  only 
once,  namely,  at  the  time  when  I  translated  it 
to  the  Emperor,  yet  I  think  I  can  vouch  for  the 
following  being  &n  accurate  representation  of  its 
contents. 

"  The  Frenchmen  who  wished  to  remain  with 
General  Bonaparte,  were  required  to  sign  the 
formula  which  should  be  presented  to  them,  and 
by  which  they  would  subject  themselves  to  all 
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the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  General.  This 
obligation  was  to  be  regarded  as  perpetual. 
Those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment were  to  be  $pnt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Four  individuals  were  to  be  deducted  from  the 
suite  of  General  Bonaparte.  Those  who  might 
remain  were  to  be  considered  as  though  they 
were  Englishmen  by  birth,  and  to  be  subject 
to  the  laws  established  for  securing  the  safe 
custody  of  Greneral  Bonaparte;  that  is. to  say» 
they  would  incur  the  punishment  of  death  by 
conixiving  at  his  escape.  Any  Frenchman  who 
might  use  insulting  language  or  reflections,  or 
behave  so  as  to  give  offence  to  the  Governor, 
or  the  Government,  would  be  immediately  re- 
moved to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  being 
provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Europe : 
but  the  whole  expense  of  the  voyage  devolving 
on  himself.'* 

During  dinner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening,  these  documents  became  the  subject  of 
conversation.  We  were  much  amused  by  that 
passage  in  the  Governor's  letter,  which  transmit- 
ted tfie  ministerial  instructions,  and  informed  ais, 
that  those  who  might  be  wanting^in  respect  for  the 
Governor,  or  render  themselves  obnoxious,  would 
be  removed  to  the  Cape,  and  the  expense  at- 
tending their  return  to  Europe  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  themselves.     We  thought  tliis  very  droll,  and 
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the  Emperor  said,  ''Of  course  this  threat  appears 
"  to  you  very  extraordinary  and  ridiculous;  but 
"  no  doubt  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  Lord  Bath- 
"  urst,  I  dare  say  he  could  not  imagine  a  more 
**  terrible  punishment.  It  is  a  true  shopkeeper 
"idea!'* 

The  Emperor  concluded  the  evening  by  read- 
ing to  us  Adelaide  Duguesclin,  which  contains 
a  fine  rodomantade  upon  the  Bourbons. 

After  reading  it,  the  Emperor  said,  **  During  the 
"  time  of  my  power,  an  order  was  given  for  sup- 
"  pressing  the  performance  of  this  dl'ama,  under 
"  the  idea  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  me.  This 
**  circumstance  -accidentally  came  to  my  know- 
*'  ledge,  and  I  ordered  the  piece  to  be  revived. 
''  Many  things  of  the  same  kind  took  place ; 
"  people  often  acted  very  unwisely  under  the  idea 
'*  that  they  were  serving  or  pleasing  me/' 

N.  B.  I  transcribe  here  the  restrictions  to 
which  I  lately  alluded.  They  are  curious  in 
themselves,  and  will  serve  better  than  volumes  of 
description,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  our  situation ; 
but  what  enhances  the  value  of  this  document  is, 
that  the  observations,  which  accompany  each 
article,  were  made  by  ^le  Emperor  himself. 

Restrictions  drawn  up  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  transmitted  to  Longwood  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  but  which  he  had  already  put  into 
execution  by  different  secret  orders,  since  the 
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preceding  month  of  August ,   though  he  never 
communicated  them  to  the  English  officers  on 
duty,   doubtless,    because  he  was  ashamed   of 
them. 

TEXT   OF    THE   RESTRICTIONS. 

*•  1st. — Longwood,  with  the  road  by  Hut's- 
Gate,  along  the  hill,  as  far  as  the  signal-post  near 
Alarm- House,  are  to.be  fixed  as  boundaries." 

Observation.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe*s  prede- 
cessor had  extended  the  boundary  line  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills;  but  in  about  a  fortnight 
after,  he  perceived  that  by  removing  the  sentinels 
to  a  little  further  distance,  the  house  and  garden 
of  Secretary-general  Brook,  would  be  included 
within  the  boundaries,  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  change. 

At  about  forty  fathoms  from  the  road-side  is 
Corbetfs  garden,  which  contains  about  eight  or 
ten  oak  trees  and  a  fountain ;  thus  affording  a  cool 
and  agreeable  shade.  According  to  the  new  re- 
strictions, in  which  only  the  high  road  is  speci- 
fied, a  line  is  substituted  for  a  surface,  and  the 
secretary's  house  and  Corbett's  garden  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  boundaries. 

"  2d. — Sentinels  will  mark  the  boundary  lines, 
which  nobody  must  pass  to  approach  the  house 
or  grounds  of  Longwood,  without  the  Governor  s 
permission.'' 

Observation.  By  the  regulations  which  were 
first  laid  down,  respecting  our  establishment  at 
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Ifclena,  and  which  were  approved  by  the 
.  Governor,  persons  were  admitted  to  Long- 
m  tiie  following  manner:   The  Governor, 
hiral,  the  Colonel  commanding  the  regi- 
hd  the  camp,  the  two  members  of  the  East 
Jompany's  Council,  and  the  Secretary- gene- 
lo  were  the  persons  highest  in  authority  on 
md,  might  pass  the  line  of  sentinels  without 
der  or  permission  whatever.     The  inhabi- 
of  the  island  were  required  to  have  a  pass 
^lie  Governor ;  sailors  to  be  furnished  with  one 
rtheir  admiral  and  soldiers  with  one  from 
.'colonel ;  and  finally,  the  inhabitants,  sailors, 
officers  might  all  come  to  Longwood  by  the 
iiission'of  Count  Bertrand,  when  the  Em- 
or   wished   to  receive  them.    This  arrange- 
at,    which  continued  for  eight  months,  was 
mded  by  no  inponvenience.     By  the  present 
|ulation  (which  has  been   in  force  since  the 
kith    of  August,  though   it  was  not  formally 
pimunicated  to   us^  until  we  were  furnished 
Sh  the  list  of  new  restrictions,)  we  may  be 
d  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  cut 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 
,,^  ie    latter,  the   officers    and    seamen    are   all 
=  )ually  averse  to  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to 
llicit  the  Governor's  permission  to  visit  Long- 
rood,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  an  interro- 
;atory    respecting    the    motive    of  their   visit. 
Strangers,    whether  civil   or  military,  officers. 
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who  might  touch  at  Saint-Helena  on  their  pas- 
sage from  India,  and  who  might  be  desirous  of 
$eeing  the  Emperor,  usually  applied  to  Count 
Bertrand,  who  appointed  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  they  would  be  received.      During  their 
stay  in  the  island  they  were  regarded  as  citizens, 
and  with  the  permission  of  Count  Bertrand,  they 
might  when  they  pleased  visit  Longwood ;  and 
it  may  once  more  be  observed,  that  this  arrange- 
ment subsisted  for  eight  months  without  being 
attended  by  any  inconvenience.    If  any  strangers 
touching  at  the  island,  might  excite  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  Governor,   he  could  prevent  them 
from  landing,  or  passing  the  firat  post.     Finally, 
the  Governor,  by  the  report  of  the   sentinels, 
was  daily  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who    visited    Longwood.     But 
in  the  month  of  August,  ,the  Governor  sought 
to  impose    on    us  the  obligation  of  receiving 
strangers,    to  whom  he  wished  to  reqder  him- 
self agreeable,  and  also  of  receiving  them  at  the 
time  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.     This 
was  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  all  his  offensive 
conduct !     To  put  a  stop  to  all  these  insults,  the 
Emperor  found  himself  obliged  to  declare  that 
he  would  in  future  receive  no  one, 

'*  3d.— The  road  to  the  left  of  Hut's-Gate, 
which  turns  off  by  Woodbridge  to  Longwood, 
never  having  been  frequented  by  General  Bona- 
parte since  the  arrival  of  the  Governor ;  the  post 
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by  which  it  was  observed  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn.  But  whenever  the  General 
may  wish  to  ride  on  horseback  in  this  direction, 
on  giving  timely  notice  to  the  officer  he  will 
experience  no  obstacle." 

Observation. — In  the  first  observation  it  was 
proved  that  the  limits  had  been  contracted  in 
this  quarter ;  and,  by  this  third  article,  they  are 
still  more  circumscribed.  To  say  that  the  valley 
has  not  been  frequented  for  six  months,  is  a 
strange  reason  for  adopting  this  decision.  It  is. 
certainly  true,  that  Napoleon  has  for  several 
months  declined  going  out,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  harassing  conduct  of  the  Governor;  but  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that  one  part  of  the  valley 
i%  not  accessible  in  rainy  weather,  and  that  in 
the  other  part  a  camp  has  been  formed.  Yet 
Lord  Bathurst  stated,  in  his  speeok  in  parlia- 
ment, that  '*  this  road  had  been  prohibited  when: 
it  was  found  that  he  (General  Bonaparte)  had 
abused  the  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in 
him,  and  had  endeavoured  to  conrupt  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island.^'  But  here  Lord  Bathurst 
contradicts  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  offer  of  per- 
mission to  ride  in  the  valley,  whenever  it  may 
be  wished,  is  a  mere  pretence;  the  forms  pre- 
scribed for  the  attainment  of  this  permission 
render  it  impossible.  This  offer  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be,  fulfilled.  The  ride  in  the 
valley  being  thus  lurohibited,  it  has  become  im- 

VoL.  III.  Part  VL  u 
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possible  to  visit  Miss  Mason's  garden,  in  which 
there  are  some  large  trees  which  afibrd  agree- 
able shade.  Within  the  boundaries  to  whidi  the 
captives  are  now  restricted,  there  is  not  a  single 
spot  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  trees 
or  water :  sentinels  are  posted  at  different  dis- 
tances throughout  the  boundaries;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  misunderstanding  in  the  orders, 
8cc.f  any  individual  may  be  arrested.  This  has 
frequently  happened  to  tbe  French  officers. 

**  4th.  If  he  (General  Bonaparte)  should  wish 
to  prolong  his  ride  in  any  other  directions,  an 
officer  of  the  Governor's  staff  (if  he  receive 
timely  i^otice)  will  be  in  readiness  to  attend 
him.  If  the  notice  should  be  short,  the  officer 
on  duty  at  Longwood  may  take  place  of  the 
staff-officer. 

**  The  inspecting  officer  has  orders  not  to 
approach  General  Bonaparte,  at  least  unless  he 
be  asked  for;  and  not  to  watch  him  in  his  rides, 
except  so  &r  as  his  duty  requires;  thteit  is  to 
say,  he  must  observe  that  the  established  rules 
are  not  violated;  and  if  they  should  be  trans- 
grossed^  he  miust  intimate  the  circumstance  in  a 
respectful  way." 

Observation. — ^This  regulation  is  useless. 
The  Emperor  will  not  go  out  so  long  as  he 
sees  there  is  a  wish  to  subject  him  to  direct 
and  public  inspection*     Besides,  the  staff-officers 
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have  orders  to  report  aU/tfaat  the  French  toay 
say  when  in  conversation  with  them.  This  af* 
fords  opportunities  for  calumny.  Several  English 
officers  have  reftised  to  act  this  dishonourable 
part,  declaring  that  they  would  not  degfede  theni* 
selves  to  the  level  of  spies,  and  repeat  thfe  con- 
versations that  may  take  place  in  the  unguarded 
confidence  of  a  ride  or  walk. 

*'  5th. — The  rules  already  in  force  for  prevent- 
ing commtinicatioiis  wiftb  any  one  whatever  with*: 
out  the  Governor's  permission  ftiust  be  strictly, 
ei^fbrced.  Cotisequently,  it  is  requisite  t!hat 
General  Bonaparte  should  abstaifi  from  enter- 
ing into  any  conversation  (except  such  as  the 
interchange  of  customary  salutation's  may  de- 
mand) with  the  individuals  whom  he  maty  happen 
to  meel,  unless  it  be  rn<the  presence  of  an  Bng^ 
lish  officer." 

'  <>Weuvatio'n.— Hitherto  this  exfaremJty  of  in^, 
sililt  had  been  avoided.    Tbi^  Emperor  doe&  nbt. 
acknowledge,    either  in  the  Governor  or    his 
agents,  the  right  of  imposing  atiy  restrictions  on: 
him.     But  what  is  the  object  of  thi^  article?    To 
insult  and  degrade  the  character  of  the  captives ! 
— to  give  rise  to  disputes  between  them  and  thte 
sentinels.     To  pi^ohibit  theni'  from  speaking  to 
any  one,   or  entering  any  lious^,   is;*  in  fact,  a 
moral  annulment  of  the  circuit  altowed  iheml 
This  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  are  now  ac- 

V  2  ^*  '  ' 
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tually  induced  to  believe,  what  many  persons 
have  already  suspected,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
is  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  lunacy. 

•*6tb. — ^Those  persons  who,  with  the  consent 
of  General  Bonaparte,  may  receive  the  Gover- 
nor's permission  to  visit  him,  must  not  commu- 
nicate with  any  individual  of  his  suite,  unless  a 
permission  to  that  effect  be  specially  expressed/* 

Observation. — ^This  is  useless;  for  nobody 
has  been  received  since  the  present  Governor 
abolinhed  the  regulations  which  were  esta- 
blished by  his  predecessor.  However,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  restriction  is,  that  if  Napo- 
leon should  receive  a  stranger,  as  none  of  his 
officers  can  be  present, ''and  none  of  his  servants 
in  attendance,  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  opening  the  doors  himself.  Besides,  as 
the  Emperor  does  not  understand  English,  it  fol- 
lows, if  the  individual  admitted  to  him  should 
not  speak  French,  that  they  must  both  remain 
mute,  and  thus  the  interview  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  exhibition. 

'*  7th. — At  sunset,  the  garden  round  Longwood 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  extent  of  the  boundaries. 
At  that  time  sentinels  will  be  posted  at  the  limits 
of  the  garden;  but  so  as  not  to  incommode 
General  Bonaparte  by  observing  his  motions, 
should  he  wish  to  continue  his  walks.  During 
the    night,    sentinels    will  be    stationed    close 

the  house,   as  they  formerly  were;   and  all 
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admission  must  be  prohibited  until  the  sentinels 
are  withdrawn  from  the  house  and  garden  on 
the  following  morning." 

Observation.  —  During  the  excessively  hot 
season,  the  only  time  when  it  is  possible  to  walk 
is  after  sun  set.  In  order  to  avoid  meeting  the 
sentinels,  the  Emperor  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  while  it  is  still  broad  day- 
light; though  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  out  during  the  day,  as 
the  grounds  round  Longwood  are  without  shade, 
water,  or  verdure.  According  to  this  new  re- 
striction, the  Emperor  cannot  enjoy  a  walk  in  the 
evening;  while  he  is  likewise  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  riding  on  horseback.  He  is  confined 
in  a  small  house,  in  all  respects  insufficient  for 
his  accommodation,  badly  built,  unwholesomely 
situated,  and  without  a  supply  of  water;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  every  opportunity  is  .taken 
to  expose  him  to  insult  and  disrespect.  His  con- 
stitution, though  naturally  robust,  is  very  much 
enfeebled  by  the  treatment  he  experiences. 

"  8th. — Every  letter  for  Longwood  will  be  en- 
closed by  the  Governor  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and 
forwarded  to  the  officer  on  duty,  to  be  delivered, 
se^ed,  to  the  officer  of  General  Bonaparte*8 
suite  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  who  by  this  means 
will  be  assured  that  nobody  except  the  Gover- 
nor knows  its  contents. 

/'In  like  manner,  letters  from  any  of  the  re- 
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sidents  of  Longwood  must  b^  delivered  to  the 
oflScer  on  duty,  enclosed  in  a  second  seitled  en- 
velope and  addressed  to  the  (governor,  whic|k 
will  be  a  security  that  no  individual  ejccept  the 
latter  can  peruse  its  contents. 

'*  No  letter  can  be  written  or  sent,  and  no 
communication  of  any  kind  whatever  cap  be 
made,  except  in  the  manner  above  mention^. 
No  correspondence  can  be  maintained  with  any 
individual  ip  the  island,  except  for  the  necessary 
communications  to  the  purveyor.  The  notes 
containing  these  communications  mu^t  be  de- 
livered open  to.  the  officer  on  duty,  who  will 
forward  them  to  the  proper  quarter. 

M  The  above-menticmed  restrictions  will  be 
observed  from  the  date  of  the  }Oth  inst. 

-  H.  LowK." 

"5/.  Helvm,  Octoitr  9th,  1816." 

Observation. — This  last  restriction  has  no 
reference  to  the  Emperor^  who  neither  writes  nor 
receives  letters.  A  simple  explanation  is,  there- 
fore, all  that  is  required.  Will  the  observations 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  confidential  letters 
from  the  Emperor's  officers  to  their  friends  be 
regarded  as  offensive?  When  those  who  may 
read  these  letters  shall  be  convinced  that  they 
are  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  safety  or  policy  of 
the  state,  will  they  forget  their  contents,  so  that 
they  may  ;aever  become  the  subject  of  conver- 
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sation  or  abuse?  This  explanation  Will  decide 
whether  all  correspondence  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  prohibited.  The  seizure  of  the  persoii 
of  Count  Las  Cases  completely  justifies  this  ob«- 
servation. 

The  object  of  the  8th  article  of  the  restrictions, 
as  the  inquisitorial  system  established  on  the 
island  sufficiently  proves,  is  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
pean journals  from  giving  publicity  to  the  crimi- 
nal conduct  that  is  pursued  here.  A  vast  deal  of 
trouble  is  taken  to  secure  this  object:  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  have  acted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  concealment  unnecessary.  A  letter 
addressed  to  Count  Bertrand,  dated  the  1st  of 
July,  1^16,  goes  to  still  greater  lengths;  for  it 
pHjhibits  even  verbal  communications  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  This  is  the  delirium 
of  fury  and  hatred ;  or  rather,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  proof  of  downright  madness.  The  regula- 
tion here  alluded  to  is  but  a  trifling  example 
of  the  vexations  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and 
the  invention  of  which  seems  to  be  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  present  Oovernor.  Can  Lord 
Bathurst  now  affirm  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  has  made 
no  restriction ;  that  the  instructions  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  were  of  a  nature  advantageous  to 
Napoleon  and  his  suite,  and  had  no  other  object 
than  that  of  securing  their  safe  custody  ?  In  con^ 
sequence  of  this  absurd  and.  insulting  treat- 
ment,  the  Emperor  has  not  enjoyed    exercise 
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without  doors  for  several  months.  His  medi- 
cal attendants  foresee  that  this  confinement  will 
prove  fatal  to  his  constitution.  It  is  a  more 
certain,  and  tu  more  inhuman  mode  of  assassina- 
tion, than  poison  or  the  sword. 

Anxkijf  oecatUmed  by  the  new  ratrkiioni. — Anecdotes  if 
Campo-Fctmo. — MM.  de  Cobentxel,  Gallo,  and  Clarke. 
— 7%e  Count  dAntraiguet* 

10th. — ^This  morning  we  had  agreed  to  meet 
together  at  the  Grand  Marshal's,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  restrictions  which  the  Governor  had 
recently  transmitted  to  us,  and  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form resolution.  I  was  unwell,  and  could  not 
attend.  I,  however,  wrote  down  my  opinion :  I 
stated,  that  in  the  delicate  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed  I  could  do  nothing ;  I  could  arrive 
at  no  positive  conclusion  ;  I  always  found  0=0. 

The  point  in  question  was,  indeed,  of  the  most 
serious  and  difficult  nature.  We  were  required 
to  subject  ourselves  to  new  restrictions,  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  dependence  of  the  Governor, 
who  shamefully  abused  his  power,  employed  the 
most  insulting  language  towards  the  Emperor, 
and  who  announced  that  we  must  submit  to 
every  grievance,  under  pain  of  being  immedi- 
ately separated  from  Napoleon,  sent  to  the  C^^pe, 
and  thence  to  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  indignant  at 
the  mortifications  to  which  we  were  exposed  on 
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his  account,  insisted  that  we  should  no  longer 
submit  to  them.  He  urged  us  rather  to  quit 
him,  and  to  return  to  Europe,  to  bear  witness 
that  we  had  seen  him  absolutely  buried  alive. 

But  how  could  we  for  a  moment  endure  this 
thought?  Death  was  preferable  to  separation 
from  him  whom  we  served,  admired,  and  loved ; 
to  whom  we  daily  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached, through  his  personal  qualities,  and  the 
miseries  which  injustice  and  hatred  had  accumu- 
lated upon  him.  This  was  the  real  state  of  the 
question.  In  these  distressing  circumstances,  we 
knew  not  what  determination  to  adopt.  I  closed 
my  letter  by  stating,  that,  if  left  to  myself  alone, 
I  would  sign,  without  scruple,  any  thing  that  the 
Governor  might  present  to  me;  and  that,  if  a 
collective  resolution  were  taken,  I  would  im- 
plicitly adopt  it. 

The  Governor  had  now  found  out  a  method  of 
attacking  us  in  detail :  he  declared  his  intention 
of  removing  any  individual  of  Napoleon's  suite 
according  to  his  will  and  caprice. 

The  Emperor  was  indisposed :  the  Doctor  has 
observed  incipient  scurvy.  He  desired  me  to 
attend  him,  and  we  conversed  on  the  subjects 
ivbich  chiefly  occupied  our  attention  at  the  mo* 
ment.  He  wanted  something  to  amuse  iiim,  and 
he  took  up  the  chapter  of  Lcoben,  which  hap- 
pened  to  be  beside  him.  When  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  con 
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ferences  which  brought  about  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio.  I  refer  to  the  chapters  oa  that 
subject  for  the  portrait  and  character  of  the  first 
Austrian  negotiator,  M.  de  Ck>bentzel,  whom 
Napoleon  surnamed  the  ''great  northern  bear,^ 
on  account  of  the  influence,  which,  he  said,  his 
heavy  paw  had  exercised  on  the  green  taUe  of 
the  conferences. 

*'  M.  de  Cobentzel  was  at  that  time,"  said  the 
Emperor,  '*  the  agent  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
''  th^  main  spring  of  its  plans,  and  the  director 
**  of  its  diplomacy.  He  had  been  appointed  ob 
"  all  the  principal  European  embassies,  and  had 
''  been  long  at  the  Court  of  Catharine,  whose 
*'  peculiar  favour  he  enjoyed.  Pjoud  of  his  rank 
''  and  importance,  he  doubted  not  that  his  digni- 
**  fied  and  courtly  manners  would  easily  overawe 
*•  a  General  who  had  just  issued  from  the  revo- 
''  lutionary  camp.  Thus,"  observed  Napoleon, 
''  he  shewed  a  want  of  respect  in  addressing  the 
**  French  General :  but  the  first  words  uttered  by 
''the  latter  sufficed  to  reduce  him  to  his  proper 
*'  level,  above  which  he  never  afterwards  at- 
**  tempted  to  rise." 

The  conferences  at 'first  proceeded  very  slowly ; 
for  M.  de  Cobentzel,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Austrian  Cabinet,  proved  himself  very  skilful 
in  the  art  of  retarding  business.  The  French  Ge- 
neral, however,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue:   the  conference,   which  he  had  declared 
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should  bet  the  last,  was  maintained  with  great 
w-armth.  Napoleon  came,  resolved  to  have  a  deci- 
sive  answer  to  his  propositions;  they  were  rejected^ 
He  then  rose  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  exclaimed 
energetically :  "  You  wish  for  war  then  ? — You 
''  shall  have  it :"  and  laying  his  hands  on  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  porcelain,  (which  M.  de  Cobent* 
zel  used  with  great  complacency  to  boast  of 
having  received  as  a  present  from  the  great 
Catharine,)  he  dashed  it  with  all  his  force  on 
the  ground,  where  it  was  broken  in  a  thousand 
pieces.  '*  There,"  he  exclaimed, ''  such,  I  promise 
**  you,  will  be  the  fate  of  your  Austrian  monar* 
''  chy  in  less  than  three  months :"  and  so  say- 
ing, he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  M.  de 
Cobentzel  .stood  petrified ;  ^  but  M.  de  Gallo, 
who  wais  of  a  more  conciliatory  temper,  follow- 
ed the  French  General  to  his  carriage,  endea- 
vouring to  detain  him.  ''  He  almost  dragged 
''  me  back  by  main  force,''  said  the  Emperor, 
«<  and  with  so  pitiable  an  air,  that,  in  spite  of  my 
**  apparent  anger,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
"  ing  in  my  sleeve. " 

M.  de  Gallo  was  the  ambassador  from  Naples 
to  Vienna,  whither  be  had  conducted  the  Neapo- 
litan princess,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  He  possessed  the  full  confidence 
of  the  Princess,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  ruled 
her  husband :  thus  the  ambassador  enjoyed  great 
influence  at  the  Court  qf  Vienna.'    When  the 
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army  of  Italy,  marching  on  Vienna,  dictated 
the  armistice  of  Leoben,  the  Empress^  at  this 
critical  juncture,  cast  her  eyes  on'her  confident, 
and  charged  him  to  avert  the  danger.  He  was 
to  gain  an  interview  with  the  French  Greneral,  as 
if  accidentally,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  his  services  as  a  negotiator. 
Napoleop,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance,  determined  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  a  good  account.  Accordingly,  on  receiv- 
ing M.  de  Gallo,  he  inquired  who  he  was. 
The  favourite  courtier,  disconcerted  to  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  telling  his  name/ 
replied  that  he  was  the  Marquess  de  Gallo, 
and  that  he  had  been  charged  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  make  overtures  to  Napoleon.  "But," 
said  the  latter,  .''your  name  is  not  German.'* 
"  True,"  replied  M.  de  Gallo,  •'  I  am  the  Neapo- 
'' litan  ambassador."  ''And  how  happens  it," 
said  Napoleon  drily,  "  that  I  have  to  treat  with 
"  Naples  ?  We  are  at  peace.  Has  the  Emperor 
"  of  Austria  no  negotiators  of  the  old  school  ? 
"Is  the  old  aristocracy  of  Vienna  extinct?" 
M.  de  Gallo,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  obser- 
vations being  officially  communicated  to  the  Ca- 
binet of  Vienna,  now  became  intent  on  ingratia- 
ting himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young  General. 
Napoleon  enquired  what  news  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  Vienna,  and  spoke  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Meuse.  He  obtained  all 
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the  intelligence  he  could ;  and  when  he  was  about 
to  withdraw,  M.  de  Gallo,  in  the  most  suppliant 
tone,  inquired  whether  he  might  hope  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  negotiator,  and  whether  he  should 
proceed  to  Vienna  to  obtain  full  powers.  Na- 
poleon had  no  wish  to  decline  this  proposal ;  he 
had  gained  an  advantage  which  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  lose.  M.  de  Gallo,  who  subsequently 
became  ambassador  from  Naples  to*  the  First 
Consul,  and  also  ambassador  from  Joseph  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  frequently  mentioned  this 
scene,  and  frankly  avowed  that  he  had  never 
been  so  frightened  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life. 

In  the  French  negotiations,  Clarke  acte^  the 
same  kind  of  secondary  part  which  M.  de  Gallo 
maintained  with  regard  to  Austria.  **  Clarke/' 
said  the  flmperor,  **  had  been  sent  to  Italy  by 
"  the  Directory,  which  had  begun  to  consider  me 
"  as  dangerous.  He  was  charged  with  an  osten- 
''  sible  and  public  mission ;  but  he  had  secret 
"  orders  to  keep  an  eye  upon  me,  and  to  as- 
*'  certain  if,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  would  be 
**  possible  to  arrest  me.  But  little  reliance 
*'  could  have  been  placed  on  the  officers  of  my 
*^  army,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  and  therefore 
**  the  first  inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  Cis- 
*'  alpine  Directory.  The  answer  was,  that  it 
"  would  be  as  well  to  spare  trouble  on  this 
**  point,  and  to  give  up  all  idea  of  it.     As  soon 
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**  as  I  waff  made  acquainted  with  Clarke's  real 
''  instructions,  I  frankly  told  him  all  I  knew; 
*'  at  the  same  time  sissuring  him  that  I  should 
"  concern  myself  but  very  little  about  any  re- 
**  ports  that  might  be  made.  He  was  soon 
"  convinced  of  this.  When,  on  his  mission  to 
'*  Austria,  he  was  dismissed  by  that  power,  I 
**  offered  to  find  employment  for  him,  and  he 
'*  afterwards  remained  with  me ;  though  perhaps 
"  there  was,  in  reality,  but  little  sympathy  be- 
"  tween  us.  I  should  undoubtedly  have  again 
"  taken  him  into  my  service,  after  my  return,  if 
**  I  had  found  him  in  the  ranks  along  with  the 
'*  rest.  You  know  that  I  could  not  easily  rid 
**  myself  of  those  to'  whom  I  had  become  ac- 
**  customed :  when  people  had  once  embarked 
'*  with  me,  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself  to 
*'  throw  them  overboard.  Nothing  but  absolute 
*'  necessity  could  fotde  mie  to  such  a  course. 
"  Clarke's  chief  merit  was  that  of  being  a  good 
***  man  of  business." 

After  Bruftiaire,  Clarke  naturally  came  in 
contact  with  the  First  Consul  as  his  aic^de- 
camp,  &c.  There  was  then  little  efiquette  ob- 
served at  the  palace;  the  duties  were  not  dis- 
tinctly separated,  and  fhe  whole  presented  a 
kind  of  family  circle.  The  oflBcetfe  iitaraedi- 
ately  connected  with  the  Consul  dihed  at  a 
general  table.  Clarke,  who  was  extremely 
Susceptible    and    punctilious,    got    involved    in 
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quarrels  with  some  of  these  individuals.  The 
circumstance  having  reached  the  ears  of  the 
First  Consul,  he  appointed  Clarke  ambassador 
to  Florence,  to  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
Etruria.  This  post  was  in  itself  highly  agree- 
able ;  but  Clarke  had  been  appointed  to 
it  by  way  of  disgrace.  He  urgently  solicit- 
ed his  recall ;  and  at  length,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  he  received  an  order  to  return  to' 
France.  But  his  punishment  was  not  yet  at  an 
end.  The  First  Consul  took  but  little  notice  of 
bini :  he  sent^  him  to  the  Tuileries^  to  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  without 
explaining  his  intentiolis,  or  granting  him  any 
thing.  Clarke,  in  despair,  told  one  of  his  friends' 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Seine,  ak  he  could  no  longer  endure  the 
contempt  to  which  he  was  exposed,  added  to 
the  mortification  of  being  deprived  of  his  situa- 
tion. Just  at  this  time  he  was  unexpectedly 
made  secretary  of  the  Topographical  Cabinet, 
a  counsellor  of  stat^,  and  appointed  to  some 
other  posts,  which  altogether  produced  him  a 
salary  of  60  or  80,000  francs.  This  was  Napo- 
leon's way :  his  first  favour  was  usually  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  several  others.  In  these 
cases  his  bounty  was  overwhelming.  But  it  Was 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  interval  of 
favour;  it  might  be  endless,  or  it  might  be* 
instantly  and  irretrievably  lost. 
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I  knew  General  Clarke  well ;  he  had  been  my 
comrade  at  the  Military  School.  He  informed 
me,  that  some  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
Emperor,  from  whose  dictation  he  had  just  written 
numerous  orders  and  instructions,  entering  into 
a  familiar  conversation,  while  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  chamber,  said :  "  In  three  or  four  days 
*'  I  will  fight  a  battle,  which  I  shall  gain :  it  will 
''  bring  me  at  least  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  per* 
'*  haps  at  the  Vistula*  There  I  will  fight  a  second 
**  battle,  which  I  shall  also  gain.  Then  .... 
'*  then  .•••,"  said  he,  with  a  meditative  air, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  his  forehead  .....'*  but 
**  that  is  enough ;  it  is  useless  to  invent  romances. 
"  — Clarke,  in  a  month  you  will  be  Governor  of 
''  Berlin;  and  history  will  record  that,  in  the  space 
''  of  one  year,  and  in  two  different  wars,  you  were 
*'  Governor  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  that  is  to  say, 
''  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies.  By 
'^  the  bye,''  continued  he,  smiling,  **  what  did 
"  Francis  give  you  for  governing  his  capital  V— 
"  Nothing  at  all.  Sire."—*'  How,  nothing  at  all? 
''  That  was  hard  indeed  I  Well,  in  that  case,  I 
''  must  pay  his  debt."  And  he  gave  him,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
hotel  in  Paris,  or  a  country  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital. 

The  course  of  events  exceeded  even  Napoleon's 
expectations.     He  fought  but  one  battle,  which 
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brought  him  to  Berlin,  and  enabled  him  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Vistula. 

''  Clarke/'  said  Napoleon,  *'  possessed  a  strong 
^*  taste  for  family  parchments.     At  Florence  he 
''  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  investigating 
'*  my  genealogy.     He  also  took  great  pains  to 
'*  trace  out  his  own,  and  I  believe  be  at  length 
**  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  related  to  the 
**  whole  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.    Doubtless  he 
'*  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  own  dignity, 
**  now  that  he  is  the  minister  of  a  legitimate  King, 
"  than  he.had  when  he  was  merely  the  minister  of 
*^  an  upstart  Emperor.  It  is  said  that  he  at  present 
''enjoys  great  favour;  I  wish  it  may  last.     It 
**  commenced  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  in 
''  Paris,  when  the  cause  of  the  King  was  des- 
'*  perate.   It  certainly  appeared  useless  to  accept 
"  a  ministry  when  all  was  lost ;  but  I  have  nothing 
"  to  say  against  that.   This  sort  of  conduct  may 
"  have  its  fiiir  side ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
''  serve  some  degree  of  decorum,  and  in  that 
"  Clarke  was  wholly  wanting.     However,  I  wil- 
"  lingly  forgive  him  in  all  that  concerns  me.  .  .  . 
''  In  1813  and  1814  some  persons  endeavoured 
''  to  inspire  me  with  doubts  of  Clarke's  fidelity ; 
*'  but  I  never  would  listen  to  any  thing  of  the 
*'  kind.     I  always  believed  him  to  be  an  honest 
**  man."      The    intimate    friends   of   the  Duke 
de  Feltre  can  bear  witness  that  Napoleon  was 

Vol.  in.   Part  VL  x 
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correct  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  minister. 

The  Duke  de  Feltre,  on  communicating  to  the 
Emperor  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  in  Switzerland,  advised  him  to 
make  peace.  Napoleon  replied,  under  date  of 
the  22d  of  February,  1814 : — •*  As  to  your  advice 
of  making  peace,  it  is  too  absurd :  it  is  by  che- 
rishing such  notions  as  this  that  public  spirit  is 
destroyed.  Besides,  it  is  supposing  'me  either 
mad  or  stupid  to  imagine  that,  if  I  could  conclude 
peace,  I  would  not  immediately  do  it.  To  the 
prevailing  notion  that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
make  peace  for  four  months  past,  but  that  I  de- 
clined doing  so,  must  be  attributed  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France.  I  expected,  at  least^  to  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  such  sentiments 
expressed/' 

The  Emperor,  reverting  to  the  events  of  Campo- 
Formio,  alluded  to  the  arrest  of  the  Count  d'An- 
traigues,  the  papers  that  were  found  upon  him, 
and  the  discoveries  to  which  they  gave'^rise ;  he 
also  mentioned  the  indulgence  which  the  Count 
experienced,  and  the  treachery  with  which  that 
indulgence  was  repaid. 

The  Count  d'Antraigues,  who  was*  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  fond  of  intrigue,  and  endowed 
with  personal  advantages,  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  importance  at  the  commencement  of 
our  Ke volution.     He  was  a  member  of  the  right 
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hand  side  of  the  Conatituent  Assembly,  and  he 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  At  the 
period  when  the  French  were  about  to  assail  Ve- 
nice, the  GoQBt  d^Antraigoes  was  resfding  there, 
where  he  held  a  diplomatic  .appointment  from 
the  Russian  Government,  and  was  the  main 
spring  and  agent  of  all  the  machinations  that 
were  plotting  against  France.  On  seeing  the 
danger  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  he  attempted 
to  escape ;  but  he  fell  in  with  one  of  our  posts, 
and  was  seised  with  all  his  papers.  The  General- 
in-chief  appointed  a  special  commission  to  ex* 
amine  th^se  documents,  and  the  secrets  which 
they  unfolded  were  the  subject  of  great  asto- 
nishment. They  contained,  among  other  things, 
full  proof  of  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  troops  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  enemy.  *'  Pichegru,"  exclaimed  the  Em* 
peror  indignantly,  **  was  guilty  of  the  most 
^*  odious  crime  that  can  possibly  be  conceived, 
*^  that  of  coldly  sacrificing  the  men  whose  lives 
*'  had  been  entrusted  to  his  honour  and  dis* 
**  cretion." 

The  Count  D'Antraigues,  finding  that  all  his 
secrets  were  discovered,  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  address  and  apparent  candour,  that 
Napoleon,  conceiving  he  bad  gained  him  over, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  suffering  himself  to 
be  gained  over  by  the  Count,  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  indulgence.   He  defended  him  against 
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the*  proceedings  of  the  Directory,  which  insisted 
on  having  him  shot,  and  the  Count  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Milan  on  his  parole.  But  what 
was  Napoleon's  surprise  on  learning  that  M. 
d'Antraigues  had  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and 
had  published  an  infamous  libel  against  him, 
feproaching  him  with  ill-treatment,  and  com- 
plaining of  having  been  confined  in  chains  ? 
These  falsehoods  occasioned  so  much  indignation, 
that  several  foreign  diplomatists,  who  knew  how 
Napoleon  had  really  acted  towards  the  Count, 
spontaneously  made  a  public  declaration  of  what 
they  had  witnessed. 

So  late  as  the  year  1814,  the  Count  d'Antrai- 
gues  died  in  England,  in  a  horrible  way,  being 
assassinated  by  his  valet-de-chambre  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  celebrated 
sjnger  Saint-Huberti. 

At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Count  d'An- 
traigues'  papers,  Pichegru  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  and  was  almost  at  open 
war  with  the  Directory.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Directory  were  highly 
gratified  by  thus  obtaining  important  and  au- 
thentic documents  against  their  adversaries. 
This  discovery  greatly  influenced  Napoleon  in 
the  course  which  he  adopted  in  the  events  of 
Fructidor :  it  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  his  famous  proclamation,  which  brought  about 
the  triumph  of  the  Directory. 
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Desaix,  who  was  serving  under  Moreau  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  armistice  to  introduce  himself  to  the  General- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  the  highest  admiration,  was  with  Na- 
poleon at  the  time  of  the  important  discovery 
above  mentioned.  Napoleon  haviftg '  informed 
him  of  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  Desaix  ob- 
served :  "  But  we  knew  all  this  on  the  Rhine 
three  months  ago.  .A  waggon,  belonging  to  Ge- 
neral Klinglin  s  corps,  which  fell  into  our  hands, 
furnished  us  with  all  Pichegru's  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic."  **  And  did 
Moreau  give  no  intimation  of  this  to  the  Direc- 
tory  ?  "  "  No/'  "  Then  he  is  very  blameable," 
exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  "  when  the  safety  of  one's 
•*  country  is  at  stake,  silence  is  guilt !"  After 
Pichegru  surrendered,  Moreau  communicated  to 
the  Directory  all  he  knew  respecting  the  con- 
spiracy, at  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  severe 
reprobation  on  those  who  were  concerned  in 
it.  *'  This  was  but  anotheir  instance  of  miscon- 
"  duct,"  said  Napoleon;  "by  not  speaking  earlier, 
*'  he  betrayed  his  country;  and  by  speaking  so 
**  late^  he  merely  struck  a  blow  at  one  who  was 
*'  already  fallen." 

The  Emperor's  Dream. 
11th— 12th.      The  produce  of  the  kale  of  a 
portion  of  plate,  amounting  to  6000  francs,  was 
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this  day  received.  This  sum  the  Emperor  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  make  up  our  deficiencies 
at  the  expiration  of  every  month;  and  he  ordered 
the  sale  to  be  repeated  regularly. 

The  Emperox  continues  very  ill,  and  is  in  very 
low  spirits.  To-day  he  did  not  leave  his  room 
until  dinnertime.  He  conversed  very  little,  and 
did  not  apply  himself  to  any  kind  of  occupa- 
tion. I  remained  with  him  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  He  spoke  frequently  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  stood  with  respect  tp  the  Gover- 
nor, and  made  some  very  remarkable  observa- 
tions on  that  subject 


After  dinner  he  mentioned  a  dream  which  he 
had  had  during  the  night.  A  lady  with  whom 
he  had  been  but  little  acquainted  (Madame 
Clarke,  Duchess  de  Feltre)  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dream,  and  told  him  she  was  dead,  at  the 
same  time  adding  several  observations  which 
were  expressed  in  language  perfectly  connected 
and  intelligible.  **  Every  thing  was  so  clear  and 
**  distinct,""  said  the  Emperor,,  "  that  it  has  made 
'^  a  forcible  impression  on  me ;  so  much  so, 
'*  that  if  I  were  really  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
^'  the  Duchess  de  Feltre,  I  must  confess  that  my 
^*  established  ideas  would  be  shaken ;  and  per- 
''  haps,"*  said  he,  smiling  and  looking  at  one 
of  the  company,  •*  I  too  should  become  a  believer 
**  in  dreams  and  prophecies." 
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*'  The  Emperor  ate  little ;  his  spirits  were  de- 
pressed, and  he  was  evidently  very  ill.  He  re* 
tired  almost  immediately,  and  his  manner  af- 
fected us  greatly.  We  could  not  help  remark- 
ing hoir^  much  he  was  altered. 

Privations  to^which  the  Emperor  is  subjeeteJ. — Hu 
claims  on  Prince  Eugene. 

13th.  —  The  Emperor  came  to  me  about 
ten  o'clock.  He  looked  in  at  my  room-door^ 
and  blamed  me  for  not  having  risen  earlier. 
He  found  me  using  the  foot-bath,  for  I  was 
not  well.  I  soon  joined  him  beneath  the  tent, 
where  he  wished  to  breakfistst.  He  told  me 
he  had  given  orders  for  drawing  up  some  notes 
relative  to  the  new  restrictions,  to  prevent 
condemnation  being  passed  on  us  without  a  sort 
of  responsibility  being  attached  to  those  who 
passed  the  sentence.  He  then  proceeded  to  cal- 
culate the  lots  of  plate  which  remain  to  be  sold, 
and  the  period  during  which  they  would  serve  to 
maintain  us.  I  repeated  the  offers  which  I  have 
already  several  times  made,  telling  him  that  it 
was  hard  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  his  plate ;  but  he  replied — ''  My 
''  dear  Las  Cases,  under  whatever  circumstances 
"  I  may  be  placed,  those  articles  of  luxury  are 
'*  never  of  any  importance  to  me ;  and  as  far  as 
''  regards  others,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  re- 
''  gards  the  public,  simplicity   willr  always  be 
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''  my  best  ornament."  He  added,  that  he  could, 
.  after  all,  claim  the  assistance  of  Prince  Eugene  ; 
and  that  he  was  even  inclined  to  write  to  him  for 
the  loans  which  would  be  nece'ssary  for  his  sub- 
sistence when  the  plate  should  be  exhausted.  He 
also  expressed  his  intention  of  commissioning 
Eugene  to  forward  to  him  some  important  books 
which  he  wished  should  be  sent  from  London, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  choice  wine, 
which  it  was  necessary  he  should  take  as  a 
medicine.  **  This  commission  for  wine,"  said  he, 
**  will  make  our  enemies  in  Europe  say  that  we 
''  think  of  nothing  here  but  eiiting  and  drinking." 
He  said  he  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  addressing 
himself  on  this  subject  to  Eugene,  who  owed 
to  him  every  thing  he  possessed;  and  that  it 
would  be  insulting  the  character  of  the  Prince 
to  doubt  his  readiness  to  serve  him,  particularly 
as  he  had,  besides,  a  legal  claim  upon  him  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  millions. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  the  Emperor  sent 
for  the  Pole, 'who  is  soon  to  leave  us.  After 
breakfast  he  wished  to  employ  himself  in  reading 
or  dictating ;  but  he  felt  very  drowsy,  and  fell 
asleep  several  times.  He  retired  to  his  chamber 
to  lie  down  for  a  while,  desiring  me  to  attend  him 
at  one  o'clock  for  his  English  lesson.  But  when 
the  appointed  hour  arrived,  he  was  still  in  the 
same  state  of  drowsiness ;  and  he  only  succeeded 
in  rousing  himself  by  taking  a  bath,  in  which, 
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according  to  custom,  be  remained  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  practice,  joined  to  that 
of  taking  very  hot  baths,  does  not  prove  injurious 
to  him. 

The  Emperor  ate  but  little  dinner,  and  he  com- 
plained of  not  enjoying  regular  and  sound  rest. 
He  conversed  for  some  time  on  the  subject  of 
balloons,  and  laughed  at  those  biographical  no- 
tices which  represent  him  as  having  forced  him- 
self, sword  in  hand,  into  the  balloon  of  the  mili- 
tary school.  He  mentioned,  as  a  sort  of  prodigy, 
the  circumstance  of  the  balloon  which  ascended 
at  his  coronation  having  fallen,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  bear- 
ing intelligence  of  the  ceremony  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city. 

The  Emperor  took  up  Don  Quixote ;  but  he 
closed  the  book  in  about  half  an  hour :  he  cannot 
now  apply  himself  to  reading  for  a  longer  in- 
terval. His  health  visibly  declines.  He  often 
observes  to  me,  that  we  are  both  growing  very 
old,  and  that  he  is  much  the  oldest  of  the  two : 
these  words  tell  a  great  deal. 

The  required  declaration  is  sent  to  the  Governor. — The 
Emperor  remarks  that  many  modem  books  are  merely 
booksellers*  speculations. — False  notions  created  by  party 
spirit. — General  Maison. 

14th. — ^To-day  the  Grand  Marshal  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  the  new  declarations  which  he 
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required  us  t6  make.    They  were  all  alike,  and 
were  as  follows : — 

''  I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  I 
wish  to  remain  at  Saint-Helena,  and  to  share 
the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  on  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  personally/' 

About  one  o'clock  I  went  to  attend  die  Em* 
peror  in  his  chamber.   I  rendered  him  an  account 

of  some  prirate  aflairs 

He  was  reading  a  work  on  the  government  of 
France.  He  thought  it  very  indifferent,  and 
observed,  that  since  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  perusing  new  publications,  he  had  found 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  merely  matters 
of  speculation, — things  got  up  for  sale  by  book- 
sellers. The  world,  he  said,  was  now  threatened 
with  a  deluge  of  bad  books,  and  he  saw  no 
remedy  that  could  effM^tually  counteract  so  great 
an  evil. 

After  having  dressed,  the  Emperor  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  looked  over  a  few 
English  newspapers,  and  read  some  lines  of 
Telemachus.  But  he  felt  fatigued  and  low- 
spirited,  and  he  suspended  his  reading.  We 
discoursed  on  several  subjects  which  intimately 
concerned  the  Emperor,  who  closed  the  conver- 
sation by  several  times  repeating — **  Poor  human 
"  nature  r 

During  another  interval  of  conversation.  Na- 
poleon, taking  a  review  of  several  well-known 
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individuals,  on  whom  he  pronounced  his  opinion, 
alluded  to  one,  whom  he  represented  as  being  a 
most  immoral  and  base  character.     I  happened 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  person^  and  I  ob- 
served that  I  knew  him  to  be  quite  the  reverse 
of  what  I  had  just  heard  described.     I  was  de- 
fending the  individual  4n  question  with  consider- 
able warmth,  when  the  Emperor  interrupted  me, 
saying:  "I  give  full -credit  to  what  you  say; 
''  but  I  had  heard  a  different  account  of  him  : 
**  and  though.  I  generally  made  it  a  rule  to  hear 
**  things  of  this  kind  with  suspicion,  yet  you  see 
**  1  could  not  always  avoid  retaining  some  im- 
"  pression  of  what  I  heard.    Was  this  my  fault? 
**  When  I  had  no  particular  motive  for  inquiry^ 
"  how  could  I  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  facts  ? 
•*  This,"  continued  he,  **  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
**  quence  of  civil  commotions  :  there  are, always 
**  two   reputations    between    the   two  parties. 
••  What  absurdities,  what  ridiculous  stories,  are 
**  related  of  the  individuals  who  figured  in  our 
•' Hevolutionl*     The  saloons  of  Paris  are  full 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  of  the 
nature  here  alluded  to.  It  occurs  in  Part  IV.  where  it  is 
•tated  that  M.  Monge  ascended  the  Jacobinical  tribune,  &c* 
&c.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  that  distinguished  man 
have,  however,  assured  me,  that  all  who  knew  him  at  the  time 
in  question  can  bear  witness  that  he  never  appeared  among 
them,  and  that  he  never  spoke  in  any  public  assembly.  I  feel 
pleasure  in  mentioning  this  circumstance ;  for  nothing  afibrds  me 
greater  happiness  th^n  to  be  the  means  of  developing  truth. 
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**  of  them.  I  have  borne  my  fuU  s|iare  of  this 
"  kind  of  scandal.  After  me,  who  can  have 
**  any  right  to  complain  ?  Yet  I  protest  that 
*'  nothing  of  this  sort  ever  produced  any  in- 
*'  fluence  on  my  mind,  or  occasioned  me  in  any 
''  instance  to  alter  my  determinations,  &c.*' 

After  alluding  to  several  military  officers,  the 
Emperor  mentioned  General  Maisbn,  "  His  man- 
**  oBUvres,'*  said  he,  •'  round  Lille,  in  the  crisis  of 
**  1814,  attracted  my  attention,  and  fixed  him  in 
*'  my  recollection.  He  was  not  with  us  in  1815, 
"  What  bedbme  of  him  ?  Where  was  he  at  that 
"  time  ?" — I  could  not  answer  these  questions,  as 
I  did  not  know  the  General. 

Difficulties  started  by  the  Coventor  respecting  our  declara-- 
tions. — The  Emperor's  sentiments  on  that  subject — 2'he 
Governor's  conversation  with  each  individual  of  the  JE;»- 
peror*s  suite. — Napoleon^s  remark. --Consumniatiofi  of  our 
slavery. 

15th. — For  some  time  past  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  sleep ;  and  1  have  passed  whole 
nights  without  closing  my  eyes.  About  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to 
compose  myself  to  rest,  the  Grand  Marshal 
entered  my  chamber,  to  inform  me  that  the 
Governor  had  sent  back  our  declarations,  and 
was  coming  himself  to  oblige  us  to  sign  that 
which  he  had  sent  as  a  model,  and  which  differed 
from  ours  only  with  respect  to  the  ^  title  which 
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we  gave  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  wished  that 
we  should  designate  him  merely  by  the  name 
Bonaparte. 

The  Grand  Marshal  proceeded  to  the  Emperor  s 
apartments,  whither  I  was  almost  immediately 
summoned.  On  entering,  I  found  the  Emperor 
walking  about  and  expressing  himself  with  great 
warmth.  All  the  individuals  of  the  suite  were 
assembled  together.  ''  The  insults/'  said  he, 
**  which  are  daily  heaped  upon  those  who  have 
''  devoted  themselves  to  me,  insults  which  there 
*'  is  every  probability  will  be  multiplied  to  a 
**  still  greater  extent,  present  a  spectacle  which 
*'  I  cannot  and  must  not  longer  endure.  Gentle- 
*'  men,  you  must  leave  me;  I  cannot  see  you  sub- 
"  mit  to  the  restrictions  which  are  about  to  be 
**  imposed  on  you,  and  which  will  doubtless  soon 
**  be  augmented.  I  will  remain  bere  alone.  Re- 
*'  turn  to  Europe,  and  make  known  the  horrible 
''  treatment  to  which  I  am  exposed:  bear  witness 
"  that  you  saw  me  sink  into  a  premature  grava  I 
"  will  not  allow  anyone  of  you  to  sign  this  decla- 
''  ration  in  the  form  that  is  required.  I  forbid  it. 
''  It  shall  never  be  said  that  hands  which  I^  had 
**  the  power  to  command  were  employed  in  re- 
**  cording  my  degradation.  If  obstacles  are  raised 
*'  respecting  a  mere  foolish  formality,  others  will 
."  be  started  to-morrow  for  an  equally  trivial  cause. 
**  It  is  determined  to  remove  you  in  detail;  but 
**  I  would  rather  see  you  removed  altogether  and 
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^*  at  oDce.  Perhaps  this  sacrifice  may  produce 
*'  a  result*'  /  With  these  words  he  didmissed  us, 
and  we  withdrew  overwhelmed  with  dismay. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Emperor  again  sent  for 
me.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  dirough  the 
whole  length  of  his  two  little  rooms.  There  was 
a  peculiar  softness,  and  even  tenderness^  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  I  never  observed  more  easy 
familiarity  in  his  manner.  **  Well,  my  dear  Las 
^*  Gases/'  said  he,  '^  I  am  going  to  turn  hermit." 
*'  Sire,"  said  I,  •*  are  you  not  one  already?  What 
**  resources  does  our  society  present  to  you?  We 
**  can  only  offer  you  prayers  and  wishes ;  which, 
**  though  they  can  contribute  but  little  to  your 
•*  consolation,  are  every  thing  to  us.  Our  present 
^*  situation  is  the  most  distressing  that  can  pos- 
^'  sibly  be  conceived ;  for,  in  the  question  under 
**  consideration,  we  now  perhaps,  for  the  first 
*'  time,  find  it  difficult  to  obey  your  Majesty. 
^*  You  hold  the  language  of  reason ;  while  we 
**  are  guided  only  by  sentiment.  The  arguments 
^*  which  you  just  now  addressed  to  us  admit  of 
^'  no  reply.  Your  determination  is  in  unison  with 
^*  your  character ;  it  will  astonish  no  one,  but  its 
**  execution  is  beyond  our  power.  The  thought 
**  of  leaving  you  here  alone  exceeds  in  horror  all 
**  that  our  imagination  can  picture."  *•  Such, 
"  however,  is  my  fate,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
**  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  it ;  but  yet  I  have 

**  sufficient  strength  to  resist  to  the  last 

*'  They  will    end   my  life ;    that   is  certain." — 
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•*  Sire,"  I  observed,  "  the  step  which  you  pro- 
"  pose  we  should  adopt  can  never  enter  our 
**  thoughts.  To  the  last  moment  I  will  speak 
''  the  sentiments  that  your  Majesty  utters :  I  will 
**  resist  to  the  utmost ;  but  I  shall  find  it  impos- 
**  sible  to  act  as  I  may  sfieak.'' 

The  Emperor  seated  himselC  and  desired  me  to 
sit  down  beside  him.  He  observed  that  he  was 
much  fatigued;  and  he  ordered  breakfast,  de- 
siring me  *  to  stay  with  him.  For  a  consider- 
able time  past,  I  had  not  been  in  Uie  habit  of 
dining  with  him:  he  told  me  the  reason  why 
I  had  been  deniecl  this  happiness ;  and  I  con- 
sidered it  was  a  favour  that  he  should  conde- 
scend to  tell  me.  When  the  coffee  was  brought 
in,  there  was  no  cup  for  me.  Marchand  was  going 
to  fetch  one ;  but  the  Emperor  called  him  back, 
saying:  '' Take  that  one  from  the  maatel*piece  : 
"  he  shall  drink  out  of  my  pretty  gold  cup.* 

*  This  was  tl^  cup  belonging  to  his  cabinet,  which  stood  on 
the  chimney-piece  as  an  ornament. 

I  have  now  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  saucer  belonging 
to  this  cup.  M.  Marchand,  that  faithful  servant,  to  whom  Na- 
poleon declared  himself  so  much  attached,  on  his  return  from 
Saint-Helena,  came  and  presented  this  saucer  to  me,  in  a  man- 
ner that  forcibly  roused  my  gratitude  and  sensibility.  ''  The 
'*  beautiful  cup/'  said  he,  "  out  of  which  you  sometimes  drank, 
'*  belonged  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
'*  stored  to  its  place.  The  saucer,  however,  among  other  arti- 
*'  cles,  fell  to  my  share ;  and  I  now  present  it  to  you,  being 
'*  assured  that  you  wiU  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  receiving  as 
*'  I  have  in  giving  it.'' 
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Just  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  Grand  Marshal 
entered  and  told  us  that  the  GU>veraor  had  ar- 
rived,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  at 
his  (Bertrand's)  new  house,  which  is  a  very  short 
distance  from  our  establishment,  and  is  at  length 
on  the  point  of  being  completed.  The  Emperor 
desired  him  to  attend  the  Grovemor.  The  Grand 
Marshal,  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  seemed 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  still  per- 
sisted in  tlie  orders  he  had  given  us  this  morning, 
in  case  the  Governor  should  obstinately  persist 
in  requiring  us  to  sign  the  declaration  in  the 
prescribed  form ;  but  the  Emperor  sharply  ob- 
served :  *'  I  am  not  a  child ;  when  I  have  once 
*'  thoroughly  considered  a  question,  I  no  longer 
"  entertain  two  opinions  upon  it.  I  have  di- 
''  rected  battles  which  have  decided  the  fate  of 
''  empires,  and  the  orders  I  issued  were  always 
'*  the  result  of  my  mature  deliberation.  In  this 
''  instance  I  am  alone  concerned.     Begone!" 

The  Grand  Marshal  soon  returned  with  an 
account  of  the  interview,  which  he  had  closed 
by  a  refusal.  The  Governor,  he  said,  had  de- 
sired to  see  the  other  three  individuals  of  the 
suite  together;  but  we  thought  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  present  ourselves  in  succession. 

I  went  to  wait  on  the  Governor.  I  found  him, 
Burrounded  by  several  of  his  attendants,  in  the 
garden,  near  the  path  leading  to  the  Grand 
Marshals  house.      He  withdrew   on   perceiving 
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me ;  but  I  joined  him  in  the  court  before  the 
house. 

As  he  had  expressed  himself  very  much  irri- 
tated against  me,  I  went  as  well  fortified  as  I 
possibly  could.  He,  however,  conducted  me 
with  great  politeness  into  the  house,  leaving  the 
officers  of  his  suite  on  the  outside ;  and  having 
told  me  that  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  MM.  de 
Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  treat  immediately  with  me.  He 
replied,  that  he  had  not;  and  calling  in  his 
officers,  he  told  me,  in  their  presence,  that  I  had 
no  doubt  learned  from  the  Grand  Marshal  what 
he  had  to  propose  on  the  subject  of  my  declara- 
tion. I  replied  in  the  affirmative;  at  the  same 
time  observing,  that  I  regarded  the  Grand  Marshal 
as  my  model  and  guide,  on  account  of  his  rank, 
as  well  as  the  respect  and  esteem  I  entertained  for 
him,  and  therefore  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
my  answer  should  correspond  with  his.  I  added 
that  I  could  not  conceive  why  so  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
which  was  so  painful  to  our  feelings,  while  it 
could  be  of  no  service  to  those  who  insisted  on 
it.  "  It  is  out  of  my  power,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, *'  to  make  the  alteration  you  wish. .  I  am 
*'  directed  to  present  to  you  for  signature  the 
**  declaration  written  in  my  hand  :  now  I,  being 
**  an  Englishman,   cannot  write  the   title  you 

Vol.  lit.  Part  VL  y 
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"  wish." — *'  I  was  not  aware  of  that  "  replied  I : 
'*  to  that  argument  I  have  no  reply  to  make. 
''  You»  as  an  Englishman,  may  write  thus;  but 
"  I,  being  a  Frenchman,  must  sign  in  my  Ian- 
•*  guage ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  translation 
*'  from  yours.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  add  to 
'*  my  signature  any  phrase  that  you  may  think 
**  proper  to  dictate  to  me,  in  which  I  can  express 
*'  myself  in  my  own  language.  You  may  now 
*' judge,"  added  I,  **  whether  I  deal  candidly, 
•*  and  whether  I  seek  to  create  difficulties." 
This  proposal  seemed  to  claim  his  tittention. 
*'  We  are  now,"  I  continued,  "  merely  disputing 
"  about  words,  which  may  appear  very  silly, 
**  considering  the  important  circumstances  in 
*'  which  we  are  placed ;  but,  Sir,  who  created 
"  these  difficulties  ?  Who  will  suffer  from  them  ? 
"  Your  refusal  places  us  in  a  most  distressing 
'*  situation!  You  see  me  reduced  to  the  utmost 
"  despair!  To  me  separation  from  the  Emperor 
"  would  be  worse  than  death ;  yet  I  would 
*'  sooner  submit  to  it,  than  suffer  my  hand  to  be 
*'  the  instrument  of  his  degradation. .  The  Em- 
''  peror  unites  in  himself  all  that  constitutes  an 
**  august  character,  in  the  eyes  of  God  or  man : 
''  to  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  light  of  the 
•'  sun." 

The  Governor  observed  that  h^,  as  an  English- 
man, could  not  acknowledge  the  Emperor ;  and 
1  replied  that  I  could  urge  no  objection  to  that. 
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I  added,  that  hbweyer  much  I  ought  be  hurt  by 
his  mode  of  designating  4he  £mperoh  y^  I  ilid 
not  mean  to  quektion  his  right  of  using  whatever 
terms  he  might  think  proper; ''and  that,  for  thfe 
same  reason,  he*  ought  not  to  6b}e€t  to  my  opi- 
nions and  eicprei^sions/  considering  that  I  mm 
a  Frenchman,  and  that  he  demanded  my  signa- 
ture. ... 

Here  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  angrily  alluded  to  some 
past  circumstances  relating  to  himself  personally^ 
and  he  observied  that>  after  all,  moral  character 
was  the  only  re^l  title  to  respect.  **  At  that 
**  rate,  Gdvernor,"  jreplied  I,  with  some  warmth, 
and  turning  to  the  officers  who  were  in  tittend- 
ance,  **  the  ifimperor  may  divest  himself  of  all 
^  his  titles,  and  he  will  but  gain  in  the  opinion 
^'  of  the  world,  if  his  ^[^haracter  be  estimated  by 
"  the  scale  to  which  you  allude."  The  Governor 
was  silent :  then,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
he  observed  that  we  still  treated  oux  General  as 
though  he  Were  an  Emperor.  *^And  how  can 
**  we  treat  him  otherwise  ?" — '^  I  mean  to  say, 
^'  that  you  continue  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sove- 
"  reign.*' — **  Governor,  you  talk  of  revering  him 
"  as  our  sovereign ;  we  do  more — we  worship 
**  him !  We  now  consider  the  Bmperdr  as  removed 
'*  from  this  world ;  we  view  him  as  though  be 

"  were  in  Heaven  ! When  you  leaVe  us 

**  a  choice  that  is  in  opposition  to  him,  it  iS 
*'  like  the  choice  given  to  martyrs  when  they 

Y  2 
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''  are  commanded  to  renounce  their  faith  or  die. 
*'  Death,  therefore,  must  be  our  alternative.'' 
These  words  produced  a  visible  impression  on 
the  officers  who  were  present,  and  even  on  the 
Governor.  Contrary  to  custom,  his  countenance 
assumed  a  mild  expression,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  softened. 

**  Our  situation  here,"  continued  I,  "  is  so  hor- 
**  rible  as  to  be  almost  beyond  endurance.  You 
**  know  this ; — but  what  we  now  suffer  is  nothing 
^*  to  the  misery  which  is  reserved  for  us.  What 
"  I  ask  will  be  no  sacrifice  to  you,  and  it  will  be 
M  every  thing  to  us.  I  implore  you  to  grant 
'*  what  I  request ;  and  this  is  something,  for 
''  you  know  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  soliciting 
**  favours  from  you.  Make  but  this  one  con- 
'*  cession,  and  you  will  claim  my  eternal  grati- 
''  tude.  Besides,  consider  that  a  responsibility 
''  rests  with  you ;  that  there  is  a  public  opinion 
''  in  Europe,  which  you  may  forfeit  without  gain- 
''  ing  any  advantage  in  return.  You  cannot  be  a 
**  stranger  to  the  sentiments  which  animate  me; 
**  they  must,  I  am  sure,  go  to  the  hearts  of  all 
**  who  listen  to  me." 

Here  the  Governor  appeared  somewhat  moved ; 
the  officers  were  evidently  affected.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  saluted  me, 
and  I  took  my  leave  of  him. 

MM.  de  Montholon  and  Gourgaud  had  each  an 
interview  in  their  turns  ;  and  we  all  four  attended 
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the  Emperor  during  his  toilette,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  tell  him  whether  any  de- 
oiftion  had  been  formed  on  the  subject  that  so 
deeply  interested  us. 

The  Emperor  expressed  a  wish  to  go  out, 
though  the  wind  was  extremely  boisterous :  we 
all  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  w6od.  He 
took  a  review  of  the  6ovemor*s  conduct,  making 
remarks  upon  it  in  the  rapid  and  copious  way 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  he  concluded  by  saying, 
that  if  to-day  we  should  agree  to  sign  the  declara- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  being  separated  from  him; 
to-morrow  another  ground  of  expulsion  would  be 
brought  forward;  an4  that  he  should  wish  our 
removal  to  be  effected  forcibly  and  at  once, 
rather  than  tranquilly  and  in  detail.  Then, 
suddenly  assuming  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  he 
said  that,  after  all,  he  could  hardly  believe 
the  Governor  wished  to  reduce  his  subjects  to 
one  only ;  and  what  sort  of  subject  would  that 
one  be?  added  he — ^an  absolute  porcupine,  oti 
which  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  lay  a  finger. 

During  our  walk  two  strangers  approached- 
pretty  near  to  us.  The  Emperor  made  some  on^ 
enquire  who  they  were,  and  he  was  informed  that 
they  belonged  to  a  vessel  which  was  about  tosail  tc^ 
morrow  for  Europe.  The  Emperor  asked  whether 
they  were  likely  to  see  any  of  the  ministers  on  theii^ 
arrival  in  London;  and  they  replied  that  they  should 
see  Lord  Bathurst.     ''  Tell  him,"  said  Napcfleo]:^; 
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'*  that  his  instructions  with  redpebt  to  my  treat- 
''  tnent  here  are  most  odious^  and  diat  his  agent 
*'  executes  them  with  scfup^ilous  fidelity:  If  he 
**  wished  to  get  rid  of  me,  he  .^ould  have  des- 
'^  patched  me  Ht  a  kl<>w,  instead  of  tha«  killing 
•*  me  by  inches.  This  conduct  is  truly  harbrt- 
"  tons ;  there  is  nothing  English  in  it;  add  I  cUn 
''  only  attribute  it  to  some  personal  hatred.  I 
**  have  too  much  f^pect  for  the  Prince  Regent, 
•*  the  majority  of  the  nlinisten*,  and  the  English 
*'  nation,  to  suppose  they  are  responsible  for  my 

V  treatment.  Se  this  as  it  may,  their  power 
•'  extends  only  to  the  body ;  the  soul  is  beyond 

/•  their  reaph  :  it  will  soar  to  Heaven  even  frow 
'/  the  dungeon." 

.  .  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  home,  took  a  bath  \ 
he  was  fatigued  and  harassed  by  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  fell  adeep,  and  I  watched  b^^ide 
him,  meditating  on  our  new  grievances. 

At  dinner  he  ate  b^t  a  little.  Some  one  made 
an  observation,  and  the  Emperor,  not  having 
heard  it  distinptly,  asked  what  had  been  said — 
a  thing,  which  frequently  happens*  The  words 
were  then  repeated  in  a  louder  tone,  upon  which 
he  observed :   **  I  am  certainly  growing   deaf, 

V  for  I  occasionally  miss,  hearipg  what  is  said, 
**  and  I  feel  inclined  to  be  angry  when  people 
^'  speak  louder  than  usual/*  He  concluded  the 
etening  by  reading  a  part  of  Doii  Quixote.  He 
yf9i^  much  amused  at  some  comic  passages;  and 
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laying  down  the  book,  he  remarked  that  we 
certainly  showed  a  great  deal  of  courage,  since 
we  could  )ai|gh  at  such  trifles  under  our  pre- 
sent circumstances.  He  paused  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  thought ; 
then  rising,  he  withdrew,  saying :  ''  AdieUi  my 
"  dear  friends.*' 

During  dinner  a  letter  had  been  delivered  to 
me  from  the  Grand  Marshal ;  but  I  had  kept  it 
concealed,  conceiving  that  it  augured  no  good. 
I  opened  it  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  withdrew. 
It  inclosed  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  announcing 
that  if  we  still  persisted  in  our  refusal  to  sign 
tte  deblaration,  be  would  immediately  give 
orders  for  our  removal  to  Europe.  We  yielded 
to  the  dictates  of  our  hearts:  to  determine  on 
leaving  the  Emperor,  was  beyond  our  power; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  going 
beyond  his  wishes,  and  perhaps  too  beyond  his 
orders.  With  unanimous  sentiments,  we  eagerly 
signed  the  declarations  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  us,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  English  officer  on  duty  at  Longwood^  to- 
gether with  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Marshal,  ac- 
xjuainting  him  with  what  we  had  done  without 
his  participation.  We  had  been  guided  solely 
by  our  feelings,  and  we  trusted  that  those  feel- 
ings would  afford  us  consolation  even  though 
the  Emperor  should  disapprove  of  the  step  we 
had  tak^i. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  consummation  of 
our  absolute  slavery  and  dependence  on  the 
will  and  caprice  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  not 
merely  by  the  signature  we  have  just  given 
him,  but  because  he  now  knows  our  secret,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  his  power  to  compel  us  to  sub-  • 
mit  to  any  thing  he  pleases. 

Afteedoiis  of  Sieyes. — !%€  Empewr  frequently  witnessed 
popular  fesiivalB  in  ditguim. — His  pints  to  the  Fuubossrg 
Saint'-Antoine,  after  Us  return  from  Moscow^  and  from 
the  Island  of  Elba. — Manners  during  the  time  of  the 
iDirectory. — Remarkable  official  note* 

16th. — ^The  Emperor  sent  for  me  about  noon. 
He  had  been  reading,  and  was  just  finishing  his 
coffee.  He  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  he  en- 
tered into  conversation.  Not  a  word  escaped 
him  that  could  lead  me  to  suppose  he  knew 
the  determination  we  had  adopted  yesterday 
evening ;  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  and 
it  was  not  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  day.  After  breakfast,  the  Emperor  walked 
about  his  apartments.  The  turn  of  the  conversa- 
tion introduced  some  anecdotes  of  former  times, 
of  which  Sieyes  was  the  subject  The  Em- 
peror related,  that  while  Sieyes  was  ichaplain  to 
the  Princes  of  Orleans,  being  one  day  engaged 
in  performing  mass,  something  unexpectedly  oc*- 
casioned  the  Princes  to  withdraw  during  the  ser- 
vice ;  upon  which  the  Abb^,  looking  up  and  see- 
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ing  only  the  valets  present,  immediately  closed 
his  book,  observing  that  he  was  not  engaged  to 
perform  mass  to  the  rabble. 

**  Your  Majesty/'  said  I,  ''  was  the  first  who 
^*  made  me  acquainted  vdth  the  name  and  person 
**  of  Sieyes.  A  few  days  after  my  presentation 
''  at  court,  your  Majesty,  at  one  of  your  audi- 
**  ences,  having  passed  by  me,  stopped  to  speak 
''  to  the  person  who  stood  next  me,  addressing  ' 
"  him  by  name.  All  my  emigrant  prejudices 
^*  were  yet  in  full  force,  and  I  thought  myself 
''  polluted  by  coming  in  contact  with  one  whom 
"  I  regarded  as  an  absolute  monster,  and  whom 
**  I  had  never  heard  mentioned,  except  as  an  ob- 
•'  ject  of  the  bitterest  imprecation.*' — "  Doubt-- 
**  less,*'  said  the  Emperor,  ''you  were  thinking 
''  of  the  mart  sans  phras^.^  But  I  have  heard  it 
**  affirmed  that  Sieyes  denied  that." 

I  now  repeated  an  anecdote  which  used  to 
be  circulated  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,- 
and  on  which,  the  first  time  I  related  it,  the 
Emperor  made  no  observation.  Sieyes  was  de- 
scribed as  having  used  the  epithet  tyratU  in  speak*- 
ing  of  Louis  XVI,  to  which  Napoleon  was  said  to- 
have  replied, ''  Monsieur  Ahh6,  if  he  had  been  a 
"  tyrant,  I  should  not  be  here,  and  you  would  still 
"  be  performing  mass." — ''  I  might  have  thought 
**  so,"  said  the  Emperor,  on  my  relating  this 
anecdote  for  the  second  time ;  ''  but  I  should 
''  certainly  not  have  been  fool  enough  to  say  so. 
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**  This  is  one  of  the  absurd  storieB  invented  in 
"  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris,  I  never  corn- 
'*  mitted  blunders  of  that  kind:  my  object  was 
^'  to  extinguish,  and  not  to  feed  the  flame.  Tlie 
''torrent  of  hostility  was  already  too  forcibly 
**  directed  against  certain  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
**  tion.  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  and 
**  countenance  them  ;  and  I  did  so.  Some  one 
"  having  procured — God  knows  where — a  bust 
**  of  Sieyes  in  his  ecclesiastical  character,  it  was 
"  publicly  exhibited,  and  occasioned  a  universal 
*f  uproar.  Sieyes,  in  a  furious  passion,  set  out 
**  to  make  a  complaint  to  me ;  but  I  had  already 
'1  given  the  necessary  reprimand,  and  the  bust 
''  was  again  consigned  to  obscurity. 

"  My  great  principle  was  to  guard  against  re- 
''  action,  and  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion.  I 
''  never  condemned  any  opinion,  or  proscribed 
"  any  act.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  mien  who 
"  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI :  they 
"  were  in  the  Ministry,  and  in  the  Council  of 
"  State.  I  did  not  approve  of  their  doctrines ; 
**  bdt  what  had  T  to  do  with  them?  what  right 
**  had  I  to  constitute  myself  their  judge  ?  Some 
"  had  been  actuated  by  conviction,  others  by 
**  vireakness  and  terror,  and  all  by  the  delirium 
"  and  fury  of  the  moment.  The  fatality  of  the 
*'  Greek  tragedy  was  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
'*  Louis  XVI.^' 

I  told  the  Emperor,  that  it  was  reported  in  the 
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Fautiourg  B^int-Germain  that  Si^yes  had  been 
detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  ih  the  afiair 
of  M.  Clement  de  Rib ;  and  that  he  (Napoleon) 
bad  pardoned  him,  on  cofadition  of  his  entirely 
Ivitlidrawihg  himself  frofai  any  participation  in 
political  afikirs.  *'  This  is  another  idle  story, 
"  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  fdundatidn," 
said  the  Emperor*  **  Sieyes  was  always  attached 
**  to  me,  and  I  never  had  any  cause  to  complain 
**  of  him.  He  was  probably  vexed  to  find  that 
'^  I  opposed  his  metaphyisical  ideas ;  but  he  was 
**  at  length  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for 
**  France  to  haye  a  ruler,  and  he  preferred  me 
^'  to  any  other.  Sieyes  was,  after  all,  an  honest 
'*  and  a  very  clever  man :  he  did  much  for  the 
."  Rerolotion." 

The  Emperor  mentioned,  that  at  one  of  the  fitst 
public  festivals  that  took  place  duriiig  the  Con- 
sulate, as  he  was  viewing  the  illuminations  in 
oompany  with  Sieyes,  he  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  state  of  afiairs.  Sieyes  replied 
in  a  cold  and  even  a  disheartening  tone.  *^  And 
*!  yet,''»  resumed  Napoleoh,  **  I  had  this.mom*' 
♦f  ing  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  the 
**  people."— "It  is  seldbm,"  replied  Sieyes,  **that 
**  the  people  shew  their  real  spirit,  when  the  man 
''  who  is  possessed  of  power  presents  himself  to 
"  their  gaze.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  fkr  from 
'*  being  satisfied." — "  Then  you  do  not  think  the 
'*  present  government  firmly  established  ?"-"  No." 
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— ''And  when  do  you  suppose  we  shall  be  settled  ?" 
— ''When  I  see  the  Dukes  and  Marquises  of  the  old 
"  court  in  your  anti-chamber.'* — "  Sieyes/'  add- 
ed the  Emperor,  "little  dreamed  that  this  would 
"  so  soon  be  the  case.  He  was  short-sighted^  and 
"  could  not  see  very  £str  before  him.  I  thought  as  he 
"  did»  that  all  could  not  end  with  the  Republic ; 
"  but  I  foresaw  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
"  Accordingly,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
"  the  circun»tance  I  have  just  related  being  still 
"  fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  said  to  Sieyes,  at 
"  one  of  my  grand  audiences :  Well,  you  are  now 
"  p^k'-mSle  with  all  the  old  Dukes  and  Marquises ; 
"  do  you  think  all  is  settled  now?"—"  Oh,  yes,*' 
replied  Sieyes,  bowing  profoundly ;  ''you  have 
"  accomplished  miracles,  which  were  never  be- 
"  fore  equalled,  and  which  I  never  could  have 
"  foreseen." 

During  the  Consulate,  and  even  during  the  Em- 
pire, Napoleon  used  at  public  '  festivals  to  go 
out  late  at  night  fpr  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  shows  and  hearing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  He  once  went  outun  this  way  accompa- 
nied by  Maria  Louisa ;  and  they  both  walked  arm 
in  arm  on  the  Boulevards,  highly  amused  at  seeing 
their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and 
all  the  grandees  6{  the  court,  represented  in  the 
magic  lanterns. 

During  the  Consulate,  Napoleon  was  once 
standing  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Marine,  view- 
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ing  a  public  iUumination.  Beside  him  was  a 
lady»  who  to  all  appearance  had  formerly  moved 
in  a  distinguished  sphere,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  a  very  pretty  girl,  to  whom  she  was 
pointing  out  all  the  persons  of  note,  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro  in  the  apartments.  Csdl- 
ing  her  daughter's  attention  to  a  certain  in- 
dividual, she  said :  **  Remind  ine  to  go  and  pay 
'*  my  respects  to  him  some  day.  We  ought  to 
•*  do  so,  for  he  has  rendered  us  great  service." — 
**  But,  mother,''  replied  the  young  lady,  **  I  did 
*'  not  know  that  we  were  expected  to  shew  gra- 
•*  titude  to  such  people.  I  thought  they  were 
''  too  happy  in  being  able  to  oblige  persons  of 
•*  our  quality." — "  Certainly,"  said  the  Emperor, 
^^  La  Bruy^re  would  have  turned  this  incident 
**  to  good  account." 

Napoleon  sometimes  went  out  in  disguise 
early  in  the  morning,  traversing  the  streets  of 
the  capital  alone,  and  mingling  with  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  people,  with  whose  con- 
dition and  sentiments  he  wished  to  make  himself 
acquainted.  In  the  Council  of  State  I  have 
often  heard  him  advise  the  Prefect  of  Police  to 
adopt  this  plan.  He  called  it  the  Caliph  system 
of  police,  and  said  he  esteemed  it  to  be  the 
best. 

On  his  return  from  the  disastrous  campaigns 
of  Moscow  and  Leipsic,  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  confidence,  frequent- 
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ly  appeared  amidst  the  multitude  with  scarcely 
aoy  attendants.  He  visited  the  market-places, 
the  faubourgs,  and  all  the  populous  districts  of 
the  capital,  converging  iamiiiarly  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  was  every  where  received  and 
treated  with  respect. , 

One  day,  at  La  HaUt^  a  woman  with  whom 
he  had  been  holding  a  little  dialogue,  bluntly 
fc6ld  him  he  ought  to  make  peace.  ^^  Good  wo- 
*'  man,"  replied  the  Emperor,  **  sell  your  herbs, 
'^  and  leave  me  to  settle  my  afiairs.  Let  every 
'*  one  attend  to  his  own  calling."  The  by- 
standers laughed,  and  applauded  him. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  when  surrounded  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  whom  he  was  treating  very 
condescendingly,  some  one  asked  whether  affairs 
were  really  as  bad  as  they  were  represented  to 
be.  "  Why,  certamly,''  replied  the  Emperor, 
''  I  cannot  say  that  things  are  going  on  very 
*'  well."— ••  But  what  yill  be  the  end  of  this? ' 
— '*  Heaven  knows !" — '^  Will  the  enemy  enter 
"  France?"—'*  Vei^y  possibly;  and  he  may  even 
''  march  to  Paris  if  you  do  not  assist  me.  I  hdive  not 
''  a  million  of  arms.  I  cannot  do  all  by  my  own 
**  individual  efforts." — *'  We  will  support  you," 
exclaimed  a  number  of  voices. — '*  Then  I  shall 
''  beat  the  enemy ^  and  preserve  the  glory  of 
"  France."—**  But  what  must  we  do  ?"— "  You 
"  must  enlist  and  fight." — ''  We  will,"  jsaid  one  of 
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the  crowd ; ''  but  weniusC  make  a  fbw  conditions  T 
*'  What  are  they  ?"— '*  WewUl  not  pass  the  fron- 
'*.  tier." — "  You  shall  hot  be  required  to  do  so." 
— "  We  wirfi  to  serve  in  the  guards,"  said  ano- 
ther.— "  You  shall  do  so."  The  air  instantly 
resounded  with  acclamations.  Registers  were  im- 
mediately opened,  and  two  thousand  men  enlisted 
in  course  of  the  day.  Napoleon  returned  to  the 
Tuileries ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  Place  Carousel 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  the  multitude, 
whose  acclamations  rent  the  air,  it  was  supposed 
that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and  the  gates 
were  about  to  be  <:losed. 

On  his  return  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  the 
Emperor  made  another  visit  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine,  where  he  was  received  with  ^qual 
enthusiasm,  and  conducted  back  to  the  palace  in 
a  similar  manner.  As  he  passed  through  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  the  multitude  who 
escorted  him  halted  before  the  principal  hotels, 
and  manifested  their  disapprobation  by  angry 
words  and  gestures.  The  Emperor  observed 
that  he  had  scarcely  ever  been  placed  in  so 
delicate  a  situation.  '^  How  many  evils  ^ight 
"  have  ensued,"  said  he, ''  had  a  single  stone  been 
''thrown  by  the  mob.  Had  a  single  imprudeut 
''  word,  or  even  ^an  equivocal  look,  escaped  me, 
''  the  whole  Faubourg  might  have  been  destroy- 
''  ed ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  preservation 
''  was  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  my  presence 
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*'  of  mind,  knd  the  respect  which  the  multitude 
''  entertained  for  me/' 

To-day  I  attended  the  Emperor  at  his  toilette. 
Sautini  was  cutting  his  hair,  and  a  large  tuft 
fell  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  the 
Emperor  observing  me,  asked  what  I  was  doing. 
I  replied  that  I  had  dropped  something,  upon 
which  he  smiled  and  pinched  my  ear :  he  guessed 
what  I  had  picked  up. 

Speaking  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of 
manners  which  prevailed  at  die  time  when  he 
commanded  the  army  of  the  interior  in  Paris, 
Napoleon  mentioned  that  an  Ordormateur  came 
to  solicit  some  signatui:es  from  him,  and  to  beg 
that  he  would  give  his  support  to  certain  ap- 
pointments and  supplies  :  this  he  promised -to  do 
without   hesitation,  conceiving  that  there   was 
nothing  un&ir  in  the  proposal     Before  he  with- 
drew, the  Ordormateur  dextrously  took  an  op- 
portunity of  leaving  on  the  chimney-piece  two 
rouleaux    containing  a  hundred    Louis.      This 
was  an  enormous  sum  in  specie,  for  at  that 
time    paper  money  was  chiefly  in  use.     For- 
tunately, the  General  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  circumstance,  and  the  visitor  was  called  back 
before  he  had  gone  far.    He  at  first  attempted 
to  deny  having  left  the  money ;  but  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  it,  observing  that  every  one  must 
live,  and  that  the  method  he  had  adopted  was,  he 
believed,  the  general  one.     He,  however,  hoped 
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that  he  might  be  forgiven  if  he  had  uninten- 
tionally done  wrong,  adding  that  it  was  very 
seldom  necessary  to  ask  pardon  for  such  offences. 

At  the  hour  at  which  the  Emperor  generally 
takes  his  walk,  he  found  himself  very  drowsy ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  rouse  himself,  and  h^ 
went  out  though  the  wind  was  blowing  violent- 
ly. After  walking  a  short  way,  he  returned  to 
the  house,  and  we  entered  Madame  de  M ontho- 
Ion's  apartment.  The  Emperor  had  no  sooner 
seMed  himself  on  the  sofa,  than  he  felt  inclined 
to  (all  asleep.  He  rose  and  proceeded  to  th^ 
drawing-room.  He  complained  of  great  internal 
heat,  and  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  toast  and  water. 
His  drowsiness  still  continued,  and  he  retired  to 
bis  chamber  to  lie  down* 

About  seven  o'clock  he  sent  for  me,  and  gave 
me  the  following  note,  which  he  desired  me  to 
keep  along  with  the  rest  of  the  official  papers. 
It  was  the  copy  of  a  note  which  he  had  sent  that 
morning  to  the  Oov^mor 


Note.  —  **  I  recollect  that  in  a  conversation 
which  took  place  between  General  Lowe  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  my  suite,  (alluding  to 
the  conversation  of  the  15th,)  some  observations 
were  made  respecting  my  situation,  which  were 
not  conformable  with  my  ideas.  I  abdicated  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  in  favour 
of  my  son.      I   proceeded  with    confidence  to 
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England,  with  the  intention  of  living  either  there 
or  in  America,  in  profound  retirement,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Colonel  who  was  killed  in 
battle  by  my  side.  /  had  f^esolved  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  all  political  affairs  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

"  When  I  went  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
that  I  was  to  be  transported  beyond  the  line, 
and  that  I  was  to  be  called  General  Bonaparte. 
This  obliged  me  to  retain  ostensibly  the  title 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  opposition  to  the 
name  of  General  Bonaparte,  which  it  was  wished 
should  be  forced  upon  me. 

**  About  seven  or  eight  months  ago.  Count 
Montholon  proposed  to  obviate  the  little  difficul* 
ties  that  are  continually  arising,  by  my  adopting 
an  ordinary  name.  The  Admiral  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  to  London  on  this  subject,^ 
and  there  the  mattertested. 

''  The  name  which  is  now  applied  to  me  has 
the  advantage  of  not  prejudging  the  past ;  but  it 
is  not  in  unison  with  the  forms  of  society.  1 
am  still  disposed  to  assume  a  name  that  may  be  con- 
Jbrmable  with  custom ;  I  once  more  repeat,  that 
whenever  I  may  be  released  from  my  cruel  cap- 
tivity, /  am  still  willing  to  continue  a  stranger  to  aU 
political  affairs^  whatever  may  take  place  in  the 
world.  Such  is  my  determination ;  and  no  other 
declaration,  on  this  subject,  has  my  sanction.'* 
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The  Emperor  ate  but  little  dinner ;  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  lethargy  that 
had  come  over  him.  He  had  been  overpowered 
by  drowsiness  during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and 
yet  when  he  withdrew  he  said  he  was  afraid  he 
should  not  sleep,  his  sensations  were  so  ex-* 
traordinary.  He  generally  rests  soundly  when  he 
is  inclined  to  sleep,  but  he  had  been  dozing 
all  day  long  without  being  able  to  get  any  rest. 

To-day  a  frigate  sailed  for  Europe. 

LoiM  XVL — Marie  Antoinette. — Madame  Campatu — Leo-> 
.    nard. — The  Princess  de  Latnballe. 

17th. — ^AboiitDOon  the  Emperor  sent  for  me; 
his  breakfast  was  just  over.  He  was  no  better 
than  he  had  been  yesterday.  He  endeavoured 
to  converse  a  little,  and  then  read  in  English  a 
few  pages  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  still 
complained  of  drowsiness,  and  after  several  vain 
efforts  to  rouse  himself,  he  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber to  try  and  take  a  nap.  He  was  the  more 
astonished  that  this  heaviness  should  continue, 
as  he  said  he  had  slept  well  during  the  night* 

He  did  not  leave  his  chamber  until  dinner  was 
ready,  and  after  dinner  he  tried  to  read  a  little 
of  Don  Quixote;  but  he  almost  immediately 
laid  down  the  book,  and  retired.  As  it  was  very 
early,  he  sent  £6r  me  after  he  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  remained  with  him  nearly  an  hour  convers- 
ing on  different  subjects. 

z  2 
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We  spoke  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  their  martyrdom,  &c.  He  asked  me 
to  tell  him  what  I  knew  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  what  they  had  said  to  me  on  my  presenta- 
tion. The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Court 
were,  I  informed  him,  the  same  as  those 
which  were  adopted  during  the  Empire.  As 
to  character,  I  observed,  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Queen  had  disappointed  public 
expectation.  During  the  first  moments  of  the  re- 
volutionary storm,  there  was  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose her  a  woman  of  great  talent  and  energy ; 
but  subsequently  these  qualities  seemed  entirely 
to  forsake  her.  With  regard  to  the  King,  I  men- 
tioned the  opinion  formed  of  him  by  M .  Bertrand 
de  Molleville,  with  whom  I  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted, and  who  was  Minister  of  Marine  to 
Louis  XVI.  at  the  height  of  the  crisis.  He  pro- 
nounced the  King  to  have  possessed  considerable 
information,  sound  judgment,  and  excellent  in- 
tentions ;  but  there  it  all  ended.  He  lost  himself 
by  the  multiplicity  of  advice  which  he  solicited, 
and  by  his  irresolute  and  wavering  mode  of  fol- 
lowing that  advice. 

The  Emperor,  in  his  turn,  retraced  the  portrait 
of  the  Queen,  by  Madame  Campan,  who,  he 
observed,  having  been  her  confident,  and  having 
served  her  with  soeal,  affection,  and  fidelity,  might 
be  expected  to  have  known  a  great  deal  about 
her,  and  deserved   to    be  considered  as  good 
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authority.  Madame  Campan,  he  said,  had  com- 
municated to  him  many  details  of  the  private  life 
of  the  Queen ;  and  he  related  some  particulars 
which  he  had  derived  from  that  source. 

The  Queen,  according  to  Madame  Campan, 
was  a  fascinating  woman,  but  destitute  of  talent : 
she  was  better  calculated  to  be  a  votary  of  plea- 
sure than  a  participator  in  affairs  of  state.  She 
possessed  an  excellent  heart,  was  parsimonious 
rather  than  extravagant,  and  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed strength  of  character  equal  to  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  She 
obtained  regular  information  of  the  schenies  that 
wei*e  carrying  on  abroad ;  and  she  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  her  deliverance,  even  up  to  the 
fatal  10th  of  August,  the  catastrophe  of  which 
was  brought  about  solely  by  the  intrigues  and 
hopes  of  the  Court,  which  were  developed  to  the 
world  through  the  imprudence  of  the  King  and 
those  who  surrounded  him. 

"  On  the  terrible  night  of  the  5th  of  October,'' 
said  the  Emperor,  **  a  person  for  whom  the  Queen 
'*  entertained  a  high  regard,  and  whom  I  after- 
**  wards  treated  very  ill  at  Rastadt,  hastened  to 
**  join  the  Princess  at  Versailles :  whether  he  had 
**  been  sent  for,  or  whether  he  went  of  his  own 
''  accord  to  share  her  dangers,  I  know  not.  It  is 
''  in  these  trying  moments,"  continued  the  Em^ 
peror,  ''  that  Y^e  Joel  most  in  need  of  the  advice 
''  and  consolation  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
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**  US.  At  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  when 
'*  the  palace  was  forced,  the  Queen  fled  for  re- 
''  fuge  to  the  King  s  apartments ;  but  her  coni- 
**  dent  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
**  only  escaped  by  leaping  out  of  a  window." 

I  informed  the  Emperor  that  the  Queen  had 
greatly  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  emi- 
grants, by  her  conduct  during  the  events  of  Va- 
rennes  :  she  was  reproached  for  not  having  al- 
lowed the  King  to  set  out  alone,  and  for  having 
betrayed  a  want  of  skiH'and  energy  during  the 
flight  of  the  Royal  family.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  ill  managed  and  confused  than 
the  journey  to  Varennes,  A  curious  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  event  was,  that  Leo- 
nard, the  Queen's  femous  coiffeur,  found  means  to 
pass  in  his  cabriolet,  through  the  midst  of  the 
tumult;  and  he  arrived  at  Coblentz,  bringing 
with  him  the  Marshal's  baton,  whicli,  it  was  said, 
the  King  had  carried  away  from  the  Tuileries,  in 
order  to  deliver  it  to  M.  de  Bouill6,  when  he 
should  join  him. 

**  It  was,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  an  established 
**  rule  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
**  tria,  to  observe  profound  silence  respecting 
"  the  Queen  of  France.  Whenever  the  name  of 
**  Marie  Antoinette  was  mentioned,  they  cast 
**  down  their  eyes,  and  dextrously  changed  the 
"  conversation,  as  if  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  and 
''  embarrassing  subject.     This  rule,"  continued 
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the  Emperor,  *^  was  adopted  by  all  the  members 
'^  of  the  family,  and  recommended  to  their  agents 
''  abroad*  The  efforts  lately  made  by  the  French 
"  princes  in  Paris,  to  revive  the  interest  attached 
''  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  must 
"  certainly  have  been  displeasing  to  the  Court 
''of  Vienna/' 

The  Emperor  next  asked  me  some  questions 
concerning  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  of  whom 
he  said  he  knew  nothing.  I  was  enabled  to 
answer  his  questions,  as  I  had  known  the  Prin- 
cess well.  One  of  my  cousins  had  been  her  lady 
of  honour ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
at  the  commencement  of  my  emigration,  I  was 
received  as  one  of  her  household^  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  Princess  de  Lamballe 
had  assembled  round  her  many  of  the  wrecks  of 
Versailles;  she  was  surrounded  by  nobles  and 
persons  of  fashion,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  old  Court.  She  was  also  visited  by  many 
illustrious  foreigners;  ^Bind  while  I  remained 
with  her  I  frequently  saw  Gustavus  III.  King 
of  Sweden,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Count  de  Haga;  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
and  his  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Prince 
Louis)  was  killed  just  before  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland ;  the  widow  of  a 
brother  of  the  King  of  England,  &c. 

When  Louis  XVL  solemnly  accepted  the  Con 
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stitution,  and  thus  recomposed  the  nation,  the 
Princess  received  an  official  letter  from  the 
Queen,  inviting  her  to  return  to  her  situation. 
She  consulted  her  old  friends,  who  declared 
themselves  of  opinion  that  the  Queen  was  not 
free,  and  conceiving  that  there  would  be  no 
-safety  in  Paris,  they  advised  her  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  the  Queen's  letter,  and  to  let  it  be  sup- 
posed it  had  never  come  to  hand.  The  Princess, 
however,  having  asked  some  other  individuals, 
how  they  would  advise  her  to  act,  they  unfortu- 
i^ately  replied : — ''  Madam,  you  shared  the  pro- 
''  sperity  of  the  Queen,  and  you  have  now  a  noble 
**  opportunity  of  proving  your  fidelity,  particu- 
**  larly  since  you  are  no  longer  her  favourite.*' 
The  Princess  possessed  lofty  sentiments,  vmm 
affections,  and  was  rather  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind.  She  declared  her  intention  of  setting  out 
next  day  for  Paris.  The  unfortunate  lady,  there- 
fore, returned  to  the  capital,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed ; 
and  she  fell  the  victim  of  generosity  and  noble 
sentiment*  When  the  Princess  determined  en 
proceeding  to  Paris,  my  friends  proposed  that  I 
should  accompany  her  as  one  of  her  suite.  My 
youth,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  my 
being  almost  a  stranger  in  Paris,  would  have  en- 
abled me  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  serviceable  to  her ;  but  at  the  moment 
of  her  departure,  some  difficulties  arose  which 
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prevented  me  from  accompanying  her.  How* 
ever,  I  became  her  correspondent;  and  every 
other  day  I  transmitted  to  her  the  histories  and 
absurd  stories  of  every  kind,  which  served  to 
feed  our  hopes,  and  to  which  we'  failed  not  to 
give  implicit  credit.  I  continued  my  conrespon- 
denoe  while  we  remained  in  the  country ;  I  even 
continued  it  after  she  had  ceased  to  exist  1  .  .  .  . 
The  extreme  affliction  in  which  I  was  plunged, 
on  hearing  of  her  dreadful  fate,  was  occasionally 
augmented  by  the  fear  that  my  letters  might 
peiiiaps  have  had  some  share  in  producing  it.  I 
happen  to  have  now  in  my  possession  some 
lines  which  she  wrote  a  few  days  before  the 
horrible  catastrophe  which  closed  her  existence. 
They  are  dated /rom  my  dungeon;  for  so  she 
called  the  Pavillion  of  Flora,  which  she  at  that 
time  occupied  in  the  Tuileries. 

Removal  of  four  individuals  of  our  t$tabli»hment^ — RtcoU 
Upturns  qf  the  En^i>erot^s  early  life. 

18th. — I  did  not  see  the  Emperor  untiifive 
o'clock,  when  he  sent  for  me  to  attend  him  ia 
the  drawing-room.  He  continued  indisposed; 
but  he  had,  notwithstanding,  been  engaged  aU  the 
morning  in  dictating  to  the  Grand  Marshal.  He 
summoned  all  the  individuals  of  has  suite  in  suc- 
cession. He  was  low-spirited  and  heavy ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  certain  restlessness 
about  him.    He  sought  to  amuse  himself  in  va- 
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riovLB  ways.    He  first  tried  chess,  then  dominos^ 
and  then  chess  again ;  but  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelledi  to  return  to  his  chanil>er,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  sit  up.    The  state  of  the  weather, 
joined  to  the  yezations  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
concur  in  producing  torments  almost  beyond 
endurance.    The  weather  has  an  effect  on  the 
nerves,  and  the  persecutions  that  are  heaped 
upon  us  are  still  worse  to  bear.     Every  word 
uttered  by  the  Grovemor  increases  our  misery. 
To-day    he   had   signified    his  intention  of  re- 
moving four   of  our  establishment,   which  has 
been  the  cause  of  geperal  lamentation  among  the 
household :  the  individuals  singled  out  for  re* 
moval,  regret  their*  separation  from  their  com- 
panions;   while  those  who  are  to  remain,  are 
tormented  by  the  fear  of  speedily  sharing  the 
same  fate.      We  compared   Sir  Hudson  Lowe  , 
to    Scylla,   devouring  the  four  companions  of 
Ulysses. 

The  Grovemor  has  informed  me  that  he  also  in- 
tends removing  my  servant,  who  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  island,  'and  with  whom  I  am  very  well 
satisfied.  He  is  doubtless  afraid  that  the  man 
will  become  too  much  attached  to  me.  He  pro- 
poses to  send  me  a  servant  of  his  own  choosing, 
a  fevour  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful,  though  I 
have  no  intention  of  availing  myself  of  the  kind 
offer. 

At  dinner  the  Emperor  ate  but  little.     During 
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the  dessert,  however,  his  spirits  revived  a  little, 
and  we  began  to  converse  on  the  events  of  his 
early  life.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  he  delights 
to  dwell,  and  which  always  affords  him  a  source 
of  new  and  lively  interest.  He  repeated  many 
of  the  particulars  which  I  have  already  re- 
lated at  different  times.  He  said  he  loved  to 
carry  himself  back  to  that  happy  age  when  all  is 
gaiety  and  enjoyment; — that  happy  period  of 
hope  and  rising  ambition,  when  the*  world  fiist 
opens  before  us  and  the  mind  fondly  cherishes 
every  romantic  dream.  He  spoke  of  his  regiment, 
and  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed  when  he  first 
mingle  d  in  society.  On  mentioning  the  different 
balls  and  f£tes  which  he  had  attended  in  his 
youthful  days,  he  described  one  as  having  been 
particularly  splendid.  **  But,*'  said  he,  **  at  that 
**  time  my"  notions  of  splendour  were  very  differ- 
•*  ent  from  what  they  now  are." 

Alluding  to  the  date  of  certain  circumstances, 
he  observed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  detail  his  life  year  by  year.  We  observed 
that  if  he  would  only  date  the  events  of  four 
or  five  years,  we  could  easily  take*  all  the 
rest  upon  ourselves.  He  reverted  to  his  dSbtU  at 
the  military  school  of  Toulon,  the  circumstances 
that  first  called  him  into  notice,  the  sudden  as- 
cendancy which  he  acquired  by  his  first  successes, 
and  the  ambition  with  which  they  inspired  him  : 
"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  was  far  from  entertain- 
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**  ing  a  high  opinion  of  myself.  It  was  not  till 
'' after  the  battle  of  Lodi  that  I  conceived  those 
*'  lofty  notions  of  ambition,  which  were  confirmed 
**  in  Egypt,  after  the  victory  of  the  Pyramids, 
''  and  the  possession  of  Cairo.  Then,"  said  he, 
<'  I  willingly  resigned  myself  to  every  brilliant 
"  dream." 

The  Emperor  had  become  very  cheerful  and 
talkative,  and  he  did  not  retire  until  midnight. 
We  looked  upon  this  as  a  sort  of  resuscitation. 

Madame  de  GenUs*  Navels. 

19th. — Our  four  outlaws,  namely,  the  Pole, 
Santini,  Archambeau,  and  Rousseau,  lefl  us 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  an  hour  after, 
they  sailed  for  the  Cape  with  a  brisk  wind. 

About  three  o  clock  the  Emperor  sent  for  me. 
He  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  desired  to 
have  Madame  de  Grenlis'  novels  brought  to  him. 
He  read  a  few  pages  aloud ;  but  he  soon  laid 
down  the  books,  observing  that  they  told  him 
nothing.  It  was  not  so  with  me  f  the  few  pages 
that  I  had  just  heard,  touched  msmy  tender  strings. 
Iliey  presented  a  picture  of  the  elegant  society  of 
Paris,  detailed  the  names  of  streets  and  monu- 
ments, described  fietmiliar  conversations,  and  re- 
traced well-known  portraits  ;  all  this  produced  a 
forcible  impression  on  me.  The  realities  exist, 
I  myself  exist,  and  yet  we  are  sep^ated  by 
distance,  time,  and  doubtl^s  by  eternity.      I 
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could  at  this  moment  look  with  indiflference  on 
pleasure  and  gaiety ;  but  the  recollection  of 
persons  and  places,  which  had  thus  been  revived, 
filled  me  with  feelings  of  deep  melancholy  and 
regret. 

The  Grand  Marshal  now  arrived,  and  the 
Emperor  dictated  to  him  till  dinner-time. 

In  the  evening  the  Emperor  asked  for  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  but  he  viras  unable  to  read,  and 
soon  laid  aside  the  book. 

Valuation  of  the  Books  sent  out  to  us. — The  Grand  Mar» 
shal  comes  to  live  nearer  to  us. 

20th. — I  spent  the  day  in  estimating  the  va^ 
lue  of  the  books  sent  to  us  from  London,  and 
for  which  an  enormous  sum  is  claimed  of  the 
Emperor.  Our  valuation  did  not  amount  to  even 
half  that  sum. 

The  Emperor  did  not  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room  until  a  moment  before  dinner ;  he  had  not, 
he  said,  seen  any  body  the  whole  day ;  he  had 
sought  for  diversion  and  found  it  in  continued 
application.  After  dinner  he  again  took  up  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  Grand  Marshal  and  his  family  have  this 
day  left  Hut's-gate,  their  first  residence,  which 
was  situated  about  one  league  from  Long  wood. 
They  hate  at  last  taken  possession  of  their  new 
house,  by  which  means  we  are  now  nearly  under 
the  same  roof.  This  was  quite  an  event  for  them 
and  for  us. 
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Expedition  of  Saint-Louis  in  Egypt, — Our  Female  Au- 
thors.— Madame  de  Stael, — I'he  writers  inimical  to  Na- 
poleon wilt  bite  against  granite, 

'  21st. — I  went  after  breakfast  to  see  Madame 
Bertrand.  She  was  so  confined  at  Hut'srgate, 
that  she  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  .being  shut 
up  within  our  enclosure,  and  we  shall  be  very 
great  gainers  by  it  For  my  part  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  had  found  part  of  my  family. 

Our  limits  become  every  day  more  circum* 
scribed.  The  number  of  sentries  is  augmented, 
every  thing  reminds  us  inces^ntly  of  our  hor- 
rible prison. 

The  Emperor  said  to  me  whilst  he  was  dress- 
ing, *'  that  he  was  determined  to  apply,  once 
"  more,  regularly  to  his  occupations,  which  had 
"  been  interrupted  by  the  late  ill-treatment 
•*  from  our  horrible  Governor.'*  I  urged  him 
to  do  so  with  all  my  might,  as  well  for  his  own 
sake  as  for  ours,  and  for  France  and  History. 

The  weather  was  too  bad  to  allow  the  Em- 
peror to  take  the  air.  He  went  into  his  library, 
and  looked  over  the  History  of  the  Crusades  by 
Michaud,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Joinville.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  con- 
versed for  some  time  longer;  particularly  re- 
specting the  servant  which  they  wish  to  take 
from  me,  and  one  they  intend  to  give  me,  &c. 

The  Governor  will  only  give  for  the  Emperor's 
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plate  a  sum  which  is  more  than  a  fifth  less  than 
the  plate  is  valued  at  in  Paris,  and  yet  he  will 
neither  allow  any  competition  for  the  sale  of  it 
in  the  Island,  nor  of  its  being  taken  to  Lon- 
don!   ^    .    • 

The  unfortunate  people  that  have  been  shipped 
for  the  Cape,  will  be  fed  like  common  sailors. 
I  have  heard  on  this  occasion,  that  the  same 
thing  took  place  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
and  that  the  Emperor's  servants  had  not  had  any 
indulgence  more  than  the  common  sailors,  except 
by  paying  for  it. 

After  dinner  the  Emperor  read,  in  Joinville, 
an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Saint-Louis  in 
Egypt.  He  analysed  it,  pointing  out  its  defects, 
and  comparing  the  movements  and  the  plan  of 
that  expedition  with  the  plan  adopted  by  him- 
self; concluding  that  ''  if  he  had  acted  in  the 
"  same  manner  as  Saint-Louis  had  done,  he 
"  would  undoubtedly  have  shared  the  same  fate.'' 

The  Emperor  retired  early  and  sent  for  me. 
The  conversation  again  fell  upon  his  excursions 
in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  Matilda,  a  novel,  by 
Madame  Cottin,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
those  countries,  being  incidentally  mentioned, 
led  the  Emperor  to  take  a  review  of  our  female 
authors.  He  spoke  of  Madame  Roland  and  her 
Memoirs,  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  of  Madame 
Cottin,  whose  Claire  d'Albe  he  had  just  been 
reading,  and  of  Madame  de  Stael.     He  spoke 
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at  length  about  the  latter,  and  repeated  in  part 
what  has  already  been  said.  Speaking  of  her 
exile,  he  said :  **  Her  house  had  become  quite 
"an  arsenal  against  me;,  people  we^t  there 
**  to  be  armed  knights.  She  endeavoured  to 
**  raise  enemies  against  me  and  fought  against 
"  me  herself.  She .  was  at  once  Armida  and 
*'  Clorinda."  Then  summing  up  his  arguments 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  he  said :  ''  After  all,  it 
^*  cannot  be  denied  that  Madame  de  Stael  is 
"  a  very  distinguished  woman,  endowed  with 
'*  great  talents  and  possessing  a  considerable 
**  share  of  wit.  She  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
''  It  was  more  than  once  hinted  to  me,  in  order 
**  to  soften  me  in  her  favour,  that  she  was  an 
'^  adversary  to  be  feared,  and  might  become  a 
*•  useful  ally ;  and  certainly  if  instead  of  reviling 
"  me  as  she  did,  she  had  spoken  in  my  praise, 
*'  it  might  no  doubt  have  proved  advantageous 
"  to  me ;  for  her  position  and  her  abilities  gave 
**  her  an  absolute  sway  over  the  saloons,  and 
"  their  influence  in  Paris  is  well  known."  He 
then  added,  ''  Notwithstanding  all  that  she  has 
^'  said  against  me,  and  all  that  she  will  say  yet, 
''  I  am  certainly  far  from  thinking  or  saying 
"  that  she  has  a  bad  heart :  the  fact  is,  that  she 
"  and  I  have  waged  a  little  war  against  each 
"  other,  and  that  is  all."  Then  taking  a  review 
of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  declaimed 
against  him,  he  said  :    'M  am   destined  to  be 
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*'  their  food,  but  I  have  little  fear  of  becoming 
"  their  victim ;  they  will  bite  against  granite ; 
''  my  history  is  made  up  of  facts,  and  words 
''  alone  cannot  destroy  them.  In  order  to  fight 
''  against  me  suecessfully,  somebody  should 
''  appear  in  the  lists  armed  with  the  weight 
''  and  authority  of  facts  on  his  side.  If  such  a 
''  man  as  the  great  Frederic,  or  any  other  man 
^*  of  his  cast,  were  to  take  to  writing  against 
"  me,  then  it  would  be  a  different  thing ;  it 
''  would  then,  perhaps,  be  time  for  me  to  begin 
"  to  be  moved;  but  as  fpr  all^  other  writers, 
**  whatever  be  their  talent,  their  efforts  will  be 
"  vain.  My  fame  will  survive :  and  when  they 
"  wish  to  be  admired,  they  will  sound  my 
'*  praise." 

Care  taken  of  the  wounded  in  the  Armiis^-^Baron  lAXTrey.-^ 
Ch^racteriitic  circumitance, 

22d — ^23d.  The  weather  has  been  very  bad. 
The  Emperor,  sufiering  greatly  from  the  tooth- 
ache, and  having  a  swelled  cheek,  has  not  been  able 
to  go  out  for  the  last  two  days.  I  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  them  with  him,  in  his  apartment, 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  which  he  has  converted 
into  a  promenade,  by  opening  the  doors  of  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other. 

Amongst  the  various  subjects  of  our  conversa- 
tion, he  once  told  me  certain  things  which  he  had 
heard,  and  at  which  I  much  rejoiced.     Notliing 

Vol.  III.  Part  VI.  2  a 
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can  ^ive  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  horrors  of 
our  situation  than  the  importance  which  I  attach- 
ed to  them.  But  every  thing  is  in  proportion  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed. 

At  another  time,  the  Emperor  expressed  his 
'  regret  at  being  so  lazy  with  respect  to  the  English 
language.  I  told  him  that  he  now  knew  as  much 
of  it  as  he  wanted.  He  could  read  all  books ; 
it  was  now  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  regular  system — but,  were  the  rule  and  com- 
pass  fit  things  for  him  ? 

After  going  through  several  subjects  of  con^ 
versation,  the  Emperor  spoke  of  Baron  Larrey, 
on  whom  he  passed  the  highest  encomium,  saying 
that  Larrey  had  left  the  impression  on  his  mind  of 
a  true,  honest  man ;  that  to  science  he  united,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  virtue  of  active  philan- 
thropy: he  looked  upon  all  the  wounded  as  be- 
longing to  his  family ;  every  consideration  gave 
way  before  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
hospitals.  ''  In  our  first  campaigns  under  the 
'^  Republic,  which  have  been  so  much  recited," 
said  the  Emperor,  ''  a  most  fortunate  revolution 
V  took  place  in  the  surgical  department,  which 
*^  has  since  spread  to  all  the  armies  of  Europe; 
*•  and  to  Larrey  it  is,  in  great  measure,  that  man- 
"  kind  is  indebted  for  it.  The  surgeon  now 
**  shares  the  dangers  of  the  soldier :  it  is  in  the 
'*  midst  of  the  fire  that  he  devotes  his  cares  to 
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V  him.    Larfey  possesses  all  my  esteem  and  my 
"  gratitude/*  &c,  &c. 

N.B.  This  favourably  impression  seems  clearly 
to  have  occupied  Napoleon's  mind  in  his,  last 
moments ;  for  he  has  left  Larrey  a  mark  of  bi^ 
remembrance,  with  this  honourable  testimonyi — 
"  The  tnost  virtuous  man  that  I  have  knoum.^  On 
reading  these  words,  I  concluded  that  some 
peculiar  circumstance  must  have  produced  this 
most  magnificent  expression  of  esteem,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries : — 

After  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Wurchen,  and 
Bautzen,  the  victorious  Napoleon  sent  for  the 
surgeon  (Larrey),  to  ascertain,  as  usual,  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  wounded,  and  the  state  in  which  they 
were.  They  happened  to  be,  on  this  occasion^ 
very  considerably  more  numerous  than  at  other 
times  and  in  other  engagements.  The  Emperor 
was  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  cause  of  it.  .M.  Larrey 
thought  that,  independently  of  local  causes,  it 
fnight  be  found  in  the  great  number  of  soldiers 
who.  had  fought  on  that  day  for  the  first  time^ 
and  who  were,  on  that  account,  more  awkward  in 
their  movements,  and  less  expert  in  avoiding 
danger.  The  Emperor,  whose  mind  was  exr 
tremely  preoccupied  by  this  affair,  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  explanation,  and  made  inquiries 
elsewhere.    As    there   were»    at  that  moment, 

2  a2 
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several  persons  who  were  heartily  tired  of  war; 
who  would  have  wished  fot  peace  on  any  con- 
ditions ;  and  who  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
see  the  Emperor  compelled  to  make  it,  whether 
from  the  effect  of  calculation  or  conviction, — the 
Emperor  was  told»  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that 
the  immense  number  of  wounded  ought  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  surprise ;  that  the  greatest  proportion 
of  them  were  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  they  had 
inflicted  the  wound  on  themselves,  in  order  to  be 
disabled  from  fighting.  The  Emperor  was  thun* 
derstruck  at  this  information;  he  repeated  his 
inquiries,  and  found  them  attended  with  the 
same  result ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair.  *'  If  it 
"  be  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  **  notwithstanding  our 
'*  success,  our  situation  is  hopeless :  France  will 
"  be  delivered  up  defenceless  to  the  barbarians." 
And  turning  over  in  his  mind  by  what  means  he 
should  put  a  stop  to  this  contagion,  he  ordered 
all  the  wounded  of  a  certain  description  to  be  put 
on  t)ne  side ;  and  named  a  commission,  composed 
of  surgeons,  vrith  Larrey  at  their  head,  to  examine 
their  wounds,  resQlved  to  punish  most  severely 
those  who  should  be  found  to  have  been  .so 
cowardly  as  to  mutilate  themselves.  M.  Larrey, 
still  unwilling  to  believe  in  this  voluntary  self- 
mutilation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  stain  on 
the  honour  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation,  ap- 
peared beifore  the  Emperor  to  state  his  opinion 
once  more  to  him.     But  Napoleon,  incensed  at 
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his  obstinacy,  which  some  persons  had  taken  care 
to  magnify  in  his  eyes,  said  to  him  with  severity, 
*'  Siri  you  will  make  your  observations  to  me 
"  officially ; — go  and  fulfil  your  duty." 

Baron  Larrey  immediately  applied  to  the 
business,  but  in  a  solemn  manner ;  he  followed  up 
the  most  trifling  details,  and  therefore  proceed^ 
^d  slowly,  whilst  various  motives  rendered  many 
persons  impatient  to  see  the  issue ;  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  no  less  im- 
patient. Some  persons  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to 
M.  Larrey  the  delicate  situation  in  whiicb  he  was 
placed ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  observa* 
tions,  and  remained  unmoved.  At  last,  after 
some  days,  he  went  to  the  Emperor,  insisting  upon 
being  allowed  to  deliver  his  report  himself, 
"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Emperor,  "do  you  still  per- 
**  sist  in  your  opinion  ?" — "  More  than  that.  Sire, 
''  I  am  come  to  prove  to  your  Majesty  that  I  was 
"  right ;  these  brave  young  men  were  basely  ca- 
''  lumniated :  I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
"  the  strictest  investigation,  and  I  have  not  found 
''  one  single  man  guilty ;  there  is  a  deposition 
*'  in  writing  on  the  individual  case  of  evwy 
^'  one  of  those  wounded  men  :  bales  of  tbpm 
"  follow  me ;  your  Majesty  may  order  them  to 
*'  he  examined."  The  Emperor  looked  at  him 
with  a  gloomy  expression,  and  taking  his  report 
with  a  kind  of  emotion,  he  said,  ''  Ve^y  well, 
'*  Sir,  I  will  look  into  it ;"  and  he  paced  the  room 
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with  rapid  stride,  with  an  air  of  agitation  and 
indecision ;  at  last  coming  up  to  Larrey  with  an 
open  countenance,  he  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  said  with  emotion :  '*  Farewell, 
"  M.  Larrey,  a  sovereign  is  truly  fortunate  to 
**  have  to  do  with  such  men  as  you  are ;  you 
*'  will  receive  my  orders."  M  Larrey  received 
the  same  evening  from  Napoleon,  his  picture 
set  in  diamonds,  6000  francs  in  gold,  and  a 
pension  on  the  State  of  3000  francs,  independ- 
ent, it  was  said,  of  every  other  reward  to  which 
he  might  be  entitled  by  his  rank,  his  seniority, 
and  his  future  services.  Such  traits  arc  invalua- 
ble for  history;  as  they  exhibit,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  honest  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  defend 
truth  against  a  sovereign  prepossessed  and  in- 
censed ;  and  because  they  display;  on  the  other, 
the  noble  mind  of  the  sovereign  in  the  happiness 
and  the  gratitude  which  he  expressed  on  being 
undeceived. 

The  Empetvr  accepts  my  four  thouaand  Lotiis*, — Tragedy  of 
Euripidei  in  U$  original  purity  ordered  for  the  Theatre 
.  nt  Saint^Chud. — Marshal  Jourdan- 

24th.— The  Emperor  has  not  been  out,  he  has 
not  Mnt  for  any  of  us,  and  he  has  not  appeared  at 
dinner.  This  made  us  fear  that  he  was  ill.  After 
ten  o'clock  he  sent  for  me,  as  I  was  not  yet  in 
bed.  He  told  me  he  had  not  left  his  sofa  the 
whole  day  ;  he  had  read  during  nearly  eighteen 
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Kours.  He  had  only  taken  a  little  soup.  He 
was  suffering  from  his  teeth.  I  told  him  we 
had  feared  it  was  something  more  serious,  for 
that  our  grief  at  not  seeing  him,  was  always 
increased  by  apprehension. 

After  a  short  time,  he  began  to  touch  upon 
our  pecuniary  resources.  He  had,  as  he  hu- 
morously expressed  it,  h^ld  his  council  in  the 
morning ;  the  plate  had  been  weighed,  and 
the  quantity  that  was  to  be  sold  had  been  com- 
puted ;  the  produce  of  it,  he  added,  would 
enable  us  to  go  on  for  some  time  longer.  I 
again  renewed  the  offer  of  the  4000  Louis  which  ^ 
I  had  in  the  English  funds,  and  he  deigned  to 
accept  them.  '*  Mine  is  a  singular  situation," 
said  he  ;  "I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  communica** 
'*  tion  were  allowed  with  me,  and  that  my  rela- 
**  lives,  or  even  many  strangers,  could  suspect 
**  that  Lam  in  want,  I  should  soon  be  amply 
**  provided  with  every  thing  that  I  require  ;  but, 
*'  ought  I  to  be  a  burthen  to  my  friends,  and 
**  expose  them  to  the  undue  advantage  which  the 
''  English  ministers  might  take  of  their  good- 
**  will  ?  I  have  applied  to  those  ministers  for  a 
"  few  books,  and  they  have  sent  them  to  i^e  with 
'*  all  the  inattention  and  neglect  of  a  careless 
<'  agent.  They  claim  from  me  fifteen  hundred  or 
V  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  that  is,  about 
*'  50,000  francs,  for  what  I  might  certainly  have 
**  procured  for  less  than  12,000.     Would  it  not 
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**  be  the  same  with  every  thing  else  ?  If  I  accept 
'*  what  you  offer,  it  mast  be  strictly  applied  to 
'*  our  immediate  wants ;  for,  after  all,  we  must 
*'  live,  and  we  really  cannot  live  upon  what  they 
"  give  us.  The  small  addition  of  one  hundred 
*'  Louis  per  month  would  just  be  sufficient,  and 
*'  that  is  the  sum  which  you  must  ask  for,  and 
*'  appropriate  as  carefully  as  possible.**. 

The  calash  then  came  up  to  us;  it  was 
driven  four  in  hand  by.  Archambaud.  This 
could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  departure  of 
Archambaud*8  brother.  The  Emperor  refused 
at  first  to  get  into  the  carriage ;  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent,  in  the  midst  of  the  stumps  of  trees 
with  which  we  were  surrounded ;  he  remember- 
ed his  famous  fall  at  Saint**Cloud,  and  wished 
one  of  the  English  servants  to  ride  as  a  posti- 
lion, but  Archambaud  protested  that  he  should 
feel  less  secure  in  that  manner  than  in  driving 
alone.  Since  the  departure  of  his  brother,  he 
said,  he  h^d  been  constantly  practising  amongst 
the  trees,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  could 
answer  for  himself.  The  Emperor  then  got  in 
the*  calash,  and  we  took  two  turns.  On  our 
return  he  went  to  see  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Marshal,  with  which  he  was  not  yet  acquainted. 

The  evening  was  terminated  by  reading  some 
passages  of  Longepierre*s  tragedy  of  Medea, 
which  the  Emperor  interrupted,  to  compare  it 
with  that    of  Euripides  on  the  same  subject. 
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which  he  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him.  He 
mentioned,  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  formerly 
ordered  one  of  the  Greek  tragedies  to  be  repre- 
sented at  his  theatre  in  the  palace,  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity, choosing  the  best  possible  translation, 
and  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the  manners, 
dresses,  forms,  and  scenery  of  the  original.  He 
could  not  recollect  what  circumstance  or  what 
obstacle  had  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
plan. 

Having  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  not  find- 
ing himself  disposed  to  sleep,  he  took  some  turns 
in  his  room,  and  threw  himself  on  his  sofa.  He 
opened  a  kind  of  political  almanack  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand ;  and  fell  upon  a  list  of  our 
Marshals,  which  he  passed  in  review,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  quotations  and  anecdotes  already 
known  or  related.  When  he  came  to  Marshal 
Jourdan,  he  dwelt  for  some  tin^e  on  the  subject, 
and  concluded  by  saying :  **  This  is  one  who 
*'  has  been  assuredly  very  ill  treated  by  me ; 
*'  it  was,  therefore,  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
"would  be  highly  incensed  against  me;  but 
"  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  he  has  be- 
'*  haved  with  great  moderation  since  my  fall. 
"  He  has  given  an  example  of  that  elevation  of 
"  mind  which  serves  to  distinguish  men,  and 
*•  does  honour  to  their  character.  However, 
'*  he  was  a  true  patriot,  and  that  explains  many 
*'  things.'' 
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Summary  of  July^  August^  Septembtr,  and  October. — Of 
Mr,  0*Meara's  work. — Action  now  brought  against  him  by 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe. — A  Jew  words  in  defence  of'  this  work. 

The  usual  summary  cannot  henceforth  be  long; 
strictly  speaking,  three  sentences  would  suffice 
to  trace  it : 

Incessant  annoyance. 

Absolute  seclusion. 

Infallible  destruction. 

The  remainder  of  Napoleons  existence  will 
only  be  a  cruel  and  prolonged  agony. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  arrival  of  a 
new  Governor  became  for  us  the  signal  of  the 
commencement  of  a  life  of  misery.  A  few  days 
had  sufficed  to  unfold  his  disposition ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  ^nnoyances  and  insults  of  which 
he  made  himself  the  organ,  or  which  he  himself 
created,  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  He 
-rendered  us  an  object  of  tierror  to  the  inhabi- 
tants— he  subjected  us  to  the  most  cruel  vexa- 
tions— he  forbade  us  to  write,  without  a  previous 
communication  with  him,  even  to  those  persons 
with  whom  he  did  not  prevent  us  from  con- 
versing without  restraint  —  he  invited  General 
Bonaparte  to  dine  at  his  table,  to  shew  him  to  a 
lady  of  rank  who  was  for  a  short  time  on  the 
island — he  arrested  one  of  our  servants. 

He  now  produ<;es  a  despatch,  in  pursuance  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to 
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go  into  the  meanest  details  of  his  wants,  as  Na- 
poleon expressed  it,  and  to  discuss  them  with 
him ;  he  importunes  the  Emperor  to  give  money 
which  he  does  not  possess ;  and  by  dint  of  rcr 
diictions  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  obliges 
liim  to  break  up  and  sell  his  plate,  determining 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  authority  as  Governor, 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  per- 
son who  is  to  purchase  it.  He  ridiculously  re- 
stricts us  to  one  bottle  of  wine  per  head,  includ- 
ing the  Emperor,  "  He  cheapens  our  exist- 
"  ence,"  said  the  Emperor ;  **  he  grudges  me 
**  the  air  I  breathe,  and  what  he  sends  to  us  for 
'*  our  subsistence  is  sometimes,  nay  frequently, 
**  so  bad,  that  we  are  obliged  to  apply  for  provi- 
**  sions  to  the  neighbouring  camp ! !"  &c. 

He  lays  a  snare  for  Napoleon,  and  exults  in 
the  hope  of  bein^  able  to  impart  to  him,  person- 
ally and  pompously,  a  communication  which  he 
calls  a  ministerial  order,  but  which  is  so  out- 
rageous that  he  refuses  to  leave  a  copy  of  it ;  he 
prescribes  to  the  Emperor  the  most  absurd  regu- 
lations; he  capriciously,  and  with  bitter  irony, 
contracts  the  space  of  his  usual  limits;  chalks 
out  the  trace  of  his  footsteps ;  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  nature  of  his 
conversations  and  the  tenour  of  his  expressions ; 
he  surrounds  us  with  trenches,  palisadoes,  and 
redoubts;  he  obliges  each  of  us  individually,' in 
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order  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Emperor^ 
to  sign  a  declaration  that  we  submit  to  all  these 
restrictions;  he  makes  use  of  us  as  instruments  to 
degrade  the  Emperor,  by  obliging  us  to  call  him 
Bonaparte,  under  pain  of  being  immediately  re- 
moved from  his  person  and  instantly  sent  out 
of  the  island,  &c.  &c. 

.  The  Emperor,  provoked  by  such  disgraceful 
usage  and  such  gratuitous  insults,  opens  his 
mind  without  reserve  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  his 
words  know  no  restraint ;  he  frees  himself  for 
ever  from  his  odious  presence,  and  declares  that 
he  never  will  see  him  again.  '^The  most  un- 
•*  worthy  proceeding  of  the  English  ministers,*' 
said  the  Emperor  to  him,  ''is  not  to  have  sent  me 
"  here,  but  to  have  delivered  me  into  your  hands. 
''  I  complained  of  the  admiral  your  predecessor; 
'' but  heat  least  had  a  heart!  .  .  •  You  are  a 
"  disgrace  to  your  nation,  and  your  name  will 
''  for  ever  be  a  stain  upon  its  character !  •  .  .  . 
'•  This  Governor,"  the  Emperor  would  frequently 
say  to  us,  ''  has  nothing  of  an  Englishman  in  his 
**  composition ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  worthless 
"  sbire  of  Sicily.  I  at  first  complained  that  a 
*'  gaoler  had  been  sent  to  me ;  but  I  now  affirm 
*'  they  have  sent  me  an  executioner,"  &c. 

I  have  recorded  these  expressions,  and  I  might 
mention  many  more,  however  harsh  they  may 
be.  1st,  Because  I  heard  them  uttered.  2dly, 
Because  Napoleon  used  them  in  speaking  to  Sir 
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Hudson  Lowe  in  person,  or  caused  them  to  be 
repeateid  to  him.  3dly  and  lastly,  Because  they 
were  deserved,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  brutal  manner,  in  which  the 
Governor,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Englishmen 
themselves  who  were  on  the  spot,  and  who  then 
manifested  their  disgust  at  his  conduct,  abused 
the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  in  the 
name  of  a  Nation  so  eminently  distinguished  all 
over  the  globe,  of  a  Prince  so  universally  re- 
spected in  Europe,  and  of  a  Cabinet  in  which 
there  were  still  some  honourable  characters,  men 
personally  known. by  their  moderation  and  their 
elegant  manners. 

The  vexations  by  which  Napoleon  was  assailed 
were  incessant;  they  pursued  him  at  every  mo- 
ment of  his  existence.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
the  infliction  of  a  fresh  wound ;  and  one  of  the 
torments  recorded  in  fabulous  history  may  be 
said  to  have  been  thus  realized. 

Ah !  if  during  that  period  of  affliction  for  so 
many  generous  hearts,  the  genius  of  Europe,  the 
genius  of  Truth,  and  the  graiius  of  History,  have 
ever  unwillingly  turned  their  eyes  towards  Saint- 
Helena,  and  upon  the  great  Napoleon ;  if  they 
have  sought  for  him  in  that  island  which  they 
thought  it  would  be  endeavoured,  at  least,  to 
turn  into  a  kind  of  Elysium  for  hioi;  what 
must  have  been  their  indignation  to  see  him,  in 
the  bright  glory  of  so  many  immortal  actions, 
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chained  like  Pfometheus  to  a  rock,  and  like  him 
under  the  claws  of  a  vulture,  which  delights  in 
tearing  him  to  pieces ! ! !  O  infamy !  O  eternal 
disgrace  I  .  .  . 

During  this  period  the  Emperors  health  has 
'  been  constantly  and  considerably  declining ;  his 
body,  which  was  thought  so  robust,  which  had 
endured  so  many  toils,  and  withstood  so  much 
fatigue,  supported  by  victory  and  glory,  was  now 
bending  under  the  weight  of  infirmities  prema- 
turely brought  on  by  the  injustice  of  men.  Al- 
most every  day  he  is  attacked  by  some  new  in- 
disposition ;  fever,  swelled  fsice,  symptoms  of 
scurvy,  constant  colds ;  his  features  are  altered, 
his  gait  becomes  heavy,  his  legs  swelled,  &c.  .  . 
Our  hearts  were  torn  in  seeing  him  thus  hasten- 
ing towards  infallible  destruction ;  all  our  cares 
are  in  vain. 

He  had  long  since  given  up  riding  on  horseback, 
and  by  degrees,  also,  he  almost  entirely  relin- 
quished his  rides  in  the  calash.  Even  walking 
became  a  rare  occurrence,  and  he  was  thus  nearly 
reduced  to  a  strict  seclusion  in  his  apartments. 
He  no  longer  applied  to  any  regular  or  continued 
occupation;  he  seldom  dictated  to >  us,  and  only 
upon  subjects  that  were  merely  the  fdincy  of  the 
momenta  He  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  ds[y 
alone  in  his  room,  busied  in  turning  over  a  few 
books,  or  rather  doing  nothing.  Let  those  who 
have  formed  a  due  estimate  of  the  >  power  of  his 
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faculties,  appreciate  the  strength  of  mind  required 
to  enable  him  to  bear,  with  equanimity,  the  into- 
lerable burthen  of  a  life  so  wearisome  and  mono- 
tonous ;  *  for,  in  our  presence,  he  always  exhibited 
the  same  serenity  of  countenance  and  equality  of 
temper;  his  mind  appeared  equally  unembar- 
rassed ;  his  conversation  offered  the  same  lively 
turns  of  expression,  and  he  was  sometimes  even 
inclined  to  mirth  and  humour ;  but,  in  the  privacy 
of  intimate  intercourse,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  no  longer  thought  of  the  future,  meditated 
on  the  past,  or  cared  about  the  present;  he 
merely  yielded  a  passive  obedience  to  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  Nature,  and,  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  life,  he  perhaps  secretly  sighed  for  the  mo* 
ment  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  was  ,forci»- 
bly  removed  from  Longwood;  for  that  period 
approaches — it  is  not  far  distant. 

1  have  not  noted  down  in  the  course  of  my 
Journal  every  minute  circumstance  of  our  quar* 
rels  with  the  Governor,  of  the  numerous  official 
communications  that  were  exchanged  betweeR 
us.  I  have  also  omitted  to  mention  all  the  shame* 
ful  privations  to  which  we  were  exposed,  ia 
respect  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
My  object  has  been  to  show  Napoleon's  cha*- 
racter  in  its  true  light,  and  not  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Longwood,  and  the  catalogue  ^  of  its 
miseries.    Those  who  have  any  curiosity  on  that 
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score  may  seek  for  detaib  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
O'Meara.  It  would  have  argued  meanness  in 
me,  who  was  one  of  the  victims,  had  I  dwelt 
upon  them ;  but  for  the  Doctor,  who  was  ooly  a 
witness,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  and  in  some 
degiee  one  of  the  adverse  party,  he  can  only, 
situated  as  he  is,  have  been  actuated  in  so  do- 
ing by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  feeling,  and  of 
generous  indignation,  which- does  honour  to  his 
heart. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  ex-governor  of  Saint- 
Helena  has  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  O'Meara 
for  defamation  and  calumny :  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Judges  that  preside  over  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  in  England,  because  I  know 
how  they  are  chosen ;  but  how  can  one,  in  these 
ddLY^p  be  secure  of  the  result  of  such  an  action  ? 
In  the  unfortunate  political  effervescence  of  our 
times,  truth  appears,  as  it  were,  in  two  lights  at 
the  same  time ;  the  true  light  is,  for  every  indivi- 
dual, that  which  exists  in  his  own  heart;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  impose  upon  one's  self, 
and  that  reflection  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  motive  of 
consolation  to  Mr.  0*Meara,  whatever  the  result 
may  be.  And  I  must  here  declare  that  all  the 
iacts  that  I  have  seen  stated  in  Mr.  O'Meara's 
work,  on  the  above-mentioned  points,  and  which 
may  have  been  known  to  me  while  I  was  at 
Saint*Helena,  are  strictly  true ;  and  from  thence 
I  naturally  conclude,    by  analogy,  that  the  le- 
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maiiider,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  «dso  true.  I^ 
therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  it 
as  such  in  my  heart  and  conscience. 

Whilst  writing  this,  I  have  received  from  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  some  extracts  of  confidential  letters 
which,  he  informs  me,  he  received  at  the  time 
from  Mr.  0*Meara,  in  which,  he  observes  to  me, 
0*Meara  spoke  of  me  in  a  very  improper  manner, 
and  made  secret  reports  to  him  respecting  me. 
What  can  have  been  the  intention  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  in  acting  thus  with  me  ?  Considering  the 
terms  on  which  we  are  together,  he  cannot  have 
been  prompted  by  a  very  tender  interest.  Did  he 
wish  to  prove  to  me  that  Mr.  O'Mepro  acted  as  a 
spy  for  him  upon  us  ?  Did  he  hope  so.&f  to:  pre- 
possess me  against  him,  as  to  influcince  this  nature 
and  the  force  of  my  testimony  in  favour  of  his 
adversary  ?  And,  after  all,  are  these  letters  in 
their  original  state  ?  have  >they  not.  been  altered 
after  the  fiishion  of  Saint-Helena  ?  But,  even 
supposing  their  meaning  to  be  true  and  explicit, 
in  what  respect  can  they  offend  me  ?  What  claim 
had  I  then  on  Mr.  O'Meara's  indulgence  ?  what 
right  had  I  to  expect  it?  It  is  true!,  that  at  a! 
later  period,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  seeing 
him  persecuted  and  punished  on  account  of  the 
humanity  of  his  conduct  towards  Napoleon,  I 
wrote  to  him  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratifcudcr 
and  to  offer  him  an  asylum,  in  my  family,  should 
injustice  compel  him  to  Jea\^  his*  own  country'; 

Vol.  III.   Part  VI.  ft  b 
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that  lie  was  welcome  to  share  with  me.  But  at 
Saint-Heleaa  I  hardly  knew  him,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  spoke  to  him  ten  tiafceis  during  my 
residence  at  Longwood.  I  eon«Kltfed  him  as 
being  opposed  to  me  by  nation,  by  opinions,  and 
by  interest :  such  was  Uie  usAure  of  my  conae^on 
with  Mr.  O'Meara.  He  was^  therefore,  eatidrely 
at  liberty  with  respect  to  me:  he  might  then 
write  whatever  he  thought  proper,  and  it  cannot 
now  vary  the  opinion  which  I  have  since  formed 
of  him. .  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  intends  now  to  iau- 
nuate  that  Mr.  O'Meara  was  a  double  and  a  triple 
spy  at  the  same  moment,  viz.  for  the  Government, 
for  Napoleon,  and  for  him.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe; 
but  does  that  disprove  the  truth  and  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  his  book ! 
On  the  contrary.  And  from  which  of  the  three 
parties  could  he  expect  to  be  rewarded,  for  re- 
vealing these  fhots  to  the  public  t  Napoleon  is 
no  more;  he  can  expect  nothing  firom  him :  and 
his  pijibUcation  has  rendered  the  two  others  his 
ardent  enemies,  who  have  deprived  him  of  his 
situation,  and  threaten  to  disturb  his  repose;  for 
his  real  crime,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  warm  zeal, 
which  he  has  displayed,  of  a  friend  to  the  laws 
and  to  decorum ;  who,  indignant  at  the  mean  and 
indecorous  vexations  to  which  Napoleon  had  been 
exposed,  drags  the  true  authors  of  them  to  light, 
in  order  to  exculpate  his  country.  I  hayei,  there- 
fore, ooiisidered  this  tardy  communication  of  the 
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confidential  letters  which  Sir  Hudson  Lovte  has 
just  transmitted  to  me,  at  the  moment  of  his 
action  with  O^Me^ra,  as  a  kind  of  interested 
accusation,  which  every  one  will  qualify  as  he 
thinks  proper.  I  have  never  even  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  these  letters;  and  still  less  have  I 
ever  thought  of  complaining  of  their  contents. 

I  now  advance  in  my  undertaking;  I  calculate 
the  period  of  its  termination,  and  my  acknow-^ 
ledgments  are  due  for  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  received.  I  feh  that 
I  had  a  duty  imposed  upon  me,  and  I  have  de- 
voted myself  to  its  fulfilment,  not  lukewarmly, 
but  conscientiously.  Having  undertaken  to  pour- 
tray  the  man  of  prodigies,  not  with  my  own 
feeble  colouring,  but  by  meabs  of  his  own  words 
and  gestures,  I  have  thcnight  it  indispensable, 
above  all  things,  to  be  minutely  true  and  scru-* 
pulously  exact ;  and  I  hope  that  thos^  who 
shall  have  read  my  book  will  render  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  sacrificed  all 
system,  all  opinions,  all  party-feeling,  all  con- 
nexions, to  attain  that  end.  I  have  wounded 
private  feelings ;  I  have  not  been  swayed  by 
regard  for  the  highest  personages,  or  the  highest 
considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
concealed  from  myself  any  of  the  grave  incon- 
veniences or  numerous  troubles  which  it  may 
•  entail  upon  me.  1  had  to  fear  that  plain  and 
nnpartial  truth,  as  it  too  often  happens,  might 
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displease,  every  body,  and  raise  maoy  voices 
against  it ;  the  Government  also,  on  a  subject  so 
nearly  connected  with  our  great  events,  might  be- 
come incensed ;  and  I  had  to  fear  that  I  might  be 
brought  before  the  magistrature,  and  condemned 
to  fine,  confiscation,  or  imprisonment.^  It  is  true 
that  I  might  have  lessened  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  situation,  and  made  myself  almost 
a  stranger  to  it,  by  giving  or  selling  my  manu- 
script in  France  or  abroad:  but  should  I  thus 
have  fulfilled  my  object?  and,  notwithstanding 
every  condition  that  I  might  have  imposed,  would 
there  have  been  wanting  pretences  or  real  mo- 
tives for  altering  or  mutilating  this  work,  the 
only  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  integrity? 
Being  desirous,  therefore,  that  it  should  not  be 
altered  at  all,  and  wishing  to  be  able  to  controul 
the  very  last  line  up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
I  have,  to  all  other  inconveniences,  added  that 
of  risking  the  deterioration  of  my  fortune  by  pub- 
lishing the  work  at  my  own  risk  and  peril.  Lai^e 
sums  were  offered  to  me,  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  for  those  parts  of  my  manuscript 
which,  it  was  supposed,  circumstances  would 
prevent  me  from  publishing  in  France :  but  I 
answered,  that  no  part  had  been  omitted ;  for  it 
was  not  consistent  with  my  principles  to  suffer 
that  to  be  published  abroad,  under  my  name, 
which  I  should  not  have  dared  to  publish  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  of  my  own  country,  how- 
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ever  severe  they  might  appear  to  me.  However, 
in  spite  of  all  causes  of  alarm,  I  have  hitherto 
every  reason  to  congratulate  myself  altogether 
on  the  plan  which  T  have  thought  proper  to  fol* 
low :  the  most  flattering  testimonies  have  reached 
me  from  every  quarter,  and  the  law  has  remained 
silent.  Perhaps  the  law  may  even  feel  in  some 
measure  grateful  to  me,  for  not  having,  in  our 
days  of  irritation,  despaired  of  its  impassibility 
on  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  for 
baying  placed  it  in  a  situation  to  furnish  so  de* 
cisive  a  proof  of  its  moderation : — for  my  part, 
I  fed  proud  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  law. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  be  either  an  apologia^t 
or  a  panegyrist ;  but  I  ^  have  wished  to  enable 
every  man  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  according 
to  his  own  conviction,  or  to  his  own  feelings ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  preserved  in  the  work 
even  the  most  trifling  minutise,  in  order  that 
every  body  might  be  struck  with  the  character 
of  truth  which  results  from  the  contexture  of  all 
the  different  parts.  I  have  only  omitted  per-^ 
sonal  anecdotes  or  epithets,  which,  being  foreign 
to  my  subject,  would  only  have  been  gratuitously 
offensive,  and*  unfortunately,  too  many  have  still 
escaped  me.  Unable  to  apply  to  any  occupa- 
tion requiring  any  great  degree  of  attention, 
obliged  to  .use  the  utmost  haste,  lest  I  should 
not  see  the  termination  of  my  undertaking,  and 
led  on  by  the  principal  feature  of  the  work,  I 
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hare  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  bestow  s  suffi* 
oient  degree  of  attention  upon  the  accessories. 
When,  therefore,  these  volumes  which  have  al« 
ready  been  published,  are  now  read  to  me,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  in  them  what  I  wished  to  have 
effaced,  and  what  I  sometimes  think  I  had 
effaced.  My  situation  will  account  for  this 
negieot,  as  well  as  for  many  typographical 
errors,  and  must  plead  my  excuse;  for  it  has 
probably  happened  that  my  manuscript,  on 
reaching  the  public,  has  passed  through  no  other 
hands  than  those  of  a  copyist  and  of  the  com- 
positor; such  is  the  inconvenience  of  my  ab« 
solute  solitude,  which  deprives  me  of  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  receiving  advice  or  of  submitting  my 
work  to  revision:  But  it  will  perhaps  be  ob* 
served  to  me,  why  have  you  not  applied  to 
many  persons,  whose  kindne^,  whose  inform 
mittion,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
might  hitve  been  of  essential  service  to  you  ?  To 
this  I  reply  by  asking  whether  two  witnesses 
of  the  same  fact  have  ever  been  found  to  agree 
on  all  ptmits?  Every  one  that  I  should  have 
consulted,  would  therefore  have  wished  to  alter 
some  of  my  chapters  according  to  his  way  of 
thinking;  and  if  I  had  allowed  it,  the  actual 
words,  the  opinions,  the  judgments,  right  or 
wrong,  of  Napoleon,  would  soon  have  disap* 
]keared  altogether ;  and  wiiat  should  I  have  pro^ 
duced  in  their  stead  ?  A  book  re*made  in  Paris. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  obstinately  resisted, 
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the  feeling  of  men  on  snch  occafiions  is  well 
known:  I  should  have  given  offence,  and 'should 
never  have  been  forgiven  for  havings  applied  fof 
advice  and  not  followed  it. 

But  it  wiU  perhaps  be  further  said  to  mei  why 
did  you  not  act  like  all  authors  of  memoirs^  who 
generally  do  not  allow  them  to  be  published  until 
after  their  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inoonve* 
aienoes  to  which  you  are  exposed  ?  What !  that  1 
should  have  waited  ?  How  then  would  the  duty 
which  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  have  beea  ful«- 
fiUed  ?  And  what  would  become  of  my  intention 
to  afford  some  satisfactioi*  to  thoi^  who  have  loved 
Napoleon,  and  to  force  those  who  have  remained 
bis  enemies  to  esteem  him.  Shall  we  all,  men  of 
all  ranks,  professions,  and  callings,  and  I  the  first, 
who  have  served  him  with  pride  and  sincerity^ 
who  have  loved  him  with  admiration,  who  have 
exulted  from  our  hearts  at  the  glory,  splendour, 
and  prosperity,  which  he  poured  over  Prance, 
coldly  hear  him  calumniated  day  after  day,  and 
feel  ourselves  at  every  moment  insulted  in  his 
person?  And  I,  possessing  the  triumphant  an* 
swers  to  these  calumnies,  should  have  remained 
silent,,  should  have  waited  I  and  for  some  tri- 
fling consideration,  should  have  disappointed  our 
contemporaries  eager  for  information !  No.  The 
public  was  waiting  in  ^  anxious  expectation,  they 
demanded  that  the  companions  of  Napoleon 
should  tell  them  what  they  had  collected  from 
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his  words,  or  read  in  his  mind.  The  journal 
which  I  had  kept  gave  me  the  advantage  of 
being  soonest  ready,  and  at  the  request  of  all 
I  have  hastened  to  fulfill  this  sacred  duty ;  and 
happen  what  may,  I  already  possess  my  reward 
in  the  testimonies,  the  wishes,  the  sympathy, 
which  have  been  manifested  to  me,  and  in  a 
kind  of  gratitude  which'  some  generous  and  no- 
ble hearts  have  expressed  with  ^rapture.  Some 
have  frankly  confessed,  that  they  had  expected 
to  find  themselves  mpre  favourably  spoken 
of,  others  have  openly  avowed  that  they  had 
reasons  to  complain ;  but,  said  they.  Napoleon 
has  also  had  to  complain  of  so  many,  persons ! 
he  must  have  been  so  unhappy  on  his  rock! 
may  he  not  have  been  carried  away  by  a  moment 
of  spleen  ?  for  you  do  not  affirm  that  what  he 
says  is  true,  but  merely  that  he  said  it.  If  there* 
fore  the  accusation  were  of  any  great  conae* 
quence,  we  should  dispute  it ;  if  it  were  false, 
we  should  deny  it ;  and  they  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  they  most  willingly  sacrificed  their  per- 
sonal mortification,  to  the  almost  general  satis- 
faction which  was  created,  by  the  recital  of  all 
that  I  had  made  known  of  him,  in  whose  toils 
they  had  shared  and  to  whom  they  owed  their 
fortunes  and  their  glory. 
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regret  of  the  Spaniards. — Said  that  Europe  is  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  constantly  liable  to  be  inundated  by  Cossacks 
and  Tartars. — "And  you  Englishmen,*'  he  observed,  "will  be- 
wail your  victory  of  Waterloo,"  2.  False  anecdotes  told  of 
the  Emperor,  6.  On  his  finest  battle. — ^flad  fought  fifty  or 
sixty. — The  best  troops. — Said  that,  with  his  guard  complete, 
he  should  have  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  traverse 
all  Europe,  7.  His  armies  of  Italy  and  Austerlits  will  never 
be  surpassed,  8.  All  Frenchmen  have  been  partial  to  him, 
from  CoUot  d*Herbois  to  the  Prince  of  Conde. — Had  been 
the  sun  travelling  in  the  ecliptic,  9*  Historical  sketch  of  the 
return  from  Egypt  to  France,  11.  Singular  instances  of  the 
caprice  of  fortune  in  Egypt,  15.  Rallies  the  prisoners  on 
their  dress,  23.  Remarkable  observations  on  the  campaign 
of  Saxony  in  1813,  which  will  be  the  triumph  of  innate 
courage  in  the  youth  of  France,  8rc.  25.  Had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  of  the  princes  his  allies,  26.  A  French- 
man who  had  obtained  a  crown  through  his  French  blood, 
had  given  us  the  coup  de  grace  in  that  campaign,  27.  Re- 
marks on  his  lieutenants  and  soldiers.  The  great  generals 
were  tired  of  war  ;  they  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of  enjoyment 
They  would  have  liked  to  be  marshals  like  those  of  Louis 
XV.  28.  His  great  fault,  his  fiindamental  error  in  that 
campaiffn  was  that  of  believing  that  his  enemies  had  as 
much  judgment  and  knowledge  of  their  true  interest  as 
he  had  himself,  29.  His  benevolence  towards  a  fitrmer 
on  a  little  isle  in  the  Rhine,  71.  And  to  a  boatman  in 
Holland,  72.  Gains  the  favour  of  the  public  at  Amsterdam. 
Would  have  no  other  guard  there  than  the  guard  of  ho- 
nour of  the  country ;  leaves  the  Dutch  quite  captivated  with 
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him,  and  carries'  with  him  very  decided  sentiments  in  their 
favour,  7S.     Remarkable  observations  on  the  massacres  of 
the  2d  of  September,  75.     Neither  could  nor  would  be  king 
of  a  Jacqueiie. — ^Said  there  never  was  a  social   revolution 
without  terror,   76. — A   revolution  is  always  one  of   the 
greatest  evils  that  can  affict  a  land. — True  social  happiness 
consists  in  the  peaceful  use  and  harmony  of  every  individual's 
enjoyments,  77.     His  angry  attacks  always  premeditated. — 
Had  been  obliged  to  surround  himself  with  a  halo  of  fear 
to  prevent  people  from  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,   ^^. 
His  irresistible  impulse  to  put  what  was  grand  in  action,  to 
develope  every  thing  that  was  fine,  88.     Observations  on 
England,  her  debt,  and  colonies,  89.     What  she  ought  to 
have  reserved   to  herself  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    Has 
given  all  to  her  allies,  92.     The  Emperor  an  enemy  to  public 
loans. — Had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  public  •  debt  at  eighty 
millions  per  annum. — Had  a  private  stock  on  which  he  drew 
for  loans  to  banking-houses  and  families  in  difficulties,  97. 
Would  have  oarefuUv  supported  the  caw«e  d^ amortizement^  and 
created  coUscm  ifacttvUi,  98. — Says  that  the  modem  regene- 
ration  roust  be  accomplished  sooner  or  later :  to  contend 
against  it  is  the  task  of  Sysiphus,  whose  rock  the  old  aristo- 
cracies keep  suspended  over  their  lifeads,  98.   **  Heaven  grant," 
said  he,  '*  that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  may  profit  by  our 
**  faults,  and  may  shew  themselves  as  wise  as  ardent!"  100. 
His  favours  and  rewards  an  absolute  lottery,  notwithstanding 
his  entire  good  will,  102.     Opinions  of  the  saloons  with  re- 
spect to  him,  108.     The  eagerness  of  women  to  conceal  their 
age,  105,     Manuscript  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  106.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  known  sums  which  he  has  scattered 
around  him — Grand  motives  of  his  lavish  donations,  142. 
Had  wished  to  found  great  families,  effectual  rallytng-pointa, 
standards  to  collect  round  in  any  great  national  crisis,  143. 
Smallness  of  his  bed,   144.     Numerous  reforms  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Consulate— Anecdote  of  the  Tic,  145.  Guards 
of  the  Eagle — Cuckoo — Freedom  of  the  soldiers  with  him — 
Often  addressed  by  them  in    the  second  person  singular. — 
Anecdotes,  147.    The  physicians  and  chemists  had  recom- 
mended him  to  reject  wine  and  coffee  on  the  least  uncommon 
flavour,  150.     Analyses  the  poem  of  Charlemagne,  by  his 
brother  Lucien,  15i.  On  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  felt 
no  personal  animosity  against  those  whom  he  came  to  over- 
throw, 155.     Historical  sketch  of  the  return  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  156.     Simpleton,  an  epithet  which,  in  his  phraseology, 
signified  honest  man,    176.     All  his   family   authors,   177. 
Genius  lies  in  finding  few  or  no  impossibilities,  178.     I'he 
productive  soil  of  France  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt,  181.    His 
rcniemblancc  to  Josrph  becomes  striking,  183.     Has  his  plate 
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broken  up  to  be  sold,  184.  His  method  of  measuring  a  coun- 
try, and  making  a  good  plan  of  campaign — Dictates  the 
topography  of  Italy,  186.  Famous  debt  of  Saint- Domingo, 
202.  WiUi  his  minister  of  the  treasury  and  his  minister  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  a  doten  writers,  would  have  governed 
the  empire  in  the  remotest  part  of  Illyria,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  209.  The  signet  an 
implement  for  imbecile  kings,  210.  His  sensibility — ^Tender- 
ness towards  his  wife  and  son.  Anecdotes,  21 2.  Louis  and 
Holland,  217.  Sitid  he  had  been  ill  seconded  by  his  family. 
Less  fortunate  than  Oengis  Khan  with  his  four  sons.  When 
he  appointed  a  King,  it  was  only  making  one' more  enemy  to 
eontend  with,  220.  Said  it  is  difficult  to  govern,  if  we  wish 
to  do  it  conscientiously,  225.  His  letter  to  his  brother  Louis 
t^pecting  Holland,  224.  Declared  that  he  was  bom  for 
business ;  that  he  had  known  the  limits  of  his  faculties  of  lo- 
comotion and  vision,  but  not  of  his  powers  of  application, 
295.  Complained  of  the  pitiful  manner  in  which  history  is 
written.  His  intentions,  233.  Would  have  had  the  history  Of 
our  latter  kings  written  from  the  original  documents  of  the 
foreign  office,  294.  What  he  called  afternnidnight  presence 
of  mind,  240.  Said  he  stitl  distributed  crowns  even  from 
Saint-Helena,  245.  Fine  dictation  by  the  Emperor,  245. 
What  he  called  his  treasures,  248.  Dictated  without  prepa- 
ration, 255.  Odd  peculiarity,  256.  Often  clipped  names. — 
His  orthography ;  remarks  thereon,  257.  Never  was  subject 
to  any  involuntary  pre^^ccnpation  of  mind. — His  curious  ex- 

eanation  of  this  privilege,  258.  Was  not  a  fatalist,  t59. 
etermines  to  receive  the  Governor  no  more,  261 .  Laws  the 
type  of  perspicuity  in  theory,  but  a  mere  chaos  in  practice — 
This  is  because  men  and  their  passions  deteriorate  all  they 
have  to  do  with,  263.  Wished  to  have  reduced  the  laws  to 
the  simplicity  of  geometrical  demonstrations,  and  to  have 
none  but  what  were  in  the  Code ;  otherwise,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  few  old  decrees-  of  Chilperic  and  Pharamond,  no  man 
could  say  he  was  sat>  from  being  lawfully  hanged,  264.  The 
empire  of  opinion. — ^Napoleon  wished  to  have  given  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour  to  Talma. — Made  an  experiment  on 
Crescentini,' 276.  Gave  crowns,  but  could  not  bestow  a 
simple  ribbon,  277.  Said  that  civilization  promoted  the  mind 
at  the  expence  of  the  body,  280.  On  Austria  and  her  policy. 
—Observations  respecting  his  son,  281.  Nfew  restrictions 
by  the  Governor,  285.  Observations  dictated  by  the  Em- 
peror, 286.  MM.  de  Cobentzel  and  de  Gallo  at  the  Con- 
ferences of  Gampo-Formio,  298.  The  discovery  of  Pichegru's 
treason  has  a  material  influence  on  the  course  which  the 
General  of  the  army  of  Italy  adopts  in  the  afTarrs  of  Fructidc^r, 
308.     Dream,   809.      Simplicity,   his   best    ornament,    311. 
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Renuirkfl  on  Prince  Eugene,  512.  Falsehood  of  the  aiiccdote 
of  the  balloon  at  the  military  sehool,  313.  Remarks  on 
the  new  insnltB  offered  by  the  Grovernor. — Wished  the  cap- 
tives not  to  sign  the  new  declarations,  317.  Said  he  ought 
to^expect  the  worst  extremities,  bat  that  his  mind  possessed 
strength  enough  to  meet  them,  318 ;  that  his  body  was  in  the 
power  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  soul  reigns  every  where,  and 
even  from  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  aspires  to  Heaven,  325. 
Said  he  was  deaf,  <26.  His  gi'and  principle  was  to  prevent 
*  all  re-action,  and  to  bury  the  past  entirely.  Never  perse- 
cuted opinions.  Had  surrounded  himself  with  regicides. 
Did  not  approve  of  their  doctrine,  but  was  not  their  judge, 
330.  During  the  public  f^tes,  mingled,  disguised,  in  the 
crowd.  Anecdote,  332.  Often  traversed  the  capital  in  the 
morning  alone,  and  disguised ;  mixed  amongst  workmen, 
333.  Police  of  the  Cadi^  333.  Anecdotes  of  his  return 
ftom  Moscow,  and  firom  the  Isie  of  £lba^  334.  Note  sent  to 
the  Governor,  respecting  the  declarations  demanded  by  him, 
337.  Said  of  writers,  that,  in  order  to  oppose  him  wnh 
success,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  supported 
by  actions  of  their  own.  "  If  Frederick  the  Great  were  to 
'<  enter  the  lists  against  me,'^  said  he,  '*  it  would  be  time  to 
'*  stir ;  but  as  to  all  the  test,  wliatever  talent  they  may  exert, 
'*  their  efforts  will  be  vain  i  aisd  when  they  wish  to  shine, 
*^  thsy  will  praise  me,"  353*  Accepts  four  thousand  Louis 
of'  one  of  the  captives ;  said  that  if  it  were  imagined  in 
'  Europe  that  he  was  in  want,  he  should  soon  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  thing,  359.  Once  ordered  a  Greek  piece 
'to  be  acted  before  him  in  its  original  state,  361. 

O'Mbara.  Prosecution  now  pending  against  him  at  the  suit  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  368.     His  work  on  Saint-Helena,  369. 

Opinion.  Its  influence;  its  nature.  Napoleon  said  he  had 
been  able  to  distribute  sceptres .  and  crowns  at  pleasure, 
•but  had  not  possessed  the  power  to  dispose  of  a  simple 
ribbon,  277. 

PiGHBORUt  Sacrifices  his  soldiers  to  facilitate  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions, 307.  His  treachery  was  known  to  Moreau  three  months 
before,  309. 

Pitt.  The  Emperor  said  thnt  Pitt's  genius  dried  up  the  flow  of 
the  heart,  whilst  Fox's  heart  gave  warmth  to  his  genius,  99. 

Regent  {The),  Remarks  on,  and  on  Louis  XIV,  18. 

Revolution.  Napoleon  said  there  never  was  a  social  revolution 
without  terror.  I'hat  time  and  success  alone  render  revolu- 
tions legitimate,  76.  That  they  are  always  amongst  the  greatest 
evils  with  which  Heaven  can  afflict  a  nation,  77.  That  ours 
was  a  moral  eruption  as  inevitable  as  those  of  a  physical  na- 
ture.  Napoleon  thought  it  would  have  b<.'cn  very  difficult  to 
*  stifle  it  in  its  birth,  78. 
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SAiiTT-Doicnroo  {Isiand  of).  Pardculare  of  its  famoiit  debt,  2M. 

Sazomt  {CampaigH  of).  Napoleon  said  it  will  be  the  triumph  of 
innate  courage  in  the  youth  of  France,  of  intrigue  and  cun- 
ning ill  English  diplomacy,  of  wit  in  the  Russians,  and  shame- 
lessness  in  the  Austrian  cabinet,  25.  Particulars  of  this  cam- 
paign, 26.    Fatalities,  treachety,  57. 

Saxomy  (Tftr  King  of).  Napoleon  declares  his  belief  of  his  in- 
violable fidelity,  26. 

Saxoits.  The  Emperor  said  that  the  annals  of  war  would  ne^er 
be  cleared  irom  the  stain  led  by  the  conduct  of  the  Saxons,  in 
turning  upon  our  ranks  to  slaughter  us.  To  sasomxe^  amongst 
soldiers,  is  an  expression  now  used  when  one  troop  sssassi- 
nates  another,  26. 

SsFTSMBSR  {Trantactkmt  of  the  td  and  $d  of  Septtmhcr^  1 792V 
Acts  of  fanaticism,  rather  than  of  mere  atrocity.  Remarkable 
expressions,  75. 

Sbtions'  {Madame  de\  Napoleon*s  opinions  on  her  letters^  86. 

SiKTEs.  Anecdote,  328.  Described  by  the  Emperor  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  affability,  and  great  talents,  SSI.  His  opinion 
on  the  probable  duration  of  the  consular  authority,  332. 

Smith  {Sir  Sidney)*  The  Emperor  said  he  was  not  a  bad  man. 
Occasioned  Napoleon's  departure  from  Egypt  for  France,  11. 

Stabl  (Madame  de).  Her  nouse  beeame  an  absolute  arsenal 
against  Napoleon  ;  she  employed  herself  there  in  raising  up 
enemies  against  him,  and  opposed  him  herself  besides ;  she 
was  at  once  Armida  and  Cloribda,  350. 

Talma.  Napoleon  wished  to  have  given  him  the  order  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  276. 

TvRBNKS.  The  Emperor  said  that  hardihood  in  him  had  in- 
creased with  age  and  experience,  5. . 

West  and  East.  Napoleon  includes  all  nations  in  these  two 
classes.    Difference  between  them,  214. 

WuRTBMBEBO  (the  King  of).  His  generosity  in  the  campaign  of 
Saxony.  His  conduct  towards  his  troops  which  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  66. 

Women.  Of  the  pains  they  take  to  conceal  their  age.  Anec- 
dotes, 104. 

WaiTERs.  Those  who  declaim  against  Napoleon,  whatever 
talents  they  may  possess,  will  only  exert  themselves  in  vain  : 
when  they  wish  to  shine,  they  will  praise  him,  353. 
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